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PREFACE. 


AN  attempt  is  made  in  this  publication  to  trace^  in  a  plain 
and  concise  manner^  the  Origin  and  Progpress  of  the  various 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  of  those  Discoveries  and  Institutions 
which  have  contributed  to  the  improvement  or  civilization  of 
mankind,  or  are  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of 
this  country :  by  which  the  acquirements  of  the  Ancients 
are  brought  into  competition  with  those  of  the  Moderns, 
and  the  introduction  and  cultivation  of  the  liberal  and  me- 
chanical arts  in  England,  compared  with  the  advancement  of 
them  in  other  countries. 

It  may,  however,  be  necessary  to  premise,  that  most  of 
the  arts  requisite  to  the  subsistence,  or  conducive  to  the 
immediate  comfort  of  mankind,  are  nearly  co-eval  with  the 
human  race,  or  have  sprung  up  at  different  periods,  and  in 
various  countries,  so  remote^  as  to  preclude  any  satisfactory 
information  with  respect  to  their  origin ;  and  the  history  of 
many  others  which  tend  to  the  embellishments  and  luxuries 
of  life,  has  been  transmitted  to  us  either  by  written  docu- 
ments, which,  during  the  lapse  of  ages,  must  have  been 
greatly  mutilated  and  corrupted,  or,  by  the  still  less  satis- 
factory channel  of  tradition,  intermixed  with  fabulous  and 
romantic  conceits. 


IV  PAIPACV. 

In  an  Archaeological  work  of  this  description,  it  was 
difficult  to  fix  upon  any  general  term,  by  which  the  nature 
of  it  would  be  readily  understood  ;  and  hence  it  will  be 
found  to  comprehend  many  subjects,  which  might  otherwise 
appear  foreign  to  the  title. 

£ach  article  has  been  compiled  from  the  writings  of  dif- 
ferent authors  of  established  reputation  :  and  every  attention 
has  been  paid  to  settle  the  chronology  according  to  the  most 
approved  authorities. 

Without  any  design  of  soliciting  unmerited  indulgence, 
it  is  but  just  to  observe  that  the  present  work  was  not  com- 
menced upon  with  any  view  to  publication,  but  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  amusement^  and  of  employing  some  portion  of 
that  time,  which  the  cessation  of  active  professional  services 
had  rendered  peculiarly  irksome  3  bat  having  in  its  pro- 
gress assumed  a  magnitude  beyond  the  expectations  of  the 
Author,  he  has  been  induced  to  submit  it  to  the  public,  under 
the  hope  that  its  utility  may  be  admitted  as  an  apology  for 
any  defect  in  its  composition. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  constant  repetition  of  dates,  it  has 
been  thought  convenient  to  add  a  list  of  the  most  celebrated 
authors  quoted  or  referred  to  in  the  work,  with  the  period 
in  wMch  they  flourished. 
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Abacus.  The  necessity  of  some  method  for  facilitating^ 
mercantile  computations  roust  have  been  experienced  in  a  very 
early  period^  and  accordingly  we  find  that  long  before  either 
numeral  letters  or  figures  were  known^  a  plain  board  or 
table  divided  into  squares^  each  of  which  was  of  a  different 
numerical  value^  was  resorted  to  for  this  purpose :  and  re- 
cdved  the  name  of  Abacus  from  Pythagoras^  the  supposed 
inventor  of  it^  about  550  B.  C.  A  similar-  practice  was 
aidopted  by  the  Chinese  and  Indians  -,  and  also  by  the 
Romans  till  the  dissolution  of  their  empire^  from  which 
period  this  mode  of  calculation  was  lost  in  Italy  till  the 
tenth  century  3  when  Malmsbury  states  it  was  revived  by 
Pope  John  XV.^  who  had  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
use  of  the  Abacus^  from  the  Saracens  in  Spain. 

That  the  English  were  early  acquainted  with  a  knowledge 
of  arithmetic^  is  proved  from  a  treatise  having  been  written 
upon  that  science  by  Aldhelm^  bishop  of  Sherborne,  who 
lived  in  the  seventh  century^  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
method  of  computation  by  the  Abacus  was  introduced  into 
thb  toUntry  by  the  Romans.    So  late  as  towards  the  close  of 


the  sixteenth  century^  the  use  of  the  Abacus  was  the  first 
arithmetic  taught  to  children  of  whatever  rank^  and  the  only 
method  practised  by  the  common  people.  The  English 
Abacus  was  a  table  having  six  parallel  lines  drawn  across  it ; 
the  first  uf  which  was  for  units,  the  second  for  tens^  the  third 
for  hundreds,  the  fourth  for  thousands,  the  fifth  for  tens  of 
thousands,  and  the  sixth  for  hundreds  of  thousands.  In 
merciiants*  houses  the  lowest  line  served  for  pence,  the  next 
for  shillings,  the  third  for  pounds,  and  the  fourth  for  scores 
of  pounds  3  upon  these  lines  counters  were  placed,  and  as  the 
intervals  between  them  would  admit  of  but  one  coanter, 
it  was  considered  of  half  the  value  only  of  the  line  above 
it :  thus,  the  interval  between  the  pence  and  shillings  was 
sixpence,  between  the  shillings  and  pounds  ten  shillings. 
Most  of  the  counters  employed  for  this  purpose  were,  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  manufactured  in  France,  and  had 
some  appropriate  inscription,  as,  Gardez  vous  de  mis  comp- 
ter, &c.,  which  counters  being  frequently  found  among  the 
ruins  of  Abbies,  are  now  generally  known  as  Abbey-pieces. 

ABBEY.  About  the  commencement  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, many  of  the  most  pious  among  the  Christians  began  to 
form  themselves  into  distinct  societies,  and  to  reside  together 
in  a  kind  of  brotherhood,  in  places  where  they  might  per- 
form their  religious  duties  without  molestation.  In  the 
course  of  time  the  place  of  their  residence  acquired  its  name 
fit>m  the  particular  order  by  which  it  was  inhabited,  thus  the 
abbies  and  priories  were  so  called,  from  their  being  governed 
by  an  abbot  or  prior. 

According  to  Speed,  the  first  abbey  in  the  world  was 
fbunded  at  Bangor,  in  Flintshire,  about  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  when  Lucius,  king  of  Britain,  sent  Fagamus  and 
Damainus  to  instruct  the  Welch  in  the  Christian  faith.  Bede 
describes  it  as  being  in  a  very  fiourlshing  state  at  the  time  of 
Saint  Augustin>  arrival  in  England  $  and  Vaughan  says,  it 


\khd  then  an  establishment  of  two  thousand  four  hundred 
mpnks»  who  in  turns,  one  hundred  every  hour,  read  prayers 
and  sung  psakns  without  intermission.  This  celebrated 
monastery  was  destroyed  in  the  year  605,  and  twelve  hundred 
of  its  monks  massacred  by  Ethelfrith,  King  of  Northumber- 
land, in  consequence,  as  Dugdale  relates,  of  their  praying  for 
the  success  of  their  countrymen  and  fellow-christians  against 
the  Saxon  infidels  3  on  the  other  hand,  Godwin  and  others 
assert  it  to  have  been  at  the  instigation  of  Saint  Augustin, 
from  their  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  supremacy  of  the  Roman  Pontiff. 

The  greatest  and  richest  monasteries  and  abbies  were 
founded  in  England  prior  to  the  Norman  conquest,  at  which 
period  there  were  about  one  hundred,  but  towards  the  close 
of  John's  reign  the  number  had  increased  to  four  hundred  and 
seventy-six  abbies  and  priories^  and  eighty-one  alien  priories^ 
and  afterwards  many  chantries,  houses  of  friars,  hospitals  and 
colleges  were  erected.  Cambden  states  the  number  of 
monasteries  suppressed  in  England  and  Wales  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  at  six  hundred  and  forty-three^ 
besides  ninety  colleges,  two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
seventy  chantries  and  free  chapels,  and  one  hundred  and  ten 
hospitals.  Sir  Edward  Coke  mentions  the  following  twenty- 
six  abbies  and  two  priories,  as  having  the  privilege  of  a  seat 
in  the  great  Council  of  the  State. 

1.  Glastonbury.  This  monastery  was  founded  by  St. 
Patrick  in  425,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  church  supposed  to 
have  been  built  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  who  had  been  sent 
by  Philip  the  Apostle  of  Gaul,  about  the  year  64,  to  preach 
the  gospel  iu  Britain.  St.  Patrick,  who  was  the  first  Abbot, 
is  said  to  have  previously  resided  there  thirty-two  years  as  a 
hermit.  Richard  Why  ting  was  the  fifty-ninth  and  last  Abbot ; 
and  for  opposing  the  Reformation  and  refusing  to  surrender 
his  Abbey,  was,  in  the  year  1540,  hanged,  drawn  and  quar- 
tered at  Glastonbury  ^  being  drawn  thither  on  a  hurdle  from 


Wells^  where  he  had  been  condemned  at  the  Assizes^  and  theo 
hanged  upon  the  hill  where  St.  Michaers  church,  now  calkil 
the  Torr,  stands^  after  which  his  head  was  set  upon  the  Abbey 
gaCe^  and  the  Abbey  itself  demolished. 

The  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  took  precedence  of  all  the  other 
mitred  Abbots  till  the  year  1154,  when  this  honour  was  con- 
ferred upon  that  of  St.  Albans,  it  being  the  native  place  of 
Pope  Adrian  IV. 

8.  Canterbury.  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  St.  Augustin,  founded  a  monastery  at  this  place,  iu 
the  year  605,  which  he  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  though  it  was 
idBterwards  more  generally  known  as  St.  AugU8tin*s  Abbey. 
About  the  year  683,  Pope  Leo  II.  honoured  the  Abbot  with 
a  place  in  the  general  Council  of  Rome,  which  induced  hin^ 
to  claim  an  exemption  from  episcopal  jurisdiction,^  being 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  Pope.  The  privil^e 
of  a  mint  was  also  conferred  upon  the  Abbey  in  the  reign  of 
Ethel&tan.  Peter,  the  first  Abbot  was  nominated  by  St. 
Augustin.  John  Sturvey,  alias  Essex,  was  on  the  dissolution 
of  ^lonasteries  the  seventy-second  Abbot. 

3.  Westminster,  so  named  from  its  being  West  of  St.  Paul's^ 
according  to  Dugdale,  had  a  chi^rch  at  a  very  early 
period,  which  was  the  burial-place  of  Kings,  from  thet 
time  of  Lucuis,  AD.  180,  till  the  persecutions  under  Diocle- 
sian,  when  it  was  converted  into  an  idolatrous  temple  of 
Apollo.  This  edifice  was  situated  in  an  island  called  Thorney, 
and  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  the  time  of  Antoninut 
Pius.  Upon  its  ruins  Sebert,  King  of  the  East  Angles,  about 
the  year  610,  founded  an  Abbey,  and  dedicated  ittp  St.  Peter^ 
which  being  afterwards  damaged  by  the  Danes,  was.  repaired 
by  St.  Dunstan,  and  considerably  enlarged  and  beautifi^  by 
Edward  the  Confessor,  who  established  in  it  a  society  of 
Benedictines,  and  was  there  buried.  This  monastery  was 
pulled  down  by  Henry  III.,  who  erected  the  present  building,^ 
|Q  v^ich  Henry  VII.  added  his  chapel,   called  by  LebuK^ 


the  wonder  of  the  world.  Silwardas  was  the  first  Abbot; 
Herebertus,  the  fifteenth  Abbot,  founded  in  1181  Kilbum 
Abbey,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  making  it  a  cell  to  West- 
minster. William  Benson  was  the  forty-second  and  lail 
Abbot,  and  on  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  was  made  by 
Henry  VIII.,  in  1539,  the  first  Dean  of  Westminster )  about 
two  years  afterwards  Henry  converted  it  into  a  Bishopric, 
and  gave  it  to  Thomas  Thirlbey,  who  having  wasted  the 
patrimony  of  the  See,  was  removed  to  Norwich  in  1550,  and 
it  again  reverted  to  a  Deaneiy.  In  1556  the  monastic  insti- 
tution was  restored  by  Queen  Mary,  and  continued  till  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  who  changed  it  to  a  collegiate  church, 
of  a  Dean  and  twelve  Prebendaries,  as  it  still  continues. 

The  Abbot  of  Westminster  had  archiepiscopal  jurisdiction, 
and  the  keeping  of  the  regalia,  with  a  chfef  service  at  the 
King*s  coronation,  which  rights  are  now  held  by  the  Dean. 

4.  Saint  Albans,  founded  by  King  Ofia,  in  794,  in  hononr 
<^  St.  Alban,  who,  in  the  year  983,  first  sujQfered  martyrdom 
in  this  country.  Richard  Stevenage,  alias  Boreman,  was  the 
forty-first  and  last  Abbot  at  the  dissolution,  and  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  the  aionastery,  the  townsmen  paid  ^400 
to  the  King,  for  the  privilege  of  converting  it  into  a  parish 
church.  When  the  east  end  of  the  church  of  St.  Albans  was 
repaired  in  1257>  some  leaden  chests  containing  relics  were 
found,  and  on  a  plate  of  lead  the  following  inscription  :  In 
hoc  mausoleum  inventum  est  venerabile  corpus  Sancti  Albani, 
proto  martyris  Anglorum. 

5.  St,  Edmundsbury,  founded  by  Canute  in  1020,  as  an 
atonement  for  the  murder  of  Edmund,  King  of  the  E^t 
Angles,  by  Sirenus,  the  father  of  Canute  -,  the  thirty-third  and 
last  Abbot  was  John  M«lford,  alias  Reeve,  or  John  Reve  de 
Melford. 

6.  Peterborough,  founded  by  Peada,  the  first  christian  King 
of  Mercia,  in  the  year  655  -,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in 
^70,  and  repaired  by  St.  Adelwold  in  the  reign  of  King  Edgar, 


who  changed  its  ancient  name  of  Medeharastede  to  that  of 
Peterborough.  Leofric^  the  fifth  Abbot,  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  held  five  abbies  in  his  hands  at  once,  viz. :  Burton, 
Coventry,  Croyland,  Thorney,  and  Peterborough.  John 
Chambers,  the  forty-fifth  and  last  Abbot,  on  the  Abbey  being 
converted  into  an  Episcopal  See,  was  appointed  Bishop 
thereof,  by  Henry  VIII.,  in  1541. 

7.  Colchester,  founded  by  Euclo,  afterwards  steward  to 
Henry  I.*  in  the  year  1097*  John  Becke,  the  thirty-eighth  and 
last  Abbot,  being  attainted  of  high  treason  for  denying  the 
King's  supremacy,  was  executed  at  Colchester,  Dec.  1,  1539. 

8.  Eoerskam,  founded  by  St.  Egwin,  third  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, in  the  year  709.  The  fifty-first  and  last  Abbot  was 
Philip  Hawford,  alias  Ballard,  who  on  surrendering  the  Abbey 
was  made  Dean  of  Worcester. 

9.  Winchekombt,  founded  by  Kenwulf,  King  of  Mercia,  la 
797>  Afterwards  re-built  by  Oswald,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  in 
985,  and  Germanus,  Prior  of  Ramsey,  appointed  Abbot  by 
King  Edgar,  Richard  Mounslow  was  the  twenty-sixth 
Abbot  from  Germanus  at  the  dissolution. 

10.  Cr(^land,  in  Lincolnshire,  founded  by  Ethelbeld,  King 
of  Mercia,  in  the  year  716,  to  the  honour  of  St.  Guthlac,  who, 
it  is  said,  led  the  life  of  a  hermit  here,  and  by  his  sanctity, 
expelled  certain  frightful  phantoms  which  infested  the  place ; 
this  monastery  was  erected  at  a  vast  expense,  it  being  situated 
in  the  deepest  fens,  where  the  soil  is  so  moory  that  a  pole 
may  be  thrust  several  feet  into  it.  John  Wells  was  the 
thirty-ninth  and  last  Abbot. 

11;  Battle,  in  Sussex,  founded  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
^n  the  year  1067,  to  commemorate  his  victory  over  the 
British,  and  that  prayers  might  be  offered  for  the  souls  of 
such  as  were  slain.  John  Hammond  was  the  thirty-first  and 
last  Abbot. 

12.  Reading,  founded  by  Henry  1.,  in  the  year  1125.  Hugl^ 
Faringdon,  the  thirty-second  Abbot,  together  with  two  of  hit 


inoiiks^  named  Rugg  and  Onion^  for  refusing  to  surrender 
tbe  Abbey»  were  hanged^  drawn,  and  quartered,  at  Readings 
in  November,  1539. 

13.  Abingion,  founded  by  Cissa,  King  of  the  West  Saxons, 
in  the  year  675.  Thomas  Pentbecost,  alias  Rowland,  was 
the  fifty-first  and  last  Abbot. 

14.  fValtham,  founded  by  Earl  Harold,  afterwards  King, 
in  1069.    The  last  Abbot  was  Robert  Fuller. 

15.  Shrewsbury,  founded  by  Roger  de  Montgomery,  Earl 
of  Arundel  and  Shrewsbury,  in  1083.  Thomas  Butler  waa 
the  twenty-fburth  and  last  Abbot. 

16.  Cirencester,  founded  by  Henry  I,  in  1 117.  John  filake 
was  the  twenty-ninth  and  last  Abbot. 

17.  Gloucester,  founded  by  Osric,  afterwards  King   of^ 
Northumberland,  in  the  year  681 .     William  Malveme  was  the 
thirty-second  and  last  Abbot. 

18.  Bardney,  in  Lincolnshire,  founded  by  Ethelred,  King  of 
if  ercia,  in  the  year  7 12.    William  Morton  was  the  last  Abbot: 

19.  HuUn,  in  Norfolk,  founded  by  Canute,  in  1031.  Wil- 
liam Rugge,  alias  Reppes,  the  thirty-seventh  Abbots  was 
made  Bishop  of  Norwiclu  by  Hen.  VIU.,  with  permission  to 
continue  Abbot  of  Hulme. 

20.  Thorney,  in  Cambridgeshire,  formerly  called  Ankeridge, 
from  its  being  the  &vourite  residence  of  a  number  of  Ancho- 
rites. Saxulfus,  a  religious  and  devout  man,  founded  at  this 
place  a  monastery  with  hermit*s  cells,  which  was  rebuilt  by 
Ethdwold,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  in  the  year  972.  Roger 
Blytt,  or  Blyth,  was  the  thirty-second  and  last  Abbot. 

21.  Ramsey,  founded  by  Ailwine,  Eaii  of  the  East  Angles, 
in^  the  year  979.  John  Lawrence  was  the  thirty-fifth  arid  last 
Abbot. 

22.  Hyde,  in  Hampshire,  founded  by  Edward  the  Elder, 
in  compliance  with  the  will  of  his  father  Alfred,  about  the 
year  908.  It  was  first  called  New-minster,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  i  >ld-minster,  or  Cathedral  of  Winchester,  within  the 
pracinets  of  whose  cemetery  it  was  founded  -,    but  the  near 
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Neighbourhood  of  these  two  great  churches  caused  the  monki 
of  New-minster  to  transplant  themselves^  about  two  hundred 
years  after  the  first  erection  of  the  monastery^  to  a  place  called 
Hyde^  without  the  city  walls  of  Winchester :  at  first  it  was 
governed  by  Seculars,  but  in  the  year  964  Rthelwold,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  introduced  Monks  and  converted  the  college 
into  a  monastery.  John  Salcot,  alias  Capon^  the  thirty- 
eighth  Abbot,  having  been  instrumental  in  procuring 
Henry's  divorce  from  Catherine  of  Arragon,  was,  on  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Abbey,  promoted  to  the  Bishoprick  of  Salis- 
bury. 

23.  Malnubury,  founded  by  Eleuthefius,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, in  the  year  675.     Richard  Frampton  was  the  forty- 

*  fifth  and  last  Abbot.  On  the  dissolution,  one  Stump,  a  rich 
dothier^  purchased  the  Abbey  of  the  King,  and  converted  it 
into  a  parish  church,  and  the  offices  into  rooms  for  weaving. 

24.  York,  Si,  Merry *5,  founded  by  Allan,  Earl  of  Richmond, 
ii)  1083.  William  Dent,  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution,  was 
the  thirty-first  Abbot. 

25.  Selhy,  in  Yorkshire,  founded  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
in  the  year  1069.  Robert  Roger  wits  the  thirty- third  and  last 
Abbot,  and  the  Abbey  was  converted  into  a  parochial  church. 

26.  Coventry,  founded  by  Leofric,  Earl  of  Chester,  and 
Godiva  his  wife,  in  1043.  Leofwine  was  appointed  Abbot, 
and  being  in  1054  made  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  he  ordained  that 
his  successors,  superiors  of  this  monastery,  should  be  called 
Priors  and  not  Abbots  -,  upon  his  death  Robert  de  Limesay, 
Bishop  of  Chester,  about  the  year  1100,  obtained  the  custody 
of  the  Abbey  from  Henry  I.,  and  removed  his  see  thither, 
constituting  it  the  chief  cathedral  of  the  diocese  ;  but  dying 
soon  afterwards,  the  see  reverted  to  Lichfield,  when  it 
was  agreed,  that  the  precedency  in  the  style  episcopal  should 
be  given  to  Coventry,  and  that  both  places  should  choose 
their  Bishop  alternately,  and  make  one  chapter,  in  which  the 
Prior  of  Coventry  should  preside.  Thomas  Camsell  wa» 
Prior  at  the  disaolutioa. 


27*  St,  Jokn^s  qf  Jerusalem,  ip  London^  founded  .by  Jor-^ 
daDus  Brlsel^  in  the  jr^r  1100^  apd  j^verned  by  a  Prior^  wha 
W9a  styled  Primus  An^\m  Boro.  William  Weston  wm  tl^ 
thirty 'third  and  last  Prior, 

98.  Tewhbury,  founded  by  Oddo^  Duke  of  Mercia,  in  715. 
In  the  year  930,  Haylwardus  Snew  built  a  monastery  at 
Cranebom,  to  which  he  sultjected  th^  Priory  of  Tewksbury } 
biM;  Jlobert  Fit^s-Haiwon^  in  tbfi  year  U08,  re-built  the 
Abbey  of  Tevfhbhnrf,  and  ohaaged  Crapebom  into  a  Pnoiy^ 
dependent  upon  TewJcsbury.  John  W^^  ^Ufts  Wakem^n^ 
the  twaotynsixth  Abbett,  Fas  inad^  Pishop  ^  Gloucester  by 
Hen«  VIII,  and  tbe  monastery  became  the  parish  churab- 

^9.  Tamiodc,  fouoded  by  Odlgar^  iBarl  fii  I>e¥o.osbip»i  In 
961.    John  Reryn  nfias  tke  tbirty^sixth  md  last  AbtwL 

The  total  rarenue  of  the  Abbey  laads,  at  Ih^r  resigaatian 
into  the  King's  hands,  was  viedued  at  two  million  eight 
hundned  and  tfty4iiiee  thousand  pawnds,  an  ireaieoae  gma  la 
those  days. 

ABBOT.    Xhis  tide  of  dignity  and  honour  among  the 
StWB,    appears  to   iMive  been  first  assumed  by  ilvs  beads 
of  monasteries,  about  the  time  of  jSt.  Jerome,  towards  the 
dose  of  the  Iburth  century.     At  whidh  period  they  weee 
subject  to   the   Biiihops   and    ordinary   Pastors,   and   en 
Simdays  frequented  the  parish  <:hurefa  with  the  rest  of  the 
people ;  at  lengtii,  probably  on  account  of  the  distance  of  the 
monastery  from  any  place  of  worship,  the  monks  were 
^flowed  to  cdect  a  priest  from  th^  own  community,  and  the 
xiioiee  generally  fell  vpam  die  Abbot,  whose  functioas,  how- 
ever, extended  no  fiirther  than  to  the  apiribial  assistance  of 
his  monastery,  and  he  continued  still  in  subjection  to  the 
Bishops,  till  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  oentwry,  when  the 
Abbots  began  to  assume  to  themsdves  the  title  of  Lord,  with 
other  badges  of  the  episcopacy,  particubudy  the  mitre.    In 
Britain  the  mitred  Abbots,  that  th^  might  be  distioguisfaed 
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from  those  of  an  inferior  order,  were  called  Abbots-eovereign 

and  Abbots-general  -,  and  the  heads  of  those  Priories  who 

bad  become  exempt    from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop, 

took  upon  themselves  the  dignity  of  Lords-Priors. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  Abbies  and  Monasteries  by  Hen. 

VIII,  the  title  of  Abbot  was  no  longer  permitted,  with  the 

exception  of  that  of  Hulm,  in  Norfolk,  the  Abbot  of  which 

Monastery  being  made  by  Henry,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  was 

by  virtue  of  a  pri^^te  Act  of  Parliament,  continued  as  Abbot 
of  Hulm,  and  permitted   to  entertain  a  Prior  and  twelve 

monks  3    accordingly  Montague,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  just 

before  the  grand  rebellion,  wrote  himself   in  his   leases, 

Richard,  by  divine  permission.  Lord  Bibhop  of  Norwich,  and 

Lord  Abbot  of  St.  Bennets  de  Hulm,  and  which  title  it  is  said 

may  still  be  assumed  by  the  Bishops  of  Norwich. 

ABDICATION.  Dioclesian,  the  Roman  Emperor,  first' 
acquired  the  glory  of  giving  to  the  world  the  example  of  a 

■ 

monarch  abdicating  his  crown,  which  ceremony  took  place 
on  the  1st  of  May,  A.  D.  305.  He  afterwards  retired  to  his 
country-seat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salona,  and  died  in  313. 
Several  of  the  Saxon  Kings,  during  the  Heptarchy,  abdicated 
or  resigned  their  thrones  to  assume  the  monastic  habit,  and 
repaired  to  Rome,  that  they  might  receive  the  tonsure  from 
the  Pope's  hands.  James  II.  was  declared  by  the  British  Par- 
liament to  have  abdicated  his  crown  in  1688. 

ABLUTION.  The  antiquity  of  ablutions,  as  a  religious 
ceremony,  is  equal  to  any  recorded.  Moses  enjoined  them ; 
the  Heathens  adopted  them,  and  they  have  been  continued  by 
Mahomet  and  his  followers.  The  Egyptian  priests  had  their 
Uiurnal  and  nocturnal  ablutions.  The  Indians  purified  them- 
selves in  the  sacred  stream  of  the  Ganges.  The  Grecians 
iiad  their  sprinklings,  and  the  Romans  their  lustrations  and 
lavatiQns ;  the  ancient  Christians  had  their  ablutions  before 
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communion^  which  custom  is  still  retained  in  the  Romish 
church ;  thus  the  practice  of  ablution  has  acquired  a  footing 
amongst  most  nations^  and  makes  a  considerable  part  of  their 
established  religions. 

ABSOLUTIONS.     CSee  Indulgendts.) 

ABSORPTION^  a  term  used  for  the  disappearance  of  larg^ 
tracts  of  land  ^  several  instances  of  which  have  occurred  both 
in  ancient  and  modem  times.  In  1566,  a  considerable  tract 
of  miouhtainous  country  in  China  was  absorbed  into  the 
earthy  and  all  the  towns  with  their  inhabitaiits  perished.  In 
April  1647>  Bassia^  near  Turin^  in  Piedmont^  sunk  with  its 
inhabitants.  In  December  1735>  one  hundred  yards  of 
Portland  Isle  sunk  into  the  sea  ;  and  in  1737  a  great  part  of 
the  Cliff  of  Scarborough.  Penguin  Island^  near  Table  Bay, 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  disappeared  in  1809. 

As  Islands  have  been  destroyed  and  swallowed  up  by  the  sea, 
so  also  have  they  suddenly  and  unaccountably  appeared ;  thus 
an  Island  was  raised  in  the  Atlantic,  near  St.  Michael's,  in  the 
year  1638,  five  miles  in  length.  Also  a  mountain  in  the  sea, 
near  Puzzoli,  which  is  called  Mons  Sanctus,  or  the  Sacred 
Mounti    Many  similar  phenomena  might  be  mentioned. 

ACADEMY;  Some  attribute  the  name  and  origin  of 
Academies  to  Cadmus,  the  Phoenician,  as  being  the  first  who 
introduced  learning  among  the  Greeks  5  though  others,  with 
more  propriety,  to  one  Academus,  who  having,  about  1250 
B.  C,  a  large  grove  at  Athens,  permitted  the  learned  men  of 
that  city  to  assemble  there  for  the  purpose  of  philosophical 
conferences  5  among  these  the  followers  of  Plato  were  called 
Academics. 

The  moderns  by  an  Academy  understand  a  society  of 

r 

learned  persons,  for  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  arts 
and  sciences,  by  a  communication  of  their  discoveries  to  eacli 
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other  'y  the  first  Academy  of  this  description  was  that  founded 
hy  Ptolemy  Soter^  of  Alexandria^  about  986  B.  C.  Theo- 
dosius^  the  Younger^  also  established  one  at  Constantinople. 
Others  again  assert,  that  Charlemaigne  is  entitled  to  the 
honor  of  having  first  founded  an  Academy  of  this  description, 
which  was  composed  of  the  most  learned  men  in  his  court, 
the  Emperor  himself  being  a  member. 

Academies,  considered  as  a  kind  of  Collegiate  School  or 
Seminary,  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  liberal  sciences, 
Vere  first  established  at  Rome,  in  the  time  of  Adrian,  and 
were  erected  in  various  parts  of  Europe  in  the  thirteenth 
<:entury,  wider  the  denomination  of  Universities,  as  embrac-^ 
4Bg  the  whole  circle  of  science. 

ACCl^NTS.  Ml".  West  maintains  that  acdents  were  origi- 
nally notes,  Mt  ovet  trords  to  direct  the  several  tones  and 
inflexions  of  the  voice  requisite  to  give  the  whole  sentence  its 
proper  harmony  and  cadence,  and  that  they  were  invented 
lyyAristophaneSi  the  Grammarian,  a  native  (rf  Byzantium, 
about  the  time  of  Ptoletny  Fhilopateri  SOO  years  befbre 
Christ.  Vassius,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Gfeek  accents,  en- 
deavours to  prove  that  accents  to  aylktbles  are  of  modem 
invention,  and  that  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  manuscript 
-or  inseription,  till  170  years  after  Christ ;  it  is  alleged  by 
<»ther8  that  accentual  mat-ks  were  not  in  common  use  till 
dbout  the  seventh  century,  dt  which  time  they  are  first 
4iotieed  in  MSB. 

ACHlElOMAtlC.    (See  Telescope  J 

ACEOSnCS  3  according  to  Cicero,  the  SybilUne  Oracles 
-were  written  in  a  kind  of  Acrostks  -,  some  pretend  to  find 
Acrostics  in  the  Psalms,  particularly  in  those  called  the 
ABCDARIAN  Psalms. 
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ACTOR.  The  d/aroa  in  its  drigitial>  contif  ted  only  of  a 
simple  ^iiofug^  M9ho  sving  or  reciitd  nm  hjMa  in  honoitr  of 
BsechiM.  Thespis  first  itiitfoduocd  an  actor  ot  persona  to  ease 
the  chartra ;  JfeflGhylat  added  a  second  person  to  conduct  a 
dialogue  with  th^  fi^t  8oplM>elet  brovght  forward:  a  thkd 
actor.  The  adtors  were  highly  esteemed  by  the  Greeks,  and 
we  fibd  .£schyht^>  Sophedes^  and  Aristof^nes  taking  a  part 
in  their  own  piec^>  yet  the  Romans  hM  thetn  in  contempt. 
/Stee  Drama  J 

ACTBESSBS^  were  unknown  to  the  aocienU^  thougU 
Fh#ynicho8^  the  pupil  of  Thespis,  introduced  women's  parts  on 
the  sta^e,  but  these  parts  were  always  performed  by  men  j 
hence  one  reason  for  the  use  of  maska  among  them: 
Aetcesses>  it  is  said>  were  not  known  on  the  English  stage  tili 
aftite  ike  restoration  of  Charles  11.^  who  has  been  diarged 
with  contributing  to  the  corruption  of  manners  by  imforting 
this  usage  from  abroad,  but  this  can  be  only  partly  true;  the 
Qbeen  of  James  I.  performed  a  part  In  a  pastoral ;  and  Pryn 
in  his  Histrionoatrix,  speaks  of  Actresses  in  his  tinae  as  women 
of  a  loose  character^  which  was  one  reason  ef  the  severe 
peraecutiia  brought  against  him  £or  that  book* 

ACTS.    (See  Drama.) 

AD^tJlTANT.  His  officer  was  ihtmdaced  into  our  knilltaf y 
^service  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeeDdi  century>  and 
ranked  above  a  Seijeant-Major ;  but  the  situation  Was  not 
usually  held  by  a  commisstoned  bffieelr  till:  the  French  revo- 
lutionary war  in  1793. 

ADMIftAL.  Anderson  ttaces  the  name  to  the  year  658, 
at  which  time,  he  sayid>  there  was  an  Admiral  of  the  Erench 
havy  >  bat  authors  differ  very  much  as  to  the  origin  of  this 
title.  Sir  Henry  %)elman  thinks,  that  both  the  name  and 
d%nity  of  Admiral  yrete  derived  fh)m  the  Saracens,  and  intro^ 
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duccd  during  the  Crusades^  by  Edward  I.  into  this  country  > 
for  Admiral^  Admirante,  in  the  Arabic  tongue;  signifies  a 
Prince  or  Chief  Ruler^  and  the  Arabs  called  the  commander 
of  their  navy  by  that  name^  as  one  of  rank  and  consequence. 
The  Sicilians^  followed  by  the  Genoese,  borrowed  this  term 
fix)in  the  Saracens,  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  > 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  there  are  any  instances  of  Admirals 
in  this  part  of  Europe,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  first  time  this  title  is  noticed  in  the 
English  history,  is  in  the  year  1224,  when  Richard  de  Lacy 
was  appointed  Admiral.  In  the  year  1294,  there  were  three 
Admirals,  one  of  whom,  John  de  Botetort,  was  Admiral  of 
the  Yarmouth  or  North  Station  5  the  second,  William  de 
Leibume,  Admiral  of  the  Portsmouth  or  South  station }  and 
the  third.  Admiral  of  the  Western  station.  However,  very 
soon  afterwards,  in  1306,  there  were  but  two  officers  of  that 
rank,  the  one  Admiral  of  the  North,  having  the  command 
from  the  Thames  mouth  to  the  Northern  parts,  and  the  other 
Admiral  of  the  West,  from  the  Thames  mouth  Westward ; 
which  regulation  continued  till  the  year  1405,  though  in 
some  few  instances  both  these  commands  were  vested  in  one 
person.  The  first  who  had  this  honor  was  John  de  Beauchamp, 
brother  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  the  year  1360 ;  he  was 
also  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  The  next  was  Richard 
Fitz  Allen,  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surry,  who,  in  ISS7,  was  the 
first  person  dignified  with  the  title  of  Admiral  of  England, 
which  was  granted  him  by  Rich.  n.  3  he  held  this  office  but 
one  year,  when  the  navy  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
two  Admirals  as  before.  In  1406,  the  commands  were  united 
in  the  person  of  John  Beaufort,  Earl  of  Somerset,  who  was 
the  second  that  had  the  rank  of  Admiral  of  England. 

The  first  who  had  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral  of 
England  was  John  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  Lord  Great 
Chamberlain  of  England,  in  the  year  1485,  and  this  with 
little  interruption  continued  till  the  resignation,  in  conse- 
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quenoe  of  the  test  act^  of  James^  Duke  of  York^  afterwards 
James  II.«  when,  in  the  stead  of  Lord  High  Admiral  of 
England,  Commissioners  were  appointed  for  executing  his 
duties,  which  continued  till  1685,  when  James  II.,  on  his 
accession,  took  the  management  of  the  Admiralty  Offices 
into  his  own  hands ;  on  his  abdication  in  1688,  they  were 
again  placed  under  the  management  of  Commissioners,  and 
liave  so  continued  to  the  present  time,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion, in  favor  of  George,  Prince  of  Denmark,  the  husband  of 
Queen  Anne,  who,  during  his  life,  had  the  title  of  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  England,  and  when  the  union  took  place  in  1707, 
Lord  High  Admiral  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Admiralty  Court  was  erected  by  Edward  III.,  though 
the  jurisdiction  is  traced  to  the  reign  of  John;  its  power 
was  much  enlarged  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  when  it  first 
took  cognizance  of  criminal  as  well  as  civil  matters. 

ADVENT.  In  the  ancient  church  great  austerity  was 
practised  during  this  season,  as  a  pious  preparation  for  the 
coming  on  of  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  5  marriages  were, 
consequently,  prohibited  -,  it  was  first  directed  to  be  observed 
A.  D.  430 ',  and  formerly  included  five  or  six  Sundays  -,  the 
number  was  limited  to  four  A.  D.  1000. 

ENIGMA.  Gale  supposes  that  the  Egyptians  borrowed 
the  use  of  Mmgcoas  from  the  Hebrews.  Solomon  is  said  to 
have  been  particularly  skilful  in  the  solution  of  them  3  and 
we  find,  in  Judges  XIV.  12,  13,  Sampson  saying,  "  I  will 
now  put  forth  a  riddle  to  you.*'  The  operation  of  cupping 
performed  in  ancient  days  by  a  machine  of  brass,  the  air 
being  exhausted  by  fire,  is  ingeniously  represented  by  the 
following  JEnigma  of  Aristotle's,  thus  translated. 
'^1  saw  a  man,  who,  unprovoked  with  ire. 
Stuck  brass  upon  another's  back  with  fire." 

Arist,  Rhet. 
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MOLll^lLE,  An  kydraulic  iostrunieDt,  which  beiiig  miecf 
Mfitk  water  and  exposed  to  the  fire,  producoi  a  strong  blast 
of  wiBfl.  Thk  Instruinaot  is  mentioned  hj  Vitruvius^  Des 
Cartes  and  ethers  ]  and  an  .£olipiie  of  great  antiquity,  made 
of  brass,  wbb  lately  dug  up  an  the  site  of  the  Baaingstokc 
Canal,  and  prasentad  to  the  Antiqnarian  Society  of  London ; 
it  IS  tn  the  form  of  a  grotesque  human  figure,  and  the  blast 
proceeds  from  ils  mouth.  Dr.  Piatt  gives  an  instance  whene 
the  .^^lipile  is  actually  used  to  Wow  the  fire.  The  Ijord  of 
the  Manor  of  fissington  is  bound  by  his  tenure  to  drive  a 
goose,  eveiy  New  Year's  Day*  three  times  round  the  hall  pf 
the  Lord  of  Hilton,  while  Jack  of  Hilton  (a  brazen  figure, 
formerly  a  Saxon  Idcd,  having  the  structure  of  an  .^oliptle) 
blows  tiie  fire. 

^OLUS^S  HABP,  an  instrument  producing  agreeable 
sounds  on  being  exposed  to  a  current  of  air.  Thomson^  in 
a  aote  to  his  cdebiated  ode  on  Irhis  instrument,  ascribes  the 
iwvaition  of  it  to  Mr.  Osw^  5  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
known  to  Kisdier,  and  described  by  him  in  a  book  eotitted 
If agia  FhoDOtaeikA  H  Fhonorgia. 

iBE  A.  This  word,  it  is  said,  was  first  made  use  of  by  the 
Spaniards,  to  denote  the  period  they  became  subject  to  the 
Roman  Empire,  tmder  Augustus ;  the  letters  A :  ER :  A.  sig- 
nifying the -words  Annus  erat  Augusti.  Tte  folbwing  axe 
the  pitecipal  ^as  or  Epochas  noticed  in:bist0ry^ 

The  Julian  Period,  which  has  been  adopted  1^  'modem 
<$lttO|Mdogers,  and  fixmi  which  all  iEros  and  Spoohas  a^ 
deduced,  was  invented  by  Joseph  Justus  Soaknger,  an  Italian 
and  professor  cyf  the  belles  lettres  in  the  Univeisily  of  L^deo^ 
in  1593 ;  it  is  so  called  from  its  being  composed  of  a  series 
of  7980  Jutfan  years,  arising  by  ^the  midtiplication  of  the 
cycles  of  the  moon,  the  sun  a«d  iiidictioB,id2 :  28  x  19  xl5, 
into  one  another ;  and  the  year  in  which  our  Saviour  was  bom^ 
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vliich  is  the  common  Epocha  throughout  Europe,  is  usually 
<x>mputed  to  be  the  4713  year  of  the  Julian  Period. 

Hie  fVarid,  according  to  Julius  Africanus^  was  created  78? 
years  before  the  Julian  Period^  answering  to  the  year  5500 
before  Christ ;  but  when  this  Epocha  came  to  be  admitted 
into  civil  use,  eight  years  were  added  to  it,  that  so  every  year 
thereof  divided  by  15,  might  exhibit  the  Indiction,  which  the 
Eastern  Emperors  used  in  their  charters  and  diplomas :  this 
by  some  has  been  called  the  Epocha  of  the  Period  of  Constant 
Unople,  and  was  common  among  the  Greeks  and  also  among 
the  Russians,  which  last  have,  however,  lately  admitted  the 
Julian  Calendar,  and  began  their  year  from  the  first  of 
January. 

Panadorus,  a  monk  of  Egypt,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
«omputatk)n  of  Easter,  established  the  Alexandrian  or  Greek 
Ecclesiastical  Epocha,  assuming  the  creation  of  the  world  to 
have  happiened  5493  B.  C.  Eusebius,  in  his  Chronicon,  states 
it  to  have  been  created  4228  B.  C. )  Archbishop  Usher  and 
Dupin,  4004  B.  C. ;  Melancthon,  3963  B.  C. ;  Luther^  S960 
B.  C.  3*  and  Helvicus  Calvisius  and  others,  3950  B.  C.^  but 
actx>rding  to  the  computation  of  the  Jews,  and  to  which  they 
Still  adhere,  the  world  was  created  on  the  7th  day  of  October 
in  the  Julian  Period  953,  or  3761  B.  C. 

The  Olympiad  Epocha,  so  famous  in  ancient  history,  had 
its  origin  from  the  Olympic  Games,  celebrated  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  fifth  year,  to  commemorate  the  victories  of 
Hercules  and  other  fabulous  heroes.  The  utility  of  the 
Olympiad,  as  an  established  sera  in  the  Greek  chronology  and 
history  is  well  known ;  and  Scaliger,  who  gave  up  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  his  time  in  an  attempt  to  elucidate  the 
origin  of  it,  triumphs  with  no  small  degree  of  exultation,  in 
the  imagined  success  of  his  researches.  ''Hail  !**  says  he, 
''venerable  Olympiad!  thou  guardian  of  dates  and  seras ! 
assertrix  of  historical  truth,  and  curb  of  the  fanatical  licen- 
tiousness of  chronologists  !*'  &c.  &c.     Nevertheless,  chrono- 
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logers  are  for  from  being  agreed  aboat  the  precise  time  ii 
which  the  Olympiads  began^  some  dating  them  from  the  tic* 
tory  of  Coroebofi  the  Elean,  and  others  throwing  their  origi- 
nal thirteen^  and  even  twenty-eighty  Olympiads  further  back- 
ward. This  was  done  by  artificial  dironologen^  wfao^  in 
ovder  to  accommodate  the  Olympiads  to  their  systems  and 
oompatations^  have^  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  obserres^  added  to 
their  antiquity  one  hundred  and  twelve  years.  Chronologers, 
however^  in  all  their  computations^  >fp^^  ^o  reckon  down- 
ward from  that  Olympiad^  in  which  Corcebus  the  Elean  was 
conqueror :  the  first  year  of  whicii  was  the  776th  B.  C, 
answering  to  the  Julian  Period  of  3938. 

The  Epocha  of  the  BuUdUng  of  Rome,  or  Urbis  ConditiB, 
U.C.>  according  to  Varro,  whose  ofMnion  was  adopted  by  the 
Roman  Emperors  in  their  proclamations^  and  the  classical 
writers  in  general^  and  by  most  modem  chronolbgers^  oom- 
saenoed  on  the  dOth  of  Aprils  in  the  year  of  the  Julian 
Period^  3961^  or  753  B.  C.  Sir  Isaac  Newton^  however, 
states  that  Rome  was  built  in  the  fifteenth  age  after  the 
destruction  of  Troy,  which  took  place  904  B.  C,  and  allow- 
ing twenty-one  years  to  each  of  the  fourteen  kings  who 
reigned  in  Alba,  previous  to  the  building  of  Rome,  it  woald 
bring  forward  that  Epoch  to  the  thirty-eighth  Olympiad,  or 
6«7B.C. 

The  Epocha  of  Nahonaaar,  King  of  Babylon,  used  by 
Hipparcbus,  Ptolemy  and  others,  commenced  on  the  96tb 
Feb.  747  B.  C. 

The  author  of  the  Vulgar  or  ChrMan  JEra,  being  the 
method  of  computation  adopted  by  Christians  in  general,  wa» 
JHonysius,  by  birth  a  Scythian,  and  Abbot  of  Rome,  A.  D. 
5075  he  b^an  his  account  from  the  Conception  or  Incama- 
^k>n>  by  us  popularly  called  Lady-day  or  the  Annunciation, 
which  he  stated  to  have  happened  in  the  year  4713  of  the 
Julian  Period :  before  his  time  the  Christians  usuaUy  com- 
puted their  years  either  from  the  Building  of  Rome,  or 
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nccording  to  the  orders  of  the  Emperr>r5  and  Conmilfl^  and 
by  other  wbjs  in  use  with  the  people  among  whom  they 
Kred.  Anderson^  in  his  History  of  Commerce^  asserts  that 
the  Emperor  Justinian  was  the  first  who,  about  the  year  533> 
sanctioned  this  iBra  ^  but  it  was  not  followed  in  Germany  or 
IVance,  till  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Great,  in  the 
commencement  of  the  ninth  century,  nor  in  Spam,  till  after 
the  acpulsion  of  the  Saracens  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

In  England,  this  method  of  computation  seems  to  have 
been  practised  soon  after  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
by  St.  Augustin,  and  is  first  noticed  by  the  Venerable  Bede, 
in  bis  ecclesiastical  history,  written  in  the  year  731.  UntO 
the  conquest  by  the  Normans,  the  year  was  presumed  to 
begin  from  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  but  after  the  con- 
quest, no  settled  period  for  the  commencement  of  tiie  year 
seems  to  have  been  determined  upon^  it  being  sometimes 
stated  by  our  early  historical  writers  as  commencing  on  -die 
birth,  and  at  other  times  on  the  conception  of  our  Saviour  | 
about  the  middle  of  the  'fifteenth  century,  the  method  of 
beginning  the  year  from  Lady-day  appears  to  have  been  the 
most  common,  and  to  have  prevailed  until  the  year  17S9, 
when  the  Gregorian  Calendar,  altering  the  commencemenl 
of  the  year  to  the  first  of  January,  was  established  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  thou^  in  foreign  mercantile  transactions  the 
Old  Style  is  in  nwny  instances  continued.     fSee  Year,) 

The  Epacha  of  the  Hedjira  commences  on  the  16th  of  July, 
the  day  of  Mahomet's  flight  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  A.  D. 
6^,  and  is  used  by  aiU  wbo  profess  the  Mahometan  &itb, 
having  been  introduced  by  Omar  the  third  Emperor  of  the 
Turks  5  this  year  consists  of  but  twelve  lunar  months. 

iBTNA.  The  first  volcanic  eruption  from  this  mountun 
is  that  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  which  compelled  the 
Sicani  to  rdinquish  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  but  the  exact 
time  is  not  known;    the  second »  according  to  Eusebius, 


happened  564  years  before  Christ,  since  which  they  have  been 
frequently  noticed  in  history.  Livy  records  one  which  hap- 
pened 121  B.  C,  and  occasioned  so  much  injury  to  the 
country^  that  the  inhabitants  were  excused  the  payment  of 
taxes  to  the  Romans  for  ten  years.  And  in  the  year  1329^ 
the  eruptions  from  the  moimtain  continued  with  little  inter- 
mission for  a  whole  year^  and  created  so  much  alarm  to  the 
inhabitants^  that  they  clothed  themselves  in  mourning.  In 
the  year  1669^  the  habitations  of  twenty-seven  thousand 
people  were  destroyed^  and  near  seventeen  thousand  people 
perished  by  one  of  these  dreadful  occurrences. 

AFRICA.  This  quarter  of  the  globe  received  its  name 
from  the  Romans^  but  the  etymology  of  the  word  is  much 
disputed ;  it  was  anciently  called  Lybia^  and  considered  as  a 
part  of  Europe^  the  world  being  at  that  time  divided  into  two 
parts  only,  viz :  Asia  and  Europe  >  the  period  when  Africa 
was  accounted  as  a  distinct  portion  cannot  be  exactly  ascer- 
tained^ the  Romans  being  merely  acquainted  with  those 
provinces  which  stretch  along  the  Mediterranean  Sea>  from 
£g3^t  westward  to  the  Stndts  of  Gibraltar.  Africa  was  first 
^circumnavigated  by  the  Phoenicians  in  the  reign  of  Necho^ 
King  of  Egypt^  about  600  B.  C. ;  they  took  their  departure 
from  a  port  in  the  Red  Sea,  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  returned  through  the  Straits  of  Gades  to  the  mouths  of 
the  Nile.  The  destruction  of  Carthage  by  Scipio,  146  B.  C, 
subjected  Africa  to  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  from  whom 
it  was  taken  by  the  Vandfds  and  other  barbaroufi  nations,^ 
A.  D.  439.  It  was  for  a  short  time  recovered  by  the  Greek 
Empire  under  Belisarius,  in  530,  but  was  overrun  and  finally 
subdued  by  the  Saracens  and  Moors,  about  the  year  700.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Moors,  apprehen- 
sive of  being  subdued  by  Spain,  placed  themselves  under  tb^ 
protection  of  the  Turks,  and  they  are  now  subjects  of  tlu^ 
Ottoman  Empire. 
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Vasco  de  Grama  has  the  merit  of  first  communicating  a 
geographical  outline  of  the  southern  and  western  parts  of 
Afirica,  as  ascertained  by  him^  during  his  vo3rage8  in  1497 
and  1499. 

The  first  commercial  voyage  from  England  to  the  African 
shores  was  in  1536.  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1688  granted  a 
patent  to  some  merchants  at  Exeter^  for  an  exclusive  tnde  to 
the  rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia^  for  ten  years ;  thus  establish* 
ing  the  first  company  for  trading  to  Africa. 

AGATE.  This  mineral  is  mentioned  by  Theophrastus  and 
Fliny^  as  chiefly  used  for  ornamental  works.  The  engraved 
gems,  those  precious  remains  of  ancient  art,  are  principally 
of  Agate,  and  several  of  exquisite  beauty  are  preserved  in  the 
cabmets  of  the  curious. 

AGRICULTURE.  The  art  of  cultivating  the  soil  was 
carried  to  great  perfection  both  by  the  Egyptaaxa  and  Chal- 
deans, and  no  doubt  from  its  importance  must  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  mankind  frt>m  the  earliest  periods  of  the 
world.  Hesiod,  who  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  con-' 
temporary  with  Homer,  was  the  first  among  the  Greeks  who 
wrote  on  this  subject.  According  to  his  account,  the  earth 
originally  produced  corn  without  cultivation,  and  this  sera  he 
entitled  the  Golden  Age :  afterwards  the  earth  became  un- 
fruitful, and  the  Greeks  for  a  long  time  subsisted  on  acorns 
and  berries,  till  Ceres  introduced  the  science  of  Agriculture. 
Hesiod  entitled  his  poem  '*  Weeks  and  Days,"  because  Agri- 
culture requires  an  exact  observance  of  times  and  seasons. 

The  early  Britons  acquired  their  knowledge  of  husbandry 
from  the  Grauls,  yet  it  was  little  attended  to  till  the  arrival  of 
the  Romans,  who  by  their  encouragement  of  it,  especially 
under  Agricola,  were  enabled  to  export  considerable  quantities 
of  com  annually  to  Rome. 
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AIR.  AristoUe,  who  flourished  aboat  340  B.  C,  obsenred 
tliat  a  bladder  inflated  with  air  weighed  more  than  when  it 
was  empty ;  therefbve^  that  the  air  had  the  property  of  gra- 
vity was  known  to  the  ancients.  Its  elasticity  was  also  aotioed 
by  Ctesilmis,  of  Alexandria,  120  B.  C.  Galileo,  about  the 
year  1630,  proportioned  the  weight  of  air  to  water,  and  his 
scholar  Torriceili  improved  on  the  discovery  by  substitiitiBg 
quicksilver. 

AIR  BALLOON.  The  Romances  of  almost  every  nation 
have  recorded  instances  of  persons  being  carried  througk  the 
atr«  both  by  the  agency  of  spirits  and  by  mechanical  inven- 
tbns  ',  but  no  rational  principle  appears  to  have  been  thought 
of,  by  which  this  might  be  accomplished,  tfll  near  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  when  Friar  Bacon  infoims  us  be 
knew  how  to  construct  a  machine,  capable  of  transporting  a 
person  thioogh  the  air  like  a  bird,  and  that  the  experiment 
had  been  suoeesafolly  tried,  by  means  of  two  hurgt  thin  shells 
or  hoUow  globes  of  copper,  which  being  exhausted  of  air,  and 
thus  made  lighter  than  the  common  atmosphere,  were  found 
capafafe  of  suj^xnrting  the  weight  of  a  person  siting  on  a 
chair.  No  farther  experiments  on  the  subject  are  notioed  tSl 
the  year  1709,  when  Friar  Guzman,  a  Portuguese  projector, 
applied  to  his  sovereign  to  encourage  his  invention  of  a  flying 
maehiae,  which  did  not  then  prove  successful ;  but  in  IT3C, 
he  constructed  a  wicker  basket  of  about  seven  feet  diame- 
ter, covered  with  paper,  which  on  being  deprived  of  air,  roae 
to  about  two  hundred  feet  fh>m  the  ground,  and  tlie  effect 
wasy  even  in  those  days,  attributed  to  magic. 

in  1766,  Mr.  Henry  Cavendish,  among  otfier  discoveries, 
ascertahied  the  weight  and  other  properties  of  Inflammable 
air  to  be  about  seven  times  lighter  than  that  of  common  air, 
and  thus  revived  the  subject  of  aerostation,  and  hkmA  probably 
suggested  to  Stephen  and  John  Montgolfier,  natives  of  An- 
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hOkicey,  io  France^  the  mode  of  inflating  their  balloans  by 
tneoDS  of  rarified  air.  They  first  made  the  experiment  in 
179Z»  with  a  fine  sDk  bag,  of  about  40  cubic  feet  in  capacity^ 
the  air  being  rorified  by  applying  burning  paper  at  the  lower 
i49erture>  and  the  bag  rose  to  the  height  of  about  70  feet 
In  the  foUowittg  year,  one  on  a  larger  seale  was  exhibited  at 
Paris>  having  a  sheep,  a  cock  and  a  duck  piaoed  in  a  basket 
attadied  to  the  balloon^  whidi  ascended  to  the  height  of  1600 
feet^  and  in  eight  minutes  dropped  to  the  ground  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  miles  fit>m  Paris>  without  any  injury  to  the 
trairellers. 

Pilatre  de  Rozier  was  the  first  person  who  Tentored  to 
ascend  in  a  balloon,  whidi  took  place  at  Paris  in  October^ 
1 783.  The  balloon  was  constructed  upon  the  principle  before 
mentioned^  and  was  forty-eight  feet  in  diameter^and  sevens- 
four  in  height.  M.  Pilatre  having  placed  himself  in  the  gal- 
lery^ the  machine  was  inflated,  and  being  festened  to  the 
ground  by  ropes,  ascended  to  the  height  of  84  feet^  and  at 
another  time  to  the  height  of  SSO  feet }  he  afterwards  ventured^ 
in  company  with  the  Marquis  de  Orlandes,  to  make  an  serial 
voyage  ^  they  ascended  on  the  521st  November,  1 783,  from  the 
Chateau  of  Muette^  to  upwards  of  1000  yards,  and  after  a 
journey  of  twenty-five  minutes  round  the  city  of  Paris^ 
safely  alighted  beyond  the  Boulevards  $  this  intrepid  aeronaut 
soon  afterwards  unfortunately  perished  in  one  of  his  serial 
excursions,  in  consequence  of  his  balloon  taking  fire. 

In  1783>  Messrs.  Roberts  and  Charles  constructed  a  balloon 
with  infUtrnmable  instead  of  rarified  air,  in  which  they  ascen- 
ded from  Paris^  and  alighted  in  safety  at  the  distance  of  97 
miles  from  the  city.  The  merit,  however,  of  this  discovery^ 
is  due  to  Dr.  Black,  of  Edinburgh,  who  first  suggested  the 
idea  in  his  lecture  in  1768  :  it  was  afterwards  experimentally 
tried  by  Cavallo^  of  which  an  account  was  read  to  the  Royal 
Society  on  the  20th  of  June,  1782.  On  the  7th  January, 
1785,  Mr.  Blanchard  and  Dr.  Jefleries  determined  upon  the 
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hazardous  experiment  of  crossing  the  Straits  of  Dover  in  a 
balloon ;  they  departed  from  Shakespeare's  Cliff,  and  after 
some  little  difficulty,  safely  reached  the  opposite  coast,  and 
descended  in  the  forest  of  Guinnes.  In  1793,  the  French 
Republic  established  an  academy  for  eeronauts,  at  Meudon, 
where  a  balloon  was  kept  constantly  filled  and  ready  for 
experiments.  On  the  26th  June,  1794,  Coutel,  captain  of 
the  .£ronautic  Corps,  ascended  twice  with  the  Entreprenant 
balloon,  to  the  height  of  4S0  yards,  and  conducted  the  impor- 
tant service  of  reconnoitering  the  hostile  armies  at  the  battle 
of  Flenras  -,  he  was  accompanied  by  a  General  and  an  Adju- 
tant, and  by  means  of  preconcerted  signals,  described  the 
position  and  manoeuvres  of  the  enemy,  and  carried  on  a  cor- 
pespoddence  with  Greneral  Jourdan,  the  Commander  of  the 
French  Army. 

The  parachute  was  invented  by  M.  Gamerin,  in  1802,  to 
facilitate  the  descent  from  the  balloon  in  case  of  accident. 

AIR-GUN.  This  machine,  for  expelling  bullets  by  the 
expansive  force  of  air,  is  first  noticed  in  the  Elemens  d* 
Artillerie,  of  David  Rivant,  the  preceptor  to  Louis  XIII. ;  he 
gives  the  merit  of  the  invention  to  Marin,  a  burgher  of 
Lesieux,  who  presented  one  to  Hen.  IV.  of  France,  about 
the  year  1592. 

AIR-PUMP.  Otto  de  Guericke,  the  celebrated  Consul  of 
Magdeburgh,  is  the  inventor  of  this  instrument,  and  exhibited 
his  first  public  experiment  with  it,  before  the  Emperor  and 
the  States  of  Germany,  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  Imperial 
Diet  at  Ratisbon,  in  the  year  1654.  Boyle,  however,  with 
the  assistance  of  Dr.  Hooke,  very  greatly  improved  upon  the 
invention,  and  hence,  or  rather  from  the  great  variety  of  expe- 
riments that  illustrious  author  applied  it  to,  he  has  by  many 
been  considered  as  the  inventor  ^  and  the  instrument  itself> 
is  frequently  named  after  him  the  Boylian  machine. 
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ALABASTER.  This  mineral  is  aotieed  by  Viiof,  ^ho 
mentions  fliat  vases  were  frequently  made  of  ^aftMttter  stont, 
for  die  purpose  of  containing  odoriferous  liquors. 

ALCHEMY.    The  origin  md  antiquity  of  'this  adeaee 
are  mueh  controverted ;  ff  re^rd  may  ht  haA  to  legend 'and 
tnuKtion,  it  must  lie  as  old  as  the  lood,  but  in  effeet,  not  one 
of  the  ancient  poets,  pliiiosopbers,  or  ehemiftts  nnike  flienUofi 
of  it.    It  is  fhrst  noticed  by  the  Ihnpiess  Eudocia,  in  %t» 
Qfeek  dictionary^  tHierdn  she  e^Merves  as  ioRofn,  concerning 
the  famous  ge»lden  fleece  :  ^Dtonysins,  tiie  MytHenean,  ittyt^ 
that  a  man,  'wliose  name  was  Bo-ias,  (Wtiidi  s^g^nifies  ft  rani), 
v»«s  the  pedagogue  of  Mryxus,  «nd  that  Hie  ^heep'^idn  h«S 
a  golden  fleece^  not  eonibrmBble  to  poetic  asseitiefn,  but  ihaft 
it  WttSB  l)06k  wrMtett.in  sliins,  conteining  the  manner  in  wfeMl 
gbld  ott^  to  be  tnade^  according  to  tiie  di3rmie  art.^    lUa 
Dionysius  lived  sometime  prior  to  Oeero.     Manetho^  wto* 
lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  PhBaddpfaus,  also  states^  in^  Us. 
fourth  book  of  Apotiles  Matica,  ''that  Venus,  in  conjuaelbn 
with  Phsrtnn,   (the  snh),  points  out  makers  of  gofld^  uhd 
Workers  of  Indian  ivory."    Alchemy  seems  to  liave  been  firtt 
regularly  studied  some  short  time  prior  to  the  £hri9rittn  SBitt^ 
and  to  have  been  known  to  the  Romans,  as  both  Csesar  and 
Dioclesian  directed  all  books  which  treated  upon  the  subject 
to  be  burned,  and  banished  such  as  practised  the  art ;  tiiough 
tbe  word  itself  can  be  only  traced  to  the  time  of  Constant 
tine,  in  whose    rdgn    Julius  Fcrmicus  Matemus,  spesk-^ 
ing  of  the  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  affinns  In  bis 
Mathesis,  '*  that  if  the  Moon  be  in  the  house  of  Saturn  at 
the  time  a  child  is  born,  he  shall  be  skilled  in  Aichemg.*^  The 
art  was  much  practised  in  Greece,  in  tiie  time  of  ISosbnua 
the  Panoplite,  who  lived  about  the  commenoement  df  Ufae 
fifth  century,  and  wrote  an  express  treatise  on  this  sid^ject, 
which  he  entitled  *'Tlie  Divine  Art  of  making  Gold.*' 

Alchemy  was  introduced  into  Europe  in  the  thirteenth  cen« 
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tury^  when  the  learning  of  the  east  had  been  brought  liitlier 
by  the  Arabians,  and  became  the  favourite  pursuit  of  Albertus 
Magnus,  Roger  Bacon,  Raymond,  Lally,  and  others,  not  only 
with  the  view  of  changing  the  baser  metals  into  gold  or  silver, 
but  also  under  the  expectation  of  discovering  an  universal 
medicine,  which  would  cure  all  disorders,  and  prolong  the 
duration  of  human  existence  to  an  indefinite  period,  an  idea 
first  suggested  by  Gaber,  an  Arabian,  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century.  The  writings  of  these  able  men  raised  the 
study  of  Alchemy  to  a  degree  of  credit^  which  it  little  merited, 
especially  among  the  ecclesiastics,  who  possessed,  at  that 
time,  almost  all  the  learning  of  the  age  3  and  even  a  Pope, 
J6hn  XXI.  was  weak  enough  to  assert,  in  his  treatise  on  the 
art  of  transmutation,  that  he  had  himself  made  200  ingots  of 
gold,  of  one  hundred  weight  each.  R3rmer,  in  his  Faedera^ 
first  notices  the  introduction  of  the  art  into  England — he 
states,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  a  license  was  gran- 
ted to  one  John  Mistleden  and  his  three  servants,  *'  lo  work 
in  the  philosophical  art  of  transubstantiating  imperfect  metals 
into  pure  gold  and  silver,  as  they  are  found  in  the  mines.'* 
Ne?ertheless,  we  have  had  as  severe  laws  against  Alchemy 
and  multiplying  of  metals,  as  against  coining  itself. 

ALCOHOL.  Neither  the  Greeks  or  Romans  have  noticed 
the  spirituous  part  of  liquors  which  have  undergone  the  vi- 
nous fermentations  5  the  preparation  of  it  from  wine,  and 
even  the  discovery  of  Alcohol,  or  pure  spirit  itself,  is  ascribed 
to  Arnold  de  Villa  Nova,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  oentury. 

ALCORAN.  In  Arabic, "  The  Book,"  a  title  given  by  way 
of  eminence  to  the  Mahometan  gospel,  which  the  Mahome- 
tans state  was  given  to  Mahomet  (himself  an  illiterate  man), 
by  the  Angel  Gabriel,  in  small  quantities,  .only  a  verse  at  a 
time,  and  in  different  places,  during  a  period  of  twenty-three 
years. 
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There  are  seven  principal  editions  of  the  Alcoran^  two  at 
Medina^  one  at  Mecca^  one  at  Cufia^  one  at  Bassora,  one  in 
Syria^  and  the  common  or  Vulgate  edition.  The  first  contains 
6,000  verses  J  the  others  surpassing  this  number  bjF  2o6  or 
336  verses  :  but  the  number  of  veords  and  letters  is  the  same^ 
in  all,  viz:  77>639  words,  and  3^,015  letters.  The  Koran 
is  universally  allowed  to  be  written  with  the  utmost  elegance 
and  purity  of  language,  in  the  dialect  of  the  tribe  of  Korbkh, 
the  most' noble  and  polite  of  all  the  Arabians,  and  is  conte- 
sedly  the  standard  of  the  Arabic  tongue. 

ALCOVE.  No  mention  is  made  either  by  Vltruvius  6r 
Pliny  in  their  description  of  the  Roman  villas,  of  any  recesses 
in  their  sleeping  rooms  for  beds,  except  such  as  have  windows, 
which  may  therefore  be  considered  as  separate  rooms.  This 
stile  of  architecture  originated  in  Africa  or  Asia,  for  we  read 
of  alcoves  perpetually  in  the  Arabian  stories,  and  (n  the  de- 
scription of  Asiatic  palaces  and  gardens,   it  was  introduced 

•  •  • 

among  the  Spaniards  by  their  Saracen  conquerors,  and  by 
tliem  called  Alcoba,  which,  in  the  Spanish  language,  signifies 
a  vaulted  cabinet  in  a  chamber,  open  on  one  side,  without  win« 
dows,  and  large  enough  to  contain  a  bed.  After  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Moors  by  the  Spaniards,  at  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Alcoves  were  introduced  into  Grermany,  France, 
England,  and  other  nations .  Swinburne  mentions  two  Alcoves 
yet  remaining  in  the  royal  bed-chamber  of  the  Moorish  palace 
of  Alhambra,  at  Grenada,  which  are  probably  the  oldest  in 
Europe. 

ALDERMAN.  Saxon,  Alderman ;  formerly  the  second 
rank  of  Nobility  among  our  Saxon  ancestors,  equal  to  the 
Earl  of  the  Dano-Saxon.  There  were  also  several  magis- 
trates who  bore  the  title  of  Alderman,  and,  according  to 
Spelman,  the  Aldermanus  totius  Angliae  seems  to  have  been 
the  same  officer  who  was  afterwards  styled  capiialUjusticiarius 
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dngUee,  or  ohief  justice  of  Bngbmd.— -Mdenaea  wcm  first 
■ppomUd  to  ciiies  m  the  year  889. 


AliE.  The  aii  of  making  an  iofiiaioa  of  com,  aodpatticu* 
krig^  of  \mtlwf,  aittiilttr  to  our  Ale,  waa  known  and  practiced 
kk  veiy  anciens  tunes,  among  tha  Egyptians.  Diodoms  Sicultts 
BQlieaa  tba  early  introduction  of  this  beverage  among  the 
Qaul%  who,  he  says,  made  a  strong  liquor  of  barley,  whieh 
tkey^  eaUed  Zyphus.  The  natives  also  of  Spain,  Franeei  and 
of  Britain,  were  acquainted  with  this  liquor  under  the  different 
appellations  of  cerea,  cerevisia,  and  cumi.  Pliny  mentions, 
ia  his  natural  history,  that  all  the  nations  who  inhabit  the 
wast  of  Europe  have  a  liquor  with  which  they  intoxicate 
thfiQ»elves,  made  with  corn  and  wator,  and  whieh  is  brewed 
so  well  that  it  will  ke^  good  fbr  a  long  time.  "  So  exquisite 
b  the  ingenuity  of  mankind  in  gratifying  thw  vicious  appe*- 
tites,  that  they  have  thus  invented  a  method  to  make  even 
water  itself  intoxicate."  After  the  introduction  of  agricuUme 
iota  firitun.  Ale  or  beer  was  substituted  for  mead,  and  be- 
eaaoe  the  general  drink  of  y»  inhabitants ;  it  was  also  the 
ftMTourite  liquor  of  the  A^glorSaxons  and  Danes,  and  ia  of 
sOcAb  antjyquity  in  England,,  that  we  find  mention  of  it  in  tho 
laws  o€  Inn,  king  of  Wessex.  The  beer  used  at  the  noble* 
mania  tables  was  conmioaly  of  a  year  or  two  old,  brewed  id 
llai«ll»,  and  the  price  of  it  in  London  in  the  time  of  EdwiardIL 
wM  a  p^ny  a  gallon.-^The  first  aasize  of  Ale  wasi  fixed  hj 
aliatii^^dl  Hen^  IIL 

jile,  or  publiC'Jiouses,  are  noticed  in  the  Saxon  periodunder 
the  names  of  Eala-hus,  Cumen-hus,  and  Win-hus — ^Ale-house, 
Inoy  and  Wine^heuse,  they  geoecally  assumed  tiie  sigu  of  the 
dw(|Her*board^  some  say  ho  intimate  that  the  gaaneof  di«ughta 
m%h^  be  there  pkyed;  idso,  ftom  the  cdoor  of  the  boani^ 
which  was  red,  and  its  aimiladty  to  a  lattice,  the  tem^  red 
kMte,  is  fijequentiy  made  use  of  by  our  ancient  wriiers,  to 
vtptify  an  Ak«>house«'^Ale*houses  were  first  licensed  in  ]f5dl. 
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ALGEBRA.  1  he  origin  of  ibis  art^  as  well  as  that  of  aiost 
other  bfanchss  of  mBthenaatical  tcience^  is  iavoWedin  obscu^ 
rity*«4-lhere  are>  indeed,  traces  of  h  to  be  found  in  the  voila 
of  some  of  the  earliest  philoflq)hers  and  ma^malicianSy  as 
Buelid^  Plato,  and  Arehimedes,  the  subject  of  wboae  wfitiags 
must  necessarily  have  led  them  to  the  discoref  y^aod,  in  some 
MKasure,  to  the  application  of  this  science ;  but  the  most  an- 
cient treatise  on,  that  part  of  analytics,  whidi  is  properly  called 
Algebra^  now  extant,  is  that  of  Diophantus,  a  Greek  author  of 
Alexandria,  who  fl^ourished  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  350, 
and  which  was  §rat  publbhed  by  Xylander  in  1575. 

Camden  attributes  the  invention  of  A^ebra  to  an  Arabian, 
caBed  Mahomet  ben  Mosa,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century,  and  obtained  the  appellation  of  Odber,  frum 
his  knowledge  of  this  art.  But  wherever  Algebra  was  in- 
viented,  or  first  cultivated,  the  science  was  brought  into 
Etirope  hi  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
the  earliest  European  treatise  on  the  subject  now  knomi^ 
was  written  by  Lucas  Paciolus,  or  Lucas  de  Burgo,  and 
published  at  Venice  in  1457  :  he  acknowledges,  however, 
that  he  derived  considerable  assistance  ttom  a  work  writftea 
upon  Algebra,  by  Leonard,  of  Pisa,  abooi  the  year  12Q2.  In 
the  year  1590,  Vieta,  a  French  mathematician,  introduced 
what  he  called  his  specious  arithmetic,  which  consisted  in 
denoting  the  quantities,  both  knovm  and  unknown,  by  tiia 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  the  former  by  the  consonants,  and 
the  latter  by  the  vowels,  as  also  the  '^  vinculum  over  com** 
pound  quantities.  The  characters  -f*  plus,  —  minus,  and  >/ 
are  attributed  to  Stqil^ius,  who  lived  in  1536 :  the  sign  of 
=  equality,  to  Robert  Recorde,  an  Englishman,  in  1552  :  the 
character  of  x  multiplication,  and  that  of  proportion  :  ::  : 
to  Oughtred,  also  an  Englishman,  who  in  his  Clavis  Mathe- 
matica,  printed  in  1631,  considerably  improved  Vieta*s  method, 
and  appears  to  have  first  applied  Algebra  to  the  purpose  of 
geometry. 
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ALKALI^  a  mineral  salt,  found  on  the  shores  of  several 
lakes  in  Lower  Egypt^  the  Borith  of  scripture,  and  known  to 
the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Natron  or  Nitre.  Alkali,  by  w» 
distin^ished  into  Potash  and  Soda,  was  also  procured  by  the 
Arabian  chemists,  from  the  ashes  after  the  combustion  of 
vegetables  and  minerals,  and  was  termed  by  the  Romane 
Lixiviary  Ashes,    and   used  by  them  for    the  purpose  of 
scouring  cloth,  and  with  oil  for  ointments ;    but  the  vokt' 
tile  salt  or    alkali   procured   by  the   distillation    of  vege- 
table, and   especially  animal    matter,    is   first    noticed  by 
modern  chemists  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.    The 
purest  in  which  it  is  known  to  us  is  that  of  a  gas,  which 
readily  unites  with  water,  but  unless  combined  with  some 
other  substance,  this  Alkali  has  never  been  procured  in  a  solid 
state  5  when  made  to  unite  with  oils^  it  forms  ammoniacal 
soaps.    Eau  de  Luce,  which  is  the  union  of  oil  of  amber  with 
ammonia^  is  first  noticed   by  Dusie^  in  his   '^  Elaboratory 
Laid  Open/*  published  in  1758. 

ALLEGORY.  The  practice  of  Allegorical  interpretation 
was  a  {JEivorite  mode  of  delivering  instruction  in  ancient  times  > 
for  what  we  call  fables^  or  parables^  are  no  other  than  Alle- 
gories. This  method  originated  among  the  Egjrptians.  and 
was  adopted  by  the  Greek  philosophers  for  the  purpose  of 
^ving  a  rationale  of  their  foith^  and  preventing  the  people 
from  being  shocked  at  those  absurdities  which  the  poets  had 
introduced  into  their  religion.  The  Jews  also  made  use  of 
Allegories  to  interpret  the  sacred  writings,  in  which  they  were 
followed  by  the  primitive  writers  on  Christianity. 

ALLOY.  The  coins  of  Philip^  the  father  of  Alexander,  are 
the  earliest  noticed  as  having  Alloy  in  them. 

ALLUM.  This  salt^  which  is  of  such  extensive  utility  in 
many  of  the  Arts  and  Manufactures^  was  unknown  to  the 
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ancients  ^  at  least  they  were  only  acquainted  with  the  native 
Plum  Allum^  procured  iroxn  Upari  and  the  neighbouring  vol« 
canic  islands.  What  the  Romans  called  Alumen  was  vitriol ; 
the  term  Allum  being  first  used  in  the  eleventh  century.  It 
was  manu&ctured  at  Rocca  in  Sjrria^  and  also  at  Smpna^  in 
the  twelfth  century  3  and  the  method  of  procuring  it  was 
brought  from  thence  into  Europe,  by  Bartholomew  Perdix, 
a  Genoese  merchant,  who  founded  Allum  Works  at  Iseria,  m 
1458  3  a  manufactory  was  afterwards  established  near  Rome» 
by  John  de  Cestro,  in  1465,  with  such  success,  that  it  was 
taken  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  Popes,  who, 
with  the  view  of  monopolizing  the  trade,  prohibited  its  im- 
portation fix)m  the  East,  and  compelled  the  workmen  to  take 
an  oath  of  secrecy,  as  to  the  mode  of  preparing  it )  however. 
Sir  Thomas  Chandoler,  of  Gisborough,  ventured  to  entice 
some  of  the  Pope's  workmen  into  England,  and  erected 
Allum  Works  at  Whitby,  in  1607>  for  which  he  had  the  ho- 
nour of  being  personally  excommunicated.  These  works  were 
considerably  improved  by  Sir  John  fiouchier,  in  1609,  and 
much  encouraged  by  James,  I.,  who,  as  well  as  his  son  Charles, 
prohibited  the  importation  of  Allum  into  this  country  3  but 
though  the  art  of  manufacturing  Allum  had  not  been  acquired 
in  England  previous  to  the  time  above  stated,  yet  the  salt 
itself  was  introduced  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century  5  and  Hen.  VII.  made  a  monopolizing  grant  of  this 
commodity  to  Augustine  Chigi,  a  merchant  of  Sienna. 

ALMANAC.  Some  contend  that  the  Eg3rptians  published 
the  predictions  of  events  annexed  to  the  months  prior  to  the 
Arabs,  though  the  word  itself.  Almanac,  is  derived  from  two 
Arabic  words,  Al  and  Manak,  signifying  the  diary.  All  the 
classes  of  Arabs,  and  indeed  the  Asiatics  in  general,  are  much 
given  to  the  study  of  astronomy  and  astrology,  and  they  en^ 
gage  in  no  business  of  importance  without  previously  con- 
sulting the  stars.    From  these  people  the  custom  of  forming 
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oslrologkal  compositionfi^  passed  into  Europe,  and  Almanacs 
have  cveiy  ntheve  to  this  day,  not  only  retained  their  old 
AmImc  natte,  but  in  many  European  nations  are  still  inters- 
persed with  a  great  nuQ»her  of  afitroiogical  rules  for  reguf 
lating  the  various  transactions  of  life.  The  Northern  nations 
i^pear  to  have  used  a  kind  of  Almanac,  which  was  ftitro^ 
daoed  into  this  country  by  the  Danes,  called  the  Runic  4Nr 
Log  Almanac,  and  comprehended  the  order  of  the  feasts, 
dominical  letters,  days  of  the  week,  and  goldea  number,  with 
otiier  nniterd  necessary  to  he  known  throuighout  the  year. 
The  external  figure  and  matter  of  these  Kaletxlara  were  vq>- 
rious  $  someiimes  they  were  engraved  on  one  or  more  wooden 
leaves,  bound  together  after  the  manner  oi  books,  some^ 
thnea  cut  on  the  scabbards  of  swords  and  daggers,  but  most 
nwally  on  that  of  walking-staves  or  sticks,  known  under  the 
anine  of  Clogs.  Thtt  chamcters  engmven  on  thfiDi,  are  ia 
s<inie,  the  ancient  Rnnic,  in  others  the  later  Gothic  characters 
of  Ulfinus.  I>r.  Plot,  in  his  ''  Perpetual  Staifordshke  Akna- 
aao,"  has  given  a  description  and  figure  of  one  of  i^Cle^^ 
fennd  in  Staffordshire. 

The  modern  Almanac  answers  <to  the  Pasta  of  the  anden(t 
Bomans  3  for  some  time  after  the  introdnction  of  printing.  It 
was  not  merely  confined  to  one  year  or  annual,  but  calcu*- 
kted  Sat  several  years  3  to  which  i^as  added  the  Pmetica,  or 
astrological  predictions,  with  the  proper  days  for  taking 
medicine,  ^.  One  of  this  description  was  published  ai 
Nantes,  in  1463.  John  Miller,  the  celebrated  astronomer, 
generally  known  under  the  name  of  Regiomontanus,  appears 
to  have  been  ihe  first  in  Europe  who  reduced  Almanacs  into 
their  present  form  and  method  ^  he  published  one  in  14T4, 
in  which  he  foretold  the  eclipses  and  o^er  [biases  of  tise 
moon,  and  calculated  the  motions  of  the  pknets.  Sac,  Im 
1579,  an  Almanac  was  published  in  London,  onder  the  title 
of  The' Shepherd's  Calendar. 

The  Oxford  Almanac,  adcurned  with  hieroglyphicks,  and 
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contaitling  also  a  short  history  of  the  Uniyersity^  was  first 
drawn  by  Mauiice  Wheeler^  Canon  of  Christ  Churchy  in 
1673 ;  it  so  injored  the  sale  of  the  other  Almanacs^  that  the 
Stationery*  Company  paid  the  University  Printers  an  annual 
sum  to  put  a  stop  to  it^  since  which  the  Oxonians  htt^e  only 
published  the  present  sheet  Almanac,  wliidi  probably  was  the 
first  of  that  description. 

Hie  Nautical  Almanack  and  Astronomical  Ephemeris,  waff 
first  pUbUshed  by  Dr.  Maskdyne  in  1767>  under  the  direcUon 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Longitude,  and  has  been  continued 
evel:  since. 

ALMONIOS,  were  brought  fi-om  Greece  to  Marseilles  by 
the  Phocoean  colonists,  add  imported  in  the  middle  ages. 

AtiMONBR.  An  ecclesiastical  officer  of  great  antiquity, 
whose  duty  it  was  during  the  Saxon  tera  to  coflect  the  brdked' 
ineat,  &c.  from  the  king's  table,  and  distribute  it  to  the  poor 
who  sat  in  the  streets  expecting  it. 

Alnu'-houses  are  first  noticed  in  the  time  of  Justiman. 
During  the  Saston  Crovemment  they  were  attached  to  monas- 
teries, and  generally  built  near  the  (fhurehes.  Anthony  Wood 
miys  there  were  few  houses  of  this  descnption  previouJB  to  die 
Relbrmiitioh,  after  which  tliey  were  usually  built  for  the  de- 
cayed servants  of  the  Founder's  fi&mily. 

The  alms'box'waa  placed  in  the  cathedrals  at  Rome,  by  direc* 
tioii  of  Innocent  III.,  at  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  in  the  parish  churches  of  this  coiintry  in  1535. 

ALPHA  and  Omega,  being;  the  first  and  last  letters  in  t1i<i^ 
Cireek  alphabet  are  designed  in  the  divine  writings,  to  signify 
the  banning  and  end  of  all  things  3  and  in  the  eariy  ages, 
these  two  letters  were  made  the  symbol  of  Christianity,  and 
engraved  on  the  tombs  of  the  christialns,  to  distinguish  them 
from  those  of  idolaters,  whibh  custom  had  its  rise  prior  tor 
the  age  of  Constantine. 
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ALPHABET.  Many  have  suppoAed  tlie  method  <rf  es- 
pre3siog  oar  ideas  by  visible  symbols  called  letters,  was  ao 
Immediate  revelation  from  the  Deity^  and  the  five  books  of 
Bloses  the  most  ancient  compositions,  as  well  as  the  mo6t 
early  specimen  of  alphabetical  writing.  By  some  it  is  asserted 
that  the  writing  oi  every  people  on  earth  may  be  referred  to 
one  common  original,  without  a  single  mftt^nry  of  independent 
discovery ;  for,  among  the  European  nations,  none  are  to  be 
fomid  who  can  pretend  any  right  to  the  discovery  of  letters, 
all  of  them  having  derived  the  art  from  the  Romans,  eitcqpting 
the  Turks,  who  had  it  from  the  Arabians.  The  Romans  never 
laid  claim  to  the  discovery,  but  confessed  they  derived  their 
knowledge  from  the  Greeks,  and  the  latter  that  they  received 
it  from  the  Phoenicians,  who,  as  well  as  their  colonists,  the 
Carthaginians,  siK)ke  a  dialect  of  the  Hebrew,  scarcely  vary- 
ing from  the  originaL  The  Coptic  or  Egyptian  resembles  the 
Greek  in  moat  of  its  characters,  and  may  therefore  be  referred 
to  the  same  original.  The  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  later  Sama- 
ritan letters,  as  well  as  the  Ethiopic,  Arabic^  and  Persian, 
may  be  traced  to  the  same  source. 

Some  maintain  that  books  were  written,  and  consequently 
letters  known,  before  the  deluge.  Dr.  Parsons,  in  his  Re- 
mains of  Japheth,  p.  346,  supposes  letters  to  have  been  known 
to  Adam ;  and  the  Sabeans  produce  a  book,  which  they  pre- 
tend was  written  by  him.  According  to  Josephus,  Abraham 
taught  the  Egyptians  both  arithmetic  and  astronomy  ^  and 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  admits  that  letters  were  known  in  the  time 
of  that  patriarch,  for  many  centuries  before  Moses  • 

The  common  received  opinion  is  that  the  Phoenicians  have 
the  best  claim  to  the  invention  of  an  alphabet,  and  that 
Cadmus,  who  was  a  Phoenician,  introduced  the  first  Greek 
alphabet  into  Baeotia,  where  he  settled  B.  C.  1500.  The 
Greek  capitals  in  theur  present  form  appear  complete  in  the 
year  84d  B.  C. 

The  Latin  alphabet  obtained  its  name  from  that  part  of 
Italy  formerly  called  Laiium,  whence  the  Romana  were  am- 
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bltious  of  deducing  their  descent.  Both  Pliny  and  Tacitttt 
affirm,  that  the  form  of  the  letters  was  nearly  the  same  as  the 
original  Greek. 

The  W  was  a  letter  unknown,  as  to  form  and  place,  to  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Goths,  and  was  pe- 
culiar to  the  northern  nations. 

Mr.  Astle  denies  the  existence  of  an  alphidiet  among  the 
Irish  dmids,  and  also  the  invention  of  the  gothic  letters  by 
Ulphilas,  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Valens  5  he  further  con- 
tends, that  the  Britons  had  no  use  of  letters  before  their 
intercourse  with  the  Romans,  and  that  the  Saxons  on  their 
arrival  in  this  country  were  also  totally  unacquamted  wlflt 
letters,  and  adopted  those  which  they  found  here. 

ALTAR.  The  Jews,  and  many  ChristiHn  writers,  attribute 
the  origin  of  Altard  to  Adam  ;  others  to  Enoch.  Herodotus 
maintains  that  the  Egyptians  were  the  first  who  consecrated 
to  the  Gods  temples,  statues,  and  altars.  However,  the  ear- 
liest altars  i:^  whkh  we  find  aoiy  express  testimony,  are  these 
of  Noah  and  Abraham. 

'  Among  Christians  the  term.  Altar,  is  used  to  signify  the 
table  placed  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  church,  for  the  cele-^ 
bration  of  the  encharist.  From  the  unanimous  suffrage  of 
most  of  the  fathers  that  lived  within  SOO  years  after  Christ, 
and  of  our  most  learned  reformers,  it  appears  that  for  above 
^50  years  after  the  promulgation  of  Christianity,  the  common 
altars  used  in  churches  were  tables,  and  that  these  were  sanc- 
tioned by  a  decree  of  Sixtus  II.,  ^riio  was  bishop  of  Rome  in 
the  year  S57.  But  the  council  of  Paris,  held  in  509,  ordered 
that  the  altars  should  for  the  future  be  built  of  stone,  and  they 
then  took  the  resemblance  of  tombs :  thus  we  read  in  church 
history  that  the  primitive  christians  chiefly  held  their  meetings 
at  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  and  celebrated  the  mysteries  of 
refigion  upon  them.     About  the  year  750,  Pope  Gregory  the 
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Great  authorised  the  burial  of  bishops,  princes,  aoii  people  of 
rank  within  the  body  of  the  church,  and  consequently  the 
remains  of  the  saints  were  either  removed  ii^to  the  church, 
or  as  frequently  luippened,  the  church  was  built  upon  the  spot 
whefe  they  were  buried— in  either  case^  the  tomb  became  the 
altar )  and  tq  this  day,  altars  in  all  the  catholic  churches  have 
the  relics  of  some  saints  inclosed  in  them  :  the  homa  of  the 
^tfur,  according  to  Du  Cange,  is  that  side  of  it  where  tiie 
qpidtle  aqd  gospel  are  read .  In  ancient  cathedrals  there  was  a 
dborium^  or  arch,  over  the  altar,  in  imitation  of  the  propiti- 
atory, which  covered  the  ark,  or  otherwise  there  was  a  canopy 
Inmg  over  the  alti^r>  and  curtains,  palled  the  tetravellum,  drawn 
round  to  prevent  the  priest  being  disturbed  by  the  sight  of  the 
spectators ;  under  the  canopy,  or  ciborium,  hung  the  pix,  or 
box,  containing  the  host,  commonly  a  dove,  of  goldsmith's 
work ;  ^  over  the  altar  was  the  palla,  carried  out  against  fires ; 
and  over  the  pall,  the  corporal,  s^wiQ^  made  of  linen,  accord- 
ya^  to  an  order  of  Sextus  I. 

In  the  year  1550,  Bishop  Ridley  issued  injunctions  for  tak- 
ing down  all  altars,  requiring  the  church-wardens  of  every 
parish  to  provide  a  table  decently  covered,  and  to  place  it  in 
9uph  a  part  of  the  choir  or  chancel  as  might  be  most  conve- 
nient, so  that  the  ministers  and  communicants  MiouM  be  separ 
rated  firom  the  rest  of  the  people ;  some  of  the  bishops  refu- 
sed to  comply  with  this  order,  and  suffered  themselves  to  be 
deprived  of  their  bbhopricks  for  contumacy. 

AMALGAMATION.  The  knowledge  of  the  solvent  power 
wluph  mercury  exercises  over  various  metals,  especially  gold, 
was  not  only  known  to  the  ancients,  but,  as  is  related  by  Pliny, 
actually  em^doyed  by  them  in  the  sepamtion  of  gold  from  the 
baser  materials,  and  in  the  gilding  of  silver.  Mercury  was 
first  lulled  to  the  extraction  of  silver  firom  the  ores  of  Peru 
f^  Mexicp,  by  Fernandez  de  Velascp,^in  1571. 
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AMBASSADOR.  The  custom  of  saidiiig  ambasfladofft 
dates  from  the  origin  of  civil  societies.  As  soon  as  mankind 
was  divided  into  distinct  nations,  differences  would  arise  which 
must  be  amicably  settled  by  the  interference  of  neighbours, 
guarded  against  by  the  protection  of  the  more  powerful,  or 
dedded  by  wars,  ending  in  reconciliation :  but  the  modem 
practice  of  deputing  ambassadors  to  foreign  courts  is  gene- 
rally ascribed  to  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  Raymond  de  Bec- 
caria.  Baron  of  Forqueveaux  de  Pavie^  Knight  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Michael,  is  s^ted  to  have  been  the  first  public  minister 
who  resided  permanently  at  a  foreign  court.  He  was  seat  as 
Ambassador  from  the  court  of  France  to  Spain  in  1565  :  the 
title  of  Excellency  was  first  given  to  them  at  Rome  in  1593. 
In  May,  1650,  the  British  Ambassador  at  the  court  of  Madrid 
was  killed  by  some  Englteh  cavaliers.  In  1654,  Don  Fanta^ 
leon  Sa,  brother  to  the  Spanish  ambassador,  resident  at  the 
British  court*  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  for  stabbing  a 
gentleman,  whom  he  took  for  a  Colonel  Gerrard,  that  had 
insulted  him.  In  the  same  year,  the  Portuguese  Ambassador 
was  arrested  for  debt,  as  was  also  the  Russian  Ambassador  in 
July,  1708,  for  a  debt  of  ^50,  which  circumstance  gave  rise 
to  a  law  for  the  protection  of  the  persons  of  Ambassadors  in 
civil  actions,  as  also  of  their  servants.  In  the  year,  1715, 
Bertram  de  Zara,  the  Ambassador  from  Morocco,  died  in 
London,  and  was  buried  at  the  public  chaige  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

With  respect  to  the  rank  of  foreign  Ambassadors  residing 
at  the  same  court  among  themselves,  the  nuncio  of  the  Pope 
was  always  considered  as  holding  the  first  rank  at  the  Frendi 
court,  and  used  to  compliment  the  king  on  particular  occa- 
sions in  the  name  of  the  whole  diplomatic  corps.  In  other 
courts,  the  French  Ambassador  had  the  precedency  before 
those  of  any  other  kingdom — though  this  seems  to  have  been 
disputed  at  the  public  entry  of  the  Swedish  Ambassador  into 
London  in  September,  1661^  when  there  happened  a  quarrel 
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bassadors,  near  Tower-hill,  and  many  of  their  servants  were 
killed  ',  bat,  at  last,  the  Spanish  Ambassador's  coach  had  the 
good  fortune  to  get  before  the  Frenchman's  :  however,  in 
1669,  Spain  conceded  this  privilege  to  the  French  Ambassa- 
dor, no  other  continental  power  disputing  it.  In  1786,  the 
French  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Berlin  was  much  offended 
because  the  Queen  of  Fmssia  sat  down  to  cards  with  the  Ras» 
sian  Ambassador,  whilst  he  was  only  invited  to  the  table  of 
the  eldest  daughter,  then  the  Princess  Frederika,  afterwards 
Duchess  of  York. 

AMBASSADRESS.  The  first  lady  mentioned  as  having 
been  employed  on  a  diplomatic  mission^  was  Margaret  of 
Austria,  who,  as  Ambassadress,  signed  the  league  of  Cambray, 
in  1508  3  and,  afterwards,  the  eonfirmation  of  the  peace,  con^ 
eluded  at  Cambray,  in  1599,  was  signed  by  the  same  Margaret 
o£  Austria,  in  the  name  of  Cliarles  V.,  and  on  the  part  of 
Francis  I.,  of  France,  by  Louisa,  Duchess  of  Savoy.  In  1645, 
Madame  de  Marachale  de  Guebrient  was  appointed  by 
Louis  XIV.  Ambassadress  extraordinary,  to  consign  Mary, 
of  Consagnes,  to  her  husband,  the  King  of  Poland,  who  had 
married  the  Princess  by  procuration. 

AMBER.  The  origin  of  this  bituminous  substance  has  in 
vain  been  sought  after  both  by  the  ancients  and  moderns. 
Thales,  one  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  first  noticed  its  pro- 
perty of  attracting  light  substances,  and,  for  this  reason, 
attributing  a  certain  kind  of  life  to  it :  he  called  it  electron, 
from  whence  the  modern  term,  electricity,  is  derived.  Amber 
was  formerly  supposed  to  possess  many  medicinal  virtues,  and 
was  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  Romans,  who  made  it  into 
bracelets,  necklaces,  and  other  articles  of  female  ornament. 

AMERICA.    Some  have  supposed  this  portion  of  the 
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"World  to  have  been  known  to  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptiandi 
and  to  have  been  the  island  Atlantis^  mentioned  by  Plato. 
Cornelius  Nepos  relates  that  the  king  of  the  Suivi  presented 
to  the  Roman  Consul  of  Gaul  certain  Western  Indians,  who 
had  been  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Germany  5  and  it  is 
also  said,  that  Hanno  and  Hamilcar  having  acquainted  the 
Senate  of  Carthage  of  the  discovery  of  a  lai^e  island,  far 
west  of  the  Old  Continent,  the  Senate  determined  upon  sup- 
pressing the  information,  lest  their  people  should  be  induced 
to  migrate  thither,  and  thereby  depopulate  the  Carthaginian 
state.  The  Welch  historians  also  contend  for  the  honour  of 
the  discovery  -,  they  state  that  Madoc,  a  younger  son  of  Owen 
Guyneth,  prince  of  North  Wales,  about  the  year  1170, 
embarked  in  a  ship  from  the  north-west  part  of  Ireland,  and 
sailing  westward,  came  to  a  country  where  he  observed  many 
strange  things.  On  his  return  to  Wales,  he  provided  him- 
self with  ten  ships,  and  prevailed  upon  a  number  of  people 
of  both  sexes  to  accompany  him,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  settlement  in  that  land,  from  whence  neither  he  nor  any  of 
his  company  ever  returned.  Some  relations  of  the  Spaniards, 
who  affirm  that  on  their  first  arrival  in  America,  they  found 
the  native  Indians  paid  honour  to  the  Cross,  would  seem  to 
give  some  slight  appearance  of  credit  to  this  dtory.  There 
are  also  Welch  writers,  who  conjecture  they  have  found  an 
affinity  between  several  words  in  the  native  Indian  language 
of  the  Americans  and  those  of  the  Welch  tongue. 

It  is,  however,  now  generally  admitted,  that  America  was 
first  discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus,  a  Grenoese,  on 
Friday,  the  twelfth  day  of  October,  1492,  he  himself  being 
the  first  European  who  set  foot  in  the  New  Woild.  Robert- 
son in  his  history  of  the  country  relates,  that  he  landed  in  a 
rich  dress,  with  a  naked  sword  in  his  hand,  followed  by  his 
men,  and  all  of  them  kneeling  down  kissed  the  ground  which 
they  had  so  long  desired  to  see ;  they  next  erected  a  crucifix, 
and  prostrating  themselves  before  it,  returned  thanks  to  God 
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for  conducting  their  voyage  to  such  a  happy  issue.  Cololii- 
bus  tiamed  the  island  he  had  discovered  San  Salvador.  The 
Engtish  call  it  Cat  Island^  and  the  natives  Guanhahin^  it  being 
one  of  that  cluster  of^  islands  denominated  the  Bahama  Isles. 

Thb  country  was  for  a  long  time  considered  as  forming  a 
part  of  the  Old  Indian  Continent,  and  was  therefore  called 
the  West  Indies,  which  appellation  it  retains  to  the  present 
day.  It  recdved  the  name  of  America  from  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci, a  Florentine  gentleman,  who  in  1499,  accompanied 
some  adventurers  to  the  New  World,  and  having  on  his 
return  to  Europe,  drawn  up,  with  some  elegance,  an  amusing 
history  of  his  voyage,  together  with  some  judicious  observai- 
tions  upon  the  natural  productions,  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
customs  of  the  country  which  he  had  visited,  the  country 
itsdf  became  graduaQy  to  be  called  after  him :  ''  thus  the 
Ix^  pretensions  of  a  fortunicte  impostor  have  robbed  the  dis- 
coVer^i"  of  iht  New  World,  of  a  distindtion  which  belonged 
to  him }  the  name  of  Amerigo  has  supplanted,  by  the  imi- 
versal  totisent  of  nations,  that  of  Columbus,  and  mankind 
may  r^vet  an  act  of  injustice,  which  having  received  the 
sanction  of  time,  it  is  now  too  late  to  redress."  '  The  first 
colony  on  the  American  Continent  was  established  at  Santa 
Marie  il  Antigua,  m  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  1510,  tmder  the 
command  of  Vasco  Mingez  de  Balboa>  who  afterwards 
crossed  the  Isthmus,  and  in  the  year  1513,  discovered  the 
Southern  Ocean,  near  Panama,  to  which  place,  in  1517 
he  removed  the  colony.  Mexico  was  subdued  by  Cortes  in 
1521 ;  Peru,  by  Pizarro,  m  15383  Brasil  wad  discovered  by 
Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral,  a  Portuguese,  in  the  year  1500 ;  butiEl 
regvdar  settlement  was  not  formed  at  San  Salvador  hdhre 
the  year  1649. 

North  America  and  Newfoundland  were  discovered  by 
Sebastian  Cabot,  under  a  commission  from  our  Henry 
VII.  in  June  1497,  and  the  first  British  Colony  was  esta-» 
blished  ^t  Virginia,  August  25th,  1585.     In  the  yearl77'4. 
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the  colonists  resbted  the  authority  of  the  British  Govefrt« 
ment^  which  attempted  to  impose  a  tax  upon  them^  under  the 
denomination  of  a  Stamp  Act^  afterwards  altered  to  a  duty  on 
tea )  on  the  14th  of  April  a  number  of  men  disguised  in 
masks^  destroyed  the  tea  sent  from  thb  country,  and  then 
Ijring  on  board  the  tesaels  in  Boston  harbour  $  and  on  the 
19th  of  the  same  month,  a  skirmish  took  place  between  the 
English  and  Americans,  at  Lexington,  about  two  miles  from 
Boston,  which  was  the  commencement  of  a  war,  that  led  to 
a  final  separation  between  the  two  countries  :  the  Americans 
declaring  themselves  independent  of  the  British  crown,  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1776.  The  defeat  and  capture  of  Earl  Com- 
wallis  on  the  29th  of  October,  1781,  terminated  the  war  in 
&vor  of  the  colonies,  and  the  independence  of  America  was 
acknowledged  by  the  British  government  on  the  30th  of  No- 
vember, 1782,  and  ratified  on  the  Sd  of  September,  1783. 

The  colonies  of  New  Britain,  Canada,  New  Brunswick^ 
Nova  Scotia,  St.  John*s  Island,  and  Newfoundland,  continued 
faithful  to  Great  Britain. 

Most  of  the  other  European  colonies  in  America  have,  within 
the  last  few  years,  declared  themselves  independent  of  their 
mother  country,  and  this  has  been  in  some  measure  acknow- 
ledged  by  the  European  powers  having  appointed  accredited 
consuls  at  their  courts. 

AMETHYST.  This  precious  stone  is  said  by  Pliny  to  de-^ 
rive  its  name  from  its  colour,  which  resembles  wine  mixed 
with  water.  The  ancients  supposed  it  had  the  power  of  pre- 
venting intoxication,  and  therefore  the  votaries  of  Bacchus 
used  to  wear  it  about  their  necks. 

AMIANTHUS.  An  argillaceous  stone,  bearing  a  near  re- 
semblance to  the  asbestos,  (which  see) . 

AMPHITHEATRES— are  of  Roman  invention,  and  origi* 
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Dally,  according  to  Maffei,  consisted  of  two  large  sen)i-circular 
theatres  of  wood,  which  were  united  by  hinges,  and  turned 
upon  pivots.     Cffisar  first  erected  a  permanent  one  of  wood  ; 
afterwards,  several  others  were  constructed,  one  of  which,  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  A.  D.  27,  fell  during  the  celebration  of 
the  games,  and  5O,000  persons  were  either  killed  or  dangerously 
hurt.     Pompey,  others  say  Statillus  Taurus,  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  erected  one  of  stone  :  but  the  most  magnificent 
•  Amphitheatre  was  that  commenced  upon  by  Vespasian,  and 
finished  by  Titus,  A.  D.  79,  called  the  Coliseum,  and  capable 
of  accommodating   87,000   spectators,  having  an  arena,  in 
which  from  five  to  nine  thousand  wild  beasts  were  exhibited 
at  one  time.     In  the  year  of  Rome,  490,  the  first  gladiatory 
combats  were  exhibited  in  that  city,  and  in  the  year  502,  wild 
beasts  were  introduced  among  the  public  spectacles  of  Rome. 
All  the  Amphitheatrical  amusements  were  left  off  in  the  sixth 
century,  and  in  the  succeeding  ages  tilts  and  tournaments 
were,  in  their  stead,  performed  in  the  arena. 

AMPUTATION  was  not  practised  by  the  ancient  Greeks, 
at  least  no  mention  is  made  of  its  having  been  performed  in 
the  time  of  Hippocrates,  the  father  of  medicine,  who  was 
bom  about  460  years  before  the  christian  sera.  Celsus,  who 
lived  during  the  government  of  Tiberius,  is  the  first  writer 
who  has  taken  any  notice  of  the  subject,  and  that  in  a  very 
concise  manner  :  and,  as  the  only  mode,  for  many  ages,  of 
suppressing  the  bleeding,  was  either  by  searing  the  orifices  of 
the  arteries  with  hot  irons,  or  by  putting  the  limb  into  boiling 
oils,  pitch,  &c.  which  is  still  practised  by  the  natives  of  India, 
the  operation  generally  proved  fatal,  and,  of  course,  was  very 
seldom  resorted  to.  It  was  not  till  towards  the  middle  of  the 
sb^teenth  century,  that  cauterizing  instruments  were  discon- 
tinued, and  the  general  use  of  a  needle  and  ligature  introdu- 
ced by  Ambrose  Pere,  a  celebrated  French  surgeon,  which 
method  had  been  previously  practised  by  the  Greeks  and  Ara- 
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bians^  in  cases  of  excision   or  accidental  wounds^  thougb 
neglected  in  amputation. 

AMULETS  have  been  used  by  all  nations  as  a  charm  or 
preservative  against  mischief  or  disease.  The  Persians  adopted, 
from  the  £g3rptians,  the  custom  of  suspending  to  the  neck 
small  cylinders,  adorned  with  figures  and  hieroglyphics.  The 
Jews  were  extremely  superstitious  in  the  use  of  them.  The 
Greeks  called  them  phylacteries.  Among  the  early  christians, 
amulets  were  made  of  the  wood  of  the  cross,  or  ribbons^ 
with  a  text  of  scripture  written  on  them.  The  agnus  Dei's  of 
the  Pope,  are  the  amulets  still  worn  by  the  catholics.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  we  have  amulets  worn  round  the  neck, 
against  pestilence,  made  of  arsenic,  and  warehoused  in  large 
quantities.  An  item,  noticed  in  Gages  Hengrave,  says,  *'  a 
hundryth  wight  of  Amiets  for  neke,  xxxs.  iiijdJ*  Though 
amulets  are  now  fallen  much  from  the  repute  in  which  they 
were  anciently  held,  yet,  notwithstanding  the  progress  of 
learning  and  refinement,  there  is  not  any  country  in  Europe, 
even  at  this  day,  where  the  lower  order  of  the  people  do  not 
believe  in  some  charm  or  other. 

ANABAPTISTS,  a  denomination  of  christians,  who  main- 
tain that  baptism  ought  always  to  be  performed  by  immersion, 
and  not  administered  to  children  before  the  age  of  discretion. 
Storck,Stubner,  andMunzer,  were  the  first  disciples  of  Luther, 
who,  about  the  year,  1521,  stiled  themselves  Anabaptists. 
This  sect  was  brought  into  g^reat  disrepute  by  the  fanaticism 
and  cruelty  of  some  of  its  followers,  who  attempted  to  level 
all  distinctions  in  society,  and  to  make  property  common  : 
having  obtained  possession  of  Munster,  they  called  it  Mount 
Sion,  and,  though  guilty  of  the  most  extravagant  excesses  and 
cruelties,  they  affected  to  establbh  a  kingdom  of  saiuts.  Some 
of  these  infatuated  people  found  their  way  into  this  country 
in  1549^  and  were  burnt  as  heretics.    So  late  as  1661^  a  body 
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of  them  under  their  kader  Veneris^  was  defeated  by  General 
Monk^  and  all  the  prisoners  tried  and  executed.  However, 
in  1680,  we  find  the  Anabaptists  had  established  a  {^ce  of 
worship  in  London,  having  relinquished  their  wild  ideas  of 
general  liberty,  and  they  are  now  reputed  an  inoffensive  and 
respectable  sect. 

ANAGRAM,  the  formation  of  a  new  word,  or  sentence,  by 
the  transposition  of  the  letters  of  a  name,  was  not  unknown 
to  the  Greeks,  who  ascribed  the  invention  of  it  to  Lycophron, 
about  980  B.  C.  This  bagatelle  was  revived  by  Daurat,  a 
French  poet,  in  the  Reign  of  Charles  IX.  The  finest  and 
happiest  of  all  Anagrams  extant,  is  that  on  the  question  put 
by  Pilate  to  our  Saviour,  Quid  est  Veritas  ?  which,  anagram- 
matically,  makes  Est  ver  qui  adest. 

ANATOMY.  The  Egyptians,  at  a  very  eaily  period,  must 
have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Anatomy,  not  only  from 
the  circumstance  of  their  embalming  the  bodies  of  their  dead, 
but  from  the  custom  of  carrying  about  at  their  feasts,  a  ske- 
leton, lest  their  guests,  in  the  midst  of  their  merriment,  should 
foiget  the  frail  tenure  of  life  and  its  enjoyments.  Anatomy  was 
also  studied  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  is  frequently  alluded 
to  in  Homer :  it  is  even  asserted,  that  they  used  to  dissect  the 
bodies  of  criminals  alive,  and  that  Herophilus,  a  Greek  phy- 
sician of  Chalcedon,  and  attached  to  the  medical  school  esta- 
blished at  Alexandria  about  200  years  B.  C,  was  guUty  of 
this  barbarity.  The  first  dissection,  however,  on  record,  is 
one  in  which  Democritus  of  Abdera^  was  engaged,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  sources  and  course  of  the  bile.  Galen,  who 
flourished  about  150  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Alexandria,  is  the  only  one  among  the 
Romans  whose  writings  on  the  subject  are  worthy  of  notice. 
Soon  afterwards  the  science  of  Anatomy  gradually  diminished, 
and  might  be  considered  as  extinguished  in  Europe,  for  the 
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dissection  of  dead  bodies  was  regarded  by  the  early  christiaDs 
as  a  sacrilege ;  and  the  emperor,  Charles  V.,  ordered  a  con- 
sultation of  -the  theologians  of  Salamanca,  to  determine  whe- 
ther, in  point  of  conscience,  a  body  might  be  diseected,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  its  structure.  It  is  said,  that 
the  earliest  law  enacted  in  any  country  for  the  promotion  of 
Anatomical  knowledge,  was  passed  in  Great  Britain  in  1540, 
and  permitted  the  united  company  of  barbers  and  surgeons  to 
have  yearly  the  bodies  of  four  criminals  to  dissect. 

The  Anailomy  of  plants  is  a  modem  science,  and  was  first 
brought  into  repute  by  the  works  of  Grew  and  Malpigfai, 
published  nbout  the  year  1670. 

ANCHOR*  According  to  Fliny,  the  anchor  was  invented 
by  the  Toscans,  though  Pausanias  gives  the  honor  to  Midas^ 
the  son  of  Gordius,  who  fotmded  the  city  of  Anc^mi.  The 
most  ancient  anchors  were  of  stone,  or  any  thing  heavy, 
which  being  kt  down  into  the  sea,  might  stay  the  course  *of 
the  vessel  5  afterwards  they  were  made  ef  iron,  and  Aumahed 
with  teeth  or  flukes — Whence,  odentes,  iee^  are  used  by  tiie 
Greek  and  Latin  poets  lor  anchors  :  at  first,  they  had  only  a 
tooth,  or  fluke,  on  one  side,  the  other,  Pliny  states,  was  added 
by  Eupalamus  -,  but  Strabo  says,  by  Anacharsis,  about  550 
B.  C.«  who  is,  therefore,  reputed  the  inventor  of  anchors. 
These  anchoss  resembled  the  modern,  with  the  exception  of 
the  wooden  beam  : — ^the  laigest  anchor  belonging  to  a  itrst- 
rate  man-of-war  weighs  about  90  cwt.  Sir  Samuel  Morland 
(who  died  in  1696),  invented  the  ilrum  capstan,  for  weighing 
the  anchor.  Beckman  says,  the  ancients  attsdied  buoys  to 
their  andKurs. 

ANCHOVY.  Pliny  mentions  this  sauce  as  having  been 
used  by  Apicius. 

ANDROIDES.    Automata,   representing  human  figures. 
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were  not  uaknown  to  the  Greeks.     Aristotle  alladcs  to  them 
under  the  name  of  naura^  posta.     Homer  rdates  that  tripods 
had  been  constructed  by  Vulcan>  which  being  furnished  with 
wheels,  advanced  forwards  to  be  used,  and  again,  of  their  own 
accord,  returned  to  their  places.    The  Romans  had  Androides 
at  their  shews,  some  of  which  appear  to  have  been  put  into 
motion  by  quicksilver,  as  is  still  practised  by  the  Chinese.  The 
art  of  constructing  Autometa  with  springs  and  weights,  had 
its  origin  about  the  same  period  that  clocks  were  invented. 
Albertns  Magnus,  the  great  mathematician,  who  died  in  1820, 
is  reported  to  have  made  an  automaton,  which  not  only  moved, 
but  even  spoke,  and  which  being  shewn  to  Thomas  Aquinas, 
for  a  moment  so  surprised  and  confounded  him,  that  he  broke 
it,  ''and  thus,'*  exclaimed  Albertus,  ''was  the  labour  of  30 
years  destroyed."    Archytus,  of  Tarentmn,  made  a  wooden 
pigeon  capable  of  taking  a  short  flight ;  and  John  Muller, 
otherwise  Regiomontanus,  an  eagle,  on  a  similar  construction, 
which  flew  to  meet  the  emperor,  Maximilian,  on  his  arrival  at 
Nuremberg,  in  1470,  and  perched  upon  the  town-gate.    In 
1769,  Mr.  Kempelin,  of  Plresburg,  constructed  his  celebrated 
Automaton  chess  player,  which  was  first  exhibited  in  London, 
in  1783. 

ANECDOTE.  This  word  was  originally  given  by  the 
Greeks,  to  every  thing,  of  whatever  nature,  that  was  made 
known  to  the  people  for  the  first  time.  In  its  literary  accep- 
tation, it  signifies  historical  detaib  of  such  events  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  courts  of  sovereigns,  and  which  it  never 
was  intended  to  be  published.  Procopius  first  macb  use  of 
this  title  to  an  infamous  libel  on  the  emperor  Justinian,  and 
his  wife  Theodora. 

ANEMOSCOPE,  an  instrument  for  shewing  the  direction  of 
the  wind,  constructed  in  the  interior  of  an  apartment,  and 
connected  with  the  weathercock,  or  vane,  at  the  top  of  the 
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blouse.    This  machine  is  noticed  by  Vitruvius^  and  was  intro" 
duced  in  the  mansions  built  in  the  time  of  WUliam  III. 

ANIMAL  MAGNETISM.    The  use  of  the  Magnet  in 
medicine  was  first  recommended  by  Father  Hehl^  a  German^ 
in  1774;     M.  Mesmer^  a  physician  of  the  same  country,  and 
his  pupil  Deslau^  by  adopting  the  suggestion  of  Hehl,  became 
the  direct  founders  of  a  system^  which  for  a  considerable 
time^  in  consequence  of  the  cures  it  was  said  to  have  per- 
formed, excited  the  attention  of  the  medical  professors  of 
Europe.    Its  extensive  practice  at  Paris  induced  the  King^ 
in  1784,  to  appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  the  matter, 
and  which  committee  submitted  to  be  magnetised.    This 
agent,   which  Mesmer    pretended  to  have  discovered,  he 
affirmed   was  a    ''^  fluid   universally  di£Fused  and  filling  all 
space,  being  the  medium  of  a  reciprocal  influence  between 
the  celestial  bodies,  the  earth,  and  living  beings ;  it  insinu- 
ated itself  into  the  substance  of  the  nerves,  upon  which^ 
therefore,  it  had  a  direct  operation  ;  it  was  capable  of  being 
communicated  from  one  body  to  other  bodies,  both  animate 
and  inanimate,  and  that  at  a  considerable  distance,  without 
the  assistance  of  any  intermediate  substance  ;  and  it  exhibited 
in  the  human  body  some  properties  analogous  to  those  of  the 
loadstone,  especially  its  two  poles.     Thus  Animal  Magnetism 
was,**  he  added,  "  capable  of  curing  all  nervous  disorders,  and 
eliciting  and  directing  the  salutary  crisis  of  diseases.*'    The 
committee,  however,  soon  came  to  the  determination  that 
most  of  the  cures  were  pretended  and  fictitious,  and  that  if 
any  relief  had  been  afforded  to  the  patient,  by  the  different 
postures  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  the  tricks  and  mum- 
mery of  the  Doctor,  it  must  be  entirely  attributed  to  the  effect 
of  imagination. 

In  the  year  1798,  Perkins,  an  American,  introduced  into 
this  country  a  similar  fictitious  method  of  curing  diseases  by 
means  of,  what  he  called,  metallic  tractors,  and  by  which,  he^^ 
in  the  course  of  six  years,  collected  upwards  of  ^19,000,  the 
contributions  of  British  credulity. 
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ANNALS.  Cicero  accounU  for  the  origin  of  Annals,  as 
follows  :  tbe  Pontifcx  Maximus,  that  he  might  preserve  the 
memory  of  transactions^  directed  that  the  occurrences  of  each 
year  should  be  fkirly  written,  and  placed  In  some  public  part 
of  his  house,  where  every  one  was  at  liberty  to  read  it.  Thla 
they  called  Annates  Maximi,  and  the  custom  was  kept  up  till 
the  year  of  Rome  620  3  when  these  Annales  Maxim!  consisted 
of  80  books,  most  of  which  were  destroyed  in  the  burning  of 
the  city  by  the  Grauls. 

ANNATES,  or  First  Fruits,  being  the  year*s  income  oil 
church  livings,  due  on  the  death  of  the  incumbent,  and 
paid  by  his  successor  to  the  Pope,  are  ascribed  as  havin|[^ 
been    first    enforced    by  Anthony,  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  in 
the  fourth  century,    and  wei*e  formerly  estimated,  in  diis 
coimtry,  according  to  a  rate  or  valor  made,  under  the  direction 
of  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  by  Walter,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  in  the 
38th  of  Hen.  III.,  and  afterwards  advanced  in  value  by^com- 
mission  from  Pope  Nicholas  III.,  in  1999,  which  valuation  i» 
still  preserved  in  the  Exchequer  3  and  to  this  was  subsequently- 
added  the  tenths  or  decimse,  being  the  tenth  part  of  theannnai^ 
profits  of  each  living,  by  the  same  valuation,  claimed  by  the 
Holy  See,  on  the  authority  of  the  precept  recorded  in  Numb, 
xviii.  V.  26.    The  papal  usurpations  beii^  thus  introduced  into 
this  country  by  Pandulph,  the  Pope's  l^ate,  during  the  reigns- 
of  John  and  Hen.  HI.,  were  made  perpetual  by  Alexander  IV; 
and  his  successors  -,  and,  though  often  opposed  liy  the  British 
Parliament,  continued  with  various  intermissions  till  tiie  Refor- 
mation, imder  Hen.  VIII,,  at  which  period  it  was  computed; 
that  in  the  compass  of  fifty  years  800,000  docats  had  been  sent' 
to  Rome,  for  first  fruits  only.  Henry  VIII.^  at  the  Reformation^ 
annexed  this  revenue  to  the  crown,  and  on  the  aecessicm  of' 
Elizabeth  to  the  throne,  a  new  valor  beneficiwura  was  made, 
by  which  the  clergvare  at  present  rated.    In  1704,  Queen 
Anne  restored  the  Annates  to  the  church,  and  invested  them 
in  trustees  forever,  for  the  purpose  of  appropriating  them  to 
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the  augmentation  of  those  livings  which  were  nnder  fifty 
pounds  a  year^  and  considered  inadequate  to  the  support  of  a 
priest. 

The  following  number  were  certified  to  be  capable  of  ang- 
mentation,  yiz : 
1071  Livings  that  did  not  exceed  j610  per  anil. 
1461  Livings  above  j610  and  not  exceeding  £90  pet  ann. 
1196  Livings  above  £W  and  not  exceedii^  £30  per  iann^ 
1049  Livings  above  i8S0  and  not  exceeding  j640  per  ann. 

and 
884  Livings  above  i840  and  not  exceeding  £50  per  ann« 
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By  a  return  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1818,  it 
appears  there  were  then 

12  Livings  not  exceeding  j610  per  ton. 
45  Livings  above  iSlO  and  not  exceeding  j690  per  ann. 
119  Livings  above  £90  and  not  exceeding  £SO  per  ann. 
346  Livings  above  £S0  and  not  exceeding  ^640  per  ann. 

and 
314  Livings  above  ^40  and  not  exceeding  ^50  per  ann. 
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Making,  in  the  course  of  ode  hundred  and  fourteen  years,  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  poor  livings  of  4855. 

By  the  ssime  return  it  appears  that  the  number  of  livings 
between  ^50  and  £eo  a  year,  was  314 }  between  .^60  and 
^70,  301 ',  between  ^70  and  ^80,  278 ;  between  ^80  and 
^90,  951 ;  between  ^90  and  ^100,  394  ;  making  a  total  of 
2974  livings,  not  exceeding  ^100  a  year  -,  that  the  number 
of  livings  between  ^100  and  j6110  per  ann.  was  250  3  be- 
tween ^110  and  ^120,  289  3  between  ^120  and  ^130, 
254 ;  between  ^130  and  ^140,  217  5  and  between  ^140 
and  ^150,  219 ;  making  the  number  of  livings  not  exceeding 
^150  a  year  amount  to  3503  -,  and  that  there  were  5595  of 
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^greater  value  than  4160  a  year  -,  to  this  number  were  to  be 
added  S8  aineeures^  26  appropriaton,  and  one  impropriator^ 
and  858  livings  which  had  not  been  returned  by  the  Trustees 
ai  CMeen  Anne's  bounty,  making  the  total  minber  of  Church 
Livings  in  Engh&nd  and  Wales^  to  amount  to  lO/Hl. 

The  total  amount  of  the  Chureh  Revenue  has  been  esti- 
mated at  about  three  miUoBs^aiid  the  sum  of  about  £40fiOO 
is  said  to  be  ajipUed  to  the  purposes  of  the  Queen's  bounty. 


ANNIVERSARY  days^  among  our  ancestors,  more  par- 
tieHlarly  denoted  those  days  on  which  the  martyrdoms  of  the 
^nts  were  yearly  celebrated  in  the  church,  the  ori^n  of 
which  is  referred  by  some  writers  to  Pope  Anacletus,  and  by 
others  to  Felix  I. 

ANOINTING.  The  ceremony  of  aftoisthig  Kii^  at  their 
-accessioB  to  the  throiie,  was  practised  by  the  Jews,  and  soon 
after  the  introduoison  of  Cliristianity  adopted  in  Europe.  It 
is  stated  to  have  been  first  perfbanod  at  the  coronation  of 
Pepin,  King  of  France,  in  750,  and  in  this  country  of  Ed- 
mund, King  of  the  East  Angles,  in  857>  or  accordiug  to 
others,  of  Alfired  in  872. 

ANT^9MSw  St.  Jgnathis  is  stated  to  have  introdnceii 
this  mode  of  jnnging  into  the  churdi  serviee  among  the 
Greeks,  and  St.  Am^nise  among  the  Latins,  about  the  close 
of  the  fourth  ceatury.  Anthema  were  introdueed  into  the 
reformed  service  of  the  BogHih  diurch,  in  the  reign  of 


ANTIMONY.  Tbe  wxko^,  it  M«upposed,  were  not  ac- 
4quainted  vritli  Antkoony  as  a  distinct  xqetal>  though  they 
were  with  the  Oxyde  of  Antimony,  which  was  chiefly  used 
.by  the  woiaen  to  add  lustre  to  ihdr  eyeSj  as  is  still  customary 
in  India;  thus  Jeedbel,  luidersiaiiding  that  Jehu  was  toenter 
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SamariB,  painted  her  eyes  with  aDtimony.    The  Greeki  callecF 
it  Stimonl     Hie  reason  of  its  modem  denomination  is^ 
referred  to  Basil  Vaknline^  a  German  monk,  who,  as  the  tra- 
dition relates,  having;  thrown  some  of  it  to  the  hoga^  observeAi 
that  after  poiging  them  violently  they  immediately  grew  fiii 
upon  it  3  this  made  him  thiidc,  that  by  giving  his  fellow  monks- 
alike  dose,  it  wonki  be  attended  with  eqnid  beneficial  coose- 
qoences :  tiie  experiment  however  proved  so  imfortimate  that 
they  all  died,  and  the  medicine-  was  thencefbrwaid  ealled^ 
Antimony,  q.  d.  Anti-monk. 

APOLOGY.  ThU  word,  as  dMved  frooi  ttta  Gneik,  wig- 
nifies  a  defence,  or  refotatkm,  and  has  been  ddefly  made  use* 
of  as  a  title  to  those  works  written  in  vindicatk>n  of  the- 
ScripCnres.  The  works  of  Qoadretns  in  1S4,  and  of  Jostm* 
Martyr,  in  150,  were  thus  styled  j  and  it  was  also  adopted  by 
Dr.  Watson,  bbh(^  of  Uandaff,  in  his  refutation  of  the  bible 
from  the  infidel  attacks  of  Pdne.  However  ckssksal  tlds  title 
may  be,  fit  is  certainly  not  an  appn^wiate  one  in  our  language 
for  such  an  occasion. 

APOTHECARY.  This  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek, 
Apotlieke,  a  shop-^-Apothecaries  being  or^^inally  empfoyed  in 
collecting  heii)S  and  drugs,  under  the  direction  of  the  physi- 
cians. Cicero  mentions  a  medical  shop,  well  fbmisfaed,  and 
Fulgentius  one,  whidi  had  many  aromatic  herbs,  and  suigical 
instroments>  wdl  polished.  It  is  thoi^t  that  the  African 
physioiani^first  gave  up  the  preparation  of  medicinee-**  eus« 
tom  which  travelled  through  Spain,  to  the  lower  parts  of  Italy, 
and  we  find  Apothecaries  noticed  as  distinct  from  physicians, 
in  an  edict  published  by  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  in  1890, 
in  which  it  is  directed  diat  the  shops  of  the  Apothecaries 
should  be  established  at  the  public  expence,  and  placed  under 
the  direction  of  the  magistrates.  Edward  III.,  in  1345,  gave 
a  pension  of  sixpence  a-day  to  Counsus  de  Gangelard,  as  his 
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Apothecary,  for  attending  him  during  his  illness  in  Scotland, 
and  this  is  the  first  mention  we  have  of  Apothecaries  hi  the 
English  history.  They  were  made  into  a  corporate  body  by 
James  I.  in  1617,  previous  to  which  they  formed  part  of  the 
Grocers*  company. 

APPLB-TREES  were  brought  by  Phpirius,  fipom  Syria  and 
Africa,  into  Italy,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  about  the  year 
9B.C. 

APRICOTS,  it  is  said,  came  from  Epirus,  and  were  first 
planted  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth :  but  accounts 
vary :  Whitaker  says  they  were  introduced  by  the  Romans. 

AQUEDUCTS.  For  a  period  of  440  years,  the  Romans 
contented  themselves  with  the  waters  of  the  Tiber,  and  the 
wdls  and  fountains  in  the  dty  and  its  neighbourhood ;  but 
when  the  number  of  houses  and  inhabitants  vras  considerably 
augmented,  they  were  obliged  to  bring  water  from  remote 
places  by  means  of  Aquseducts  :  this  was  effected  by  Aj^ius 
Claudius,  censor  of  Rome,  in  the  442d  year  of  that  city. 
Some  of  these  Aqueeducts  were  paved,  and  others  conveyed 
the  vrater  through  a  natural  channel  of  day :  water  was  also 
frequently  conducted  by  pipes  of  lead  into  reservoirs  of  the 
same  metal,  or  into  troughs  of  hewn  stone.  Frontinus,  a  man 
of  consular  dignity,  and  who  had  the  direction  of  the  Aquse^ 
ducts,  under  the  en^ieror  Nerva,  mentions  nine  Aqu»ducts 
which  emptied  themsdves  through  lS,5d4  pipes,  q[  an  inch 
diameter, 

AQUAFORTIS.  This  preparation  was  known  in  the 
twdfth  century :  it  was  first  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of 
assaying,  by  Mons.  le  Conte,  in  1530. 

AQUA  TINTA,  a  mode  of  engraving,  resembling  drawing. 
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in  India  ink,  invented  by  Le  Prince,  a  French  artist,  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  who  kept  his  process  for  a  long 
time  secret^  and  sold  his  prints  at  first  as  drawings ;  he  ap- 
pears^ however,  to  have  been  acquainted  only  with  the  powder 
grain,  and  the  conmion  method  of  stopping  out.  The  prints 
which  he  produced,  are  still  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
the  art.  Paul  Sandby  was  the  first  who  practised  this  method 
of  engraving  in  England. 

AREOMETER,  an  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  density 
and  gravity  of  fluids,  the  invention  of  which  is  by  some 
attributed  to  Archimedes,  and  by  others  to  Hypatia,  the 
daughter  of  Theo,  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century. 

ARCH,  in  architecture.  The  origin  of  arches  is  so  obscure, 
and  our  lights  so  few,  that  it  is  perhaps  impossible,  at  this 
time,  to  determine  to  whom  the  invention  is  due.  The  Egyp- 
tians, skilful  as  they  were  in  architecture,  seem  unacquainted 
with  Arches,  their  temples  being  roofed  with  slabs,  kud  hori- 
zontally from  column  to  column,  and  the  openings  covered 
VTith  massy  lintels.  The  Chinese  were  acquainted  with  the  use 
of  Arches  at  an  early  period,  and  an  account  of  some  of  them 
is  given  by  Barrow.  However,  the  most  ancient  Arches,  of 
whose  erection  we  have  dates,  are  those  in  the  doacse  of 
Rome,  which  were  begun  by  Tarquinius  Prisons :  there  are 
also  Arches  in  several  Greek  theatres  5  among  others,  the 
theatre  of  Bacchus,  at  Athens,  erected  probably  400  years 
before  tibe  christian  sera.  Yet  the  method  of  constructing 
Arches  geometrically,  Mr.  Watkins  asserts,  was  unknown  till 
the  date  of  the  Macedonian  conquest,  about  280  B.  C.  The 
pointed  Arch  appears  in  churches  so  early  as  the  reign  of 
Edgar  :  the  lancet  Arch  is  the  oldest  form  of  Arch  known  in 
the  East,  and  this  form  of  Arch  was  introduced  by  Bishop  de 
Lacy,  in  the  cathedral  of  Winchester,  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  thirteenth  century.    The  church  of  St.  Mary,  in 


Cbeapskle,  Imilt  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror^  is- 
said  to  have  been  the  first  church  built  with  Arches  of  stone, 
and  for  that  reason  was  named  St.  Mary  de  Arcubus,  that  is, 
St.  Mary  le  Bow,  and  for  the  same  reason,  the  first  arched 
stone  bridge  erected  at  Stratford,  near  London,  by  Matilda, 
wife  of  Hen.  L,  gave  the  name  to  that  village  of  Stratford  le 
Bow.  Tho  foundation  of  St.  PaoVs,  built  in  1 187>  was  secured 
by  Arches. 

The  first  triumphal  Arch  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
in  honour  of  Romulus.     Under  the  emperors,  they  were  con- 
structed of  the  finest  marble,  and  were  very  rich  and  magnifi« 
cent,  so  that  Pliny  calls  them  a  new  invention.    They  were- 
unknown  in  ancient  Greece. 

ARCHBISHOP.  The  origb  of  this  title  is  involved  in^ 
considerable  obscurity.  According  to  Dugdale^  it  had  its  rise 
in  Alexandria,  and  St.  Epiphanius  styles  Peter,  the  sixteenth 
in  succession  afler  St.  Mark,  Archbishop  of  Alexandria ;  others 
suppose  that  this  rank  was  not  known  in  the  east  till  about 
the  year  390,  when  Athanasius  assumed  the  title  of  Archlnshop. 

It  IS  equally  uncertain  when  the  tiUe  was  first  haown  in 
England,  for  it  appears  that  long  before  the  arrival  c^  St. 
Augustin,  Wales  had  an  Archbishop  of  her  own,  who  seems 
to  have  been  elected  by  the  bishops,  and  that  the  bishop  of 
St.  David*s  was  styled  Archbishop  of  Wales,  from  the  year 
550  to  the  year  1100,  when  he  submitted  to  the  Ardibishop 
of  Canterbury,  as  his  metropolitan.  It  is,  indeed,  doubtful, 
whether  St.  Augustin,  commonly  called  St.  Austin,  trfao  was 
sent  by  Gregory  I.  in  597>  to  convert  the  Anglo-Saxons,  ever 
made  use  of  the  title  of  Archbishop,  that  of  raetropditan 
being  considered  by  the  Roman  diurch  of  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior authority.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  till  the  year 
1152,  had  jurisdiction  over  Ireland :  he  was  also  considered 
as  legatus  natus,  and  consequently  possessed  all  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Pope*8  ambassador ; .  he  even  enjoyed  some  spe- 
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• 
cial  marks  of  royalty,  as  to  coin  money,  &c.,  and  to  be  the 

patron  of  a  bishopric,  which  he  was^  of  {lochester.  His  usual 
titles,  till  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  besides  that  of  Arch- 
bishop and  metropolitan,  were  patriarch,  pope,  and  chief 
priest  of  Britain.  Henry  VIU.,  in  1534,  directed  that  from 
Ihenoe&MTward  he  should  be  styled  primate  and  metropolitan 
of  ail  England,  and  Uie  Archbishop  of  York,  primate  of 
£ogland. 

Saint  Adeodatus,  or  Dens  dedit,  the  sixth  in  successitm  to 
Austin,  was  the  first  Englishman  who  bad  the  honour  of 
being  appointed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  St.  Lanfmnc, 
the  twenty-third  Archbishop,  removed  the  bishops*  sees  fh>m 
small  towns  to  dikA,  Thooaas  a  Becket,  the  thtrty«dlghfth 
ArcUxshop  was  murdered  at  the  altar  of  his  Cathedral  on 
the  99Qk  of  December,  1170,  and  canonized  by  Alenmder 
111,,  in  1179.  In  1221,  his  bones  were  taken  up  in  the  pr^ 
sence  of  Hen.  lU.,  by  Archbishop  Langton,  and  enshrined 
with  gold  and  set  witih  jewels.  Hen.  VIU.,  in  1535,  stripped 
this  shrine  of  its  riches,  and  directed  the  bones  to  be  burned. 
Simon  Sudbury,  the  fifiiy'^seiwnih  Archbidiop,  and  also  Chan- 
ceUor,  was  beheaded  by  the  rebeb  under  the  command  of 
Watt  the  Tyler,  in  138 1 .  Thomas  Cranmer,  the  sixty-seTcnth 
Archbishop,  was  bmnt  for  heresy  at  Oxford,  cm  the  21st  of 
March,  1556.  In  the  year  1621,  George  Abbot,  the  seventy- 
third  Archbishop,  while  hunting  in  the  park  of  Lord  Zouch, 
at  Bremzill,  aeeidentally  killed  his  Lordship's  gamekeeper, 
by  aa  arraw  from  a  crose-bow  aimed  at  one  of  the  deer }  a 
>oramiselMi  of  ten  persons  was  appointed  to  enquire  into  4iis 
matter,  and  the  result  was  that  a  pardon  and  dispensation 
passed  the  Great  Seal,  and  the  Archbishop  was  declared  ca- 
pable of  an  metropolitical  authority,  as  if  this  aecident  had 
never  occurred.  William  Laud,  the  seventy-fovrth  Arch- 
iHshop,  was  beheaded  under  a  charge  of  high  treason,  on  the 
10th  o£  January,  1645.  William  Sancpt^,  the  seventy- 
seventh  Ardibishop,  was  deprived  of  his  See  in  1691,  for 
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refusing  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  William  ami 
Mary. 

The  first  Archbishop  of  York  was  Paulinus^  'who  also 
received  his  appointment  from  Gregory  in  629  j  he  had  juris- 
diction over  Scotland  till  1472>  when  Pope  Sextus  IV.  created 
the  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  archbishop  and  metropolitan  of 
that  kingdom.  During  the  wars  between  the  Houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster^  Scrope,  Archbishop  of  York,  was  be- 
headed for  treason,  which  is  the  first  instance  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical oflScer  of  rank  being  capitally  punished  by  the  civil 
authorities. 

There  was  formerly  for  a  short  time,  a  third  Archbishopric 
in  England.  In  7B5,  Pope  Adrian  I.  created  Higbert  Arch- 
bishop of  Litchfield,  giving  him  for  his  suffragans  the  bishops 
of  Mercia  and  East  Anglia,  but  in  the  year  800  it  again  ML 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Canterbury. 

ARCHDEACON.  This  ecclesiastical  officer  is  first  noticed 
at  the  Council  of  Nice^  when  he  officiated  as  assistant  to  the 
bishop,  having  charge  of  the  ornaments  and  utensils  of  the 
church,  and  a  superintendance  over  the  deacons  and  other 
inferior  officers  in  their  several  duties.  In  the  course  of  time 
he  became  superior  to  the  Archimandrite  or  Rural  Dean,  but 
had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  priests  till  the  sixth  century. 

ARCHERY".  The  most  ancient  and  universal  weapon  of 
offence  is  the  bow,  which  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Apollo,  who  instructed  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Crete  in 
the  use  of  it ;  some,  however,  chuse  to  give  the  honour  of 
the  invention  to  Perses,  the  son  of  Perseus,  while  others 
again  ascribe  it  to  Scythes,  son  of  Jupiter  and  progenitor  to 
the  Scythians,  who  excelled  in  the  science  of  Archery,  and 
communicated  it  to  the  Greeks,  from  whom  the  Romans 
acquired  their  knowledge  of  the  art,  and  introduced  it  into 
their  army  during  the  secpnd  Punic  war.    The  bow  was  also 
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the  principal  weapon  of  those  Northern  hordes,  who  overran 
and  finally  subjugated  Europe. 

The  aucient  Britons  at  the  period  of  Caesar's  invasion  were 
chtefiy  armed  with  the  lance  and  swoM^  the  bow  being 
brought  into  this  country  by  the  Ai^o-Saxons  and  Danes^ 
who  were  well  acquainted  with  its  use,  though  they  princi- 
pally employed  it  for  the  purposes  of  food  or  pastime,  and 
we  are  perhapis  indebted  to  the  Norman  conquest  for  its 
introduction  as  a  military  weapon,  at  least  of  the  Cross-'bcm, 
for  the  Long-bow  is  scarcely  noticed  till  the  reign  of  Henry 
Ift.,  when  we  first  meet  with  the  term  sagittarUu,  which 
most  probably  has  particular  relation  to  diis  instrument. 

The  CraU'bow  was  of  two  kinds,  the  larg^  called  the 
ballii^ta  and  sometimes  the  catapulta,  and  the  smaUer  called 
the  aibalest  J.  the  former  was  tised  for  the  throiving  of  stones 
of  great  weight,  as  also  for  discharging  a  number  of  long 
darts  or  jav^ins  at  one  stroke  3  we  read  that  U22iab,  who 
began  his  reign  about  809  years  before  the  Christian  «ra> 
"  made  in  Jerusalem  engines  invented  by  cunning  men  to  be 
upon  the  towers  and  upon  the  bulwaiics,  to  shoot  arrows  and 
great  stones  withal.**  Livy  in  his  description  of  the  siege  of 
Carth^e>  says  there  Were  thr^e  hundred  and  twenty  great 
catapuHa  taken,  and  two  hundred  small  ones,  be^des  thirty- 
three  great  ballista  and  fifty-two  small  ones ;  the  surprising 
effects  of  these  machines  are  particularly  r<M:orded  by  Jose- 
phus  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem. 

Cambden,  besides  the  catapults  and  ballistas,  mentions  th^ 
m&hgoneU,  trebuches  and  bricc^hts,  as  being  used  by  oar 
ancestors  to  cast  forth  mill-stones ;  and  Holinshed  relAfes 
that  when  Edward  I.  beseiged  Strively  Castle,  he  ettttsed  cei'- 
tain  es^ei  of  wood  to  b^  raised  tig;alnst  it,  Which  shot  o£t 
stones  of  two  and  three  hundred  weight.  Even  some  tim^ 
afUtt'  the  introduction  of  gunpowder,  and  cannbn  had  beeti 
brought  into  use,^  yet  owing  to  tfa^  extreme  awkward-^ 
ness  of  the  latter  in  their  construction,  and  the  frequent 


accidents  occasioned  by  their  mismanagement,  this  ancient 
kind  of  artillery  was  not  totally  given  up  till  the  reign  of 
Hen.  VI. 

The  small  cross-bow  called  the  arbalet  or  arbalest,  is  said 
to  have  been  invented  by  the  Sicilians  j  it  was  carried  by  the 
foot  soldiers^  and  when  used  was  charged  with  a  quarrel  or 
bar-bolt^  that  is,  a  small  arrow  with  a  flat  head,  one  of  which 
occasioned  the  death  of  Harold  at  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
and  of  Richard  I.  at  the  siege  of  Cbalcz  in  Normandy,  in 
1199.  In  the  reign  of  Hen.  III.  the  long-bow  seems,  from 
its  lightness  and  other  advantages,  to  have  acquired  in 
England  a  superiority  over  the  cross-bow,  which  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  became  confined  to  the  defence  of  castles  and 
other  fortified  places  :  we  nevertheless  find  it  noticed  in  1&27, 
as  employed  on  an  expedition  undertaken  against  the  Isle  of 
Rhee. 

The  Long-bow,  generally  called  the  English  bow,  was  first 
applied  to  military  purposes,  about  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century^  though  not  generally  adopted  till  towards  the 
close  of  Edward  the  Second's  reign.  Under  Edward  UT.  the 
glory  of  the  English  long-bow  was  at  its  zenith.  The  battle 
of  Cressy^  in  1346,  was  attended  by  a  circumstance  thbt 
seems  to  have  a  particular  reference  to  the  use  of  the  long- 
bow among  the  English ;  for  it  is  related  that  previously  to 
the  battle,  a  shower  of  rain  so  slacl^ned  the  strings  of  the 
Genoese  cross-bows,  that  they  became  almost  unserviceable  3 
while  the  English  were  still  capable  of  annoying  their  enemies 
with  success.  Both  this  victory,  and  that  of  Poictiers,  ten 
years  afterwards,  were  chiefly  attributed  to  the  sklU  of  the 
English  Archers  5  and  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  V. 
the  victories  of  Homildon  and  Agincourt,  proved  they  still 
maintained  their  reputation.  Under  Edward  IV.  an  ordi- 
nance was  made^  that  every  Englishman  should  have  a  bow 
of  his  own  height,  to  be  made  of  yew,  wych,  hazel,  ash,  or 
a^burne,   or  any  other  reasonable  tree  according  to  their 
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powers  3  and  Rymer  states  that  he  sent  a  thousand  archetv 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy^  each  archer 
receiving  sixpence  a  day^  a  considerable  sum  at  that  time. 
Archery  was  also  greatly  encouraged  during  the  subsequent 
reigns^  and  many  amusements  likely  to  interfere  with  the 
practice  of  it,  strictly  prohibited.  In  1541  the  Parliament 
under  Hen.  VIII.  complain  of  the  disuse  of  the  long-bow, 
**  heretofore  the  safe-guard  and  defence  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  dread  and  terror  of  its  enemies.'*  Eveasolateas  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  which  was  some 
time  after  the  introduction  of  fire-arms,  the  long-bow  consti- 
tuted the  chief  strei^th  of  the  army  j  it,  however,  yielded, 
during  the  civil  wars,  to  the  superiority  of  musketry,  and  soon 
afterwards,  from  being  the  glory  of  British  warriors,  dwin- 
dled into  a  mere  recreation  and  amusement. 

The  hows  were  chiefly  imported  from  Venice  :  the  price  of 
them  in  1482,  being  from  forty  shillings  to  eight  pounds  a 
hundred  :  they  were  made  of  Spanish  or  English  yew  5  &ome<* 
times  of  withem  or  elm :  the  bow-string  was  of  hemp  or  silk^ 
The  range  of  a  bow  (the  arrow  being  drawn  to  the  ear),  was 
from  six  to  eighteen,  and  twenty  score  yards,  and  at  a  mo-^ 
derate  distance  the  arrow  would  pierce  through  a  well  sea-: 
soned  inch  board. 

The  arrows  were  made  of  ash  or  asp,  and  of  the  length  of 
a  cloth  yard.  Henry  V.  directed  six  wing  feathers  to  be 
plucked  from  every  goose,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  his 
arrows.  Whistling  arrows  are  noticed  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIIl.,  and  arrows  with  wild  fire  attached  to  them,  are  men- 
tioned among  the  stores  at  Newhaven  and  Berwick,  in  th&: 
reign  of  Edward  VI. 

ARCHITECTURE.  Nature  and  necessity  early  taught^ 
mankind  a  method  of  preparing  for  themselves,  huts,  tents, 
and  cottages,  from  which  they  gradually  advanced  to  more 
regular  and  stately  habitations.    The  tower  of  Babel  com- 


medced  upoo,  about  ^47  B.  C.  ia  the  earliest  building  recor- 
ded^ and  from  ita  being  conatrocted  of  brick  proves  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  art.  The  Cyclops,  who  founded  the 
dtiefl  of  Teryns  and  Mycene^  are  represented  as  being  the 
earliest  people  who  brought  architecture  to  any  degree  of 
excdlence,  and  Solomon  had  recourse  to  the  Tyrians,  to 
assist  him  in  the  building  of  his  temple :  in  general^  however^ 
architecture  is  considered  of  Grecian  origin,  three  of  the 
r^^ular  orders,  or  manners  of  building,  viz.,  the  Corinthian, 
lonio,  and  Doric,  being  denominated  ftt>m  them,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  single  member  of  moulding  but  has  a  Greek  appel- 
lation :  the  art  was  in  its  greatest  glory  under  Pericles. 

The  Romans,  though  they  gave  but  little  encouragement 
to  the  fine  arts,  seem  under  the  Tarqiiins,  wiio  were  of  Tuscan 
origin,  to  have  bestowed  considerable  attention  to  architecture 
in  their  public  edifices,  which  was  afterwards  improved  by 
their  connection  with  Greece,  so  that  long  before  the  period 
when  Vitruvius  composed  his.  treatise,  the  Romans  could  boast 
of  many  good  architects,  among  whom  viras  Cossutius,  who 
was  engaged  by  ELing  Antiochus,  about  200  years  before  the 
Christian  aera,  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  which 
Fisistratus  had  begun.  Sylla,  oa  his  return  from  the  Mithri^ 
datic  war,  introduced  an  expensive  and  luxurious  style  of 
decoration  in  architecture.  Julius.  Caesar  incrusted  hb  whole 
bouse  witk  marble.  The  privqite  houses  were  also  built  of  the 
most  costly  materials,  and  of  great  extent.  A^  author>  <^ 
the  age  of  Tiberius,  says, ''  The  man  thinks  himself  confined 
in  his  habitation  now  whose  houae  is  not  as  large  as  tib^  fiurn 
of  Cincinnatu8»"  which  w{(s  about  four  acres. 

Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  who  introduced  the 
science  of  architecture  into  this  country,  the  houses  of  the 
natives  were  built  of  wood  and  mud,  in  a  cylindricnl  form, 
with  an  arched  door,  and  a  dome,  with  an  opening  on  the  top. 
In  the  winter  they  chiefly  resided  ip  cavies.  Some  knowledgys^ 
pf  the  C)Eck>pean  state  of  architecture^  wJiich  consisttsc}  i^^rely. 
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of  large  pieces  of  stone^  piled  upon  one  another,  without 
cement,  is,  however,  observable  at  Stone-faeage,  which  is  ttaid 
to  have  been  erected  about  500  B.  C,  and  to  have  been  the 
temple  of  the  Snn,  noticed  by  Diodorus. 

ARGOL,  or  Archill  The  dye  extracted  from  this  moss,  found 
in  many  parts  of  the  Archilepago  and  in  the  Canary  islands,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  known  to  Thec^hrastus,  and  to  be  the 
Fhycosthalassion  of  Dioacorides.  Pliny  informs  us,  that,  with 
this  substance,  the  dyers  gave  the  ground,  or  first  tint  to  those 
cloths  which  they  intended  to  dye  with  the  costly  purple^  and 
that  the  colour,  when  fresh,  was  equal  to  the  Tynan.  Its 
virtues,  in  modern  timeau  were  accidentaUy  discovered  by 
Rucelli,  a  Florentine,  who>  in  the  commencement  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  traded  to  the  Levant,  and^  returning  with 
great  wealth  to  Florence;,  introduced  the  process  of  dying  with 
argol,  which  he  first  manufoctured  into  a  paste :  the  method 
of  preparing  it>  was,  hoYrever>  a  secjcet,  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years,  till  at  length  it  was  divulged  by  Rosetti,  a 
dyer,  at  Florence.  The  Dutch  procure  their  argol  from  the 
Canaries,  which  they  manufacture  into  a.  substance  called 
lacmus,  or  litmus. 

ARITHMETIC.  Theire  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  know* 
ledge  of  the  difference  between  greater  and  smaUc;r  numbers 
must  be  coeval  with  the  human  race.  The  first  men  must 
have  counted  their  cattle,  their  days,  tlieir  trees,  &c.,  and  it  is: 
plain  that  the  formation  of  society^  and  the  possession  of 
property,  suppose  the  necessity  of  calculation  :  it  is  possiUe, 
however,  that  mankind  may  have  subsisted  for  a  considerable 
time  without  bringing  the  science  of  arithmetic  to  any  per- 
fection, or  computing  by  any  regular  scale,  as  10, 20,  30,  &c. : 
yet,  that  this  was  very  early  introduced  into  the  world,  even 
before  the  flpodi,  may  be  gathered  from  the  expression  in 
£i)(0<;h's  prophecy,  as  quQte4  by  the  apostle,  Jud^r-^'  Behold, 


(he  Lord  cometh  with  ten  thousands  of  his  saints  :"  the  difcic-' 
lion  also  given  to  Noah,  concerning  the  dimensions  of  the  ark^ 
leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  he  had  a  knowledge  of  numbers 
and  measures. 

It  is  asserted  by  some  that  arithmetic  was  invented  by  the 
Phoenicians^  and  carried  into  Egypt  by  Abraham^  from  whence 
the  science  was  transmitted  to  the  Greeks  by  Pythagoras^ 
who  first  made  use  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  represent 
numbers^  and  which  method  was  also  adopted,  both  by  the 
Hebrews  and  Romans,  though  each  made  use  of  their  own 
letters  for  that  purpose. 

All  the  nations  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge  (except 
the  ancient  Chinese)  have  chosen  the  same  mode  of  numera- 
tion, namely,  the  decuple  progression  :  the  different  periods 
of  tens  were  distinguished,  either  by  accents,  which  affected 
the  numeral  letters,  as  among  the  Greeks,  or  by  different  com- 
binations of  the  numeral  letters,  as  among  the  Romans,  which 
method,  when  the  numbers  were  considerable,  was  very  com- 
plicated and  inconvenient. 

The  ingenious  system  of  numeration,  which  forms  the  basis 
of  our  modem  arithmetic,  was  long  familiar  to  the  Arabians, 
before  it  penetrated  into  our  quarter  of  the  world :  but  the 
honor  of  the  original  invention,  according  to  Alsiphadi,  an 
Arabian  author,  belongs  to  the  Indians.  The  Arabians,  or 
Saracens,  as  they  were  then  styled,  introduced  the  art  and  Indian 
character  into  Europe,  on  their  conquest  of  Spain,  and  it 
became  generally  known  among  the  learned,  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eleventh  century. 

Ptolemy,  in  the  second  century,  invented  the  sexagesimal 
numeration  and  notation,  still  used  in  astronomical  calcula- 
tions, and  for  the  subdivisions  of  the  degrees  of  circles. 

The  next  considerable  improvement  was  that  of  decimal 
parts,  invented  by  John  Muller,  of  Koningsberg,  commonly 
called  Regiomontanus,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury ;  though  the  first  person  who  professedly  treated  on  this^ 
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smbject^  and  introduced  the  name  of  desme^  was  Simon  Ster- 
nius,  a  German^  iu  1585. 

The  discovery  of  logarithms  by  the  celebrated  Napier^  at 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century^  has  probably  carried  arith- 
metic to  the  utmost  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable  3  for^  by 
this^  multiplication  is  changed  into  addition^  division  into 
subtraction^  the  formation  of  powers  into  multiplication, 
and  the  extraction  of  roots  into  division. 

Arithmetic  was  introduced  into  Britain  by  the  Romans,  and 
a  treatise  is  said  to  have  been  written  on  the  subject  by  Aldhelm, 
Bishop  of  Sherborne,  in  the  seventh  century,  and  that  Hugh, 
the  Lincoln  saint,  gave  lectures  on  the  science,  at  Oxford  : 
but  the  modern  practice  of  arithmetic  was  not  known  in 
England  till  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
CSee  Abacus  and  Characters  Numeral), 

ARMOUR.  The  expediency  of  protecting  the  person 
against  hostile  weapons  by  some  kind  of  defensive  armour, 
was  no  doubt  discovered  soon  after  the  introduction  of  the 
weapons  themselves.  The  sacred  writings  acquaint  us  with 
the  earliest  memorials  of  the  ancient  military  habit,  though 
little  more  than  the  names  of  the  different  parts  of  it  occur. 
The  defensive  armour  of  the  Israelites  consisted  principally 
of  the  shield,  the  open  helmet,  and  the  breast-plate,  and 
greaves  are  noticed  as  being  used  by  Goliah,  the  giant,  of 
Gath.  The  armour  of  the  Egyptians,  Persians,  Greeks,  and 
Romans,  very  much  resembled  that  worn  by  the  Hebrews. 
The  material  anciently  used  for  the  making  of  armour,  was 
leather,  or  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  3  but,  as  civilization  ad- 
vanced, brass,  iron,  and  other  metals  were  preferred,  and,  in 
the  time  of  Asiatic  magnificence,  even  gold  was  not  spared. 

Vegetius  observes,  that  the  Roman  infantry  waa  invariably 
covered  with  defensive  armour,  from  the  foundation  of  the 
city  to  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Gratian,  when  the  relaxation 
of   discipline,  and   the  disuse  of  exercise,  rendered  it  too 
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heavy  fSor  them  to  carry,  and  they  successively  obtained  pet" 
mission  to  lay  aside  both  their  cuirasses  and  helmets,  and 
thus,  by  their  pusillanimous  indolence,  became  an  easy  prey 
to  the  missile  weapons  of  the  barbarians,  and  occasioned  the 
destruction  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  early  Britons  are  described  as  opposing  the  legions  of 
Cflssar  with  merely  a  light  shield,  and  endeavouring  to  render 
themselves  formidable  by  tracing  wild  and  horrid  images  on 
their  naked  body,  and  the  drawings  of  the  eighth  century 
represent  the  Anglo-Saxon  soldier  as  still  protected  solely  by 
his  shield,  though,  towards  the  close  of  that  century,  the  lorica^ 
or  coat  of  mail,  which  consisted  of  plates  of  metal  interwo- 
ven with  each  other,  was  worn  by  pec^le  of  rank.  Greaves, 
or  leg  guards,  were  introduced  by  the  Danes  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. The  Normans,  at  the  period  of  the  conquest,  wore  the 
hauberk,  or  shirt  of  mail,  and  the  helmet,  to  which,  by  the 
commencement  of  the  twelfth  century,  they  added  various 
other  pieces  of  armour^  so  as  to  be  completely  protected  from 
head  to  foot,  or  armed  cap-a-pi^.  Claude  Fauchet,  a  French 
writer  of  great  respectability,  describes  an  ancient  knight 
arming  himself  in  the  following  manner :  "  having  first  put 
on  the  shirt  and  breedies,  or  drawers  of  cloth,  as  ako  stock- 
ings of  cloth,  he  then  drew  on  the  chausses,  or  breeches  of 
mail,  which  covered  the  feet  and  the  legs,  and  part  of  the 
thighs ;  next,  a  goubaison^  or  gambeson,  generally  made  of 
doth,  but  sometimes  also  of  leather,  doubled,  stuffed  with 
wool,  and  quilted  together,  and  descending  to  the  middle  of 
the  thighs }  to  this  succeeded  the  gorget,  or  throat  piece^ 
composed  of  iron  or  steel,  and  adjusted  to  the  neck;  and 
over  the  goi^t  and  gambeson  was  placed  the  hauberk,  or 
shirt  of  mail,  having  sleeves  made  to  fit  the  arm,  and  so  fiur 
lengthened,  as  to  secure  the  hand  completely  >  this  hauberk 
descended  to  the  knees,  and  the  breeches  of  mail  were  attached 
to  it  j  so  also  was  a  capuchon,  or  hood  of  mail,  which  co- 
vered the  head,  and  might  occasionally  be  thrown  back  upon 
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the  shoulders;  the  hauberk  was  girt  with  a  lai^  belt  of 
girdle  of  leather,  called  in  Bnglish  bauldricke,  from  which 
the  sword  depended  5  and  besides  this  sword,  the  knight 
usually  wore  a  small  knife  or  rather  dagger,  called  mercy, 
because  when  a  combatant  was  cast  to  the  ground,  and  saw 
the  knife  in  the  hands  of  his  opponent^  he  begged  for  merey, 
if  he  desired  to  be  respited  fix>m  death*  Instead  of  the  cha- 
peau,  various  kinds  of  helmets  were  introduced,  according  to 
the  fancy  of  the  wearer,  with  different  modes  for  defending 
the  fece  by  iron  bars,  or  plates  of  iron,  let  down  at  pleasure, 
leaving  only  a  small  opening  for  the  eyes  :  the  gloves  of  mail 
appertaining  to  the  ancient  warriors  were  attached  to  the 
sleeves  of  the  hauberk  :  the  cointise,  a  species  of  surcoat  or 
mantle,  was  generally  worn  over  the  armour :  it  was  made  of 
silk,  and  charged  with  armorial  bearings.  Thb  appellation 
was  also  given  to  certain  ornamental  streamers  or  pennoQS, 
attached  to  the  lances.  When  Geoffry,  Duke  of  Normandy, 
was  knighted,  he  was  invested  with  an  incomparible  coat  of 
mafl,  wrought  with  double  dmins,  or  links  of  iron,  so  closely 
interwoven  that  it  was  impenetrable  to  the  point  of  the  spear 
or  the  arrows  :  the  chausses,  or  boots  of  mail,  made  also  with 
double  chain  work,  were  then  given  to  him,  and  a  pair  of  gilt 
spurs  put  on  his  feet  3  this  done,  a  shield  was  hung  upon  his 
neck  ornamented  with  lions  of  gold,  and  a  helmet  richly 
decorated  with  precious  stones,  and  so  well  tempered  that  no 
sword  could  make  any  impression  upon  it,  set  upon  his  head  : 
a  lance  was  then  brought  to  him  made  of  oak,  and  surmounted 
with  a  head  of  iron  of  Poicton ;  and  lastly,  a  sword  from  the 
royal  treasury. 

Plated  armour  came  into  use  about  the  year  1330,  and 
continued  till  the  time  of  Charles  U.,  when  it  had  dwindled 
down  to  the  breast-plate  and  heknet.  The  gallantry  of  going 
to  the  battle  naked,  without  any  defensive  armour,  prevailed 
among  the  French  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  to  such  an 
extent,  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  continually  issuing  orders  to 
restrain  it.  k 
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The  inveBting  of  korm$  with  defensive  armour  is  very  an- 
cient, llie  cavalry  of  Cymg,  aocoiding  to  Xfinophon,  were 
armed  wilii  forehead  pieces,  breasl-filates,  and  aide  ptecea  ^ 
and  Plutarch  infbms  ns  thai  when  the  Fhrlhians  opposed  tbe 
younger  Ctvssns,  they  were  not  only  clothed  with  defensive 
araiour  themselves^  bat  that  their  horses  were  oompkteljir 
armed  in  brass  and  steel.  This  practice  was  intiodiioed  into 
England  by  the  Normans,  and  continued  to  t^  doae  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  the  horse^rmonr  consisted  of  admm 
fron  or  kind  of  mask,  which  enckised  the  feoe  and  eats^  with 
sometfaues  a  spike  issuing  fit>m  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  a 
criniere  to  gnard  the  mane,  a  poitrinai  or  breast-i^ate,  and  a 
croupiere  or  hind-piece,  which  usually  descended  to  the  hocks. 
After  this  time  the  barde  or  horse  armour  appears  to  have 
been  neglected,  except  that  in  the  thirteenth  and  fonrteentli 
years  of  Charles  U.,  the  horses  of  the  militia  were  ordered  to 
bt  provided  with  a  pectoral  and  crupper. 

ABMS,  Coats  of>  or  Armorial  Bearings  (see  HenUbyJ^ 


ARMS,  Offenfiive.  Revenge  early  produced  hostile 
pons,  and  the  dub  seems  to  have  been  the  first  resorted  to  ^ 
the  spear  and  the  dart  are  also  obvious  inventwna— -not  so  the 
bow  and  arrow.  Hesiod  tells  us  that  in  the  early  ages  the 
arms  and  instrum«[its  of  the  primitive  heroes  were  composed 
entitvly  of  brass,  (or  rather  copper)  ^  for  iron  htaaag  seldom 
foutid  in  mines  like  other  metals,  but  extracted  wiik  ooosider'- 
able  difliculty  from  the  ore,  was  a  late  discovery. 

C»sar  informs  us  that  the  ancient  Britons  had  a  dart  or 
javelin,  which  they  threw  from  their  vrar  chariots  to  annoy 
the  enemy,  and  that  the  infantry  made  use  of  a  short  spear^ 
havit^  a  ball  at  the  nether  end  filled  with  famse,  vi^iich  they 
shook  to  intimidate  the  enemy,  and  a  thong  fixed  to  the  upper 
end,  that  when  employed  as  a  misnk  weapon  it  might  be 
recovered,  and  again  used  in  close  enoonater :  they  had  also 


loi^  and  broad  sworda^  without  points,  fiong  by  a  chain  over 
the  leflt  shoulder,  and  oecasMMially  a  short  dirk  fixfd  in  their 
girdles.  The  Anglo-Saxons,  besides  swords,  were  amed  with 
apears^  axes,  and  dubs.  The  Banes  were  principatty  attached 
to  the  battle-axe,  which  they  bfought  into  more  generd  use. 
The  Normans  introduced  the  areubalisterK,  or  shooters  itHh 
the  cross-bow,  and  catapnbse :  the  long-bow  is  Brst  noticed 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  If  the  metrical  life  of  Robert  Brace 
may  be  believed,  Edward  III.  had  cannon  in  his  first  campaign 
against  the  Scots  in  1387.  fire-arms  of  a  portable  construc- 
tion weic  not  invented  tiU  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  ccn^ 
tnry :  a  concise  account  of  thatr  introduation  wBl  be  found 
Onder  their  respective  titles. 


ARMY.  Menistheus,  who  succeeded  Theseus  in  the 
dom  of  Athens,  and  led  fifty  ships  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  is 
stated  to  be  the  first  person  who  marshalled  an  army  in  battis 
array. 

The  first  pitched  battle,  the  particulars  of  which  are  mi- 
hntdy  recorded^  is  that  described  by  Xenophon  as  having  been  ■ 
HcMigfat  between  CroeAUs  and  Cyrus. 

in  the  repuUies  of  ancient  Gneece  and  Rome,  the  piofea- 
sion  of  a  soldier  was  not  of  tiaat  distinct  ehsraeter  as  to  ^pa- 
rate  him  from  the  ordinary  occupations  of  a  citizen  )  one  of 
the  first  standing  armies  of  whicb  we  hava  any  distinct 
account,  is  that  of  Philip  of  Macedoo,  and  with  which,  after 
repeated  and  violent  colifliets,  he  vanquished  the  gallant  and 
weU  exercised  militias  of  the  prioctpel  republics  of  ancient 
Greece.  The  frequea*  wars  the  Ronaans  had  wttii  tihe  Car- 
Um^nians,  necessarily  led  to  the  introduction  of  a  permanent 
naititary  force,  which  oommmKsed  idbout  the  dose  of  the 
second  Oarthagioian  war,  and  continued  tiH  the  desNmction 
of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Charles  VIL,  abont  tbe  aenddle  of  the  mttio^  centaity^ 
sippears  to  have  been  die  first  wIk)  attempted  to  establish  a 
regular  army  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  legions,  and  by  tins 
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measure^  which  gave  a  deep  wound  to  aristocratical  power, 
an  important  revolution  took  place  in  the  afihirs  and  policy 
of  Europe. 

By  the  Saxon  laws  every  land^iolder  was  obliged  to  keep 
armour  and  weapons  suitable  to  his  rank  and  possessionSi 
and  in  case  of  foreign  invasion  every  freeman  was  bound  to 
join  the  army,  it  being  one  of  the  three  services  compre- 
hended under  the  title  of  the  Trinoda  Necessitas.  The 
introduction  of  the  feudal  system  in  10S6,  occasioned  a 
division  of  the  lands  of  the  realm  into  certain  portions  called 
knight*s-fees,  each  of  which  was  held  upon  the  condition  of 
serving  the  King  in  his  wars,  either  at  home  or  abroad  for 
forty  days,  with  horse  and  arms,  which  was  to  be  performed 
by  the  tenant  at  his  own  expense,  either  personally  or  by 
imexceptionable  substitute. 

Many  trace  the  first  standing  military  force  iu  Britain  to 
the  year  1200,  when  Sir  Hubert  de  Bugo,  who  was  Gover- 
nor of  Dover  Castle,  considering  that  it  was  not  for  the 
safety  of  the  fortress  to  have  new  guards  every  month,  pro- 
cured an  order  that  all  who  held  of  the  Castle  might,  instead 
of  performing  a  month's  duty  themselves,  pay  a  fine  of  ten 
shillings,  which  was  appropriated  to  the  formation  of  a  r^^- 
lar  body  of  soldiers  for  the  defence  of  the  Castle.  Our 
Kings  indeed,  at  a  very  early  period  had  a  personal  guard  of 
honour  for  their  immediate  protection,  and  the  support  of 
their  dignity ;  but  there  seems  to  have  be^  no  permanent 
body  of  troops,  whose  services  could  be  considered  as  avail- 
able upon  any  emergency,  tiU  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  who 
in  1660  formed  two  regiments  of  guards,  one  of  horse  and 
the  other  of  foot ;  the  former  was  called  the  Oxford  Blues, 
or  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Horse  Guards,  and  the  latter  the 
Coldstream  Regiment  of  Guards,  being  raised  by  General 
Monk>  in  Scotland.  Thus  were  established  the  two  first  corps 
of  our  present  r^ular  army,  and  wluch  at  the  end  of  Charles's 
reign,  including  garrisons  abroad,  consisted  of  about  15,000 
men. 
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ARROW.    fSee  Archery.) 

ARSENAL.  The  first  public  magazine  of  arms  noticed 
in  history  is  probably  that  established  by  David,  who  made  a 
large  collection  of  arms,  and  consecrated  them  to  the  Lord, 
in  his  Tabernacle ;  and  which  on  the  elevation  of  the  yonn^ 
King  Joash  to  the  throne,  were  taken  out  of  the  Temple  by 
order  of  Jehoida,  the  high  priest,  to  arm  the  people  and  Le- 
vites.  Solomon  deposited  a  great  quantity  of  good  arms  in  his 
palace,  called  the  forest  of  Lebanon,  and  had  well  provided 
arsenals  in  all  his  cities  of  Judah.  The  Romans  also  esta- 
blished them  along  the  frontier  of  their  empire. 

ARSENIC.  The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  aipenic 
in  its  state  of  combination  with  sulphur  3  and  Hiny  records 
that  the  Emperor  Claudius  supposed,  from  its  colour,  it  con- 
tained gold>  and  made  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  extract 
this  metal  from  it  3  it  was,  however,  chiefly  employed  for 
the  purposes  of  painting,  and  though  Theophrastus  was  led 
by  its  weight  to  arrange  it  among  metallic  stones.  It  was  not 
till  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  that  Monnet  discovered  it 
to  be  a  distinct  and  peculiar  metal.  The  first  mention  of 
white  arsenic  is  in  the  works  of  Avicenna,  who  lived  in  the 
eleventh  century. 

ARTICHOKE:  This  vegetable  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land, in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIU.  3  it  came  originally  from 
the  Levant,  and  was  first  cultivated  in  Italy  about  the  year 
1474.  The  Romans  used  the  calyx  of  the  thistle  kind,  as  we 
do  the  Artichoke. 

ARTICLES  OF  RELIGION,  as  established  by  the  Church 
of  England,  were  framed  by  Archbishop  Cranmer  and  Bishop 
Ridley,  about  the  year  1552,  and  originally  consisted  of  forty- 
two  'y  these  were  first  passed  in  the  Convocation  and  con- 
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finned  by  Royal  Authority,  in  the  year  1562.    Tbey  were 
afterwards  reduced  to  thirty-nine,  and  ratified  anew  in  1571. 

ARUNDEUAN  MARBLS8,  or  Parian  Chrmtkie,  a<r 
called  from  being  diseorered  in  the  island  of  Faros.  This 
nure  nionnmeiit  of  ancient  literatate  was  bfouf^bt  from 
Greece  by  Mr.  Petty,  under  the  emf^yment  of  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  in  the  year  1 627  >  they  contain  a  chronc^ogical  detail 
of  the  principal  erents  in  €rreece,  from  the  oommeacemeat  of 
the  reign  of  Cecrops,  1582  B.  C^  to  the  dose  of  the  Archoaate 
of  Diognetoa,  S64  B.  C,  but  in  an  imperfect  state,  the  last 
ninety  years  beiqg  lost.  During  the  civil  wars  and  the  acAn 
sequent  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  the  marble  was  unfortu- 
nately broken  into  smaller  fragments*  and  almost  eodfely 
defisced  -,  the  upper  pari  containing  nearly  half  the  original 
tablet^  is  aaid  to  have  been  used  in  repairing  a  diimney^pieae 
ar  hearth*  in  Arandd^house.  The  auihentidty,  however,  of 
these  marbles  has  been  questioned  in  a  learned  dissertatioii 
on  the  sublet,  entitled, ''  The  Fsnsax  Qvonide." 

ASBESTOS.  A  native  fossil  stone,  which  the  industry  of 
maddnd  has  found  a  method  of  monufiekcturing  into  doth  and 
paper.  Pliny  informs  us  that  the  andents  made  use  of  thia 
kind  of  cloth  in  the  making  of  shrouds,  for  from  its  extraor- 
dinary property  of  remaining  unconsumed  in  fire,  it  prevented 
^tm  ashes  of  the  hero  from  nixing  with  those  of  the  wood 
whereof  tiie  funeral  pile  was  composed.  A  pattern  of  che 
lioen  made  from  tlus  stone,  twdve  inches  long  and  six  broad, 
and  which  had  given  two  proofs  of  its  resisting  fire,  was  some 
years  ago  presented  to  the  Royal  Society. 

ASPARAGUS.  This  plant  was  cultivated  by  the  ancient 
Oredcsand  Romans. 

ASS.    Thift  quadruped^  Whitaker  affirms,  wm  broat^t 
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Into  Britain  by  the  Romans^  and  made  uae  of  as  a  commolfc 
beast  oi  bortben^  forming  a  chief  part  of  the  stock  of  Abbks. 
Asses*  milk  is  noticed  by  the  ckusieal  andsnts,  bodi  as  a  cob- 
metic  and=  a  nutritive  ctfet  for  inrralids. 

ASSASSIN.  This  word  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  M 
Hassan,  the  name  of  a  certain  prince  of  the  family  of  the 
ArsBoida^  who  insisted  upon  his  sul^ects  paying  a  bHnd 
obedience  to  his  commands,  and  employed  them  in  marder^ 
iogt  tb»  princes  "mth  whom  he  was  at  enmity.  In  the  year 
lilW  they  destroyed  Conrade>  Marquis  of  Montseivat^  • 
sialous  crusader^  and  in  1213,  Lewis  of  Bavariai  The 
whole  race  of  these  assassins  were  put  to  the  swosd  b]R 
He%an  SLhany  a. Persian  Ghieftain,  in  1961. 

ASSA¥.  In  ancdeftt  statutes  the  tdaL  of  the  purity  of 
iBetals^is  called  the  toudi,  (probably  the  touch-stone  bdng 
llUi'  only  method  then  practised  in  assaying),  and  tiiose  who 
hid  the  charge  of  the  mint,  keeper*  of  the  touch*  Tiie 
assay  master  of  the  Goldsmith's  Ck)mpany  being  to  this  ^y 
called  the  touch  warden.  A  method  of  assaying  by  means  of 
combustion,  differing  little  from  that  now  in  use^  was  ihrst 
Mroduced  by  the  BMiiop  of  Salisbury  in  tiie  time  of  Hen.  U, 

ASSOCIATION.  This  term  was  first  used  by  the  Farlia<* 
ment  and  Gentry,  to  protect  the  person  and  government  of 
Elizabeth,  against  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Catholics  -,  and 
afl  officers,  civil  and  military,  were  oijoined  to  snhBCi^M  to 
it.  A  simika*  association  wbb  formed  to  protect  William  HL 
and  the  Government  against  all  conspiralore  in  16M. 

ASTROLABE.  An  Armillary  Sphere,  invented  by  Hap<^ 
parchus,  about  168  B.  C,  and  lodged  in  a  secure  place  at 
Alexandria,  where  it  served  for  divers  astronomical  purposes. 
Ptolemy  found  this  instrument  of  great  use  in  his  celestial 
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obeenratioDS  taken  about  150  B.C.^  but  as  several  incoo^ 
venieDCes  were  attached  to  it,  he  contrived  to  change  tlie 
figure  of  the  Astrolabe^  and  to  reduce  it  to  a  plain  surfoce, 
which  he  denombated  a  Planisphere,  and  which  many  cen- 
turies afterwards  was  applied  by  the  Portuguese  to  the  pur- 
poses of  navigation. 

ASTROLOGY.  Judicial  astrology  is  commonly  said  to 
have  been  invented  in  Chaldea,  and  thence  transmitted  to  the 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  Tibeiias  was  extremely 
partial  to  the  science,  and  while  at  Rhodes  received  lessons 
from  Thrasyllus,  by  which  he  profited  to  sudi  a  degree,  that 
he  had  the  honour,  in  a  credutous  age,  of  having  delivered 
predictions  that  were  verified  by  the  event  $"  and  the  Roman 
people  in  general  were  so  infatuated  with  the  art,  that  the 
a8trok)ger8,  who  were  then  called  mathematicians,  maintained 
their  ground  in  spite  of  all  the  edicts  of  tlic  emperor  to  eiqid 
them  from  the  city  3  and  even  so  late  as  the  dose  of  the  sixth 
century,  the  subject  of  one  of  St.  Augustin's  homilies  was 
the  reconciliation  of  one  of  these  pretended  mathematicians 
with  the  church. 

The  astrology  adopted  by  the  modems  was,  however,  de- 
rived from  the  Saracens  :  it  was  prevalent  in  England  during 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  predictions  of  astrologers  were 
the  common  theme  of  conversation  at  the  French  court,  even 
so  late  as  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  IV.  of  Erance. 

ASTRONOMY.  The  early  history  of  this  science,  like 
that  of  many  other  ancient  discoveries,  is  too  much  disfigured 
by  fiibulous  and  allegorical  representations  to  admit  of  any 
regular  or  satisfoctory  elucidation.  The  generality  of  writers 
fix  the  origin  of  astronomy  and  astrology  in  Chaldea,  and 
accordingly,  among  the  ancients  we  find  the  word  Chaldean 
frequently  used  for  astronomer.  Some  choose,  however,  to 
attribute  the  invention  to  the  ancient  Hebrews,  and  some  even 
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to  the  first  men,  building  on  the  authority  of  Josephui,  and 
what  he  mentions  about  Seth*s  pillam,  upon  which  it  is  said 
the  science  of  astronomy  was  engraved.  Farthjrras  informs 
tis  that  astronomical  observations  were  made  at  Babylon  so 
early  as  22S4  B.  C,  a  register  of  which  for  1 903  years  was  sei^ 
by  Calisthenes  to  Aristotle,  when  that  city  was  captured  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  331  B.  C.  The  Chinese  carry  their  pre* 
tensions  to  the  knowledge  of  astronomy  to  a  still  earlier 
period,  dating  it  from  a  conjunction  of  five  of  the  planets, 
which  they  say  occurred  8500  B.  C,  and  mentioning  an  eclipae 
of  the  sun  in  the  constellation  of  Scorpio,  2150  years  before 
Christ.  Thales,  the  Milesian,  who  died  548  B.  C,  was  the  first 
who  taught  the  globular  .figure  of  the  earth,  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic,  and  the  causes  of  solar  and  lunar  eclipses,  whidi 
latter  |)henomena  he  is  said  to  have  been  aUe  to  predict. 
Pythagoras  about  forty  years  before  had  given  a  genend  ideA 
of  the  solar  system,  which  he  had  acquired  ftom  the  Egyptians, 
and  brought  into  Ghreece  and  Italy :  he  was  the  first  among 
tiie  Europeans  who  taught  that  the  earth  and  planets  turn 
round  the  sun,  which  stands  immovable  in  the  centre;  that 
the  diurnal  motion  of  the  sun  and  fixed  stars  is  not  real,  but 
apparent,  arising  from  the  earth's  motion  round  its  own  axis, 
&c.,  which  system  about  the  year  300  B.  C.  was  completely 
reversed  by  Ptolemy,  who  maintained  that  the  earth  was  im- 
movable, the  celestial  bodies  performing  their  diurnal  revolu- 
tions around  it,  and  as  this  idea  seemed  afterwards  to  be 
confirmed  by  scriptural  authority*^''  Sun,  stand  thou  still 
upon  Gibeon  -,  and  thou,  moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajdon,'*  it 
was  for  many  ages  considered  heretical  to  dispute  it.  In 
1530  Copernicus,  canon  of  Frauenberg  in  Prussia,  published 
his  system  of  astronomy,  completely  establishing  that  of  the 
Egyptians,  as  communicated  by  Pythagoras  3  but  such  was 
the  ignorance  and  bigotry  of  the  Romish  church,  that  when 
Galileo  in  1615  attempted  to  confirm  this  system,  and  to 
prove  from  the  authority  of  the  fathers  and  orthodox  divines 
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that  the  language  of  scripture  was  not  to  be  strictly  followed 
In  questions  merely  physical :  he  was  cited  before  the  court 
of  inquisition^  accused  of  heresy,  and  was  for  some  time 
thrown  into  prison  :  upon  a  repetition  of  the  offence  in  1633 
be  was  again  cited  before  the  inquisition,  and  after  a  trial  of 
two  months^  received  sentence  in  fiill  congregation,  and  so- 
lemnly ordered  on  his  knees  to  abjure  and  condemn  the 
Copemican  system,  as  contrary  to  the  scriptures,  and  to  bind 
himself  by  oath  no  longer  to  teach  or  support  it :  he  was  then 
condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  from  which,  however, 
at  the  end  of  a  year,  he  was  enkuged  by  the  solicitations  of 
the  Grand  Duke. 

Even  so  late  as  the  -commencement  of  the  last  century, 
when  the  Copemican  dieory  had  been  long  fully  admitted  by 
the  most  eminent  astronomers  of  Europe,  and  almost  demon- 
strated by  the  immortal  Newton,  the  Romish  church  perse- 
vered in  their  opposition  to  this  system,  which  is  thus  noticed 
by  Le  Seur  and  Jacquier  in  their  observations  on  the  Princi- 
pia — ^'  Newtonus  in  hoc  tertio  libro  teliuris  mots  hypothesim 
assumit,  Autoris  propositiones  aliter  explicari  non  poterant, 
nise  eiulem  quoque  facta  hypothesi.  Hinc  alienam  coacti 
sumus  gerere  personam,  caeterum  latis  a  summis  pontificibus 
«ontra  telluris  motum  decretis  nos  obsequi  profitemur.'* 

The  earliest  treatise  on  astronomy  that  has  been  conveyed 
to  us  was  written  by  Ptolemy,  and  seems  to  have  been  mi- 
raculously reserved  from  the  general  destruction  of  Grecian 
{^ilosophy  by  the  Arabians,  at  the  capture  of  Alexandria, 
A.  D.640.  The  Arabians  entitled  this  work  the  Almagest,  it 
having  been  translated  into  their  tongue  about  the  year  887> 
by  order  of  the  caliph,  Almamon.  A  latin  version  of  it  was 
procured  about  the  year  1230  by  the  emperor,  Frederiek  II. : 
but  the  Greek  text  was  not  known  in  Europe  till  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  it  was  brought  from 
Constantinople,  then  taken  by  the  Turks,  by  George,  a  monk 
of  Trebizond,  who  translated  it  into  latin,  and  this  translation 
has  been  frequently  published. 
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AUCTION.  Public  Auctions  were  not  unfrequent  among: 
the  ancient  Romans^  and  as  goods  taken  in  war  were  sold  ia 
this  way^  they  were  performed  by  the  public  crier^  ''sub" 
hasta,"  under  a  spear  stuck  up  on  that  occasion^  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  some  magistrate^  who  authenticated 
the  sale  and  delivered  over  the  goods  to  the  purchaser. 
Petronius  gives  the  following  notice  of  a  sale  by  auction^ 
"  Julius  Procullus  will  make  an  auction  of  his  superfluous 
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goods  to  pay  his  debts.** 

It  is  not  known  when  the  disposal  of  goods  by  auction 
was  first  practised  in  England  ^  the  earliest  instance  noticed 
is  that  of  an  auction  of  books  in  1676^  being  the  library  of 
Dr.  Seaman,  to  the  catalogue  of  which  was  prefixed  an 
address,  stating  that  though  the  disposal  of  books  by  auction 
was  not  usual  in  England,  it  had  been  practised  in  other 
countries,  to  the  advantage  of  both  buyers  and  sellers.  The 
property  of  Governor  Yule  on  his  return  from  India  in  1700,. 
was  disposed  of  by  public  sale. 

AUGMENTATION  of  Church  Livings,     (^ee  Annates. J.' 

AURORA  fiOREALIS.  This  luminous  appearance  in  the 
Northern  part  of  the  heavens,  according  to  the  account  of 
Dr.  Halley,  was  first  observed  January  30,  1560. 

AUTOMETA.     (See  AndroidaJ 
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Bachelor.  The  Degree  of  Bachelor  in  a  college  sense, 
was  introduced  in  the  thirteenth  century^  by  Pope  Gre- 
gory IX.  In  the  middle  ages  the  appellation  appears  to  have 
been  common  for  all  degrees,  between  a  mere  gentleman  and 
a  baron.  Thus  wc  find  the  Lord  Admiral,  when  he  was  neither 
an  earl  or  baron,  denominated  a  bachelor :  ''  and  it  is  too 
weet,  that  when  the  Admiral  rideth  to  assemble  a  shlppe  of 
warre  or  other,  for  the  business  and  affieurs  of  the  realme^  if 
he  be  a  bachelor  he  shall  take  for  his  day's  wages  four  shil- 
lings sterling  $  if  he  be  an  earl  or  baron  he  shall  take  wages 
after  his  estate  and  degree/'  The  term  bachelor  was  also 
given  to  those  who  had  attained  to  knighthood^  but  were  not 
rich  enough  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  a  knight.  Edward  II. 
directed  all  persons  who  had  ^20  a  year  for  lifo,  to  take  the 
order  of  knighthood ;  they  were  distinguished  by  gilt  spurs 
and  a  pennon  or  vane  at  the  end  of  a  lance. 

BACK-GAMMON.  This  game  some  pretend  to  have 
been  invented  in  Wales^  prior  to  the  Conquest,  and  to  have 
derived  its  name  firom  two  Welsh  words,  bach  cammon,  little 
battle;  others  give  the  merit  to  the  Saxons  in  the  tenth 
century,  deriving  it  from  the  Saxon  words^  bac  zamen,  back 
game.  The  board  of  the  thirteenth  century  is  not  divided  in 
the  middle,  and  the  points  are  not  pyramidal^  bat  parallelo- 
g^rams. 

BAG-PIPE.  The  invention  of  this  instrument  is  attributed 
to  Mercury ;  it  was  called  by  the  Greeks  askaulos,  and  by  the 
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Romaos  tibia  utriculoris^  and  the  players  thereon  utriculorii. 
Pennant  says  it  was  introduced  into  England  by  the  Danes. 

BAKER.  The  invention  of  making  and  baking  bread 
was  by  the  ancients  ascribed  to  Pan;  and  according  to 
Pliny>  barley  was  used  before  any  other  sort  of  com  for  the 
food  of  man  :  the  practice  of  making  leavened  bread  appears, 
from  the  histories  of  the  earlier  nations,  and  particularly  from 
the  scriptures,  to  be  very  ancient  i  this  leaven,  which  was 
dough  kept  till  it  had  become  thin  and  sour,  was  also  used 
by  the  Romans  to  raise  their  bread.  Pliny  says  that  yeoMi 
was  employed  for  this  purpose  in  his  time,  in  Spain  and 
Gaul  5  but  the  general  opinion  is,  that  the  introduction  of 
yeast  or  barm,  which  is  the  mucilaginous  froth  that  rises  to 
the  surfiice  of  beer  in  the  firyt  stages  of  its  fermentatioa,  is 
of  more  modem  date,  being  first  used  at  Paris,  about  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  soon  alter 
prohibited  as  pernicious  ^  however,  we  find  it  used  in  Eogland 
in  1650. 

The  ancients  had  various  kinds  of  bread  made  for  particular 
purposes  5  our  sea  biscuit,  so  named  from  its  being  bis  coctus, 
twice  baked,  is  the  panis  naiiticus  of  the  Romans.  The 
bread  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  merely  baked  before  the  fire. 
In  the  reign  of  the  Norman  Kings  it  was  made  like  a  twelfth 
cake.  Henry  III.  directed  the  bakers  not  to  mark  their  bread 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  Agnus  Dei,  or  any  other  sacred 
emblem.  In  the  time  of  James  I.  horses  were  fed  with  bread 
instead  of  oats. 

The  learned  are  in  great  doubt  as  to  the  time  when  liaking 
first  became  a  particular  profession.  It  is  however  agreed, 
that  it  had  its  origin  in  the  East,  and  we  find  the  baker  of 
Pharoah^  in  the  time  of  Joseph^  cast  into  prison  :  firom  the 
East  the  profession  found  its  way  into  Greece.  And  into 
Italy,  after  the  war  with  Pyrriius,  A.  U.  C.  58S  :  till  whidi 
time  every  housewife  at  Rome  was  her  own  baker ;  and  this 
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custom  was  till  very  lately  observed  by  the  Mancunians^  o^ 
inhabitants  of  Manchester.  The  Bakers  were  incorporated 
in  London  in  1307. 

The  invention  of  Ovens  is  by  some  given  to  Anos,  an 
Egyptian^  by  others  to  the  goddess  Fornex  5  originally  they 
were  applied  to  the  purpose  of  roasting  the  wheat,  before  the 
method  of  grinding  com  and  making  bread  was  discovered ; 
the  Jews  were  probably  the  first  who  had  any  regularly  con- 
structed ovens,  in  which  they  were  followed  by  the  Romans; 
who  erected  bake-houses  for  the  supply  of  their  military 
stations.  Furnaces  for  baking  were  known  to  the  early 
Britons  3  this  appears  from  the  kiln  burnt  pottery  which  has 
been  discovered  in  the  British  sepulchres,  and  from  the  Bri- 
tish appellation  of  an  Odyn  or  Oven  remaining  among  us  to 
this  day. 

BALANCES^  or  Scales,  are  noticed  among  the  earliest 
inventions ;  we  find  Abraham  weighing  out  the  money  he 
had  given  for  the  purchase  of  a  burial-place  for  his  wife.  The 
steelyard,  which  was  ^the  ancient  Roman  balance,  is  still  in 
common  use.  Scales  with  two  basons  have  been  found  at 
Herculaneum.  In  the  middle  age  John  de  Janua  mentions  a 
sta£f,  with  a  thong  leaded  to  weigh  meat.  The  term  ''pair*' 
of  scales  occurs  in  1213.  Ramsden  lately  constructed  a 
balance  for  the  Royal  Society  of  so  great  a  nicety,  as  to  ascer- 
tain a  weight  to  a  seven  millionth  part  5  it  turns  on  steel 
edges  upon  planes  of  polished  crystal. 

BALL.  A  species  of  game,  which,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus^ had  its  origin  among  the  Lydians;  the  most  ancient 
amusement  of  this  kind  is  distinguished  with  us  by  the  name 
of  hand-ball,  and  considered  to  be  coeval  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  Troy.  Nennius  mentions  the  Roman-British  bojrs, 
and  Malmesbury  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  playing  at  ball. . 

Diuing  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  of  France,   1370,  palm 
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ftay,  hand  tennis,  or  Jives,  was  exceedingly  fashioiiable  among 
the  nobility^  and  played  by  them  for  large  sums  of  money; 
a  line  being  traced  db  the  wall^  below  which  the  stroke  was 
firalty.  Stnitt  also  mentions  this  game  as  known  in  England 
about  the  same  period.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  tennis* 
courts,  as  now  constructed^  the  ball  being  struck  with  a 
racket,  were  common  in  England^  and  the  establishment  of 
such  places  countenanced  by  the  example  of  Monarchs,  Henry 
VII.  being  esteemed  a  good  tennis  player  -,  this  game,  it  is 
supposed,  was  also  known  to  the  Romans. 

The  game  of  cricket  is  first  mentioned  in  one  of  the  songs 
published  by  D*Urfey,  the  Poet  Laureat  to  Charles  II.,  and 
appears  to  have  been  an  improvement  on  a  much  more 
ancient  game  called  club'ball,  common  in  the  time  of 
Edward  III. 

Foot^hall,  the  pila  paganica  of  the  Romans,  is  mentioned 
by  Fitz-Stephen,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  -,  this 
game  was  prohibited  by  Edward  III.,  because  it  co-operaled 
with  other  popular  amusements  to  impede  the  progress  of 
Archery,  It  was  a  favourite  diversion,  even  among  noble- 
men in  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  game  of  gotli  was  also 
practised  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Trap-hall  is  noticed 
in  the  commencenient  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

BALLADS — ^popular  songs,  of  a  political  nature,  were  not 
unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  for  we  read 
tha.t  ballads  were  made  to  vilify  Pericles.  They  are  stated  to 
have  been  introduced  into  England  in  the  seventh  century  by 
Aldhelm,  bishop  of  Sherborne,  who,  anxious  to  instruct  his 
countrymen,  then  semi-baibarous  and  inattentive  to  their 
religious  duties,  took  his  station  on  the  public  bridge,  as  if  a 
singer  by  profession,  and  by  mixing  sacred  with  lighter  topicks, 
won  their  attention  and  ameliorated  their  minds.  Cromwell 
during  the  Commonwealth,  found- himself  under  the  necessity 
of  prohibiting  the  singing  of  ballads  5  and  it  is  observed  by 
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a  political  writer  of  some  eminence,  that  if  one  CoqU  but 
make  tlie  ballads  of  a  nation,  it  would  be  of  little  consequenotf 
who  made  the  religion  of  it.  The  great  Cecil,  chief  minister 
to  Qoeen  Elizabeth,  is  said,  from  political  considerations,  to 
have  made  a  most  ample  collection  of  ballads. 

Ballads,  considered  as  those  trifling  songs  generally  smig  in 
the  streets,  Plutarch  mentions  to  have  been  common  among 
the  Romans,  and  sold  to  servants  and  silly  women.  Our  an- 
cient ballad  singers  usually  sung  to  a  fiddle  at  taverns  and 
fiEurs:  the  most  common  ballads  being  the  tales  of  Sir 
Topas,  Bevis  of  Southampton,  &c.  Street  singing  veas  com- 
mon in  the  Anglo-Saxon  sera,  and  the  itinerants  used  to  stand 
at  the  ends  of  bridges,  like  the  Roman  beggars.  The  most 
ancient  English  song,  accompanied  with  the  musical  notes^ 
pertiaps  anywhere  extant,  is  the  ''  Sumer  is  i  eumen  :**  the 
date  is  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Ballads 
were  usually  printed  in  the  black  letter,  till  tlie  b^^ning  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

BALLOON  (seeAirBalloan). 

BALLOT.  The  method  of  determinfaig  events  by  ballot^ 
with  different  coloured  balls,  was  practised  by  the  ancients^ 
though  we  have  borrowed  the  term  fix>m  the  Venetians :  the 
box  or  vase  into  which  the  baUs  were  put  is  noticed  by  Apu- 
leius,  and  is  the  hlot-bed  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

BAND.  Henry  VIII.  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
wore  a  band  or  collar  to  his  shirt.  Lawyer's  bands  were  fint 
used  by  Judge  finch  in  1615,  and  by  the  deigy  a  few  yean 
afterwards, 

BANK.  The  republic  of  Venice  may  boast  of  having 
given  the  first  example  to  Europe  of  an  establishment  alto- 
gether unknown  to  the  ancients,  by  the  formation  of  a  public 
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tidaipany  for  money  transactions.  Tlus  republic,  to  relieve 
its  necessities^  levied  in  1157  a  forced  contribution  on  tb« 
riches  of  its  citizens,  giving  them  in  return  a  perpetual  anotk j 
of  four  pounds  upon  every  hundred  lent ;  the  lenders  accord- 
ingly established  a  bureau  or  chamber  for  the  receipt  or 
repartition  of  this  interest  >  and  the  perpetual  payment  of  the 
interest  being  guaranteed  by  the  Government,  the  lenders 
were  enabled  to  sell  their  annuity  to  any  individual,  and  thus 
to  procure  the  capital  sum  they  had  advanced,  being  some- 
tames  more,  and  at  other  times  less,  according  to  the  scarcity 
or  value  of  money  at  the  time  the  transfer  was  made.  This 
bank  supported  itself  with  great  credit  till  the  invasion  of  the 
French  in  1797,  when  a  total  failure  ensued. 

The  bank  of  England  was  established  at  the  suggestion  (tf 
a  person  by  the  name  of  Pattison :  and,  in  the  year  1694,  upon 
advancing  to  the  Government  the  sum  of  ^1,200,000,  was 
incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  Governor  and  Company 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  In  1743  the  bank  commenced  upon 
receiving  the  subscriptions  to  the  loans,  for  the  public. service. 
The  present  building  of  the  bank  of  England  was  finished  in 
i734^ 

BANK  NOTES.  During  the  rebellion  of  1745  a  consider- 
able  run  having  been  made  upon  the  bank  by  the  Jacobites, 
the  bank  refused  to  issue  gold,  which  was  the  most  easy  of 
earriage,  but  directed  the  pajrments  to  be  made  in  silver,  and, 
it  is  said,  with  the  view  of  guning  time,  in  sixpences  :  at  the 
same  time  the  principal  merchants  of  London,  that  they  might 
iqihold  the  public  credit,  agreed  to  take  the  notes  of  the  bank 
instead  of  cash,  and  to  this  may  be  traced  the  origin  of  bank 
motes.  Bank  notes  and  bank  post  bills  for  ten .  and  fifteen 
pounds  were  issued  in  1759.  Tn  the  year  1797  the  bank  sus- 
pended cash  payments,  and  issued  one  pound  notes. 

Saving  Bunks — ^for  encouraging  industry  and  economy 
jHoaoBg  the  labouring  classes  were  instituted  in  1816.     The 
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iffti  CDonitrjr  hank  was  established  by  a  Jew  at  Derby,  fa 
tiM  year  1750.  llie  number  of  prWate  Ueented  banks  io 
18M  MDcmitfed  to  764k 

BANKERS.  The  ancieiit  bauken  were  eafled  Trapexite 
by  the  Gxedaos^  and  Ai^ntarii  or  NammuiBri  by  the  Romavi  t 
thebr  chief  baiiness  was  to  pal  out  the  money  of  priFate  par* 
•ens  to  interest,  or  lend  money  apon  interest,  «s  also  to  ex^ 
dnmge  worn  for  new  money>  with  a  profit :  the  Roman 
hankera  had  their  boards  and  benches  for  this  purpose  at  the 
Fsmin,  under  the  inspeetioa  oi  the  town  ma|;istmte ;  and 
Seckman  asserts  they  gave  cheques  and  draoghts,and  paidma» 
ney  by  bills,  and  dealt  besides  hi  eiechanges  and  dSseonnts.  The 
Sews  had  also  at  an  earty  period  bankers  or  money  chaagerSr 
wtip  carried  on  their  business  at  the  porch,  or  withhi  the  onler 
eoart  of  the  temple.  The  Italian  merchants  who  foUowe«l 
this  profession  were  called  Lombards,  and  they  are  supposed 
to  have  beMi  die  firet  who  introduced  the  practice  into  Eng^ 
land,  taking  up  their  re^enoe  in  a  pari  of  London,  caUni 
fR>m  them  Lombard-street.  For  some  time  previous  to  the 
year  1640,  the  merchants  used  to  deposit  their  cash  for  sa(^ 
in  the  royal  mint  in  the  tower  of  London  5  but  Charles  I. 
having  in  that  year  made  free  with  their  money,  the  mint  lost 
its  credit,  and  the  merchants  afterwards  lodged  their  money 
Im  the  hands  of  the  ginsmiths,  making  them  their  baakers> 
both  to  receive  nnd  pay  for  theai)  who  in  re^rti  aUawed  m 
saoall  interest  for  the  cash  deposited. 

BANKRUPT.  This  word  is  derived  fnm  the  ItaUam 
banco  ratio,  broken  ibenoh,  it  being  the  custom  in  Italy,  wham 
a  banker  ftiled,  to  break  his  hench>  by  wluoh  the  public  Was 
informed  that  the  person  to  whom  the  bank  belonged  was  n» 
longer  in  a  oondition  to  continue  lus  business.  The  first  lair 
in  this  country  respedting  bankrupts  was  passed  in  1543,  when 
bdth  their  bodies  and  gnods  were  plaoed  ^nder  the  conirotti 
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or  tlie  ChanceBor.  In  1751  H  was  made  death  for  a  haalb* 
rupt  to  secrete  his  property  or  books,  and  John  Perrot  sufltvedl 
ander  this  law  in  1761. 


BANNER£T'*«^n  aneient  order  of  ludgfathood,  heinfC  A^ 
proasotion  of  the  kaight  bachelor  by  hoooriiig  htm  mUk  m 
aqoare  banner  instead  of  a  atreamec,  and  thus  placing  comr^ 
fiion  knight*  and  esquires  under  his  eommand :  p«rt  of  1h# 
ceremony  was  cutting  off  the  end  of  the  streamer*  thereby 
making  it  a  square  banner.  Tiiis  order,  the  ocigpn  of  whilA 
k  not  exactly  known,  is  first  noticed  in  our  history  in  the  yewr 
1847,  when  Copdand,  governor  of  Boxborough  cafOey  hll^^ 
taken  wilh  his  own  hand  David,  king  of  Scotland,  prisoner* 
was  made  knight  banneret  by  Bdward  IIL,  who  waa  tlMm 
laying  siege  to  Calais,  and  to  whoas  Gqjidand  hadrfpulred  to 
tnake  his  excuses  for  not  hairing  delivered  up  las  prisoner  la 
Queen  Matilda.  The  last  person  who  was  made  Banneret  wat 
Sir  John  Smith,  by  Charies  I.,  in  the  action  at  Sdge4i9l»  far 
rescuing  the  royal  standard.  A  knight  banneret  ereated  by  thr 
king  in  person  ranks  by  5  Rieh.  U.  next  after  barons,  and  bM 
precedence  before  the  younget  sons  of  visooonta. 

BANS  of  BIAHRIAGB.   fSee  MarriagO^ 

BAPTISM.  This  religk)us  ceremony  is  supposed  by  mwqr 
learned  authors  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  JewiiA  churglii 
in  which,  as  they  maintain,  it  was  the  prectice,  long  before  awr 
Saviour's  time,  to  b^itize  prosdytes  or  convert^  to  th^ir  fiiittu 
«8  part  of  tile  ceremony  of  their  admissicHi ;  however^  Offi 
general  opinion  aeems  to  be  that  it  is  a  ceremony  peouUar  to 
the  Christian  religion,  and  that  no  account  of  baptiamj  as  it 
distinct  religious  rite,  occurs  before  the  mission  of  John  ibfi 
^Baptist.  In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Christian  church  converts 
were  admitted  by  baptism  at  any  period  of  the  y^mr;  but 
afterwards  (except  in  cases  of  necessity)  the  feMtf  Qg  W||it« 
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fluntide,  Easter,  and  Epiphany,  were  appropriated  to  this  cer?-^ 
mony. 

Spamors,  or  godfathers,  were  instituted  about  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  second  century,  and  were  intended  to 
guarantee  the  good  conduct  of  such  adult  persons  whom  they 
had  recommended  as  worthy  of  being  admitted  into  the  Chris* 
tian  churdi  5  afterwards,  when  infant  baptism  was  enjoined, 
which  was  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  church,  they  were 
required  to  answer  for  the  child*s  being  brought  up  in  the 
faith  they  professed  for.  them  $    however,  catechumens  in 
general  were  not  forward  in  coming  to  baptism.   St.  Ambrose 
was  not  baptized  before  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Milan,  and 
some  of  the  fathers  not  till  the  time  of  their  death,  as  was 
also  the  case  with  Constantine  the  Great,  it  being  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  of  the  primitive  times  that  baptism,  whenever 
conferred,  washed  away  all  antecedent  stains  and  sins.    In 
the  early  ages  of  the  church  the  ceremony  of  baptism  was 
performed  by  immersion,  according  to  the  practice  of  St.  John, 
and  agreeably  to  the   etymology  of  the  word  baplizo,  to 
plunge ;  and  public  baptistery's  or  baths  were  constructed  for 
this  purpose  about  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century^ 
and  attached  to  the  churches. 

Although  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  direct  command 
to  baptize  infants,  yet  as  circumcision  was  administered  to  the 
infant  offspring  of  the  Jews,  by  which  they  were  admitted  into 
the  covenant  of  grace,  baptism,  being  its  substitute  and  anti- 
type, ought  also  to  be  administered  to  the  children  of  Chris^ 
tians  5  and  we  find  that  Irenseus,  who  was  born  about  the 
time  of  St.  John's  death,  mentions  infants  among  the  regene- 
rate or  baptized  3  andTertullian,  about  one  hundred  years  after 
the  apostles,  though  he  advises  parents  to  defer  baptizing  their 
children,  except  when  their  lives  were  in  danger,  speaks  of 
the  practice  as  generally  received  and  observed  in  his  time; 
and  from  this  period  the  general  and  uniform  practice  of  the 
Christian  church  is  very  much  in  ftivor  of  infant  baptiami* 
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Fonts  or  small  baths,  for  the  purpose  of  baptizing  ehiU 
dren,  are  noticed  about  the  close  of  the  second  century^ 
it  not  being  in  that  case  deemed  neceuary  for  the  admi- 
nistrator himself  to  go  into  the  water.  These  fonts  were 
introdaced  into  England  soon  after  the  arrival  of  St.  Angnstin, 
and  each  parish  was  enjoined  to  provide  one,  either  of  wood 
or  stone,  which  order  was  afterwards  renewed  by  Edmiind, 
ardibishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1286,  and  the  right  to  a  font 
afterwards  became  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  parish 
church.  In  tlie  old  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Oxford,  buih  by 
Grymbold,  who  came  from  Flanders  into  England  in  the  time 
of  Alfred,  there  was  till  lately  a  very  ancient  baptismal  fbnt, 
of  a  circular  form  and  elegant  sculpture,  eleven  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  of  a  proportionable  depth;  having  the  twdve 
apostles  represented  in  separate  niches.  During  the  period 
of  &e  commonwealth  an  order  was  issued  for  the  removal  of 
all  fonts  out  of  the  churches,  and  that  basons  should  be  used 
in  their  stead,  and  though  at  the  restoration  this  order  was 
annulled,  yet  many  of  the  fonts  had  been  destroyed,  and  were 
not  replaced. 

The  custom  of  sprinkling  children  instead  of  dipping  them 
into  the  font,  first  allowed  only  in  case  of  sickness^  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country  from  Geneva  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ; 
others,  however,  affirm  that  it  was  practised  in  England  so 
early  as  the  ninth  century. 

Tertullian  is  the  first  who  mentions  the  signing  of  the 
cross  as  being  used  in  private;  it  became  general  in  the 
fourth  century,  and  sometimes  oil  was  used  instead  of  water 
by  the  priest  on  this  occasion; 

Lay  Baptism  seems  to  have  been  allowed  in  the  rubric  of 
the  English  liturgy  till  the  time  of  James  I.,  when  there  was 
a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  the  bishops  on  that 
flubject,  and  at  length  it  was  considered  as  improper. 

BAR.    Throwing  the  bar  of  wood  or  iron  was  a  commoji 


ezereifle  among  the  Saxoni  and  N6m«i8^  audi  wilh  otter 
sports  was  prohibited  by  Edward  III.,  lest  it  showU  nuleriert 
wHh  tht  esercise  of  archerjr. 

BARBE  RS,  as  a  distinct  profession^  were  common  in  Grteoa^ 
but  not  known  at  Rome  till  about  299  years  prior  to  the 
Christian  sera^  when  it  is  stated  Ticenius  lilena  btooght  aave^ 
ml  of  them  to  that  city  from  Sicily  :  they  not  only  diessad 
the  hair  and  beard,  but  cut  nails.  Plntarch  mentions  the  doth» 
the  mirror^  the  chair,  and  their  loquacity :  the  bason  is  the 
cantharus  of  the  middle  age.  Barbers  were  probably  the 
first  suigeons,  and  in  the  middle  ages  were  stiled  baiber-sur* 
geons  :  they  chiefly  confined  themselves  to  phlebotomy,  anA 
the  pole  which  is  stiD  the  sign  of  the  barber*s  shopi^  was  to 
shew  he  could  breathe  a  vein  as  well  as  taike  off  a  beards  micIi 
a  staff  being  to  this  day  put  into  the  hand  of  a  person  about 
to  be  bled  by  a  village  practitioner  j  the  white  bind  enoom** 
passing  the  staff  represents  the  ribband  for  bindkig  the  arm. 
Anciently  the  barbers  had  a  lute,  viol,  or  some  such  musical 
insfrument  in  their  shop  to  amuse  their  customers  whikt 
waiting. 

BARDS.     fSee  MittsireU.) 

BARK,  Peruvian.  This  most  valuable  medicine,  was  intra*' 
doced  into  Europe,  about  the  year  1643,  and  being  strongly 
recommended  by  the  Cardinal  de  Lugo,  of  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits,  was  from  him  named  the  Jesuit's  bark.  The  me  of 
it  as  a  cure  for  intermittent  and  other  fevers,  had  been  long 
known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Peru,  and  other  parts  of  the 
American  Continent ;  but  was  not  in  much  repute  among 
the  European  settlers,  till  its  efficacy  had  been  fully  estar 
blished  in  the  recovery  of  the  Countess  del  Cinchon,  dM 
lady  of  the  Spanish  Viceroy  from  a  dangerous  fever,  frY>m 
Hvhicheireumstanoe  it,  for  some  time,  was  called  the  Cinchona 


JBsrk ;  it  fHtt  brougiit  into  Engkiid  in  die  fesr  1650,  and  is 
iMticed  ta  the  Mercniius  Politicns  of  Feb.  S,  1659>  Sir 
iUfacrt  TabOr  admiming  ihe  merit  of  liaviiig  discovered  tlie 
tarn  metiiod  of  administeritig  it. 

BARUSY.  MiUs  for  the  tamahcimt  of  pearl  barley, 
hy  which  all  but  the  very  heart  of  the  grain  is  ground  aHwjy 
w<fieiiiveiited  in  CrenMny^aad  first  used  in  HoUand  in  1660. 

,  fiABOBCBTER.  Abonl;  the  eommencement  of  tjbi  aeven- 
laeaih  century  GalUeo  discovered  that  the  pressure  of  ftbe 
aloiospbeffe  on  water  would  raise  it«  in  a  tube  deprived  of 
ahv  to  the  height  of  thirty-three  feet  fi»m  the  snr&ce,  aaad 
tims  proved  that  the  <»u8e  of  the  ascent  of  water  in  pussfif 
■las  not  owing  to  the  power  of  suctkm,  and  nature's  ahhor- 
nmoe  of  a  vBcunm,  the  favourite  opinion  in  thoee  days^  but 
to  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  pressing  upon  the  surfiu)e 
of  the  water  in  the  well^  and  forcing  a  part  of  it  up  the  pipe. 
This  ezperimfiot  led  TorricoQi,  the  disciple  of  GaUteo,  about 
the  year  1646»  to  in^nt  <the  Baroneter,  now  Ia  general  usc^ 
ior  he  justly  considered  that  if  a  column  of  water  of  thirty'* 
thnee  fset  in  height  was  equal  in  wei^t  to  one  of  air,  having 
the  aante  faaae,  a  column  of  nercury  whose  speeific  .gravky 
is  alxnit  Iburteen  tames  heavier  than  that  of  water,  would  he 
raised  in  a  vacuum  to  a  proportioBable  he%ht,  or  about 
MentyHiine  inches  and  a  half  3  accordingj^  having  filled  a 
glu^s  tube  wi^  sDepcwry,  and  inverted  it  into  a  basoi^  of  4he 
same  liquid,  he  iava^  the  mercury  hi  the  tube  to  descesdiiH 
itfltood  about  itwentyHsune  inches  and  a  half  above  the  sur- 
fiioe  of  that  in  ihe  bason;  It  was,  however,  some  time  after 
the  Torrioeileain  >experiment  had  been  made,  and  eviQn  alter  H 
had  been  imiveraal^  agreed  that  the  fluipenaion  of  Hue  mer* 
oory  was  owing  to  the  weight  of  the  aliiM)fiphere>  hetoeit 
it  was  discovered  that  this  pressure  of  the  air  was  in  itself 
fadable,  though  the  tube  was  kept  in  the  same  place  1  at 


length  the  variations  of  altitude  in  the  mercurial  colunid^ 
b^;an  to  attract  general  attention,  and  the  philoflophen»  bj 
carefully  noting  these  variations^  could  not  fail  to  remark 
that  the  changes  in  the  height  of  the  mercury  were  accom« 
panied  or  quickly  succeeded  by  changes  in  the  weather. 
Hence  the  instrument  obtained  the  name  of  the  weather^glasi, 
and  was  generally  made  use  of  with  a  view  to  the  fore- 
knowledge of  the  weather.  About  the  year  1648^  Ftiscal^  a 
Frenchman,  first  applied  the  Barometer  to  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  weight  of  air  at  different  elevations  from  the 
level  of  the  sea,  which  led  to  the  suggestion  of  forming  a 
scale  by  which  the  altitude  of  mountains  and  balloons  might 
be  ascertained.  Various  kinds  of  Barometers  have  been 
constructed,  as  the  common  circular  or  wheel  one,  by  Dr. 
Hook>  in  1668  -,  the  upright  or  pendant  by  the  Amatons,  in 
1695 }  the  horizontal  or  rectangtilar  Barometer,  by  Benonim, 
in  1710. 

BARON^  a  degree  of  Nobility.  The  first  mention  of 
which  in  our  history  is  to  be  found  in  a  fragmentoof  the  laws 
of  Canute,  where  the  Baron  is  stated  to  be  the  next  in  rank 
to  the  Earl,  and  is  directed  to  provide  four  horses,  two  8ad« 
dkd^  and  two  not  saddled,  two  swords,  four  lances  and  as 
many  shields,  one  helmet,  one  coat  of  mail,  and  fifty  mariui 
of  gold,  as  his  quota  towards  the  defence  of  the  country. 
Some  of  our  English  Antiquarians  are  of  opinion  that  the 
title  began  with  the  Normans,  in  the  room  of  the  Ai^lo- 
Saxon  Thane,  and  that  Barons  were  originally  the  same  as 
our  present  Lords  of  Manors,  to  which  the  name  of  Court 
Baron  (which  is  the  Lord*s  Court  and  incident  to  every 
manor)  gives  some  countenance.  It  seems  formeriy  there 
were  two  orders  of  Barons,  the  great  Barons  who  held 
immediately  of  the  King  in  capite,  and  the  lesser  Barons  who 
held  of  the  first  by  military  service.  The  former  were  sum- 
moned to  F&rliament  by  the  King's  Writs,  while  the  latter 


W^re  fiummoned  by  the  Slieriff  of  the  eounty ;  thus  tbmgi 
coottmied  till  the  4Mi  Henry  III;,  when  in  the  lieu  of  the 
kflM&r  Bhroii0>  tiie   Sheriffi   ^ere   direeted    to  eaoie  two 
Kiiighls  ih  every  shire  to  bcf  ehbsto,  snd  6n^  or  two  Bur- 
gesses for  each  bbroif  gh,  to  represent  the  bbdy  of  the  peo|ile 
residing  hi  those  eounties  or  boroughs,  which  gftve  rise  to  the 
seiMuratkm  itiCo  two  houses^  of  Fsriiaaieoft.     By  degrees, 
diefeforey  the  title  of  Bsroa  became  eohfined  to  tfabse  wh6 
hdd  itf  ^srpite  of  the  King,  and  were  in  consequence  sunr- 
BtooAed  as  Lords  to  the  upper  house,  and  which  continued  till 
the  nagh  of  Richard  the  Second,  who,  by  his  letters  pateiil> 
fiiil  firade  the  title  of  Baron  a  mere  title  of  honoiur  witfiout 
itference  to  landed  firoperty.    The  first  i^aiBed  to  this  d%^ 
ttity  by  pateht  inui  John  de  Beauchamp^  of  Holi^  Cattle^ 
who,  in^  19187,  ina  created  Baron   of  Kidderminster/  in 
WvrcesMshire,  to  him  and  his  hdrs  itfale.    A  Baron  ao# 
ranks  next  to  a  Viscount,  he  wears  a  parliamentary  robe  of 
scaiiet  cloth,  lined  with  white  satin,  having  on  the  right  side 
two  guards  of  Minerva  or  ennkie,  to  signify  his  dietgfpde; 
his  coronet  is  a  ring  of  gold,  having  thereon  six  pearls,  and 
was  granted  by  Charles  11.  in  1:6^1,  before  wliich  time  he 
^i^ore  a  crimsob  cap  turned  up-  with  ermine,  and  on  the*  top^a: 
tassd  of  gcM,    The  Pri6r  of  St.  John  s  of  Jddisaleiki  wtA 
styled  Primus  Angltse  Bdro,  but  it  was  wiAi  resjkeet  to  the 
Lay  Borodsf  only,  for  he  was  the  last  among  the  Sphritual 
BaronSb    The  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  are  abo 
ddied  Beerons,  that  office-  being  formerly  held  by  Barons  of 
the  realm>. 

Amoi^  the  Franks  and  other  Northern  nations  the  word 
Baron  was  synonimou?  vdth  that  of  man,  whence  our  Baroii 
and  femme  in  law. 

BARONET.  Thiff  nude,  whidi  is  hereditary,  litmi^dittt^ 
follows  thilt  of  a  Baron,  and  has  precedency  above  all  Knights 
except  those  of  the  Garter.    The  di||^ity  of  Baronet  k  gtren 
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by  patent^  and  was  founded  by  Jamet  I.  at  the  suggestion  of 
Sir  Robert  Cotton^  in  1611,  as  a  means  of  raising  money  for 
the  defonce  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  in  Ireland,  then  bar* 
rassed  extremely  by  the  rebels  5  for  which  purpose  those  who 
aspired  to  this  rank,  were  to  pay  into  the  Exchequer  a  sum 
sufficient  to  maintain  thirty  soldieis  for  three  years  together, 
which  at  8d.  per  head  amounted  to  ^1095.  The  title  Sir, 
though  be  is  not  dubbed  a  Knight,  was  granted  by  a  peculiar 
clause  in  the  patent :  and  it  is  also  declared  that  no  interme- 
diate honour  between  Barons  and  Baronets  should  be  created. 
The  first  person  who  had  the  honor  of  being  made  a  Baronet 
of  England  was  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  of  Redgrove,  in  Suffolk. 

Baronets  of  Ireland  were  instituted  30th  Sept.  1619,  and 
jKMMCSS  the  same  privileges  as  those  of  England. 

Baronets  of  Nova  Scotia  were  instituted  in  Scotland  by 
'Charles  I.,  the  28th  May,  1625,  for  advancing  the  plantations 
vof  Nova  Scotia,  in  America. 

BARRELS.    fSee€ask8.J 

BARRISTER.  The  Romans,  in  the  first  ages  of  thdr 
state,  hidd  the  profession  of  an  advocate  in  great  honor,  and 
the  seats  of  their  bar  were  crowded  with  senators  and  con- 
suls, who  thought  it  an  honor  to  be  employed  in  defend- 
ing the  people ;  and  as  they  woidd  not  condescend  to  receive 
pecuniary  remuneration  they  afiected  to  be  styled  comites 
and  patroni,  conceiving  their  clients  were  not  less  obliged 
to  them  than  freedmen  to  their  masters:  but  no  sooner 
were  luxury  and  corruption  brought  into  the  commonwealth 
than  the  bar  became  a  sharer  in  them,  and  zeal  and  elo- 
quence were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder:  the  tribune 
Cincius,  to  put  a  stop  to  this  abuse,  procured  a  law  to  be 
passed  A.  U.  549,  whereby  the  advocates  were  forbid  Co  take 
any  money  of  their  clients,  and  which  law  was  firequently 
attempted  to  be  enforced  by  the  emperors. 
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Barristers  among  as  were  anciently  called  qpprenHcei  of 
Ihe  law^  and  seem  to  have  been  first  appointed  hy  an  ordinance 
of  King  Edward  I.  about  the  year  1291.    In  the  reign  of 
liary  a  oonsultatioa  fee  was  ten  shillings,  and  retaining  fees 
were  common. 

BASKETS,  of  elegant  woriananship  and  high  price,  were 
exported  In  large  quantities  by  the  ancient  Britons,  being 
mentioned  by  Juvenal,  and  also  by  Martial,  amongst  the 
estravagant  and  expensive  furniture  of  the  Roman  tables  at 
that  period. 

A  basket  I  hy  punted  Britons  wrought^ 
And  now  to  Rome's  imperial  city  brou^t.. 

BASONS.  Laige  basons  for  washing  are  represented  om 
ancient  Greek  tombs. — ^Du  Cange  mentions  the  water  eweK- 
and  boion. — ^In  the  Berkeley  MSS.  we  have  a  shaving  basoa 
of  silver  weighing  sixty  onnces.. 

BASSET.  A  game  upon  the  cards,  invented  by  a  Noble- 
Venetian,  for  which  it  is  said  he  was  banished.  It  was- 
introduced  into  France  by  Signer  Juatiniani,  Ambassador  of 
Venice,  in  1674«  Louis  XIV.  issued  severe  laws  against  it,, 
to  elude  which  Basset  was  attempted  to  be  disguised  under 
the  name  of  Pour  et  Contre,  which  occasioned  new  arrets, 
and  prohibitions  of  parliament 
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BATH.  The  practice  of  bathing  in  rivers  was  common 
among  all  the  nations  of  antiquity :  but  it  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  ancient  Greel^  constructed  any  pii&Ztc  bathS;,  for  they 
are  not  noticed  at  Rome  till  the  time  of  Pompey,  when  the- 
custom  began  of  bathing  every  day :  under  the  emperors  the 
Thermae  or  public  baths  were  extremely  magnificent.  The 
first  instance  of  cold  bathi$ig  being  practised  medicinalbf,  is 
leported  to  be  that  of  Melampu8*s  bathing  the  daughter  o£ 
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the  king  of  Argos ;  and  the  use  of  warm  bathing  was  intro- 
duced by  Medea^  who  was  said  to  boil  people  alive  because 
FeliaSj  king  of  Thessaly^  died  in  a  warm  bath  under  lier 
hands.  The  city  of  Bath  takes  its  name  ftom  the  public  baths 
constructed  there  by  the  Romans^ 

BATH.    An  order  of  knighthood^  whkh,  it  is  supposed, 
originated  with  the  Franks,  and  reodi^  its  name  from 
the  candidates  being  required,  among  other  ceremonies,  to 
bathe  themselves,  thereby  denoting  tliat  such  as  were  ad^ 
mitted  to  this  degree  should  be  of  a  pure  mind  and  honest 
intentions.    Antis  asserts  that  the  order  was  introduced  into 
this  country  by  the  Normans,  and  that  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  the  succeeding  kings  of  England,  conferred  this  degree  of 
kn^hthood  as  well  in  Normandy  as  in  England  :  however,  we 
have  no  positive  account  of  it  till  the  rrign  of  Richavd  U., 
who  created  four  knights  of  the  Bath,  and  his  successor. 
Hen.  IV.,  at  his  coronation,  which  took  place  on  the  ISth  of 
Oct.  1339,  conferred  thiiB  honour  on  46  esquires,  *'  who  had 
watched  all  night  before,  and  had  bathed  themselves :"  after- 
wards it  became  customary  for  the  kings  of  England,  pre* 
vious  to  their  coronation,  or  that  of  their  queens,  to  create  a 
certain  number  of  thebr  friends  knights  of  the  Bath  :  but  it 
do^  qot  appear  that  any  were  imade  from  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
till  the  order  wss  revived  by  Geo.  I.  on  the  27ih  of  May, 
1725.  His  present  majesty  has  divided  tfa|s  order  into  knighh 
grand  crosses^  knights  companions,  aai  companions^ 

BATTLE-AXE— an  ancient  military  instrument  noticed  by 
Homer,  and  supposed  to  be  the  favourite  wei^n  of  the 
Amazons  :  it  was  also  used  by  tlie  Gauls,  and  not  unknown 
to  the  ancient  Britons,  though  brought  into  general  nse, 
especially  that  kind  called  bipennes,  by  the  Danes.  The 
Welch  found  this  weapon  serviceable  in  the  battle  of  Agfa- 
ppurt  in  1415.   The  last  time  it  is  mentioned  in  our  history 
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wttt  at  the  battfe  of  Tewksbury,  whtn  Lord  Weidock  was 
killed  with  a  blow  torn  a  battle-axe  by  the  Duke  of  Somer-^ 
set :  battle-axes  have  rince  degenerated  wto  the  iMllberds  or 
paftlsapf,  ated  on  stale  occasions  by  the  band  of  gefttkmen-. 
peaskMiers  and  yeomen  of  the  gaaid* 

BATTLEDORE  and  Shuttlecock^  was  a  ooomMHi  amase^ 
meat  in  the  fourteenth  cea^boxy,  i^nd  played  1:^  adaUs  in  ih^ 
^me  of  James  I. 

BAYONET4  Formetly  the  maekets  were  so  lon^  and 
heavy  as  to  require  a  re$i  or  kind  of  fork  to  support  thean 
when  fired :  sometimes  these  rests  wece  armed  wUh  a  kind  of 
swoid«blade,  called  a  moment  feaiker,  wUeh  being  plaoed  be* 
Mate  the  muaqaeteer when  loading,  served  to  keep,  off  theeai^i 
italiy.  Daring  the  eoounonweahh  rests  were  disused,  and  tba 
swine's  feathers  were  attached  to  the  mtuttka  ci  the  muskets » 
soon  afterwards  they  wete  adopted  on  a^  improved  pnaeipfe 
by  the  French  at  Bayonne,  fh>m  whcaoe  they  were  oaHsdj 
6oyMMli>  and  were  u^ed  with  great  sucpess  by  them  in  1689^ 
and  partkakuiy  at  the  battle  of  Tutin  la  1693.  Bayouetaweie 
introduced  ixxto  oar  army  at  the  reoommendatkm  of  the  Duke 
of  Albemarle,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. :  at  first  they  were 
^xed  into  the  muzale  of  the  gun  after  firing,  and  this  con- 
tinued to  be  the  oe9e  till  dm  commencement  of  the  e^teeoth 
century,  when  they  were,  attached  to  the  musket  by  mouiaof 
fiags,  and  afWrwaids  a  i|iipi$  "vnm  added  to  make  them  more 
seoure. 

BAYS  or  Baise.  The  manufacture  of  this  coarse  woollen 
stuff  was  introduced  into  Engla^  by  the  Remings,  who 
being  persecuted  by  Philip  11.  of  l^iain,  cm  account  of  their 
religion,  sought  r^iige  in  thie  country  in  the  commencement 
of  Masabeth*s  reign.  A  considemMe  manuftuctory  of  it  was 
jMtabli^4)€d  at  Colchester  in  1660. 
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BEACONS,  or  LigfUhouus,  were  anciently  called  Fharotf^ 
from  the  one  constructed  at  Alexandria,  by  Ptolemy  Phila.* 
delphna  about  SOO  B.  C. 

During  the  Saxon  Government  individuals  were  appointed 
to  erect  beacons  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  as  occasion 
might  require,  and  the  expences  were  defrayed  by  the  county. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  pitch  boxes  were  made  use 
of  for  this  purpose  j  but  the  importance  of  beacons  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  fully  considered  by  Government,, 
till  about  the  year  1565,  when  by  an  order  of  Council  the 
authority  of  erecting  them,  wherever  they  might  be  deemed 
necessary,  was  vested  in  the  Corporation  of  Trinity  House. 
The  first  regular  light-house  in  England  was  that  con- 
structed by  Winstanley  at  the  Eddystone  near  Plymouth,  in 
1697,  and  in  which  he  unfortunately  perished  in  a  dreadful 
storm  in  Nov.  1703.  It  was  afterwards  rebuilt  of  wood,  and 
accidentally  burnt  in  1755.  Another  of  stone,  erected  by 
Smeaton  in  1759,  experienced  the  same  fate  in  1770.  The 
present  one  v^ras  erected  by  the  same  architect  in  1774.—. 
Ezekid  Walker,  of  Lynn  Regis,  first  suggested  the  applica- 
tion of  reflecUnt  in  lieu  of  wood,  and  which  plan  was  adopted 
in  the  light-house  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  in  1779. 

BEADLE.  Erom  the  Saxon  bidel,  a  public  crier,  in  whidt 
sense  bishops,  in  some  ancient  manuscripts  in  the  Saxoa. 
language,  are  called  bedels  of  God.  The  church  beadle  was. 
a  kind  of  verger,  whose  statk>n,  in  the  thirteenth  century«^ 
v^as  at  the  door  of  the  church,  his  dress  being,  as  now,  a  blue: 
gown. 

BEADS,  made  of  amber,  jet,  ivory,  bone,  &c.,  have  been, 
frequently  discovered  in  the  ancient  British  barrows,  and  it  ia 
presumed  were,  manu&ctured  by  the  Druids.  In  the  year 
336,  the  Christians  first  made  use  of  them  in  their  devotions,, 
which  principally  consisted  in  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  a. 
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certain  number  of  times^  ocmnted  off  by  means  of  beadtf. 
Chaplets  of  beads  were  therefore  in  the  middle  ages  called 
Paiemoiters,  The  Bead-roU  was  the  catalogue  of  those  who 
were  to  be  mentioned  at  prayers^  and  the  King's  enemies, 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.^  were  thus  cursed  by  name  in  the 
bead-roll  at  PauVs.  The  kidding  of  the  beads  was  an  ex- 
hortation from  the  priest  to  say  prayers  (or  repeat  a  certain 
number  of  aye  marias,  &c.)  privately,  for  the  soul  of  a 
deceased  person. 

BEAR.  This  animal  was  formerly  an  inhabitant  of  our 
Island,  and  frequently  sent  over  to  Rome,  where  it  was  in 
a  certain  degree  tamed,  and  led  about  by  showmen,  as  at 
present ;  the  baiting  of  bears,  according  to  Fits  Stephen,  was 
a  common  amusement  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Hen.  II. 
Stow  relates  that  the  first  bear  gardens  in  London  were  in 
the  district  of  St.  Saviour's  parish,  called  Paris  Garden. 
M^n  Queen  Mary  visited  her  sister  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
durii^  her  confinement  in  Hatfield  House,  a  grand  eihihi« 
tion  of  bear-baidng  was  made  for  their  amusement.  Queen 
Elizabeth  also  indulged  in  this  species  of  entertainment, 
after  her  accession  to  the  throne  $  and  we  find  from  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland's  Household  Boole,  that  Noblemen  en- 
tertained servants  called  bear-wards,  who  had  the  care  of 
the  breeding  and  feeding  of  these  animals. 

Bear  grease,  as  a  preservative  of  the  hair,  is  noticed  by 
Pliny. 

BEARDS.  Athenseus  observes  that  the  Greeks  wore 
their  beards  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  though 
Philip  his  father,  as  well  as  Amyntas  and  Archelaus,  his 
predecessors,  are  rqiresented  on  medals  without  beards. 
The  Jews  also  wore  a  beard*  cm  their  chin,  but  not  upon  their 
upper  lip  or  cheek.  Barbers,  as  before  mentioned,  were 
introduced  at  Rome,  about  S99  years  before,  Christ,  and  Pliny 


obgenres  that  Scipio  Africanus  wm  the  first  RooMUi  who  vett-^ 
tured  on  the  bold  experiment  of  shaving  his  beard  regtikilj 
iBvery  6v^,  which  led  to  smooth  chins  being  the  unireraal 
fiiahiony  and  thercibre  servants  and  slaves  were  fbtbiddeti 
to  shave  tliemselves :  thus  a  beard,  once  a  mark  of  reverence 
and  bononr,  became  degraded  into  a  badge  of  servitude.  In 
this  state  of  disgrace  it  oonthiued  till  the  time  of  Adrian, 
whose  chin  being  disfigored  by  some  natural  seen,  be  was 
content  to  let  his  beard  grow  in  order  to  conceal  them^  and 
thus  by  his  example  again  brought  beards  into  fashion  among 
the  Romans, 

Hie  aiMcient  Britons^  in  the  time  of  CMta,  shaved  c^ry  paM 
except  the  head  and  upfier  lip^  the  hair  of  wbich  they,  as  wdl 
as  the  Oaub,  attowed  to  grow  to  a  great  let^gdi.    Hie  Aaglv* 
Saxons  were  accustomed  to  wear  their  beaids^  escept  the 
deigy,  who  were  oUigedtv  shave  in  cenfbrmitylo  theWesleiti 
dimdies.    The  Normans^  soon  after  the  conquest,  compelled 
att  die  I^Hsh  to  shave  themsetves^  which  at  that  time  mm 
ooRsiAered  so  great  an  act  of  tyranny,  that  manf  preferred  to 
ahandon  their  csfoaifry  than  submit  to  the  Umb  of  thair 
hair.    In  the  fburteentb  centofy  long  beards  came  agaitt  inlb 
v^ogne,  and  continued  so  till  towards  the  dose  of  the  sixteentli 
century,  when  they  dwindled  to  mostaehlos  and  wliisker^ 
and  afterwards  the  practice  of  shaving  the  whole  ftioe  bedame- 
general.    Henry  VIII.  dfrteled  aH  persons^  ut  court  to*  cut' 
their  beard'  short :  he  used  to  wear  Msbeard  knotted.  Queen 
Elizabeth  ordered  that  no  Felbw  of  Lincoln's  Inn  shovliS 
have  a  beard  of  above  a  fortnight*s  growth.    Clipped  beards 
were  however  common  during  the  re^  of  tiie  Stuarte. 

BED&.  The  ancient  Greeks  smd  Romans  origfaiany  sbpt 
upon  the  skins  of  beastB>  afterwards  they  made  use  of  loose 
mshes  and  heath  or  mats*;  during  the  government  of  Caesar 
goose  fsafher  beds  and  piUows  were  introduced  5  they  weie 
generally  imported' iton  figyptf,  on  account  oi  ihk  tfomber 
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of  geese  there  kept^  sometimes  the  beds  were  stuffed  with 
peacock  s  feathers,  which  were  considered  exceedingly  soft 
and  luxurious.  The  beds  of  the  inns  were  usually  filled  with 
the  soft  down  of  reeds.  The  beds  of  the  ancient  Britons 
consisted  also  of  the  skins  of  beasts,  dried  leaves,  rushes,  &c. 
but  on  the  introduction  of  agriculture  into  the  interior  of 
the  isfamd,  straw  beii^  found  more  conveniesi  than  rushes 
was  generally  adopted,  and  continued  in  use  e?en  in  the 
Ro}'al  Chambers  of  England  till  about  the  period  of  the 
Crusades,  when  beds  filled  with  feathers,  cotton  and  wool, 
were  introduced  ftom  the  East.  In  1495  the  materiab  for 
beds  and  mattresses  were,  with  the  view  of  preventing  sick- 
ness, regulated  by  an  Act  of  Ftoliament  3  at  this  time  feather 
beds  were  common,  and  those  filled  with  horse  hair,  goat*s 
hair,  neat's  hair  and  fen  down,  were  prohibited. 

BEDSTEADS  were  common  among  the  Egyptians  and 
Hebrews.  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  from  the  fipneatest  sim- 
plicity, constructed  them  by  degrees  of  the  most  surprising 
magnificence.  Fliny  assures  us  it  was  no  new  thing  to  see 
them  covered  over  with  {dates  of  silver,  and  some  were  so 
high  as  to  require  steps  to  ascend  them  -,  their  coounon  bed- 
steads are  noticed  as  being  infested  with  bugs.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Romans  had  any  tester  or  curtaina. 

Although  it  is  probable  the  Romans  introduced  bedsteads 
into  this  country,  yet  the  common  people  for  many  ages 
slept  on  the  floor,  and  generally  the  whole  fieunily  in  one 
room.  The  bedsteads  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  sometimes 
a  thick  boarded  bottom,  and  sometimes  sacking,  they  had 
also  a  tester  and  curtains  which  slid  with  rings  upon  an  iron 
rod. 

BEE.  Many  authors  among  the  ancients  have  written  an 
account  of  this  useftd  little  insect ;  Aristomachus  is  said  to 
have  studied  their  pursuits  for  sixty  years  5  PliiUiscus  retired 
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observing  them  to  better  advantage  -,  Aristotle  has  written  on 
the  subject^  and  the  partiality  for  this  little  animal  passed 
from  the  Romans  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  among  whom  they 
«were  great  objects  of  theft. 

BEE-HIVES.  The  Romans  made  them  of  transparent 
stone,  that  they  might  see  the  bees  at  work ;  the  ancient 
English  bee-hives  were  made  of  unpeeled  willows. 

BEER.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  there  was  no  mak 
liquor  known  by  the  appellation  of  beer,  as  distinguished 
from  the  softer  beverage  of  ale,  till  about  the  commencement 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  use  of  hops  in  brewii^ 
had  been  introduced  into  this  country  from  the  Netherlands  : 
yet  we  find  that  mention  is  made  of  beer  in  1482,  when 
James  III.  of  Scotland,  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  wine, 
passed  a  law  that  no  person  should  mix  wine  or  beer  imder 
the  pain  of  death  j  and  the  Faedera  states  that  our  Henry  VII. 
in  1492  granted  a  license  to  a  Fleming  therein  named,  to 
export  fifty  tons  of  ale,  called  beer  3  and  that  in  the  same  year 
Petrus  Vanek,  who  attended  the  king  into  France,  was  a  beer 
brewer  of  Greenwich,  in  Kent.  Beer,  as  brewed  with  hops, 
might  not,  however,  be  known  in  England  till  the  time  before 
mentioned,  especially  as  the  juice  of  the  plant  was,  for  several 
years  after  its  first  application  to  this  purpose,  considered  as 
extremely  injurious,  and  prohibited  on  the  continent  3  there- 
fore wormwood  and  other  plants  were  made  use  of  in  brewing, 
and  found  in  a  great  measiu^  to  answer  the  intention  of  hops, 
by  preserving  the  malt  liquor  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
rendering  it  applicable  to  naval  or  military  purposes. 

BEGGARS.  Neither  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  or  Romans, 
permitted  beggars  to  stroll  about  the  streets.  In  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period  they  were  very  common,  and  like  those  of  the 
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present  day,  were  generally  ballad-singers .  A  law  was  passed* 
in  the  reign'  of  Henry  VIII.^  by  which  all  sturdy  beggars 
pretending  to  be  blind,  &e.>  convicted  of  a  second  offence, 
should  be  executed  as  felons,  which  law  was  soon  afterwards 
repealed. 

BEHEADING.  A  capital  punishment  of  great  antiquity,  ■ 
and  common  to  all  barbarous  nations.  It  was  applied  by  the 
Romans  to  the  military  under  the  term  decoUatio,  and  in 
modem  times  has  become  the  punishment  of  nobles,  being 
reputed  not  to  derogate  from  nobility  as  hanging  does.  It 
was  introduced  into  this  country  by  the  Normans,  and 
Waltheof,  earl  of  Northumberland,  in  1075,  was  the  first 
noUeman  beheaded. 

BELFRY.  This  word  is  compounded  of  the  Teutonic; 
^  bell  5*'  and  '^  fried,**  peace  ^  because  bells  were  originally 
hung  for  preserving  the  peace.  According  to  Du  Cange,  a 
belfry  originally  denoted  a  high  tower,  whereon  oentinels 
were  placed  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  and  to  give 
notice  of  danger  by  ringing  the  bell ;  and  where  belfries  were 
not  erected  the  towers  of  churches  were  appropriated  to  that 
purpose,  and  thus  received  the  name  of  belfries; 

BELL.  Any  attempt  to  trace  the  origin  of  belte  would  be 
useless,  those  of  a  small  size  being  very  ancient.  According 
to  the  Mosaic  law,  the  lower  part  of  the  Uue  robe  worn  by 
the  high  priest  in  religious  ceremonies,  was  to  be  adorned 
with  pomegranates  and  gold  bells  intermixed  at  equal  dis- 
tances, which  it  is  conjectured  was  meant  to  give  notice  of 
his  approach  to  the  sanctuary,  and  thus  escape  the  punish- 
ment of  death  annexed  to  an  indecent  intrusion.  At  first  bella 
seem  to  have  been  appropriated  to  religions  purposes,  and 
were  common  in  all  the  heathen  temples;  afterwards  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  used  them  for  civil  and  military  purposes. 
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Saint  PauHnus,  who  about  the  ycur  40O  was  bishop  of 
Nofai^  in  Campania,  is  said  to  have  been  the  firs^who  intro- 
duced belb  into  churches,  previous  to  which  the  Christians 
made  use  of  rattles^  "  sacra  ligna/*  to  call  the  congregation 
together,  no  bells  being  allowed  by  Grovemment  to  a  pro- 
scribed sect — ^hence  bells  were  called  by  the  Romans  nols^ 
and  sometimes  campanie. 

It  is  said  that  bells  of  a  large  size  were  applied  to  ecclesi- 
astical purposes  in  some  of  the  monastic  societies  of  Caledonia 
so  early  as  the  sixth  century :  they  are  noticed  by  the  vene* 
rable  Bede  in  &70,  and  appear  to  have  been  common  from 
the  first  erection  of  parish  churches  in  this  kingdom.  Ingul- 
phus  informs  us  that  Terketulus^  abbot  of  Croyland^  who 
died  about  the  year  870,  gave  a  great  bell  to  the  church  of 
that  abbey,  which  he  named  Guthlac,  and  it  is  stated  that 
St  Dunstan  about  the  year  970  cast  two  of  the  bells  of  Abing- 
don abbey  with  his  own  hands. 

The  Chinese  were  formerly  celebrated  for  the  magnitude  of 
their  bells  :  at  Nankin  there  was  one  twelve  feet  high,  seven 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  twenty-three  in  circumference — 
but  this  has  been  greatly  surpassed  by  one  built  at  Moscow 
by  order  of  Anne,  late  empress  of  Russia,  which  is  stated  by 
Mr.  Cox  to  have  been  nineteen  feet  high,  sixty-three  feet 
eleven  inches  in  circumference,  and  twenty-three  inches  thick, 
and  weighed  432,000lbs. 

Brand  says  the  custom  of  muffling  bells  viras  introduced 
into  this  country  after  the  restoration  5  and  that  the  use  of 
bells  in  the  time  of  mourning  was  formerly  prohibited. 

The  passing  beU,  according  to  Mabillon,  anciently  served 
two  purposes ;  one  of  which  was  engaging  the  prayers  of  all 
good  people  for  departing  souls  ^  and  the  other  was,  driving 
away  the  evil  spirits  which  were  supposed  to  haunt  the  bed 
and  house,  and  ready  to  seize  their  prey,  but  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance by  the  ringing  of  this  bell.  Durand,  in  his  Ritual, 
written  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  speaks  of  it  as 
an  old  and  well  established  custom  :-— 
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*'  When  thou  dost  hear  a  toll  or  kncU^ 
"  Then  think  upon  thy  passing  bdl.'* 

The  bdl  of  St.  Sepulchre's  commenced  tolling  for  prisoners 
on  the  morning  of  their  execution  in  1605. 

The  custom  of  baptizing  bells  is  very  ancient :  before  bells 
were  hung  they  were  washed,  crossed,  blessed^  and  named  by 
the  bishop,  generally  after  some  saint,  that  the  people  might 
think  themselves  summoned  to  divine  service  by  the  voice  of 
the  saint  whose  name  the  bell  bears  :  this  practice  was,  how- 
ever, prohilMted  by  Charlemagne  in  789^  but  was  soon  after- 
wards revived,  and  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty 
the  bell  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris  was  regularly 
baptized,  and  received  the  name  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Angouleme  on  the  15th  of  November,  1816. 

The  practice  of  ringing  the  beUs  in  change  or  regular  peals 
is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  British  nation — ^whence  Britain 
has  been  termed  the  ringing  island.  This  custom  seems  to 
have  originated  with  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Ingulphus  states 
that  besides  the  large  bell  before  noticed  as  having  been  given 
by  Terketulus  to  Groyland  abbey,  he  also,  sometime  after- 
wards, gave  six  other  bells,  all  of  which  rang  together,  and 
were  the  first  tuneable  bells  in  England ;  and  it  is  certain 
this  diversion  was  common  in  England  long  before  the  Con- 
quest. There  are  no  w  several  societies  of  ringers  in  London, 
particularly  one  known  by  the  name  of  the  college  youths,  of 
which  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  lord  chief  justice  of  the  court  of 
King's  Bench,  was  in  his  younger  days  a  member. 

The  uses  of  bells  are  summed  up  in  the  following  Latin 
distich : — 

Laudo  Deum  verum,  plebem  voco,  congr^o  derum, 
Defiinctos  plero,  pestem  fugo,  festa  decoro. 

The  Mahometans  make  no  use  of  bells,  considering  them 
as  prophane ;  but  the  people  are  summoned  to  the  mosques 
by  the  voice  of  the  public  crier  from  one  of  the  towers  or 
minarets. 


BELL-MEN.  Among  the  Greeks,  those  who  went  the 
nightly  watch  rounds  in  camps  or  garrisons  carried  with  them 
a  little  hell>  which  they  rung  at  each  sentry  box  to  keep  the 
soldiers,  appointed  to  watch^  awake  :  a  bell-man  also  walked 
in  funeral  processions,  at  a  distance  before  the  corpse,  not 
only  to  keep  off  the  crowd,  but  to  advertise  the  flamen  dialis 
to  keep  out  of  the  way,  lest  he  should  be  polluted  by  the 
sight  or  by  the  funeral  music.  The  Romans  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  had  bcll-mcn  whose  occupations  and  duties  seem 
to  have  been  similar  to  those  of  the  present  time.  They  arc 
first  noticed  in  London  in  1556. 

BELLOWS.    The  invention  of  this  machine  is  attributed 
by  Strabo  to  Anacharsis,  who  flourished  about  600  years 
before  the  Christian  sera :  but  Homer,  who  lived  long  before 
his  time,  describes  Vulcan  as  employing  twenty  pair  of  bel- 
lows at  once  in  the  formation  of  the  shield  of  Achilles— 
Soon  as  he  bid  them  blow,  the  bellows  turned 
Their  iron  mouths,  and  where  the  furnace  burned 
Resounding  breathed — at  once  the  Uast  expires^ 
And  twenty  forges  catch  at  once  the  fires. 
The  invention  of  the  wooden  bellows,  which  have  been 
introduced  in  metallurgic  operations  instead  of  those  of  lea- 
ther, is  attributed  to  the  Grermans,  though  neither  the  time  nor 
the  author  can  be  accurately  traced.    Reyher,  in  his  dlsserta- 
tk>n  on  air,  printed  at  Kiel  in  1669,  informs  us  that  about 
eighty  years  ago  a  new  kind  of  bellows,  which  ought  to  be 
called  the  pneumatic  chests,  was  invented  in  the  principality 
of  Cobourg  by  two  brothers,  Martin  and  Nicholas  Schelhom, 
who  kept  the  invention  secret.    Calver  says  that  '*  these  bel- 
lows were  first  employed  in  the  forest  of  Hartz  5  and  that  in 
1621  Lewis  Psannenschmid^  from  Thuringia,  settled  at  Ost- 
field,  near  Geslar,  and  began  to  make  wooden  bellows,  which 
circumstance  so  irritated  the  bellows-makers  of  that  place 
that  they  conspired  against  him^  and  threatened  him  with 
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•tleath^  so  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  procuring  the 
particular  protection  of  the  Government  $  he  would  not, 
however^  disclose  his  art  to  any  one  except  his  son,  who,  as 
wen  as  his  grandson  a  few  years  ago,  had  the  making  of  all 
the  bellows  la  the  forest."  From  Germany  the  art  of  making 
them  was  introduced  into  some  parts  of  France  and  Sweden, 
and  became  general  though  various  parts  of  Europe.  Dr. 
nott,  in  his  Natural  History  of  StaffiDrdshire,  describes  one  of 
these  wooden  bellows  as  being  used  in  the  copper  works  at 
Eflaston. 

In  the  oldest  smelting  houses  the  bellows  were  moved  by 
a  handle,  like  those  of  the  smith's  forge :  bcit  the  art  of  put- 
ting them  into  motion  by  means  of  a  water  wheel  having 
been  also  discovered  by  the  Germans  about  the  dose  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  it  became  universaUy  adopted  till  superse- 
ded by  the  more  powerful  effect  of  9team. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  bellows-blowers  were  attached  to 
the  royal  kitchen,  and  formed  part  of  the  establishment :  their 
duty  was  to  see  that  the  soup  was  neither  burnt  or  smoked. 

A  bellows  for  the  purpose  of  inflating  the  lung^  was  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Gorcey  in  1788. 

BELT.  This  military  girdle  is  of  great  antiquity,  being 
flrequently  mentioned  in  scripture.  It  was  generally  orna- 
mented in  the  richest  style  5  and  in  some  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent illuminations  of  our  ancient  manuscripts,  even  in  the 
same  picture,  the  sword  is  represented  as  indiscriminately 
belted  on  the  right  side  or  the  left. 

In  later  ages  the  belt  was  given  to  a  person  when  he  was 
raised  to  knighthood  5  whence  it  has  also  been  used  as  a 
badge  of  the  knightly  order. 

BENEDICTINE  MONKS.  This  oider,  which  was  Ibunded 
by  St.  Benedict  in  480,  and  had  subsisted  in  thb  country  from 
the  time  of  the  misston  of  St.  Auguatin  in  59G,  and,  besides 
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the  metropolitan  church  of  Canterbury,  had  founded  most  of 
the  monasteries  and  all  the  cathedrals  in  England^  was  abo- 
lished by  order  of  Henry  VIII.^  and  by  degrees  reduced  to 
one  single  man^  Father  Buckley^  who  in  1607  procured  a  re- 
establishment  of  the  congregation  at  Dowey  in  the  Nether- 
lands^ wheie  it  still  subsists  in  a  kind  of  dqiendency  on  that 
of  St.  Valladolid  in  Spain.  Benedictines  were  also  frequently 
calkd  the  Mack  friars,  from  the  colour  of  their  habk. 

BENEDICTIONS.  The  custom  of  receiving  benedictions 
by  bowing  the  head  before  the  bishop  is  very  ancient^  and  was 
so  universal  that  emperors  themselves  did  not  decline  this 
mark  of  submission. 

BENEFIGE.  TiH  the  fourth  century  the  revenues  of  the 
church  consisted  principally  in  alms  and  voluntary  eontribi»- 
tions,  and  were  distributed  under  the  directions  of  the  bishop  5 
but  when  the  church  came  to  possess  lands,  parts  thereof 
were  assigned  for  the  subsistence  of  the  clerks,  and  called 
benefiees,  of  which  we  find  some  traces  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
century :  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  allotmenta  were  po- 
sitively defined  till  about  the  twelfUi :  at  first  each  was  con- 
tented with  a  single  benefice ;  but  pluralities  were  by  degrees 
introduced  on  a  plea  that  in  some  places  a  single  benefice  wtis 
not  thought  a  competency. 

By  a  return  made  to  Parliament  in  I817>  the  number  of 
benefices  in  England  were  stated  to  be  10,421  >  the  glebe 
houses  were  5,417,  and  the  number  of  resident  deigy  4,500^ 
there  were  then  11|743  churches  and  chapels,  and  about  150^ 
have  been  since  built. 

BIBLE.  So  called  from  the  Greek  Biblion,  the  book,  and 
that  from  biblos,  the  Egyptian  reed  or  papyrus  from  which 
the  ancient  paper  was  procured.  The  Jews  called  the  Old 
Testament  mikra,  that  is  a  lecture.    The  list  of  books  con- 
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taiiled  in  the  Bible^  caMl  the  canon  of  scripture^  consisted 
originally  of  bHt  the  five  books  of  Moses^  called  the  Penta* 
teuch^  no  others  being  added  till  after  the  Babylonish  c^ti- 
vity^  when  the  reuiaining  books  of  the  prophets  and  psalms 
were  completed  by  Ezra^  who  collected  and  perfected  a  com* 
pkte  edition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  origpuial  of  the 
Pentateuch  had  been  carefully  preserved  in  the  ark,  and 
being  discovered  in  the  Temple  by  Hilkiah  during  the  fdgn 
of  Josiah^  copies  of  it  were  ordered  to  be  taken  and  distri- 
buted among  the  people.  The  autograph  or  original  copy  of 
the  law  was  afterwards  burnt  with  the  city  and  temple  by 
the  Babylonians. 

llie  long  captivity  of  the  Jews  had  tended  greatly  to  CQt^ 
rupt  the  Hebrew  language  3  £zra^  therefore^  thought  proper 
to  write  the  Bible  in  the  Chaldean  as  more  commonly  spoken^ 
though  the  Samaritans^  who  acknowledged  no  othar  part  of 
the  sacred  writhigs  but  the  Pentateuch^  still  retained  the 
Hdirew  character.  The  Banonians  pretend  they  have  the 
original  compilation  of  Ezra^  in  their  church  of  Dominie^  and 
that  it  is  written  upon  a  sort  of  leather^  made  up  in  a  roll 
according  to  the  ancient  manner.  The  books  contained  in 
the  canon  of  the  Jews  were  divided  by  Ezra  into  three  parts^ 
the  Law>  the  Prophets,  and  the  Cetubrim  or  Hagiographa ; 
the  first  contains  the  five  books  of  Moses ;  the  secoml 
includes  Joshua,  Judges^  Ruth,  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles, 
Ezra,  with  Nehemiah,  Esther,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  with  Lamen- 
tations, Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  the  twelve  minor  Prophets ;  and 
the  third  class  contains  Job,  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and 
Ecclesiastes.  The  whole  number  amounting  to  twenty-two 
being  equal  to  the  letters  in  the  Hebrew  Alphabet  The 
canon  was  closed  by  Malachi  fifty  years  after  Ezta,  and 
about  400  B.  C. 

With  respect  to  the  authors  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, it  may  be  observed  that  the  Pentateuch  written  by 
Moses  is  supposed,  with  some  few  additions,  to  have  been  put 
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together  by  Samuel^  and  that  the  books  of  Joshua  and 
Judges^  the  book  of  Ruth>  and  the  first  part  of  the  book  of 
Samuel  was  also  written  by  him ;  the  latter  part  of  the  first 
book  of  Samuel «  and  the  second  book  were,  written  by  the 
Prophets,  Nathan  and  Gad,  who  succeeded  Samuel.  The 
books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  are  extracts  from  the  records 
of  the  succeeding  prophets  concerning  their  own  times,  and 
from  the  public  genealogical  tables  made  by  Ezra  ;  the  books 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  are  collections  of  like  records,  some 
written  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  and  some  by  their  predeces- 
sors 3  the  book  of  Esther  was  written  by  some  eminent  Jew, 
in  or  near  the  times  of  the  transactions  there  recorded,  per- 
haps Mordecai :  the  book  of  Job  by  Moses,  or  a  Jew  of  an 
uncertain  period  ;  the  Psalms  by  David  and  other  pious  per- 
sons 3  the  books  of  Proverbs  and  Canticles  and  perhaps 
Ecclesiastes  by  Solomon  3  the  Prophecies  by  the  Prophets 
whose  names  they  bear,  and  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  usually  ascribed. 
The  New  Testament  was  written  in  Greek,  except  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Matthew,  which  is  said  to  have  been  composed  in 
Hebrew;  some  few  have  thought  that  the  Grospel  of  St. 
Mark  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written  in  Latin. 

As  the  Jews  looked  down  with  contempt  on  the  neighbour- 
ing nations  or  Grentiles,  and  were  in  turn  despised  by  them, 
it  was  not  till  after  their  captivity  that  any  of  their  laws  and 
ceremonies  were  divulged  3  the  first  version  of  the  fiible  was 
that  of  the  Septuagint  into  Greek,  said  to  have  been  per- 
formed by  seventy  or  seventy-two  Jewish  interpreters  in 
obedience  to  the  command  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  about 
283  years  before  the  Christian  Mt&,  The  manuscript  Hebrew 
Bible  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library  is  about  830  years 
old. 

The  best  Hebrew  Bibles  are  those  printed  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  Jews  at  Pesaro  and  Bresse  in  Italy^  and  at  Sonci- 
num,  in  1486. 
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The  first  printed  Greek  Bible  was  published  under  the 
direction  of  Cardinal  Ximines^  of  Spain,  in  1515>  and  inserted 
in  the  Polyglot  Bible^  called  the  Complutensian  Bible. 

The  Ancient  Fulgate,  called  also  the  the  old  Italian  or  yul» 
gar  Latin  Bible,  was  translated  from  the  Greek  Septuagint 
for  the  use  of  the  Latins  soon  after  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity $  nothings  however,  is  remaining  of  this  but  the 
Psahns,  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiastes.  llie  first  Latin  Bible 
that  was  printed,  called  the  Modern  Vulgate,  seems  to  have 
been  also  performed  under  the  direction  of  Cardinal  Ximines, 
and  included  in  the  Bible  of  Complutom.  R.  Stephena  and 
the  doctors  of  the  Louvain  took  great  pains  in  correcting  this 
edition ;  and  an  improved  one  was  published  by  Stephens  in 
1540 :  several  other  editions,  with  alterations  and  amend- 
ments were  published  till  the  time  of  Popes  Sextus  V.  and 
Clement  VIII.,  since  which  no  alterations  have  been  allowed, 
except  in  comments  and  separate  notes.  The  correction  of 
Clement  VIII.  in  1592  is  now  the  standard  bible  throughout 
all  the  Romish  church. 

If  we  enquire  into  the  version  of  the  bible  of  our  own 
country,  we  fiud  that  Aldhelm,  bishop  of  Sherborne,  in  the 
commencement  of  the  eighth  century  made  an  English  Saxon 
version  of  the  psalms,  and  that  Eadfrid  or  Ecbert,  bishop  of 
Lendesferne,  about  the  year  7^^  translated  several  of  the 
books  of  scripture  into  the  same  language.  It  is  also  said  that 
the  venerable  Bede  translated  the  whole  bible  into  Saxon,  and 
that  he  had  just  completed,  with  great  difficulty,  the  trans- 
lation of  the  gospel  of  St.  John  on  the  very  day  and  hour  of 
his  death,  which  happened  on  the  26  th  of  May,  735,  being 
then  sixty-two  years  of  age :  his  disciple,  Cuthbert,  asserts, 
however,  that  he  only  translated  the  gospels.  Some  will  have 
it  that  Alfred  in  890  translated  a  great  part  of  the  scriptures 
into  his  own  language^ — at  least  that  he  set  about  a  translation 
of  the  psalter,  which  he  did  not  live  to  finish.  William  of 
Malmsbury  slates  that  king  Ethelstan  directed  a   translation 
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to  be  made  of  the  Old  Testament  out  of  Hebrew  into  English- 
Saxon  :  probably  some  Jews,  converted  to  Christianity^  had 
the  superintendance  of  this  work. 

The  earliest  English  translation  of  the  bible  is  that  by 
J.Wlckliffe  about  the  year  1360:  it  was  never  printed^  but 
there  are  manuscript  copies  of  it  in  several  of  the  public 
libraries. 

William  Tindall,  assisted  by  Miles  Coverdale,  in  1596,  first 
printed  abroad  the  New  Testament  in  the  English  language  -, 
but  most  of  the  copies  were  bought  up  and  burnt  by  order  of 
bishop  Tuustal  and  Sir  Thomas  More  :  however,  in  the  year 
1582,  Tindall  and  his  associates  finished  the  whole  bible,  ex- 
cept the  apocrypha,  and  likewise  printed  it  abroad ;  and  while 
pk«paring  fbr  a  second  edition  he  was  arrested  and  burnt  for 
heresy  in  Flanders.  On  Tindairs  death  his  work  was  carried 
on  by  Coverdale,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Matthews,  in 
conjunction  with  John  Rogers,  superintendant  of  an  English 
church  in  Grermany,  and  who  unfortunately  became  the  first 
martyr  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  Matthews,  alias  Cover- 
dale,  printed  his  bible  at  Hamburgh  in  1537>  and  dedicated  it 
to  Henry  VIII.,  and  through  the  interest  of  Archbishop 
Cranmer  procured  a  license  for  publishing  it  in  Ei^land  under 
the  name  of  Matthews* s  Bible. 

The  first  bible  printed  by  authority  in  England  and  pub- 
lickly  set  up  in  churches  was  the  version  by  Tindal,  compared 
with  the  Hebrew,  and  in  many  places  amended  by  Miles 
Coverdale,  afterwards  bishop  of  Exeter :  this  was  examined 
by  Arehbishop  Cranmer,  who  added  a  preface  to  it,  whence  it 
was  called  Cranmer s  Bible:  it  was  printed  by  Grafton  in 
1540 ;  and  by  a  royal  proclamation  every  parish  was  obliged, 
under  a  penalty,  to  set  one  of  the  copies  in  its  church.  This 
bible  was  suppressed  by  Queen  Mary,  but  restored  by  Eliza- 
beth, and  a  new  edition  published  in  1562. 

In  the  year  1568  Archbishop  Parker  published  a  new  trans- 
lation of  the  bible ;  and  being  assisted  by  several  of  the 
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bishops  and  other  learned  men  it  received  the  denominalioo  of 
the  Bishop's  Bible,  as  ako  the  Great  English  BiUe.  This 
translation  was  used  in  the  churches  for  forty  years,  though  a 
bible  printed  by  some  English  exiles  at  Geneva  in  1560  was 
more  read  in  private  houses. 

Many  exceptions  having  been  taken  to  the  translation  of 
the  bible  by  Fftrker  and  the  bishops,  a  conferencie  on  the  ex- 
pediency of  a  new  translation  was  held  at  Hampton  Court  in 
1603>  under  the  direction  of  James  I.,  which  led  to  his  pro* 
damation  dated  in  1604^  wherein  fifty-four  learned  persons 
were  appointed  to  undertake  a  new  translation,  who  imme- 
diately entered  upon  their  work,  and  in  1613  published  the 
bible  now  in  common  use,  and  dedicated  it  to  James. 

The  first  polygloH  bible  was  published  by  Cardinal  Ximines 
in   1515  in  six  volumes  :  it  contained  the  Hebrew  text,  the 
Qialdee  paraphrase  on  the  Pentateuch,  the  Greek  version  of 
Hie  LXX.^  and  the  ancient  latin  vennon. 

With  respect  to  the  division  of  the  bible  into  chapters  and 
terses,  it  appears  that  the  five  books  of  the  low  weredhrided 
by  Ezra  into  fifty-four  sections — a  section  being  read  on  every 
sabbath  in  the  year :  afterwards  when  the  Jews  were  prohilH- 
ted  fiK>m  reading  die  law  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  they  sub- 
stituted fifcy-four  sections  out  of  the  prophets,  the  reading  of 
which  was  ever  after  continued  : — thus,  when  the  reading  of 
the  Law  was  restored  by  the  Maccabees,  the  section  which 
was  formerly  read  every  sabbath  out  of  the  Law  served  for 
their  first  lesson,  and  the  section  out  of  the  prophets  for  their 
second  lesson  5  and  this  practice  was  continued  in  the  time  of 
the  apostles.  These  sections  were  divided  into  verses,  called 
by  the  Jews,  pesukim — it  being  customary  to  read  the  Law^ 
after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  their  captivity,  first  in  the 
Hebrew  or  dead  language,  tind  then  by  an  interpreter  in  the 
Chaldee  language,  period  by  period  :  the  manner  in  which 
these  divisions  are  now  distinguished  in  the  Hebrew  bibles  is 
by  two  great  points  at  the  end  of  them,  called  saph  pesuk-^ 
that  is,  the  end  of  the  verse :  but  the  division  of  the  holy 
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scriptures  into  chapters  as  at  present  (except  the  psalttiS/ 
which  appear  to  have  been  always  divided  as  they  now  are)  is 
attributed  by  some  to  Stephen  Langton^  Archbishop  of  Can^ 
terbury^  in  the  reigns  of  John  and  Henry  III.,  though  it  really 
owes  its  origin  to  Cardinal  Hugo,  about  the  year  1240,  the 
author  of  the  first  scripture  concordance,  with  the  view  of 
rendering  this  work  an  useful  index  to  the  scripture :  these 
chapters  were  afterwards  subdivided  by  him,  not  into  verses, 
but  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  £,  F,  G,  placed  in  the  margin 
of  the  page,  at  an  e(|ual  distance  from  each  other :  in  some 
all  the  seven  letters  were  used  3  in  others  fewer,  as  the  length 
of  the  page  required :  and  this  mode  of  indexing  was  com-^ 
mon  till  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  In  1445 
Nathan,  a  learned  rabbi  among  the  western  Jews,  finished  a 
concordance  to  the  Hebrew  bible  in  the  manner  of  Hugo, 
and  introduced  his  division  of  the  Hebrew  bible  into  chapters, 
improving  on  the  plan  by  introducing  the  andent  division  of 
verses  and  numbering  them,  by  placing  the  Roman  numerical 
letters  in  the  margin  at  every  fifth  verse.  R.  Stevens,  in  his 
latin  bible,  published  at  Paris  in  1557>  and  his  son,  H.  Stevens, 
in  his  Greek  testament,  made  the  same  division  of  chapters 
into  verses,  which  method  was  also  adopted  in  the  English 
bible  published  at  Greneva  in  1560,  'and  those  published  in  this 
coimtry.  In  1661  Athias,  in  his  edition  of  the  bible,  intro- 
duced the  Indian  or  Arabic  figures  instead  of  the  Roman  let*' 
ters,  and  placed  them  at  every  verse,  as  is  now  customary. 

The  price  of  a  small  well  written  bible  in  1^74  was  thirty 
pounds,  which  is  equal  to  ^200  of  our  present  money. 

The  following  curious  observations  have  been  made  ou  the 
bible,  and  which  it  is  said  employed  three  years : — 

la  tbe  old  Testament.  In  the  Nevr.  Total. 

Books 39 ^7 66 

Chapters 929 260 1189 

Verses    ....    23,214 7959    31,173 

Words  .. . .  592,493    181,253    773,746 

Letters  . .  2,728,100   838,380 3,566,480 
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^he  apocrypha  has  183  chapters,  6081  verses,  and  15^^185 
words.  The  middle  chapter  and  the  least  in  the  bible  is  the 
117th  psalm  :  the  middle  verse  is  the  8th  of  the  11 8th  psalm  : 
the  middle  line  is  in  the  second  book  of  the  Chronicles,  4th 
chapter,  16th  verse.  The  word  ^  and  *  occurs  in  the  Old 
Testament  35^535  times,  and  in  the  New  Testament  10,684 
times ;  the  word  Jehovcih  occurs  6,855  times. 

In  the  Old  Testament  the  middle  book  is  Proverbs  :  the 
middle  chapter  the  29th  of  Job :  the  middle  verse  is  in  the 
2nd  book  of  Chronicles^  30th  chapter  and  verse :  the  least 
verse  is  the  1st  verse,  1st  chapter  of  the  Ist  book  of  Chro- 
nicles. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  middle  book  is  the  Thessalo- 
nians :  the  middle  chapter  is  between  the  13th  and  14th  of 
the  Romans  :  the  middle  verse  is  the  17th  of  the  17  th  chapter 
of  the  Acts :  jthe  least  verse  is  the  35th  of  the  1 1th  chapter  of 
the  gospel  by  St.  John. 

The  21st  verse  of  the  7th  chapter  of  Ezra  has  all  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet  in  it. 

The  19th  chapter  of  the  2nd  book  of  Kings  and  the  37th 
chapter  of  Isaiah  are  alike. 

The  book  of  Esther  has  10  chapters  5  but  neither  the 
words  Lord  or  God  occur  in  it. 

The  authenticity  of  the  7th  verse  of  the  7th  chapter  of 
St.  John's  epistle  has  been  much  disputed^  from  its  not  being 
noticed  by  Erasmus. 

BIBLE  SOCIETY.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  Qrst 
society  for  the  distribution  of  bibles  among  the  poor  was 
established  by  some  Roman-catholic  prelates  in  France  in 
1774. 

BIBLIOMANCY-^  kind  of  divination  by  the  bible,  by 
consulting  the  passage  that  first  presented  itself  to  the  eye 
on  opening  the  book^  was  introduced  into  the  church  in  the 
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third  century,  and  frequently  used  in  the  consecration  of 
bishops :  it  was,  however,  forbidden  by  the  Council  of 
Vennes  in  4G5,  and  by  an  edict  of  Charlemagne  in  793  :  yet 
this  superstitious  custom  exists  in  many  places  to  this  day^ 
and  is  much  practised  by  the  Mahometans  with  their  Koran. 

filGOT.  Camden  says  this  word*  was  introduced  by  the 
Normans^  and  had  its  origin  in  the  marriage  of  Duke  Rollo, 
who  on  receiving  Giffa>  the  daughter  of  King  Charles  in  mar- 
riage, and  with  her  the  investiture  of  the  dukedom,  refused 
to  kiss  the  king's  foot  in  token  of  subjection  unless  he  would 
bold  it  out  for  that  purpose,  and  being  urged  to  it  by  those 
present^  answered  hastily,  No^  by  God  !  whereupon  the  king 
turning  about  called  him  bigot^  which  name  passed  horn  him 
to  his  people. 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE.  This  kind  of  o^ociable  secu' 
rity  for  mpney  originated  with  the  Jews^  who,  being  banished 
France  for  some  enormous  crimes  charged  upon  them,  returned 
into  Lombardy  about  the  twelfth  century,  and  found  means 
to  withdraw  their  effects,  which  they  had  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  friends,  by  secret  letters  and  bills  conceived  in  short  precise 
terms,  like  the  modern  bills  of  exchange^  and  this  by  the 
asBistance  of  merchants  and  travellers.  The  faction  also  of 
the  Gibellines,  on  being  expelled  Italy  by  the  Guelphs,  adopted 
the  same  means  for  the  recovery  of  their  effects  in  Italy  as 
the  Jews  had  done — ^hence  the  Dutch  merchants  took  the 
hint  of  n^gociating  bills  of  exchange,  and  soon  spread  the 
practice  throughout  Europe^ 

Bills  of  exchange  are  first  mentioned  as  being  negociated 
at  Hamburgh  in  1188  :  they  were  in  use  in  England  in  1307  j 
for  we  find  in  the  2nd  vol.  of  the  Foedera  that  the  Pope, 
having  collected  much  money  in  England  by  the  tenths,  &c., 
Edward  I.  oi^ered  that  neither  the  English  coin  nor  silver  in 
mass,  nor  in  bullion,  should  be  carried  out  of  the  kingdom  to 
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Ibe  Pope^  but  that  the  sains  so  raised  should  be  delivered  to 
merchants  in  England,  to  be  remitted  to  the  Fopt  by  way  of 
exchange-— however,  it  appears  that,  in  general,  bills  of  ex* 
diange  were  then  considered  illegal,  unless  the  kiqg's  licence 
had  been  previously  obtained*  By  an  ordinance  passed  at 
Barcelona  in  1394,  bills  of  exchange  were  directed  to  be 
mccepied  within  twenty-four  hours  after  they  were  presented. 
In  1404  bills  were  drawn  in  duplicate  and  protested  on  non- 
acceptance.  Inland  bills  of  exchange  were  not  common  in 
England  before  the  reign  of  Charles  U.  Promissory  notes 
came  into  use  in  the  reign  of  ll^lliam  and  Mary. 

BILLS  OF  MORTALITY.  It  is  said  that  a  i^^tiy  of 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  was  first  ordered  to  be  inserted 
in  the  parish  books  in  15S0  by  that  great,  but  unfortunate 
person,  Thomas  Cromwell,  earl  of  Essex,  while  he  was  vicar- 
general  to  Hp*  VIII. :  and  that  thb  practice  was  continued 
in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Eliz.  It  was  afterwards 
discontinued  in  London,  but  resumed  in  1603,  after  the  great 
plague  of  that  year,  and  has  ever  since  been  continued  weekly 
by  the  company  of  parish  clerks — ^though  others  date  the  re- 
commencement firom  December,  169S.  The  London  bills  of 
mortality  embrace  ninety-seven  parishes  within  the  walls  of 
the  city-^seventeen  parishes  witliout  the  walls^— twenty-four 
out*^parishes  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey — and  ten  in  the  city  and 
liberties  of  Westminster :  in  all  one  hundred  and  forty-eig^t 
parishes.  The  bills  of  mortality  in  London,  on  the  present 
plan,  were  first  published  in  1728.  The  first  bills  containipg 
the  c^es  of  the  dead  were  those  for  the  town  of  Breslau,  in 
Silesia,  firom  which  calculations  on  the  probable  duration  of 
human  life  were  made,  and  published  by  Dr.  Halley,  and  thus 
by  establishing  data  for  the  foundation  of  Ufe-assurance  com- 
panies, first  gave  rise  to  that  method  of  securing  a  provision 
for  children  after  death. 
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BILLIARDS.  This  game  was  invented  by  the  French  in 
1578 ;  and  Dcensed  tables  were  kept  in  Holland  by  the  Loiai'- 
bftMld.  Stnitt  says  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  last 
eentiiry  the  table  was  square^  having*  only  three  pockets  and 
Att  ivory  arch  in  the  mid&^  through  which  the  balls  were 
drtveh.  Th^  obk>ng  table  with  siil  pockets  is  modern; 
maces  only  tm  lately  were  used;  the  cue  was  introduced 
about  forty  years  ago^  but  its  powers  have  only  l>een  ascer* 
tained  wHhin  the  last  twenty  years. 

BISHOP.  Tlie  first  bishops  were  appointed  by  the  Apod- 
ties  :  thus  James  was  made  bishop  of  Jerusalem^  and  Titus, 
bishop  of  Crete,  by  St.  Paul,  and  Polycarp,  bishop  of  i^yrna, 
by  St.  John.  Afterwards  they  were  chosen  by  the  Presbyters 
uM  congregations  at  ]arge>  tin  they  were  deprived  of  this  right 
by  the  Council  of  Avignon,  in  the  year  1050,  frcMn  which  time 
ihe  biflfhops  themi^es  have  as^med  the  pow^lH^f  election. 

This  ecclesiastical  dignity  had  ita  oHg^n  in  this  counta^y  in 
Ate  year  185,  when  Lucius,  king  of  Britain,  seiA  Elwin  afid 
lAt&i(^  aitnlAdsadors  to  Sl^tlleriits,  bishop  of  Eouie,  fyt 
r^Kgiou^  advice,  and  these  beittg  baptii^  and  consecrated 
bishops,  y^e  sent  back  to  their  own  country  5  some  ti&va 
ihere  were  British  bishops  at  Uk  Coulncil  of  Nice,  A.  D.  SW, 
Whidi  are  iiupposed  to  hate  been  those  of  London,  York  siM 
Caariiton. 

The'bisfcopedF  Snglantd  are  all  bardns,  and  that  in  a  three- 
fetS  manner ;  feudal,  in  regard  of  the  lands  and  baronies 
anneiced  to  their  bishoprics  ^  by  fbrit,  as  bdtig  suinmdned  by 
#titto  PaHiiunieiit  5  and  abo  by  patent  and  creation.  When 
William  the  conquerbr  thought  proper  to  change  the  spiritdd 
tfeirare  of  frsak*^iilmoigti,  or  firee  alms,  under  whidi  ihe 
bif^bps  held  their  lands  during  the  Saxon  Gov^nment^  into 
the  fsttdad  or  Norman  tenure  by  barony  3  their  estates  were 
subjected  to  all  civil  charges  and  assessmeiits  ftbtn  whicli 
they  were  before  exempt :  and  in  right  of  succession  to  those 
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ties,  the  bishopt  and  abbqi&  were  itUowed  t,\keif  ^eoto  ia  the 
house  of  lords^  and  distinguish^,  ui4fc  ^  n«|pe  pf  Lo«4|ir 
Spiritnal;  but  not  beifig  eonpbled  in  bipod,  they  have 
no  right  to  be  tried  as  Peers,  npr  sipce  thie  year  1388«  h<^¥e 
they  been  permitted  to  give  judgment  in  .capital  off^oc^  : 
it  being  determined  ip  ^he  Vf^l  of  Danby*8  cme.  May,. 
1679, ''  that  the  Lonjbs  Spirittj^  have  a  right  tp  ^y  ai|4  ait 
in  court  in  capital  cas^,  till  the  cpurt prpceeda  ta  (lie  votepf 
guilty  or  not.'*  This  resolution,  however,  extends  only  ^tfk 
trials  in  fiiU  parfiai^^t  3  for  to  the  court  cf  the  Lprd  Higlfk 
Steward,  in  which  no  vote  can  be  given  K^ut  m^^r^  tl^t  of 
guilty,  or  not  gaUty,  no,  bishop,  as  ^^^i^yer  was  pr  9p^  be 
8]umiiioned. 

During  the  Saxoa  timos  the  right  of  a{)|Kkinting  to  bishop? 
rics  was  invested  in  the  crown,  and  ¥{^a  perfo^f^  by,  tJb^ 
princes  (Aeliwing  to  the  prelate  a  ring,  and  pastoral  staff  or 
crosier :  but  as  Gregory  VII.,  about  the  ^lose  of  jtl^e  €^vqfit)| 
century,  pretended  that  the^e  ^ypibols  conferred,  a.  $9^tu^ 
jurisdiction,  the  Kings  of  France  and  £ngland  pp^e^^d  tf> 
alter  the  form  of  inyestituiie .  in  tj^^  kingdoms,  aad  ^ec^ve 
only  homc^e  from  t^e  bishops  tf^x  their  tempon^iU^s ;  ^ffd 
afterwards  John  cedec^  to.  the  jupna^t^ries  a^  ca|h|^4f9.l3  tt)e 
right  of  electing  th^ir  prelates,  whejbhcr  ^bfpts  Qr.bi^^io|is, 
Bat  tbe  ancient  right  pf  appointment  was  in  (^fiect  rie^tor^ 
to  the  crown  in  1533,  apd  i^ow,  the  King  on  being  eerjt^fied 
of  the  death  of  a  bishop  by  the  dean  a^d  chaptfsr,  iss^s  his 
^pg^  d*  elire,  pr  permiscu^  fpr  the^^L  to  elept  ^^)9t^r, 
Dominating  however  the  person  whom  he  would  l^ave  fjhose^, 
and  which  ,th^y  are  pbllged  to  comply  with  5  no  one  hpw- 
ever  is  eligible  to  Xhia^  digt^ity,  unless  he  |^l\aul(l  h^ye  at^i)|^ 
the  age  of  thirty  yeajrs. 

There  are  twfsaty-fpur  bishoprics  in  England  and  Wales,  of 

which  the  following  twenty-one  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 

he  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
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1.  8t,  Aiopk^  founded  about  the  year  560>  KenUgern  being 
the  first  bishop,  his  disciple  St.  Asaph  was  the  second  3  this 
diocese  has  but  one  archdeacon. 

S.  Bangor.  This  diocese,  of  wliich  St  Daniel  was  the 
first  bisiiop,  in  616,  is  divided  into  the  three  archdeaconries 
of  Bangor,  Angksea,  and  Merioneth. 

3.  Baih  and  WeUi,  divided  also  into  the  tliree  archdeacon- 
ries of  Bath,  Wells  and  Taunton;  the  bishopric  of  Wells  is 
stated  to  have  been  founded  in  607,  yet  Aldelm,  according  to 
Tfiidal,  was  its  first  bisliop  in  709.  Bath  was  added  to  it  in 
1068.  Joannes  ds  Villula  being  appointed  the  first  bisliop 
of  Bath  and  Wells. 

4.  Brutol,  This  bishopric  was  founded  by  Henry  VIII.4  and 
tdcen  out  of  the  dioceses  of  Salisbury,  Wells  and  Worcester  1 
it  has  but  one  ardideaoon,  that  of  Dorset  ^  Fbal  Brush  was 
the  first  bidiop  in  IMS. 

5.  ChkheiUr.  This  see  was  anciently  in  the  Ueof  Selttf, 
WHfrede  being  its  first  bishop  in  686 :  when  Stigand  was 
made  bisliqp,  in  IO70,  he  removed  the  see  to  Chidiesteri  it 
has  two  archdeacons,  viz.  Ghidbester  and  Lewes. 

6.  Cweniry.  This  see  was  originally  fixed  at  LUchfield,  of 
which  Dwina  was  appointed  first  bishop,  in  657  :  Fetier  its 
thirty-fourth  bishop,  in  the  year  1067>  removed  the  see  to 
Chester,  and  his  successor,  Robert  de  Limsey,  in  1066,  to 
Coventry.  The  diocese  is  divided  into  the  four  archdeacon- 
ries of  Coventry,  Stafford,  Derby  and  Salop. 

7.  8ti  Demid^s,  founded  by  St.  Dubrithis  in  519,  who  was 
succeeded  by  St.  David :  this  diocese  assumed  ardiiepisoOpal 
authority  from  its  foundation  to  the  year  1115,  when  Ber- 
nard, who  was  the  forty-dghth  archbishop,  and  chancellor  to 
Queen  Adelise,  submitted  himself  and  diurch  to  the  see  <^ 
Canterbury  :  it  comprehends  the  four  archdeaconries  of  Caer- 
digan,  Caermarthen,  Brecknock,  and  St.  David's. 

8.  Ely.  This  diocese  was  taken  from  that  of  Lincoln 
by  Henry    I.,    in     1109.      Harvey,    bishop    of    Bangor, 
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reBK>ved  to  thb  tee  i  It  has  one  archdeacon^  that  of 

Ely. 

9.  Exeier.  When  Chifetiaoity  was  first  planted  in  the 
West  of  England,  the  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  were 
placed  under  the  see  of  Dorchester,  of  which  Birinus  was 
the  fint  bishop  in  636 ;  and  on  the  removal  of  that  episcopal 
seat  to  Winchester  by  Birinus^  it  still  retained  jurisdiction  over 
them.  About  the  year  705,  the  monastery  of  Sherborne 
being  converted  into  a  cathedral,  the  counties  of  Comwafl 
and  Devon  were  separated  from  the  diocese  of  Winchester 
and  annexed  to  that  of  Sherborne,  and  the  celebrated  Aid- 
helm,  abbot  of  Malmsbury,  was  promoted  by  Ina  to  the 
bishopric.  In  the  commencement  of  the  tenth  century, 
Fhlegmund,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  the  command  of 
Edward  the  Elder,  created  three  new  bishoprics  in  lien  of  the 
diocese  of  Sherborne,  viz.  one  at  WeUs  for  Somersetshire ; 
another  at  Bodmin  or  Padstow,  for  Cornwall :  and  the  third  at 
TawUm'bishops,  afterwards  removed  to  CrediUm,  for  Devon* 
shire.  About  the  year  lOSS  Liwring,  the  twelfth  Uriiqp  of 
Devon,  procured  the  bishopric  of  Cornwall  to  be  annexed  to 
lus  own ;  and  his  successor,  LeofHc,  (probably  St.  Lanfranc^ 
afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury)  removed  the  see  from 
Crediton  to  Exeter,  about  the  year  1050,  and  was  made  the 
first  bishop  of  Exeter :  this  diocese  comprehends  the  four 
archdeaconries  of  Exeter,  Barnstaple,  Totness  and  Corn- 
wall. 

10.  Gloucester.  In  the  year  657>  Edwy^  king  of  Nor- 
thumberland, having  subdued  Mercia^  erected  Litchfield  into 
a  bishop's  see,  and  included  Gloucestershire  within  its  diocese. 
This  bishopric  was  soon  afterwards  divided  into  the  five 
smaller  ones  of  Litehfield^  Dorchester,  Leicester^  Herefoid^ 
and  Worcester ;  to  the  last  of  which  Gloucester  was  annexed 
and  continued  subject^  till  the  reign  of  Hen.  VJIl,,  who,  in 
1541,  erected  the  city  of  Gloucester  into  a  bishopric ;  the 
abbey  church  being  converted  into  a  cathedral,  and  John 
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Wakonan^  abbot  of  Tewkesbury,  beiog  elected  bishop :  tUr 
see  has  but  one  archdeacon,  that  of  Gloucester. 

11.  Hurqfofd,  Putta  is  described  as  the  first  bishop  of 
Hereford  in  676  :  the  diocese  contains  the  two  arehdeaconrie^ 
of  Harford  and  Salqp. 

19,  Uflndaff.  It  is  stated  that  a  catbedfal  church  waa 
fi;>llQded  heve  i^  IS^,  soon  after  the  uitroduetidk  of  ehrj^tia-* 
nUjT  into  Britain  |  it  was  not>  however,  till  the  beginning  of 
Iha  ffji^  c^tury.  that  I^landajf  w^  raised  to  the  dignity  pf 
abisfcap'Bse^  by  Myric,  king  of  the  Silures,  St,  Ddiitiius 
being  its  fiist  bishop :  this  diocese  has  one  archdeacon; 

.(3,  Zinfpiif .  This  diocese  was  originaUy  included  in  the 
SQCI9  pf  Pprpheister  and  Sidnaceater,  a  depopulated  pla^.oeeP 
GaVksbprpngh  or  3tow,  and  which  see,  tc^ther  with  a  Qpnst- 
dpable  portion  of  the  diocese  of  Dorchester,  about  the  year 
737»  fiirmed  the  new  bi^opric  of  Leice^ier,  On  |he  death 
of  Wjii^n^  4^  tw^nty<pfirst  bishop  of  Ifcicester^  xwhipk  hap- 
pen^ ^bpttt  the  y^ar  \06fl,  his  successor,  Reinigius,  lemoved 
^e.^^Ao  Xhicp/h,  pf  w^ach  he  bec^uae  tbe  first  bishpps 

it  eontfuni  ^^  sM^  a^rcfadeaoon^es  of  I4nf^«  tc^ipeatcr* 
Stow,  Bedftird,  Huntingdon,  fmd  Buckingham,  and  fbrme^y 
^mprcbend^  Ae  dipcesea  pf  Ely,  Peteirborongh,  and 
O^slbrd, 

\A,  jUmlqn'  l^w^ius  is  reported  to  have  founded  this 
bis)>ppi1c  in  185  j  Miletus,  however,  in  the  conu»enoQiiie«t 
of  the  seventh  century,  is  the  first  bishop  that  is  mentioned  ^ 
a  cathedral  church  having  been  erected  in  610,  on  Che  scite 
of  the  ppresent  St.  JPaul's.  The  see  of  We^imimi^,  mldfk 
never  h^  but  one  bishop,  was  united  to  that  of  London,  in^ 
151^0  -  this  diocese  contains  the  five  archdeaconries  of  Lcmi- 
dpn>  9Aidd1eseXj  flssex^  Colcheat^  and  St,  Albans. 

l&,  JffQfif^ch,  This  wf^  pri^aUy  called  the  bishoprio  of 
the  Em^  ^^mgk^r  pf  which  St.  Felix  was  ^pointed  biahop  in 
630.  l^ns,  tl^  fourth  bishpp,  in  670,  divided  the  dieeese 
iptp  tl^e  two  l^iehoprics  of  Elmham  and  Dunwkh ;  whkh  were 
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mAted  in  955^  by  Alhtil>  bishop  of  Dunwich.  About  the  year 
1070  tlie  see  was  removed  to  Thetford,  and  in  1091  to.  Nw' 
wich.  The  diocese  cofla]MeheiidB  the  four  arehdeaeonries  of 
NorfbUc,  Norwich,  Suffolk  and  Sudi>nry. 

16.  Oxford  was  part  of  tlie  diocese  of  Lincoln  till  1543, 
when  Henry  VIII.  erected  it  into  a  distinct  biifa6|N4c>  attd 
Robert  King,  thelast  Abbot  of  Osiiey,  was  appointed  Msbop: 
this  see  has  but  one  archdeacon,  that  of  Oxford. 

17*  Peterborough  was  talcen  from  the  diocese  of  Lincoln 
by  H^hry  VIII.,  in  1541,  and  converted  into  a  bbhoprle. 
John  Chambers,  the  teist  a(bboC  of  Peterborough,  being  nom!*» 
nated  bishop.  The  see  has  but  one  arch-deaconry,  namely, 
^hat  of  Northampton. 

18.  Rochester.  This  diocese,  the  least  in  England,  tvna 
founded  by  8t.  Justus  in  604,  though  in  the  MlowSi^  year 
he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  see,  on  account  of  the  apostacy  of 
tli^  inhabitants. 

19.  SalMury.  Soon  acfler  the  separation  of  tli6  saea  *^ 
W^Bs  and  Exeter  from  Sherborne,  it  sppearl^  Otens  wag 
ittKyCher  bishopric  establiabed  at  Witton,  whose  seat  was  some^ 
tiiibes  there,  and  at  other  times  at  Raim^mry  and  Sunning. 
Oh  the  death  of  Elfwold,  the  twenfty-fifth  bishop  of  Sher* 
i>6iiie,  Hennan,  who  was  the  eleventh  bishop  of  Wilton,  was 
ateo  elecM  bishop  of  l^teibome^  aiid  the  l^hoprics  bdng 
thus  fttiited,  the  episcopal  chatr  was  removed  to  Sarum,  and 
HMnan  and  his  successors  were  afterwards  entitled  I^Im^ 
of  SiOisbury. 

91b.  WinchetUr.  About  the  year  ^4,  Birftnis  being  deputed 
by  Pbpe  Honorius  to  preach  the  gospd  in  those  parts  -di 
Britain  stlS  itlvdlved  in  paganism,  prevailed  on  King  Kene- 
gils  to  foMid  a  cathedral  at  Winchester,  and  nominal  him 
Mshbp  thereof.  This  diocese  contains  the  two  arcfadeacotfries 
of  Winchester  and  Surrey. 

121.  Worctstier.  This  diocese  was  founded  by  Etlidred, 
idng  of  Mercia,  about  690.    Tatftitii  beihg  the  first  bishop. 
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but  dying  before  consecration,  Basil  was  appointed  to  the 
episcopal  chair. 

The  province  of  York  comprehends  the  archbishopric  of 
York,  and  the  bishoprics  of  Carlisle^  Chester,  and  Durham,^ 
as  also  the  ancient  bishopric  of  Hexham,  founded  in  678* 
The  Diocese  is  divided  into  the  four  archdeaconries  of  York, 
East  Riding,  Cleveland,  and  Nottingham.  Faulinus  was  con- 
secrated the  first  archbishop  of  York  in  695. 

Cartiile.  This  see  was  originally  an  appendage  to  that  of 
Lindisfam^  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  of 
which  the  celebrated  St.  Cuthbert  was  bishop  in  686,  and  so 
continued  till  the  year  1133,  when  Henry  I.  constituted  it  a 
separate  bishopric,  appointing  Ethelwolfe  to  the  chair.  It 
has  but  one  archdeacon,  that  of  Carlisle. 

Chester.  This  bishopric  was  anciently  part  of  the  diocese 
of  Litchfield  3  but  the  seat  being  removed  hither  in  1075, 
though  but  for  a  very  short  period,  the  bishops  of  Litchfield 
became  to  be  often  called  bishops  of  Chester :  however,  it 
was  not  formed  into  a  distinct  bishopric  till  after  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  mcmasteries  by  Henry  VUI.,  when  the  abbey  of  St. 
Warbu^h  was  converted  into  a  cathedraL  The  diocese  is  di- 
vided into  two  the  archdeaconries  of  Chester  and  Richmond 

• 

Durham,  This  see  is  indebted  for  its  wealth  and  impor- 
tance to  St.  Cuthbert,  bishop  of  Lindisfiim,  styled  the  apostle 
of  the  North,  to  whom  Egfrid,  king  of  Northumbria,  in  68.5, 
gfBoted  aU  the  lands  between  the  rivers  Weare  and  Tyne, 
from  whkh  time  the  county  was  invested  with  great  privi- 
kges,  and  has  been  generally  termed  the  Hshopric  and  Coumty 
Palatine.  On  the  invasion  and  ravages  by  the  Danes,  of  the 
island  of  Lindbfam,  about  the  dose  of  the  ninth  century, 
the  inhabitants  determined  upon  abandoning  it ;  and  having 
collected  what  was  valuable,  and  especially  the  remains  of 
St.  Cuthbert,  they,  after  a  long  series  of  temporary  residehces, 
about  the  year  1040,  fixed  upon  Dunholme,  or  Durham,  for 
the  lasting  abode  of  St.  Cuthbert*s  relics ;  and  this  bishopric 
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therefore  dates  its  establishment  from  that  period.  The 
diocese  contains  the  archdeaconries  of  Durham  and  Northum- 
berland. 

Man.  The  bishopric  of  this  Island  was  founded  by  St. 
P^trick^  about  the  close  of  the  fourth  century^  and  as  it  had 
jurisdiction  over  the  Hebrides  or  Western  Islands  of  Scotland^ 
called  Sodorenses^  from  Sodor,  a  village  in  lona,  it  formed 
the  united  bishopric  of  Sodor  and  Man  ;  but  when  the  Island 
of  Man  became  subject  to  the  crown  of  England,  the  West- 
ern Isles  which  were  attached  to  Scotland,  chose  a  bishop  of 
their  own.  In  the  year  1405,  Henry  IV.  gave  the  island  to 
Sir  John  Stanley,  whose  posterity,  earls  of  Derby,  have  ever 
since  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  nominating  the  bishop :  he 
is  consecrated  by  the  archbishop  of  York  5  but  the  see 
not  being  baronial,  he  is  not  entitled  to  vote  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  though  Wood  supposes  he  has,  by  courtesy^  a  seat 
above  the  bar. 

The  three  colonial  bishoprics  of  Canada,  Calcutta,  and 
Jamaica  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  London. 

BISHOP-BOY.  It  was  an  ancient  custom  in  such  churchy 
as  had  cathedral  service,  for  the  little  choristers  on  Saint 
Nicholas  day,  Dec.  6,  to  elect  one  of  their  numbei^  to  preside 
over  the  rest,  with  some  degree  of  episcopal  authority,  until 
the  28th  of  December,  or  Innocents  day  5  which  custom  pro- 
bably  originated  with  the  ancient  plays  or  mysteries.  In  the 
wardrobe  account  of  Edward  I.,  in  1290,  mention  is  made  of 
a  boy-bishop  saying  vespers  before  the  king  in  his  chapel  at 
Heton,  near  Newcastle.  In  1554  Mary  issued  an  edict  to  aQ 
the  clergy  to  have  a  boy-bishop  in  procession  5  and  it  was  not 
till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  that  the  custom  was  sfyoM^hed.  In 
the  cathedral  church  of  Salisbury  is  the  monument  of  a  boy- 
bishop,  who  died  in  the  exercbe  of  his  pontifical  office^  and 
whose  funeral  exequies  were  solemnized  with  the  saffie  pomp 
and  ceremony  as  was  customary  on  the  death  of  a  bishop. 

R 
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BISMUTH.  This  metal^  it  is  supposed^  was  known  to  the 
ancients^  to  the  alchemists^  and  some  of  the  earliest  minera- 
logists^ but  considered  by  them  merely  as  a  variety  of  some 
other  meta]>  and  generally  of  tin  and  lead.  It  was  not  till 
the  year  1753,  when  its  properties  were  particularly  examined 
by  Pott  and  other  chemists,  that  it  was  ascertained  to  be  a 
peculiar  metal. 

BISSEXTILE  or  Leap  Year,  so  named  because  Caesar  in 
his  reformation  of  the  calendar  appointed  an  additional  day  in 
every  fourth  year  unmediately  to  precede  the  sixth  of  the 
calends  of  March,  and  therefore,  on  account  of  that  day  being 
twice  reckoned,  this  year  was  called  the  bis-sextile  year.  This 
double  day  is  noticed  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.^  when,  to 
prevent  misunderstandings,  the  intercalary  day,  and  that  next 
before  it,  were  ordered  to  be  accounted  as  one  day. 

BLANKET.  This  necessary  piece  of  bed  furniture  is  so 
called  from  one  Thomas  Blanket,  who  in  the  year  1340  set  up 
looms  at  Bristol  for  weaving  them.  The  ancients  used  sheep- 
skins with  the  wool  on,  as  also  did  the  Anglo-Saxons,  which 
they  called  bed-felts,  that  is,  bed-skins. 

The  ludicrous  punishment  of  tossing  in  a  blanket  is  alluded 
to  by  the  Romans  under  the  denomination  sagatio,  and  b 
described  graphically  enough  by  Martial — 

Ibis  ab  excusso,  missus  ad  astra,  sago. 

It  is  said  that  the  emperor  Otho  was  accustomed  to  stroll 
out  in  dark  nights,  and  when  he  met  with  an  helpless  or 
drunken  man  to  give  him  the  discipline  of  the  blanket. 

BLINDMAN*S  BUFF — ^was  an  amusement  among  the 
Greeks. 

BLEACHING.  The  origin  of  this  art,  like  that  of  many 
others  which  are  subservient  to  the  comforts  or  conveniences 
of  man,  is  involved  in  obscurity.    The  e£fects  of  the  sun  and 
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air  In  whitening  garments  and  in  discliarging  tlie  less  perma- 
nent colours  imprinted  by  the  dyer,  must  have  been  early 
observed  by  the  ancients  :  we  know  that  the  Egyptians,  to 
promote  this  effect,  were  accustomed  to  use  certain  kinds  of 
clay^  and  Pliny  states  that  a  plant,  to  which  he  gives  the 
name  radicula,  probably  soap  wort,  was  used  by  the  Romans 
for  the  scouring  and  bleaching  of  wool.  The  art  of  bleaching 
was  scarcely  known  in  England  about  eighty  years  ago,  it 
being  the  custom  to  send  all  the  manufoctured  brown  linen  to 
Holland  for  that  purpose.  The  application  of  the  oxygenated 
muriatic  acid  to  the  purposes  of  bleaching  was  discovered 
by  Bartholet  in  1785  -,  and  in  1788  the  establishment  of  a 
large  bleaching  concern  on  this  principle  was  commenced 
upon  at  Bolton  in  Lancashire. 

BLEEDING.  The  hippopotamus,  according  to  Pliny,  first 
taught  men  the  use  of  bleeding.  He  states  that  the  animal 
being  overcharged  with  blood,  rubs  itself  against  a  pointed 
bulrush  3  a  vein  is  opened ;  and  when  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
blood  has  been  discharp^ed,  rolls  himself  in  the  mire  to  stop  the 
bleeding.  This  art  is  however  very  ancient,  and  appears  to 
have  been  resorted  to  among  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Scy- 
thians, &c.,  at  a  time  when  anatomy  had  never  been  cultivated. 
The  Greeks  boast  that  Podalifius,  the  son  of  Esculapius,  soon 
after  the  siege  of  Troy,  was  the  first  who  inculcated  the 
expediency  of  bleeding. 

BLOCK,  or  Pulley.  Thb  useful  machine  was  invented 
by  Archimedes,  and  is  the  malum  ligneum  of  the  Bomans. 
One  with  two  ropes  appears  on  the  triumphal  arch  erected 
by  the  Romans  in  the  ancient  city  of  Orange. 

BLOOD.  The  drculaiion  of  the  blood,  by  which  that 
fluid  is.altemately  conveyed  from  the  heart  to  all  parts  of  the 
body,  is  said  by  Janson  Almalovean  to  have  been  known  to 


Hippocrates:  others  attribute  the  discovery  to  Michael 
Servetus^  a  FVench  physician^  in  1553  :  but  the  most  general 
opinion  is  tliat  the  merit  is  due  to  Herrey^  an  English  physi- 
dan,  in  the  year  1628. 

The  first  who  tried  the  experiment  of  transferring  the  blood 
of  one  animal  into  the  vascular  system  of  another  by  means 
of  a  tube  connected  with  the  vein  of  the  receiving  animal., 
and  an  artery  in  the  other>  was  Clark  In  the  year  16S7>  who 
failed  in  his  attempts.  Lower  in  1665  tried  the  experiment 
on  dogs  with  success^  as  did  Cox  on  pigeons ;  and  various 
experiments  were  exhibited  before  the  Royal  Society.  In 
France  the  blood  of  a  sheep  was  transferred  into  the  veins  of 
an  idiotic  youth  3  and  Lower  in  England  practised  the  same 
on  a  literary  man,  who  offered  himself  for  the  experiment : 
however^  no  positive  benefit  resulting  fit>m  these  transfusions, 
the  practice  was  prohibited  by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and 
fen  into  disuse  in  England. 

BLOW-FIFE.  The  origin  of  this  useful  invention  must, 
from  its  simpficity^  be  very  ancient :  It  seems  to  have  been 
employed  by  glass-blowers,  enamellers,  and  jewellers,  long 
befpre  it  was  used  as  ah  article  of  chemical  apparatus. 
Dr:  Hase^  of  Philadelphia,  wa»  the  first  who  by  his  blow- 
pipe combined  the  oxygen  andiiydrogen  gasses,  thereby  pro- 
ducing a  greater  heat  than  had  ever  been  obtained  before, 
except  by  the  concentration  of  the  sun's  rays  by  lai^  and 
powerful  lenses. 

BLUE.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  ancients  wetie  ac- 
quainted with  that  beautiful  colour,  the  Prussian  blue,  which 
they  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  painting :  but  Landriani 
has  shewn,  in  his  dissertation  on  this  substance^  from  the 
evidence  of  Theophrastus  and  Pliny,  and  from  the  analysis  of 
an  Egyptian  mummy,  that  the  ancients  emj^oyed  ultra  marine 
Mue^  and  the  smalt  or  azure  of  cobalt  -,  and  that  Prussian 
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blue,  whidi  is  readily  acted  upon  by  the  substances  to  which 
it  must  have  been  exposed  in  those  countries,  could  not  resist 
their  influence  for  so  many  ages,  and  retain  the  beautiful 
colours  which  are  admired  in  the  painthigs  of  Herculaneum. 
The  discoreiy  of  Prussian  blue,  according  to  Stahl,  was 
accidental ;  he  states  that  about  the  commencement  of  the 
last  century  Diesbach,  a  chemist  of  Beilia,  wishing  to  pre^ 
dpitate  a  deeoction  of  cochineal  with  an  alkali,  borrowed 
some  potash  from  Dippd,  a  brother  chemist,  on  which  he 
had  several  times  distilled  his  animal  oil,  but  as  there  was 
some  sulphate  of  iron  in  the  decoction  of  cochineal,  the 
licjuor  instantly  exhibited  a  beautiful  Uue  in  the  stead  of  « 
red  precipitate  5  reflecting  on  the  circumstances  which  had 
taken  place,  he  discovered  the  cause  of  it,  and  thus  fonnd 
himself  capable  of  producing  at  pleasure  the  same  substance, 
which  afterwards  t)ecame  an  ohject  of  commerce,  and  the 
preparation  of  which  he  kept  for  a  long  time  secret.  It 
obtained  the  name  of  Prussian  blue,  from  the  kingdom  in 
which  it  was  discovered.  This  colour  was  sold  at  a  great 
price,  and  consequently  became  the  subject  of  research  with 
other  chemists  5  at  length  Dr.  Woodward  got  some  informa- 
tion of  its  preparation  from  Germany,  and  published  an 
account  of  the  process  in  1724,  in  which  he  was  followed  by 
Scheele  in  1782. 

Blue,  says  Pliny,  was  the  colour  in  which  the  Gauls  clothed 
their  slaves,  and  for  many  ages  blue  coats  were  worn  by 
servants  and  apprentices  among  the  Saxons  >  from  hence  we 
have  blue  coat  hoys,  blue  schools,  &c. 

BOAR.  The  whole  boar,  and  boar's  heads  ornamented, 
were  favorite  dishes  in  the  Norman  sera,  and  were  served  up 
with  considerable  ceremony,  music,  &c. 

BOATS  for  the  preservation  0/  Lives.  It  is  a  singular 
circumstance  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  construct  a  life- 
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boat«  or  any  other  machine  for  the  same  purpose^  until  the 
year  1789>  when  owing  to  a  calamitous  and  heart-rending 
shipwreck  which  took  plaoe  on  the  Hind  Sand^  in  Tynemouth 
Haven,  in  the  sight  of  thousands  of  spectators,  the  gentry  of 
South  Shields  formed  themselves  into  a  committee,  and 
offered  premiums  for  the  best  plan  of  a  boat  calculated  to 
overcome  the  dangers  of  a  heavy  broken  sea  ;  various  plans 
being  submitted  to  the  committee,  a  preference  was  unani- 
mously given  to  Mr.  Greathead's,  and  a  boat  built  according 
to  his  suggestion,  was  launched  on  the  SOth  of  January,  1790, 
and  so  well  has  it  answered,  that  in  Tyne  alone,  many  hun- 
dreds of  lives  have  been  saved  by  it,  and  in  no  instance  has 
it  fiiiled. 

BOATSWAIN.  This  ofiScer  is  noticed  in  the  time  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  :  he  is  described  as  having  a  staff  to  direct  the 
rowers. 

BOH.  This  word,  which  is  frequently  used  to  terrify 
children,  according  to  the  author  of  the  Popular  Antiquities, 
is  the  name  of  Boh,  a  great  general,  the  son  of  Odin. 

BOILERS,  with  cocks,  as  commonly  used  in  our  kitchens, 
were  discovered  at  Herculaneum. 

BOMB.  Blondell  asserts  that  this  species  of  artillery  was 
first  made  use  of  at  the  siege  of  Watchtendonch,  in  Guelder- 
land,  in  1588  5  though  others  pretend  that  bombs  were  em- 
ployed at  the  siege  of  Naples,  by  Charles  VIII.  in  1495,  at 
which  time  they  were  made  of  brass  and  opened  on  hinges ; 
they  were  in  common  use  among  the  Dutch  and  Spanish 
armies  in  1634,  and  soon  became  general  throughout  Europe. 

BOMB-BOATS^  or  ships  for  throwing  bombs,  were 
invented  by  M.  Reyneau,  and  first  «sed  at  the  bombardment 


of  Algiers  in  1(^1^  till  which  time  it  had  been  judged  ini' 
practicable  to  bombard  a  place  from  the  sea. 

BOMBAZINE.  This  word  is  derived  from  Bombycina,  a 
kind  of  silk-dress>  which  the  Romans  obtained  from  Assyria^ 
and  conceived  it  to  be  the  production  of  an  insect  of  the 
moth  kind,  called  bombyx,  which  most  probably  was  the 
silk- worm  j  bombax  was  also  the  name  given  to  the  common 
cotton  tree  by  the  Arabs,  and  adopted  by  the  Grreeks,  how-* 
ever  it  is  supposed  that  the  bombazine  was  originally  ftibri- 
cated  wholly  of  silk,  but  that  on  account  of  the  preciousnesa 
of  that  material  it  became  a  practice  to  ravel  or  unweave 
such  silken  stuffs,  and  to  employ  both  the  warp  and  the  shoot 
or  the  worp  of  mixed  stuffs,  and  that  these  stuffs  with  silken 
warps  and  woollen  or  cotton  shoots  were  called  bombazimeg, 
after  the  name  of  the  parent  article  5  and  might  be  invented 
as  Fliny  asserts,  by  a  lady  named  Pamphila,  in  Coos,  an  island 
in  the  Archipelago ;  this  kind  of  silk  stu£f  was  manufac- 
tured at  Milan,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  In  the  year 
IG75,  the  Dutch  refugees  who  fled  from  the  persecutk>n  of 
Philip  II.,  introduced  the  manufacture  of  bombazine  into 
Norwich,  and  presented  several  pieces  of  it  to  the  court  then 
held  in  that  city. 

BONFIRE.  Mahudel  in  his  dissertation  on  the  origin 
of  bonfires,  endeavours  to  prove  that  they  were  unknown 
to  the  ancients,  and  consequently  are  of  modem  date. 
He  does  not  indeed  deny  that  the  ancients  orade  use  of 
large  fires  on  occasion  of  public  rejoicings,  as  a  victory 
obtained,  or  on  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  &c.;  but  according 
to  him  the  fire  was  soldy  to  bum  the  victims  or  incense,  and 
as  these  sacrifices  were  mostly  offered  in  the  ni^t  time,  the 
illuminations  were  only  intended  to  afford  light  to  perform  the 
ceremonies.  In  this  country  bonfires  were  originally  made 
to  drive  away  evil  spirits,  and  are  first  noticed  as  used  for 
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hard  **  is  this  entry  :  "  This  book  of  the  Sentences  belongs  to 
Master  Robert,  archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  which  he  bought  of 
Geoffry,  the  chaplain,  brother  of  Henry,  the  vicar  of  North 
Elkington,  in  the  presence  of  Master  Robert  de  Lee  -,  Master 
John,  of  Larling  5  Richard  of  Luda,  clerk  j  Richard,  the 
almoner  -,  the  said  Henry,  the  vicar  i  and  his  derk  and  others : 
and  the  said  archdeacon  gave  the  said  book  to  Grod  and 
St.  Oswald,  and  to  Peter,  abbot  of  Barton,  and  the  convent  of 
Barden.'*  The  value  of  an  early  printed  book  may  be  disco- 
vered from  the  following  circumstance:  in  January  1819, 
the  Decameron  of  Boccacio,  printed  in  1471,  was  purchased 
at  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh *s  sale  by  the  Marquis  of  Blan4ford 
for  £9lZeo. 

The  famous  library  established  in  the  University  of  Oxford 
by  that  munificent  patron  of  literature,  Humphrey,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  contained  only  600  volumes. 

The  first  book  ever  printed  was  the  Vulgate  Bible  in  two 
volumes,  folio,  in  the  year  14G2  3  the  second  book  was  Cicero 
de  Officiis,  in  1466.  The  first  book  in  the  English  language 
was  the  Recuyel  of  the  history  of  Troy,  printed  at  Cologne, 
Sept.  19,  1471,  and  the  first  i)ook  printed  in  England  was  a 
small  Latin  volume,  called  the  "  Exposition  of  St.  Jerome,**^ 
from  the  Oxford  Press,  dated  17th  Dec.  1468.  And  the  first 
in  the  English  language  was  on  the  game  of  chess  in  1474. 
The  first  book  printed  in  the  French  language  was  Le  Jardin 
de  Devotion  in  1473.  The  earliest  printed  books  have  only 
impressions  on  one  side  the  leaf,  the  other  being  blank. 

The  earliest,  instance  of  a  tUle-page  in  this  country  is 
noticed  in  [the  work .  of  "  Bartholomeus  de  Proprietatibus 
Rerum,"  printed  by  Wynkin  about  1495.  The  earliest  in- 
staoce  of  figures  placed  beneath  the  title  of  the  book  occurs 
ill  the  *'  Crafte  to  lyve  well  and  dye  well,'*  printed  in  1 505. 
Tlie  eod  of  a  book  was  sometimes  marked  with  feliciter 
instead  of  finis,  and  with  a  <  called  coronis,  and  the  whole 
frequently  washed  with  an  oil  extracted  from  cedar,  or  citron 


chips  strewed  betvraen  the  leaves  to  preserve  it  from  roitii^. 

One  of  the  scarcest  printed  books  in  the  world  is  entitled 
^'Frieres  et  Meditationes  par  Antouie  Godeaa/*  Paris^  1643  : 
it  was  printed  in  a  peculiar  form  for  the  use  of  Ann  of 
Austria,  queen  of  France^  and  the  royal  fomily,  and  only  six 
copies  were  struck  off. 

The  burning  of  books  was  a  kind  of  punishment,  sanc- 
tioned both  among  tlie  Greeks  and  Romans  by  legal  sentence 
ihus  the  works  of  Protagoras  were  burned  by  the  common 
crier  at  Athens  3  and  the  library  preserved  in  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  burnt  by  order  of  AnCiochus.  In  the  reign  of 
Augustus  the  satirical  books  of  Labianus^  were  directed  to 
be  burnt,  which  occasioned  his  death  through  grief.  Th^ 
book  of  Sports,  wliich  permitted  innocent  recreations  after 
evening  prayer  on  Sundays,  and  published  by  authority  in 
I6I7,  was  ordered  by  the  puritaniqal  Parliament  in  ^649  t^ 
be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman^ 

Catalogues  of  books  were  first  printed  in  1554  for  the  use 
of  the  book-£urs  at  Frankfort,  held  in  a  street  called  Bopk- 
atreet :  these  fairs  were  afterwards  removed  to  li^psic,  and 
thither  booksellers  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  woiid 
nesorted. 

Eook  censors  were  established  in  France  so  early  as  1450. 

Book-binding.  According  to  Olympiodorus^  one  Phillatius, 
a  learned  man  at  Athens,  vna  the  first  who  taught  the  use  of 
a  kind  of  glue  to  fosten  the  several  leaves  of  a  book  together, 
on  which  account  a  statue  was  erected  to  him.  In  the  middle 
ages,  book-binding  was  the  common  employment  of  the 
monks.  The  most  usual  binding  was  a  rough  white  sheq>- 
skin  pasted  on  a  wooden  boards  sometimes  ornamented  with 
gold  and  jewels,  and  even  solid  silver  gilt  3  there  weie  also 
trading  binders,  called  ligatores,  and  those  who  sokl  the 
covers  scrutarii :  the  envelopes  of  the  classical  rolls  or  volu- 
mina  were  sometimes  coloured  to  agree  with  the  subject 
thus,  that  of  the  Iliad,  as  relating  to  war/  was  red }  of  the 
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HAiklef,  ft6vtL  the  vcyyia^,  blai^  r  the  classical  law  bdoks, 
fi^l^Uli^  fbe  tildds  wc9%  in  red  letters,  were  called  libii  ruttri- 
ctlii,  hence  the  Prench  dfcnominatkm,  les  mbriques,  and  oar 
h6i^,  a0  applied  to  prayef-books. 

'[fhe  ^pai  hboi-^die  noticed  in  bnr  history  was  thie  One  ghnen 
by  the  celebrated  Earl  Godwin  to  the  motaks  of  Wortdstei*. 

The  first  ilMtimce  of  ah  ekchs^e  right  to  the  sole  pifnting 
atiif  pWUsMng  of  a  book,  is  noticed  in  tlM^  l6Ch  vg3.  of  Ae 
fME^  i59li  behkg  k  patent  granted  by  Qoeeh  EfizabeCh 
t6  AichiM  Wrijght  of  Oiford,  t6  publish  a  transktioia  of 
CbMfiUs  Tacitds  into  Eiiglish,  forbiddio^  any  one  t6  pifi&l 
th^  Haittii^  dtfring  Ids  Bib,  6)t  to  !mp6rt  aiiy  EhglMt  trans- 
Iktbn  of  k  firom  beyond  sea. 


BOOftwiQBii^INO.  Tlf^  mettod  of  recoi^dhig:  tile  peett* 
tfaif^  ttaifedCtMtts  of  mtohiints  by  th^  sysfein  of  douUe  entry 
is  supposed  to  have  originated  ^t  Venice  hi  the  fifte^Sldi 
fMimyt   the  first  trelMis^  on  ih^  snbjed  wa^  ^Mtc*n  by 

I0'hati$  ifMi  liddpied  hi  iidt  itiertentile  b<:nises^  aboiit  the 
<IW(«r  oi  itie  fifete^h  eentitff. 

B0C^-SSI4U:R$  were  by  the  aneients  named  bii]lM|^, 
tbW  <dSce  being  didtiBet  fr<wi  that  of  the  HbiariL  Fbtty 
d^idfips  or  venders  0f  smKll  ware  were  distinguished  bf  the 
dkftbwtivt  Appellatioii  <a  libeUcmes;  At  Route  tfae  krffOiBtkm 
'4UIB  the  ln«f%  for  bookB>  as  Patcfnostei'«roW  was  cotfifidered> 
ill  liimdinb  Fdonerly  the  offices  of  book->seflml  and  ^rittlers 
wm  uoilSsd  in  the  same  penfoiis 


BQOTS^  The  Romatis  hud  leather  spatterdashesi  having 
btlttOtts  on  the  sid«S>  And  probably  introduced  the  pracftioe  of 
wwping  them  into  this  oountry>  as  they  Were  common  among 
the  Ai^lotSaAMis,  being  worn  hj  persons  of  i^  ranks  and 
odndiAions,  as  well  cfergy  as  laity.    JEtobcri>  the  eUest  son  of 
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WlHlaii  Hid'  dmCfjOftror,  btMl'  tlte  MvttnlM  of  cerfte  ocftaur  &t 
flhMt  booCa.  TMl  aftoM  the  comnlenceinenl  of  the  Burtem  A 
tiMfasf  the  botots  used  oki  hofsi^baek  were  called  osa.  The 
word  boot  Borel  derives  from  the  ancient  Firench  wocd-biBi, 
•  tfMnnp;  or  rather  ftottt' bout,  Ahrge  kuMiMk  bottlfr,  ittich 
it  resembled. 

Boots  were  anciently  pulled  off  by  the  servants — whence 


BORAX.  The  ancisBls  were  acquaiBted  wftb  thh  bHtiBMn^ 
and  employed  it  for  sevenA  puifK>0e6  under  tbenatte  dbryai^ 
cella;  and  although  it  watlliesabfiMi  of  f«8earclii«MMig>  the 
earlier  chemists^  yet  nothing  was  known  of  its  nature  and 
cottipoiMon  till  the  beginolBg  of  thedjghteenth  eeiMuiy.  The 
pmiBce^^oB  of  th«^  bMX  w»  first  Ascotered  by  the  Ven^ 
Atftas,  a«d  aft«?i»arth  by^liie  Utitdk :  It  fo  praelised  by  seme 
AlglMf  chemll^>  but  the  proeeto  i»1fiepl  seer4l« 

BOROUCMS  fii9t  sent  repi^miMllvto  to  VluHangeBA  ki 
1965. 

BOTANY.  A  general  acquaintance  with  the  medicinal 
virtues  of  plants  seems  to  hate  been  very  early  aopured. 
In  Hoiaer  we  find  Patroetas  staunehlug  ibf^  Ueedipg  ifpiw4 
^f  Suryalu^  with  the  juioe  of  a  bitteir  root ;  wA  N^i^lor^  H 
is  said^ ''  knew  the  virtues  of  each  earth-born  herb  i**  ^fi^ot 
mon  also  is  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  plants^  *'  from  the 
cechur  9f  liebaoon  to  ^  hyssop  tb^t  groweth  on  tb9  T^^T 
however  the  first  profeMed  wrU«r  ink  pteptA  wNt  Ittmr 
phrastus,  the  disciple  of  ArisioAe,  to  tk#  tbMk  imiifiwy 

before  the  Christian  sera^  who  publbhed  a  history  of  plants^ 
diatributiiig  them  into  various  timwa.  I>escoridd^abO(il400 
years  after  TheophrastiiSy  pursued  tiie  same  subject^  end  te 
>vas  followed  by  Pliny  the  elder.  After  the  revival  of  letters, 
Bocker  Tragus,  a  Qerm^^  published  i^  historj^  of  plaiiis  in 
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15311,  and  was  sncoeeded  by  several  writers  of  note,  till  at 
fcngth  Lbnffius,  by  hU  plan  of  sexual  classification,  pub- 
lished In  1736,  became  the  founder  of  the  present  system  of 
boteny. 

Fudua  has  the  credit  of  having  established  the  first  botanical 
garden  in  1583. 

BOTANY-BAY.  Convicts  were  first  transported  to  New 
South  Wales  In  March  1787 ;  some  say  for  the  purpose  of 
cultivating  the  New  Zealand  flax  plant,  which,  however,  has 
since  been  found  to  be  an  indigenous  plant  of  the  south  of 
Ireland,  and  to  grow  there  luxuriantly. 

BOTTLES.  We  have  no  mention  of  bottles  being  made 
of  glass  prior  to  the  fifteenth  century,  before  which  time  they 
were  generally  made  either  of  leather,  or  metal,  or  baked 
earth.  A  laige  glass  botde  was  blown  at  Leith,  in  Scotland, 
in  1748,  which  was  capable  of  containing  two  hogsheads  of 
liquor,  its  dimensicjns  being  forty-two  by  forty  inches. 

BOW,  (See  Archery  ,J 

BOW  DYE,  a  beautiful  scarlet,  so  called  from  its 
liaving'been  manufactured  at  the  village  of  Bow,  near 
"London,  where  dye-houses  were  first  erected  by  EJepler,  a 
Fleming,  in  1643. 


'BOWLS.  The  amusement  of  bowling  was  practised  in 
the  thirteenth  century  5  and  howling  greens  are  said  to  have 
originated  in  England,  and  to  be  equally  ancient. 

BOX.  The  Romans  introduced  this  tree  into  England,  and 
ftora  its  wood  our  trenchers  or  plates  were  originally  made. 

BOXING  or  FUgilisni,  is  frequenUy  alluded  to  in  the 
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Greek  and  Latin  authors,  being  an  exercise  in  use  in  the  heroic 
times,  before  the  invention  of  weapons.  Thus  Homer  gives 
an  account  of  the  combat  between  Epeus  and  Eurialus,  and 
VirgQ  that  between  Dares  and  Entellus.  The  art  has  in 
modem  times  been  almost  appropriated  by  the  English, 
Geoige  Taylor,  about  the  year  1730,  first  established  a  booth 
for  the  exhibition  of  this  species  of  amusement,  and  was' 
followed  by  Broughton  in  1749,  who  eiected  an  amphitheatre 
for  that  purpose  near  Oxford-street,  which  was  patronised  by 
many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry. 

BRACELET.  This  ornament  is  of  great  antiquity ;  we 
find  the  servant  of  Abraham  presenting  to  Rebekah  two 
bracelets  for  her  hands,  each  of  which  weighed  ten  shekels 
of  gold ;  it  was  also  frequently  worn  by  the  men,  and  con- 
sidered an  ensign  of  royalty :  thus  mention  is  made  of  the 
Amalekite's  bringing  the  bracelet  which  he  found  on  Saul's 
arm,  together  with  his  crown  to  David.  Golden  bands  worn 
round  the  neck,  arms,  and  knees,  were  the  emblems  of  su* 
preme  authority  among  the  British  kings.  In  Ihe  early  Anglo- 
Saxon  aera  bracelets  were  confined  to  persons  of  distinction  | 
bracelets  of  hair  in  the  middle  ages  were  given  by  lovers  to 
their  mistresses. 

BRANDY.  From  the  writings  of  Arnold  de  Villa  Nova, 
it  would  s^m  that  the  Arabian  physicians  made  use  of  brandy 
under  the  name  of  vinum  ustum,  in  the  composition  of 
their  medicines  }  but  the  method  of  preparing  it  was  tedious 
and  difficult,  and  carefully  concealed  by  the  chemists.  Alefx- 
ander  Tassoni  relates  that  the  Modenese  were  the  first  who 
in  Europe,  on  occasion  of  too  abundant  a  vintage,  made  and 
sold  brandy  in  considerable  quantities,  and  that  the  great 
demand  for  this  liquor  soon  induced  the  Venetians,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  participate  in  this  new 
lucrative  branch  of  commerce,  though  still  under  the  deno- 
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iQip.^tu>n  pf  burnt  wioe.  According  to  Baccius  brandy  was 
^1()  In  Italy,  ui^er  the  name  of  aqua  vitse,  about  t^e  middle 
Off  the  sif  te^Qth  century,  and  was  recommended  by  the  medi- 
1^  wHte.r?  of  those  days,  fis  a  pre^^nrative  a^npt  moat 
di^^f^|es,  and  ft  m^aps  of  prolonging  youth  and  beauty.  In 
t^^  y^ajt  1^9^,  t^e  «ale  of  it  was  proihibite^  at  FranMbrt  on 
t^  Ml^yne,  it  having  been  represented  by  the  barber-surgeons 
1^  ^lSf^TO}fB  in  the  then  prevalent  diseases.  The  w;o^  it^df 
hffffii^  trine  prigiiiated  Yrlth  the  Dutch,  and  is  first  noticed  in 
1671,  though  for  a  long  time  afterwards  it  was  sold  by  the 
apothecaries  under  the  appellation  of  aqua  vitse. 

BR4SI£R3>  of  bronze  and  of  elegant  workmanship, 
si^9ar  to  tl^qse  now  used  ^n  Italy,  were  jdiscover^  iq  the  ruins 
of  J^eirculan^um  3  this  ancient  mode  ^f  warming  rooms  w^ 
m^t^used  in  this  country  till  the  general  introduction  0/  copj, 

BRASS.  The  use  of  bjcass  is  of  very  considerable  anti- 
^oUy^  but  ^pm  th^  inaccurate  descriptions  of  the  a^cjents, 
an^  tib^ir  ignoranc^  of  th^  true  ^at^ure  of  zinc  and  its  ores, 
mi|u^  Uf^c^rtfunty  prevail^  00  this  subject.  I^ost  of  th<^ 
g^uine  rdics  of  antiquity  of  ^Ijiis  kiud,  ar^  ppmpos<ed  of 
various  mixtures  of  brass,  with  tin  and  other  metals,  and  are 
rather  to  be  termed  bronzes,  Aristotle  says,  that  brass  was 
mau^e  w^  a  kjbod  iif  farth^  ^^  ^^^^  ^7  ^^^  .Qre^fcs, 
^m  Cadmus  who  first  taugjbt  the  i^ethod  of  impregnating 
the  capper  with  it.  According  to  Fliny,  the  Corinthian  brass 
was  an  accidental  mixture  of  metals  aJt  the  sack  jand  conjQa- 
gpp^^VPn  of  Comth  hj  ly.  i^uinmius^  J46  ?.  C.^  wjj^en  ,the 
g^,  j^ifyer.  and  brass  st^tues^  and  all  metaHic  sub^tu^o^ 

W^<^  and  nwngliii^  ^^^^^  f9^^  ^^?  m??s/  h^  4^ 
9\Stf^9  ^^^  T^^re  three  /sorts  of  porinthian  brasf^  th^  f^^ 
tJwe  yf}^,  .9fld  ti^p  wbi<e^  jfre^  of  the  cuploi^  ^of  pionej^ 
^/m^r^  tp  t^P  df^ei?nt  proRprtiqns  of  jppld  ai)^  filvep  fhat 
ymj^in^  :  ;tlii?  ^ff^W>  !»  by  jn^py  coRsjdpred  ^  fi^^vLr 
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loos  aocoant,  and  merely  intended  to  signify  tliat  the  art  of 
making  coi^r  into  brass  was  first  discoveied  by  the  Gorin- . 
thians,  who  found  the  calamine  stone  on  tlie  plains  of  Pelo* 
ponnesus,  or  at  least  that  they  brought  this  art  to  perfection. 
The  Romans,  for  a  long  time,  included  copper  and  brass  under 
the  general  name  of  ass,  considering  the  latter  as  the  most . 
valuables  and  it  was  not  till  a  late  period,  that  metalluigists . 
in  order  to  distinguish  them,  gave  the  name  of  cuprum  to 
the  former. 

About  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  art  of  manu- 
facturing brass  seems  to  have  been  lost,  and  is  not  noticed 
till  the  thirteenth  century,  when  Albertus  Magnus  discovered 
that  yellow  copper  was  made  by  the  addition  of  the  lapis 
calaminaris  5  little  notice  however  was  taken  of  this  disco- 
very till  about  the  year  1550,  when  Duke  Julius  in  his  endea* 
vours  to  make  gold,  firert  brought  the  brass  works  at  Bur« 
theim,  near  Uartzburg,  into  considerable  reputation. 

The  ancient  Britons,  were  acquainted  from  the  remotest 
periods  with  the  use  of  both  copper  and  brass,  and  had  even  . 
brass  foundries   established    among  them,  by   which   they 
minted  money,  and  fabricated  weapons  of  war  -,  yet  until  the 
arrival  of  the  Romans  they  seem  to  have  been  ignorant  that 
either  veins  of  copper  or  calamine  were  to  be  met  with  in. 
their  own  country  -,  the  use  of  calamine  is  first  noticed  in 
England  iu  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  who  in  1563  granted  a 
patent  for  its  being  applied  to  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
latten  or  brass  3  though  so  late  as  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  calamine  was  considered  of  so  little  value, 
as  to  be  frequently  carried  out  of  the  kingdom  as  baUast  by 
the  ships  which  traded  to  Holland. 

BREAKWATER,  a  pier  or  artificial  bank,  buUt  in  the  sea, 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  force  of  the  waves,  and 
forming  a  safe  roadstead  or  harbour,  was  first  constructed  by ., 
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t&e  fVeneii  at  Cherburgh^  in  17SO  j  the  Breakwatct  at  Plf» 
moi^  was  commenoed  apon  in  1819. 

BKBBCHBS.  StfaU  thinks  this  part  of  omr  dreu  origi- 
nated fitmi  the  drawers  st^l  worn  1^  the  Asiatics  ^  we  tod 
mention  made  of  them  among  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Ger- 
mans i  and  some  pretend  they  got  a  footing  in  Italy^  in  the 
time  of  Augostus  :  they  are  stated  to  piave  been  so  gen^ 
rally  worn  under  Uonorius  and  Arcadius^  that  a  law  was  made 
to  exptk  Hie  braccarii>  or  breeches  makers^  out  of  the  city  3  it 
appeming  a  thing  unworthy  that  a  nation  which  commanded 
the  woiid^  shoidd  wear  the  habit  of  barbarians; 

Tight  leather  breeches  were  worn  in  the  thirteenth  century^ 
and  tlie  present  kind  of  short  breeehes  are  noticed  about  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

BREVIAItY.  The  first  time  the  word  breviary  occurs  ia 
the  sense  of  a  diorcii  bodk«  is  stated  to  lie  in  a  letter  of  iiie 
AreUbiahop  of  Lyons  to  tiie  Bishop  of  Langres^  in  109i^ 
Aceording  to  IK  Mege  breviaries  had  their  origin  from  the 
littie  religious  books  carried  about  by  the  ancient  monks  in 
their  journeys^  which  were  generally  written  ia  a  short  or 
abbreviatied  style,  a  whole  period  being  expressed  by  a 
syUaUea. 


BBiCKS  are  first  noticed  m  the  bmUittg  of  the  Tower  of 
Babe)^  ^*Bnd  they  said  one  to  another>  go  to>  let  us  make 
brick  and  burn  them  thoroughly,  aad  they  had  brick  for 
stone,  and  lime  had  they  for  mortar."  Gen.  xi.  v.  3^  The 
making  of  bricks  was  alsaoneof  the  oppressions' ta  vrtni^ 
the  Israelites  were  subjected  during  their  servitude  in  Egypt. 
The  Greeks  also  used  this  material.  T^  public  bmldiags  of 
the  Romans  under  their  first  kings  were  usuaHy  constmcted 
of  massive  square  stones,  which  art  tliey  had  ao^ired;fitmi^ 
the  Tuscans.     Sun-dried  or  u&burnt  bricks  came  into  use 
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dsffing  Uk  yepuUkMi  ionn  of  gevenMoeBty  and  bumi  iir 
liftked  Wicks  aboot  the  time  of  Cesmr  5  and  were  comBOMW 
under  tktt  wigB  of  AugustiM.  These  bficka,  Flioy  atato, 
vere  ahost  e^fateea  inehea  kM^  and  twelve  bvaad^  whifb 
•ccorda  Teiy  well  wkh  tke  dimeoaiona  of  aeveral  RopMHi 
bricka  disoovered  in  England. 

TluHigh  the  art  of  m^ing  bricki  was  kitioduoed  iaio  this 
country  by  tlie  Romans^  yet  it  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  constnictiDg  military  roads  or  fortificatioiia. 
AHred,  itis  stated^  first  recommended  to  his  subjects  the  use  pf 
bride  in  the  constnictioa  of  their  habitations.  The  SaxoQS 
eailed  bridc*work  tigel  geweare,  but  the  art  seems  to  have 
been  either  neglected  or  lost  till  the  time  of  Richard  II. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VL  bricks  were  generally  known 
under  the  name  of  wall  tiles^  and  a  number  of  public  edifices 
and  noUemen*s  houses  were  constructed  of  this  mateiial> 
but  private  brick  buildmga  were  by  no  means  oomsaott  in  the 
time  of  Charles  II.  for  it  is  conjectured  that  by  fiur  4h^ 
greater  number  of  Uie  houses  destroyed  in  the  celebmted  fire 
of  ix>ndon  during  his  reign  were  built  of  wood.  The  present 
mode  of  making  bricks  was  invented  by  Sir  Nicholas  Crisp^  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  L,  when  the  size  was  also  determined  upon. 

BRIDGES.  In  the  first  ages  bridges  must  have  been 
formed  by  a  plank  of  wood>  or  the  trunk  of  a  tree  laid  across 
a  rtvukt  for  the  convenience  of  travellers.  Some  attribute  the 
invention  of  them  to  Janus^  having  discovered  several 
•aKiient  Greeks  Sicilian^  and  Italian  coins^  with  Janus  on  one 
side  and  on  the  reverse  a  bridge.  The  first  authentic  account 
of  a  bridge  hi  history  is  that  of  boats,  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  the  army  of  Darius  over  the  Hellespont, 
about  330  B.  C.  The  oldest  wooden  bridge  at  Rome  was 
built  by  Ancus  Martiua,  and  was  called  the  Pons  Subliciui, 
tt  was  rebuilt  with  stone  by  i&millanus  Lepidus,  and  some  ves- 
tiges of  it  are  still  discernible  at  the  bottom  of  the  Aventiae 
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mountain.  Csesar  established  a  permanent  bridge  of  boats 
over  the  Rhine.  Although  the  Romans  were  acquainted  with 
the  construction  of  arches^  and  during  the  period  of  the 
Republic  had  enriched  the  city  with  the  most  splendid  edi- 
fices, no  attempt  was  made  to  render  them  applicable  to 
bridges  :  for  that  celebrated  bridge  built  by  Apollodorus 
over  the  Danube,  when  Trajan  was  emperor,  and  whidi,  con- 
sidering the  breadth  of  the  river,  the  impetuosity  of  its 
waters,  and  the  variation  of  its  level,  was  a  work  not 
unworthy  of  the  Roman  Empire,  was  not  built  on  arches, 
and  the  piers  only  were  of  stone :  each  pier,  of  which  there 
were  twenty,  was  formed  of  squared  stones,  and  was  sixty 
feet  in  .breadth,  and  150  feet  high,  they  were  170  feet 
distant  from  each  other,  making  the  whole  length  of  the 
bridge  4770  feet,  195  yards  less  than  an  English  mile.  This 
bridge  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  Adrian,  who  was  appre- 
hensive lest  the  northern  hordes  should  overpower  the  guard 
appointed  for  its  protection. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  building  of  bridges  was  con- 
sidered as  a  religious  duty,  and  a  regular  order  of  hospi- 
tallers was  fbunded  by  St.  Benezet,  at  Avignon,  about  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century,  under  the  denomination  of 
Pontifices,  or  bridge  builders,  whose  office  it  was  to  assist 
travellers  by  making  bridges,  settling  ferries,  and  receiving 
strangers  in  hospitals,  or  houses  built  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  5  the  bridge  at  Avignon  was  built  by  St.  Benezet, 
in  1176. 

Bridges  of  wood  were  common  in  England  during  the 
Saxon  Government,  and  were  generally  fortified. 

The  most  ancient  stone  bridge  in  England  is  the  triangular 
arched  one  at  Crowland  in  Lincolnshire,  probably  intended  as 
an  emblem  of  the  Trinity,  it  was  erected  about  the  year  860. 
Bow-bridge,  near  London,  was  built  of  stone  in  1118. 

London  bridge  was  built  of  timber  at  the  public  chaige  in 
the  reign  of  Etheldred,  about  the  year  1000)  the  present 
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Stone  bridge  was'began  by  Henry  II.  in  117^^^  and  finished 
under  John  fai  1809  3  the  architect  was  Peter^  a  monk  of 
Colechnrch^  who  died  before  it  was  completed.  We  read  of 
a  tilt  and  tournament  being  hdd  on  it  in  1395,  housed  were 
afterwards  built  on  each  side,  but  being  found  a  nuisance 
were  removed  in  1758,  and  the  two  centre  arches  were 
united  by  removing  the  middle  pier.  The  water  works  at 
London  bridge  were  erected  in  158SS.  The  foundation  stone 
of  a  new  bridge,  a  few  yards  above  the  old  one,  was  laid  by 
the  Lord  Mayor,  in  1824. 

It  is  presumed  there  was  a  bridge  across  the  Thames,  near 
Westminster,  previous  to  the  year  994,  as  William  of  Malmes* 
bury  speaking  of  the  repulse  of  the  Danes  under  Swe3m  and 
Olaf,  says  that  **  part  of  them  were  drowned  in  the  river 
because^  in  their  hdsty  rage,  they  took  no  heed  of  the  bridge.'* 

Iron  bridges  are  the  exclusive  invention  of  British  artists ; 
the  first  erected  on  a  large  scale  was  that  over  the  Sevbm  at 
Coalbrook  Dale,  by  Darby,  in  1779.  The  celebrated  iron 
bridge  at  Bishop  Wearmouth,  near  Sunderland,  consisting  of 
a  single  arch,  whose  span  is  236  feet^  was  completed  by  Mr. 
Wilson  on  the  9th  of  August  1796. 

Suspension  or  liaising  bridges,  which  are  sustained  only  at 
the  two  ends  on  abutments,  have  been  used  for  many  ages  in 
China,  and  are  common  in  mountainous  countries  3  the 
Spaniards  made  use  of  them  in  passing  the  torrents  of  Peru. 
The  splendid  example  of  the  bridge  at  Wearmouth  gave  an 
impulse  to  public  taste,  which  led  to  the  suggestion  of  con- 
structing suspension  bridges  of  iron  in  this  country.  In 
Dec.  1796,  James  Jordan,  of  Oakhill,  near  Shepton  Mallet, 
procured  a  patent  for  his  invention  of  a  mode  for  con- 
structing bridges  which  should  not  be  affected  by  severe 
frosts  or  violent  Qurrents  3  his  plan  was  to  place  two  parallel 
elliptic  curves  across  the  intended  site,  formed  of  cast  or  wrought 
iron  or  wood,  and  springing  firom  sufficient  abutments,  he 
then  proposed  to  attach  the  bridge  to  these  curves,  by  means 
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of  wrought  ir9n  suspending  bars,  at  any  height  from  the  water 
that  might  be  required.  In  the  drawic^  accompanying  his 
descriptioo  the  appearance  of  the  bridge  is  extremely  pictiir 
4«squej  the  road  over  it,  as  suspended  by  cast  iron  ciirves, 
lorms  a  sort  of  chord  to  the  curve  line,  and  possesses  the 
peculiar  utility  of  being  perfectly  straight  and  void  of  that 
rise  or  crown  common  to  other  bridges. 

BJRIDLES.  The  first  horsemen  not  being  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  governing  horses  with  bridles,  managed  them  with 
a  switch  assisted  with  the  accent  of  the  voice.  Pliny  states 
that  one  Pelethronius  invented  the  bridle  and  saddle,  but 
Vi^^il  ascribes  the  invention  to  the  Laplthse,  to  whom  he 
gives  the  epithet  Pelethronii,  from  a  mountain  in  Thessaly 
named  Pekthronium,.  where  horses  were  first  broken  in.  The 
ancients,  as  &r  back  as  any  history  extends,  were  well  ac- 
ijjuaiated  with  the  use  of  bits.  Xenophon,  more  than  400 
B.  C,  describes  bits  as  being  in  common  use  in  his  time, 
Btnoog  the  Grecian  states :  he  speaks  of  a  smooth  and  a 
sharp  kind  of  bit,  the  latter,  if  more  severity  was  requisite,  was 
to  be  armed  with  points  or  teeth«  In  some  of  the  sculptured 
equestrian  figures  of  the  ancients,  something  like  the  branches 
of  the  curb  may  be  found,  but  in  no  instance  does  there 
appear  any  thing  resembling  the  chain,  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  its  efifect  ^  this  indeed  is  quite  a  modern  inven*- 
iion>  and  had  its  rise  in  Italy  or  France,  and  was  introduoed 
inlb  the  English  army  by  a  proclamation  made  in  the  third 
year  of  King  Charles  I.  The  Roman  youth  learned  the  art 
«f  riding  without  bridles,  and  hence  it  is  that  in  Trajan'fi 
oolumn,  soldiers  are  represented  in  this  manner  riding  at  full 
^^eed. 

BRIEF.  A  term  applied  to  those  papal  acts  which  were 
sealed  with  wax ;  buUs  being  sealed  with  lead.  Britfs  for 
ckarUaJbU  coniributums   were  first  directed  to  be  read  in  our 
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churches,  in  1704.    Martial  in  one  of  his  epigrams  anodea 
to  a  similar  costom. 

BRITAIN.  We  have  no  satis^Eictory  account  of  this  island 
in  any  work  previous  to  that  of  Lecretius,  written  about 
70  B.  C.  The  insertion  of  Britain  in  Aristotle's  history  of 
the  world  is  supposed  to  have  been  done  by  some  modem 
editor.  The  trade  of  the  Phoenicians  to  the  western  parts 
for  tin,  is  not  considered  by  the  learned  to  be  of  that  antiquity 
recorded  by  historians. 

BROCAD  or  Brocade.  This  rich  and  valuable  stuff, 
composed  of  silk  interwoven  with  threads  of  gold  and  silver, 
anciently  came  from  the  east,  and  was  manufactured  at  Venke 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  In  an  old  inventory  cited  by 
Du  Cange,  we  read  of  a  clerical  vestment  brocaded  with  gold, 
upon  a  red  ground,  and  enriched  with  the  representation  of 
lions  and  otlier  animals. 

BROKERS,  (TSee  Pawn^brokersJ 

BROOMS,  having  long  sticks  to  them,  were  used  by  the 
Romans :  they  had  also  bristle  brushes. 

BRONZE.  This  fectitious  metal  whs  invented  by  the 
Egyptians,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  brass  of  Homer  and 
the  ancient  Greeks.  Statues  of  bronze  were  made  so  eaify 
as  the  sixty-third  Olympiad,  and  were  known  at  Rome  in  fRtf 
time  of  Romulus.  Most  of  the  arms  and  instruments  found 
in  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  Stabea,  &c.  were  of  brass  or  bronze. 
A  complete  set  of  surgical  instruments  of  bronze  were  dis- 
covered at  Pompeii. 

BROTHER.  The  custom  of  kings  giving  to  each  other 
this  appellation  is  very  ancient.     Cosroes,  king  of  Bgrsia,  in 
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his  letter  to  the  emperor  Justinian,  commences  thus:-* 
Cosroes,  king  of  Persia,  &c.,  to  the  emperor  Justinian.  My 
brother,  &c.  The  unction  given  at  the  coronation  is  consi- 
dered as  conferring  a  kind  of  brotherhood. 

BUCKLES  of  brass,  having  circular  rims,  with  a  tongue, 
but  no  pkce  for  a  strap,  have  been  discovered  in  British  bar- 
rows :  some  of  silver  fbr  shoes  occur  in  1346.  Howe  says 
those  of  copper  were  common  among  the  lower  classes  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth  :  yet  roses  were  worn  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  Buckles  of  the  present  construction  seem  to 
be  a  Dutch  invention,  and  to  have  been  brought  into  feishion 
in  the  time  of  William  and  Mary,  fbr  in  an  old  newspaper 
printed  in  1693  is  the  following  remark  upon  the  wearing  of 
them  : — ''  Certain  foolish  young  men  have  lately  brought 
about  a  new  change  in  fashion  :  they  have  begun  to  feisten 
their  shoes  and  knee-bends  with  buckles  instead  of  ribbands, 
which  will  gall  and  vex  the  bones  of  those  vain  coxcombs 
beyond  sufifrance,  and  make  them  repent  of  their  folly.*' 
Buckles  fell  gradually  into  disuse  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century. 

BULLS^  Papal.  From  bulla,  a  seal :  those  of  lead  are 
traced  so  &r  back  as  the  year  772 :  those  having  the  heads  of 
St.  Peter  and  Paul  on  one  side,  and  on  the  reverse  the  name  of 
the  Pope  and  the  year  of  his  pontificate,  to  the  year  1153  : 
some  had  gold  and  silver  seals.  Waxen  buUs,  or  seals, 
were  first  attached  to  deeds  and  writings  in  this  country  by 
the  Normans.  By  the  S3d  Elizabeth  the  publishing  of  any 
papal  bulls  in  this  country  is  made  treason. 

BULL  Baiting  was  an  ancient  amusement  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  country,  and  is  noticed  so  early  as  the  year  1209, 
at  Stamford  in  Lincolnshire  -,  we  also  read  of  another  diversion 
called  bull-running,  at  Tentbury  in  Staffordshire,  in  1374. 
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BURIAL.  The  Babbios  contend  that  4lie  fint  hint  Ibr 
bnrlil  WM  taken  fit»  birds :  Adam  and  Eve,  they  lay,  beiiiig 
utteriy  at  a  loes  what  to  do  with  the  dead  body  of  Abel,  were 
fdieved  from  this  perplexity  by  obeenring  a  crow  throw 
earth  and  leaves  over  the  body  of  its  dead  conqpanion.  Gieeio 
states  inkumaium  to  be  tiie  most  ancient  mode  of  barial, 
though  the  custom  of  burning  the  body  is  of  considerable 
antiquity,  and  is  supposed  to  have  originated  when  national 
animosities  were  carried  so  fiir  as  to  the  inhuman  treatment 
of  the  dead.  We  find  that  Saul  was  burned  at  Jebesh,  aad 
his  bones  afterwards  buried :  frequent  mentbn  is  also  made 
(^  the  Greeks  being  burned  om  funeral  piles  in  the  Trojan 
war,  and  their  ashes  collected  and  deposited  in  urns.  Viigil 
and  Ovid  speak  of  burning  as  the  practice  before  the  founda* 
tion  of  Rome  i  and  though,  according  to  Plutarch,  Numa, 
who  succeeded  Romulus  as  the  second  king  of  Rome,  abool 
700  years  B.  C.  had  directed  that  his  body  should  be  defpo- 
sited  in  a  stone  coffin,  and  thus  recommended  this  mods  of 
borial,  yet  many  ages  eli^psed  before  it  was  generally  adopted; 
nor  did  the  custom  of  burning  cease  in  Europe  till  sometime 
after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  when  burial  in  vaults 
and  tombs,  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews,  was  introduced* 

The  ancient  Britons  and  Saxons  were  buried  under  banrowa 
of  earth  and  stone;  the  rich  being  generally  burnt,  and  their 
ashes  collected  and  deposited  in  urns,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  On  the  arrival  of  St.  Augustin  or 
Austin,  in  Britain,  in  596,  and  the  consequent  conversion  of 
the  natives,  cojffins,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  placing  the  bo^ 
to  the  east,  (from  the  belief  that  our  Saviour  would  come  to 
judge  the  world  from  that  quarter  of  the  heavens)  unhenwUy 
took  place.  It  was  also  the  custom  with  one  Saxon  ancestors, 
and  seems  to  have  been  adopted  from  the  Romans,  to  clothe 
the  bodies  of  the  deceased  in  those  habits  of  dignity  aoi 
splendour  to  which  they  had  been  entitled  in  their  lifo-times 
and  this  practice  was  not  confined  to  personaipi  of  exalted 
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aakf  bill  extended  to  those  c^  inferior  degree,  as  veil 
^ktrgf.  9a  kuty ;  kings  were  bufied  in  tlieir  royal  rolMS  I 
kaig/biM  in  their  military  garments^;  bishops  in  their  ponti- 
ioal  vestments  3  priests  in  their  saoer^ot^l  habits  |  and  monks 
i»  tke^^dress  peoahar  to  the  order  to  whidi  they  belonged. 

Dm  oldest  mention  of  a  eoffin  in  tiie  Saxon  rimes,  is  that 
in  fridch  Etheked  was  buried  in  i9S,  firom  which  period 
stone  coffins  have  been  coatinualfy  disoQTered  in  every,  part 
ol  England^  and  may  be  regiikaty  traced  ftom  the  mnlh 
eeotuvy  to  the  reign  of  Henry  IH.,  some  indeed  sa  late  as 
Henry^  Vill. :  however,  it  was  customary  for  the  monks  to  be 
interred  in  the  bare;  ground  till  the  year  1195>  when  Warren, 
abbot  of  SU  Alban*B,  Qrdered  that  they  should  be  b«ried  in 
«tone  coffins. 

«  The  ancients  genen^y  buried  wUhaut  the  city  walls>  from 
«a  epinion  that  the  touch,  sight,  or  even  nrighbourhood  of  a 
•eoilise  defiled  a  map,  and  likewise  to  keq^  the  air  of  the  city 
Ireeftom  thestenoh  of  putrifiedbo^^ :  srase  km,  howevei^ 
as^a  maric.of  distinguished  honour,  were  occarionaHy^permit- 
ted  to  be  buried  within  the  walU  of  tibe  city  j  and  in  thefourlh 
century,  this  permission  became  to  be  generafiy  granted.  Bu- 
ring.the  first  three  hundred  years  after  Christ  burial  in  ohurohes 
was  allowed^  but  was  severely  prohibited  by  the  Ghristiaa 
eo^Krors  Ibr  seyjBral  agfs  alter.  The  fivst  step  towardathe 
revival  4>f  this  privflege  seems  to  have  been  the  practice  oi 
eieoting  j^urches  over  the  graves  of  some  martyrs  in  the 
eeuntrjT,  and  transhling  the  relks  c^  othere  kto  churehes  in 
Hie  eityvt  the  nes^t  was  allowing  kings  and  emperors  to  be 
Imriadiii'  the  atrium  or  church  porch.  The  reaym  aHeged  by 
Oregory-  the  Great  in  750,  when,  he  granted  permisrion  Ibc 
Imryiag^  m  churches  <Mr  in  plaoefr  acj^oiamg  to  them,  was^  "^al 
Ae  rJalations  and  frirads  remembering  those  whose  sq^iddifes 
they  beheld,  might  be  induced'  to  offinr  up  prayers  for  thesfr  | 
and  this  reason  wasafterwarda  transferred'  into  the  bddjr*^ 
tbe  canon  law.    The  [nrinciple  being  thus  establislMA  in  the 
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fih  Eij^lllld  b^  CiitUen,  aat^biaM]ft>  ^  Canteffanitf  aAA 
tbe  petMct  of  ejecting  TBults  in  bbiuicdd  and  tmder  At 
altel!V  wfts  beg^n  b j  Laofraae,  aNhlbibhbfp  of  CAotfirbuf^v 
Wbto  lie  ir^nat  the  chnh^  hi  Ont  dty  fai  IdTS :  tHnft  thltl 
time  the  matter  seems  to  have  bten  Mk  to  <3tti  dbdtittoli  dT 
the  bishop.  By  onr  eommoil  la#,  iio  peHaA  ekH  be  btkHed 
iHthin  <lie  ehtirdi  without  content  of  the  incmnbent^  eidn^ 
MVdy  df  th^  bishbp,  because  the  fteehold  of  the  chuit^ 
bdoB^  to  him,  and  he  is  deeoMd  the  best  jndgie  wheth^ 
tfie  ^iBtnl  conduct  of  the  deceased  entitled  hiih  to  tHtt 
di8tr<Mi«i6n.  t'ormeriy  none  but  criitthuik^  ol*  pebjiLb  c^  fMd 
character^  were  buried  on  the  north  side  of  the  choHdi 

BURlJBSQUlS.  Thid  jocose  Idnd  of  potetrf  is  atitibtitc^ 
to  thfe  mik6ts,  ftom  ^faom  it  pab^  fntd  fttaict  ahJMtt  ih^ 
Middle  of  ttie  sevcint^nth  denftury. 

BORNING  GLASS,  o^  Mttdr.  t^  mtohM  Ibtf  M^^ 
lecftblg  ttfe  iBttn*6  tays  by  iSkkiixiB  ot  ismctitt  f^iMAi^  ibixtdt^ 
Mo  a  tfobft,  60  as  to  ttMet  tb^n  dipalite  df  burt^g 
oljedfcs  isMed  thctttin.  Unto  invented  by  Ardiiih^des,  who  by 
Mb  cooMtaneis  burnt  tk>  *shed  the  Rdttaii  sfaipft  ikisicgitig 
SyitUBfa0e>  under  ^e  ^onnol^nd  6i  if at«^Bus ;  and  it  is  Md 
thai  VttdittB  tMpiei  the  tenMe  ndethod  t6  d^sttoy  Af6  h^  df 
Vil^iaii,  bMl^^ing  ByMHtittM  :  it  Is  akb  pr6balde  iittt  <h^ 
RoKians  had  a  ttetlfod  of  ligbtli^  tbeir  Htuited  Btt  tiy  ibeMtts 
of  t-dlecting  CioDtfesve  specula.  Miny  states  thttt  the  sAtieM 
wore  ax^qttatoted  wUh  burning  ton^ex  glass^  5  ai^d  intak^ 
m^rtiOB  of  gidbfes  Of  glass  mirtff^M,  v^lt!^  betng  eatpoted 
to  th^  4so9k,  bttiKt  the  clothed  and  flesh  on  pe6ple*d  \Mcki ;  iM 
Lactameud  9Mb,  that  h  gksd  spbere>  fvA  of  water,  and  held  in 
the  sirt,  lighted  th6  fil«  eften  !n  tl^  eotde^t  weathisf,  wbidk 
in«ont6s«ably  pta/tH  the^eifeets  of  tom^et  glasses. 

The  m^  <Miattotblebuidng  teirror)!  among  the  modcfhis. 
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we  tboie  of  Sqwlala^  of  Milan,  which  burnt  at  the  distanoe 
of  Mtiotak  feet  j  and  thoee  constructed  by  M.  Buflfon.  who 
hj  hia  dperimentf  with  them,  seems  to  confirm  the  possi* 
hMfty  of  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  fleet  in  the  manner 
vdated  of  Archimedes,  and  some  account  of  his  Speculum  may 
therafere  be  thought  worthy  of  notice. 

In  the  year  1747  M.  Bufibn  constructed  a  machine  with  a 
Imndred  and  forty  plain  mirrors,  each  about  four  inches  loi^, 
and  three  broad,  fixed  at  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  distance 
from  each  other,  upon  a  large  wooden  frame  of  about  six  feet 
i^iaie :  eadi  of  these  mirrors  had  three  moveable  screws, 
wUdi  were  so  contrived  that  the  mirror  could  be  inclined  to 
any  ang^,  and  in  any  direction  to  meet  the  sun ;  by  this 
means  the  solar  image  of  each  mirror  was  made  to  coincide 
with  all  the  rest :  the  experiment  was  first  tried  with  twenty- 
four  mirrors,  which  readily  set  on  fire  a  combustible  matter> 
prepared  of  pitch  and  tow,  and  laid  on  a  deal  board,  at  the 
distance  of  sixty-six  French  feet :  he  then  further  pursued  the 
attempt,  and  put  together  a  kind  of  polyhedron,  consisting  of 
jone  hundred  and  sixty-eight  fdeces  of  plain  looking  glasif, 
«adi  being  six  inches  square,  and  by  means  of  this  some 
boards  of  beech-wood  were  set  on  fire  at  the  distance  of  one* 
Imndred  and  fifty  feet^  in  the  month  of  March ;  and  a  silver 
^ate  was  melted  at  the  distance  of  «xty  feet.    Thismadiint 
In  the  next  stage  of  its  improvement,  contained  three  hundred 
and  sixty  plain  mirrors,  eaxji  eight  inches  long  and  six  broad, 
mounted  on  a  frame  dght  fbet  high  and  seven  broad :  with 
twdve  of  these  mirrors  light  combustible  matters  were  kin* 
died  at  the.  distance  of  twenty  feet;  at  the  same  distance 
with  forty-five  minors  a  huge  tin  vessel  was  melted,  and  a  thin 
I^ece  of  silver  with  one  hundred  and  seventeea  mirrors.  When 
the  whole  machine  was  employed,  all  the  metals  and  metalUc 
mimrdU  were  melted  at  the  distance  of  twenty-five,  and  even 
of  forty  feet:  and  wood  v^as  kindled  in  a  dear  sky  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  Thefocus,at  the  Stance 
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ofiUlylbetywasflboolMveiiiiielMtliioadi  andttfcerMttimtf 
of  two  himdred  and  forty  feet  it  beeftine  two  ftet  in  diameter 
M.  Bnifon  afterwards  constructed  a  machine  which  eontahiei 
foor  hundred  mirrors^  each  half-a«foot  square,  with  whidkte 
could  melt  lead  and  tin  at  the  distance  of  one  hunched  aai 
forty  foet. 

Although  no  solid  substance  is  aqpabk  of  resisting  tlie 
eflficacy  of  modem  burning  glasses,  yet  it  was  kmg  ago 
observed  by  tlie  academicians  Del  Cimento,  that  spirit  of  wfaie 
could  not  be  fired  by  any  burning  glass  which  they  used  $ 
and  notwithstanding  the  great  improvements^  which  these 
qpt&oal  instruments  have  since  received,  yet  none  have  hitiieflo 
been  constructed  of  sufficient  power  to  set  fire  to  any  inflam- 
mable liquors  whatever. 

BUTCHEIt  The  Romans  established  regular  coUegea^ir 
companies,  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  dtisens,  whose 
office!  was  to  fornish  the  city  with  tiie  necessary  cattle,  and  to 
superintend  the  butchers  in  the  preparing  and  vending  iStmh 
meat.  FlauAus  shews  that  veal,  beef,  pork,  8cc.,  were  eiqpoied 
to  sale  on  stands  in  the  streets.  Nero  built  a  noble  maikel 
for  the  sale  of  butchers*  meat« 

'■  Butchers*  sheds  in  this  country  are  first  noticed  as  being 
erected  at  Dunstable  in  1279^  and  were  common  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  In  the  middle  agesi  the  right  of  a  common 
slaughter-house,  where  the  inhabitants  mig^t  have  their  beasts 
killed,  viras  a  feudal  privilege, 

BUTTER,  according  to ;  Herodotus,  was  first  made  by 
the  Scythians  and  other  northern  nations,  but  neither  Homer, 
Theoeritosj^  Euripides,  or  any  of  theGredc  poets,  make  men- 
tion of  it,'  though  milk  and  cheese  are  frequently  noticed  by 
them  5  and  Aristotle,  who  has  collected  abundance  of  curiosi- 
ties relating  to  these,  is  silent  with  respect  to  butter.  The 
Romans  acquired  their  knowledge  of  it  from  the  Germans  i 
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UMNifh  when  tbey  were  aequainled  with  the  art  of  malLitig 
1^  thej  employed  It  only  at  an  ointment  in  their  bathe,  or 
4^  MMdical  pnipoeeej  and  never  in  the  preparation  of  foodf 
ler  li  anyfiotice  taken  of  it«  in  that  respect  by  the  authors 
who  treet  on  agriculture^  thongh  they  hare  given  particular 
infimnation  concerning  mills,  cheese,  and  oil :  the  ancients 
in  the  proportion  of  their  food  usually  accustomed  Uiemselves 
to  the  use  of  good  oil «  which  is  stili  customary  in  italjr, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  southern  parts  of  France,  it  being 
found  diffkult  in  warm  countries  to  preserve  butter  for  any 
leogth  of  time.  Butter  on  hrmtd,  instead  of  kUchm  grease  is 
meaiioned  as  Wag  iatiodooed  in  the  tiase  of  Edward  IV. 

BUTTONS  of  brass,  by  way  of  ornament,  are  toolleed 
in  this  country  in  the  tenth  century  5  but  it  was  not  till  the 
aomoMiiCQnietttof  the  fourteenth  that  they  formed  any  neoes- 
saiy  peirt  of  our  dress^  ribbons  or  laces  having  been  generally 
used  In  their  etead.  In  the  painlirtgs  of  the  fourteenth  and 
annfrading  eenttwies,  these  oroBments  fiequently  appear  iqxm 
ttagaraMBts  of  both  seina  $  bat  la  a  variety  of  Instanees 
thiy  are  dmwn  wUhont  a  button-hole,  aad  pkoed  in.  such 
situations  as  preclude  the  idea  of  their  usefhlness :  they 
aosin  te  have  been  made  of  gold  or  allver  thread  |  and 
prebiiblytiieir  fta>ricaitk>n  should  be  referred  to  thegddimiths, 
mliHr  than  to  the  woricers  of  sIBc  The  manufacture  of 
buttDUt  is  mentietted  as  a  separate  trade  till  about  the  mkU 
die  of  the  seventeenth  century.  When  Ihe  importetiOQ  of 
foreign  buttons,  made  with  the  needle,  was  prohibited.  Soon 
after  this  the  invention  of  fketal  buttons  tock  place  5  to 
enconlrage  which,  a  penalty  of  forty  shillings  was  imposed 
in  1690  on  every  doxen  of  buttons^  oemHstng  OMrriy  of.  a 
moiddf  covered  vrith  the  same  kind  of  oiath  as  the  garment, 
and.  Oe  impoetelmi  of  aaetal  buttene  prMbited. 
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Cabbage.  According  to  Evelyn,  in  his ''  Sylva/*  this-  nse^ 
fill  legume  was  not  known  in  this  country  till  the  year  1539^ 
when  it  was  imported  frcMH  the  Netherlanda,  aad  ibr  Humy 
years  afterwards  Sogland  was  stOl  supplied  witli  cabbages 
fiKNQi  Fiandersb  BuUehi^  in  his  ''BoIqi  of  Simples/'  ivritten 
in  \&»,  observes  on  this  Tsgetefals>  Ihat  ^il  is  good  to  wkm 
poMage  withallandisaprofitabte  heibk  the  commo«weiMtei, 
which  the  Fleming  seHdeaie,  bvtwe  have  it  growings  hi^ 
our  (^negardeDS>  i£  we  would  prsfenre  our  ow&e  bomUlii^ 
ditires,  as  there  be  gneat  plentgpegrowinge  between  AUbio^^ 
and  HicthwQrth>  in  8affiilfc»  i^n  the  sea^shore.*'  €k>ug& 
sMes  tha^  this  vegetable  was  iiitsoduced  and'fisst  oulfiVatiii 
In  thisoountry  i^  Sir  Aatliony  Ashley,  and  that  the  KoproosH' 
tationof  one  isscul|iturad  atthe  foot  of  hi»  mobumcMly  ai 
Winbom  St.  Giles's^  ia  I>oisetshise. 

CABAIi.  This  woid  had  its  origin  firemita  beii^  fbnheA 
of  the  initial  letters  of  the  unp(^ular  nAbleman  whaconsti^ 
tiitod  the  latnistnyi  of  QifO^lh,  vis:  CUfficMid,  &  papist ^ 
A«hk)yi.adrisla  Bimki|i||^haffi>analiieisfc}' Adhigton^apapist^ 
and  ItaHdardak^a^pBesbyteiiian. 

CABINET  GouDcibi  tra  sold  to  hftns*  been:  iailituted  b^ 

Charles. L,whQ>  belUes  his  pct^icouaidl^eseeteditkiiid/tif 
cabinet  cowocil  or  junior  composed  of  those  ahinisteni  wiio 
were  ia  his.  immediate  confidence^  Which  at  that  time  wai^ 
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tlie  Arcfabiihop  Land,  the  Earl  of  Strafford^  and  Lord  Col- 
Hngton,  with  the  Secretaries  of  State  5  some  however  con- 
tend that  cabinet  oonncib  are  of  much  greater  antiquity^  but 
as  they  seem  in  general  to  have  been  formed  by  the  Parlia- 
ment as  a  check  upon  the  crown^  they  can  scarcely  be  admit- 
ted under  the  modem  acceptation  of  that  term. 

CAGES.  The  Greeks  seem  to  have  had  cages  for  birds 
similar  to  the  modern^  being  formed  of  baked  earth  with  bars 
of  threads. 

CALENDAR^  a  kind  of  Almanac,  comprehending  the 
Older  of  the  days^  weeks,  months,  feasts,  &c.  throughout  the 
year,  and  so  named  by  the  Romans,  from  tiie  word  Calends 
being  written  in  large  diaracters  at  the  head  of  each  month. 
Varro  says  this  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  Kaleo,  I  call, 
or  proclaim,  because  befbre  the  publication  of  the  Roman 
Easti,  itwasoneof  the  offices  of  thePontifices,  to  watch  the 
appearance  of  the  new  moon,  and  giv9  notice  thereof  to  the 
Me9  Sacrykubiif  upon  whkh  a  sacrifice  bebg  ofllsred,  the 
pontlif  summoned  the  peopk  ti^gether  in  the  capitol,  and 
there  with  aloud  voke  proclain}«d  the  number  of  calends,  or 
the  days  ^iiereon  the  nonies  would  be ;  tills  custom  continued 
tin  the  year  of  Rome  450,  when  C.  Flavins,  the  cnrule  »dile, 
ordered  the  fosti,  or  calendar,  to  be  set  up  in  public  places, 
that  vfeiy  body  might  know  the  difference  of  times  and  the 
return  of  the  fiastivals. 

The  Calendar  now  in  use  throughout  Europe,  bdng  a  oor- 
reetion  or  reformatioa  of  the  Julian,  was  constructed  by 
Aknsius  and  Antoninus  Lilins,  brothers  and  eminent  astrono* 
mers  of  Veronay  under  the  auspices  of  P6pe  Gr^;ory  XUI., 
in  1588,  who  puMished  a  brief  in  the  month  of  Mardi,  order- 
ing all  the  ecdesiasties  under  his  jurisdiction  to  conform  to 
tiiis  new  mediod  of  reckoning,  and  otiiorting  the  chHstian 
princes  to  adopt  it  in  their  dominkHis.    Aecordingiy  in  the 


cdttrtie  of  a(  year  it  tntf  infrodtatied  into  aB  CathbUe  co«M6M> 
but  not  intb  the  Pbotestant  Stated  of  Germany  tfO:  170O,  nor 
in  Bi^giand  titt  the  year  IfSS. 

The  I>omihiea]  Letters  were  introduced  by  the  ptfnMit€ 
Christians,  in  lieu  of  the  nundinal  letters  in  the  Romaii 
c^ilendar.    (See  tVeekJ 

CALICO,  tiils  species  of  cotton  doth  reoeiirds  its  name 
torn  Caficnt^  a  cby  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  being  the  finlf 
place  at  which  the  Portuguese  landed  on  their  discovery  of 
India^  and  was  first  imported  into  England  by  the  East  Indift 
Company  in  1631.    (See  Printing  on  CaUcoJ 

CALLfORAPHY.  The  first  p^mom  notidsd  tSA  being  aM( 
to  Write  (&tinct]y  within  a  very  confinied  spaee,  fa  Calllbrtitetf; 
an  Athenian  sculptor,  who  lived  about  472  years  before  Chtiit^ 
and  is  said  to  have  engraved  some  of  Homer's  verses  on  a 
grain  of  nifllet.  Pctier  Ball,  an  Englishman,  in  1575,  Wrote 
i&e  Lord's  prayer,  creed,  ten  commandments;  and  two  slioit 
prayers  in  Latin,  with  his  own  name,  nfotto,  day  of  the' 
montb,  year  of  the  Lord,  and  reign  of  the  Queen,  in  the  com- 
pass of  a  silver  penny,  endftased  in  a  ring  and  bordurtf  Oif 
gold,  and  covered  with  a  crystal,  all  so  accuratSely  wroughtf  aa 
to  be  very  legible. 

CAMBLfiT,  a  kind  of  stuff  originally  manufactttred  lit 
Asia,  of  camel's  hair,  from  whence  its  namej  amf  I^Dflrm^ 
ing  to  this*  day  the  dbthing  of  the  poorer  class  of  pcxfjple 
in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  Thitf  khid  of  clbA  befi^ 
strangely  coarse,  rough,  and  prickly,  was,  after  the  exampfe 

of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  ttsed  among  the  monks  by  way  of 
mortification.  In  the  commene^nent  d(  the  thfirteenlfr  cen* 
tury,  a  species  of  doth,  in  imitation  of  the  camblet,  butmadSsr 
of  goat's  instead  of  cameFs  hair,  was  manu&ctured  in  France, 
and  garments  of  it  were  worn  by  St.  Louis,  as  also  by  our 
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kings  on  fast  days  from  the  time  of  Henry  V.  to  Charles  II. 
Watered  camblets  are  often  called  moreens,  moraine  being  the 
French  term  for  that  kind  of  wool  which  the  tanner  or  currier 
removes  from  the  hide  by  the  application  of  quick  lime. 

CAMBRICK>  a  fine  species  of  linen,  originally  made  at 
Cambray,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  into  this  country 
by  the  Dutch  emigrants  in  1563.  The  manufacture  of  it  was 
first  attempted  in  Scotland  in  1760,  and  has  been  attended 
with  considerable  success. 

CAMEL.  The  name  of  a  machine  invented  by  Bekker,  a 
Dutchman,  in  1688,  for  carrying  ships  over  shallow  waters, 
which  invention  has  been  adopted  by  the  Russians,  for  convey- 
ing their  vessels  over  the  banks  formed  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Neva. 

CAMERA  OBSCURA.  This  instrument,  which  throws 
the  images  of  objects  in  their  natural  colours  and  motions,  on 
a  white  ground,  according  to  Friend,  was  invented  by  Friar 
Bacon  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  3  others  give 
the  invention  to  Leo  Baptista  Alberto  in  1437 ;  but  more  gene- 
rally to  BaptistaPorta,  who  published  a  description  of  it  in  1589. 

CAMPHOR,  a  kind  of  gum,  obtained  from  the  laurus 
camphora,  a  large  forest  tree  in  the  islands  of  Borneo  and 
Sumatra,  and  firom  other  species  of  lanri,  the  art  of  purifying 
which  is  carefully  kept  secret.  Venice  formerly  had  the 
monopoly  of  this  manu&cture  5  afterwards  it  was  success- 
fiiUy  practised  in  Holland  >  and  at  present  large  quantities  are 
refined  by  some  of  the  English  druggists.  Pkt>ttst  discovered 
«  method  of  extracting  this  gum  from  the  essential  oils  pro- 
duced in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe. 

CANALS.    The  advantages  of  navigable  canals  did  not 
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dMsape  the  obserration'of  the  andeiili.  From  the  most  emij 
accounts  of  aqpiety^  we  read  of  attempts  to  eat  through 
large  isthmuses^  in  order  to  make  a  communication  by  water 
betwixt  different  nations^  or  distant  parts  of  the  same  natloo^ 
where  the  carriage  was  long  and  expensive.  According  l» 
Herodotus^  Necas^  son  of  PsammitichuSj  attempted  to  c^wb: 
a  communication  between  the  Nile  ttid  the  Red  Sea  by  meana 
of  a  canal  5  but  was  prevented  from  completing  it  by  the 
advice  of  the  oracle,  after  having  lost  120,000  men  in  the 
enterprise.  Strabo,  however,  ascribes  the  commencement  of 
it  to  Sesostris,  before  the  Trojan  war :  it  was  resumed  and 
carried  on  by  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  who  relinquished  the 
undertaking  on  a  representation  being  made  to  him  by  un- 
skilful engineers,  that  the  Red  Sea^  being  higher  than  the 
land  of  £g3rpt,  would  overwhelm  and  drown  the  whole  coun* 
try.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  however,  finished  the  undertakings 
and  constructed  in  the  most  convenient  part  of  the  canal  a 
dam  or  sluice,  ingeniously  contrived,  which  could  be  opened 
to  ^ve  passage  to  the  water  as  occasion  might  require,  and  is 
therefore  the  origin  of  modem  locks  to  canals.  Both  the 
Crreeks  and  Romans  made  several  unsuccessful  efforts  to 
cut  through  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  navigable  passage  by  the  Ionian  sea,  into  the 
Archipelago.  The  great  canal  of  China^  extending  from 
Pekin  to  Canton,  a  distance  of  8S5  miles,  was  commenced 
upon  in  the  ninth  century,  and  is  suflBeiently  broad  and  deep 
to  carry  vessels  of  considerable  burthen. 

This  mode  of  inland  navigation  was  introduced  into  En* 
gland  by  the  Romans,  who,  when  Domitian  wbb  emperor> 
constructed  a  canal  fh>m  the  river  Nyne,  a  little  bek>w  Peter* 
borough,  to  the  river  Witham,  three  miles  south  of  Lincoln  ^ 
and  in  1134,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  a  canal  was  made 
to  form  a  junction  between  the  Trent  and  the  Witham. 

CANARY  BIRDS,   formeriy  called   sugar   birds,   from 


llMftr  pavludHy  to  the  &Mgwr  rcan0>  wrere  Gx$t  biougbt  b^  Hi? 
tjf9iAnda  horn  tlie  Cfuiiury  ishn^B  ia  the  y^  1555  j  who 
4m  onler  io  aaeuaje  the  U^de  io  tbemselTes,  forbid  the 
iOqMrtatiQii  of  males.  The  feireed  of  ihese  Jiirdfl  ha^^e^  for 
upwards  of  two  cc»tw^a»  been  pavticvdarljr  attended  .to  by 
Ihe  Genmant  and  Swmb  $  and  it  haa  been  estimated  thait 
aevaval  'thousand  4]f  them  toe  annually  imported  into 
England  firomlaqpinick  and  its  environs.  The  Canary  see4 
•sas  abovtt  the  -same  period  «i>roug^t  .&oy(n  the  iskads  int^ 
flpab,  aad  fton  >thence  dispan^  x>yer  Sujcope. 

CANJUiES.  TSEtB  most  aqcieot  method  of  illnminiHng 
iqiartmenits  daring  ahe  night -was  apfMurendy  by  bipnh^  digr 
And  reahioiis  WDod«  either  in  brasiers^  or  more  simply^  l^ 
amgle  branches^  like  flambeaux :  'the  use  <of  oU  succeeded  U^ 
jlJMse  aaapanfeet^aBd  inoom»odious  metihodsj  and  Mmd^ahru, 
iat  fliq»pQctiii^  Jaapps^  .are  among  the  ejegaot  and  .omaiQent^ 
gamaiDSof  antiquity^  Fliny  inentioas  that  the  JSomaqs  fiirs^ 
oaade  isae  lof  oandles,  >which  origiaaUy  were  Uttle  stringf , 
^pped  in  pitdi  or  sunromided  with  waiL^  afterwafjds  iiUiay 
ooBade  Ihem  of  the  papycas^  covered  likewise  wijth  y^a^,  and 
sometimes  of  rushes^  i^y  stripping  off  the  outer  jiadj  and 
only  retaining  the  pith.  iE'Uny  also  obserma  jthat  in  hiis  loff^ 
max  ccndlet  were  jDoade  use  of  for  re^gi<v|l9  pivpQ8()9^  4^4 
iAose  .ctf  teUow  for  common  oocaoiwa- 

■flVindiao  weoe  ikitodaced  into  damckieis^  Ihe  y^ar  874. 
St.  Jerome  mentions  the  custom  -oi  Jigbtiag  tup  candles  ai^ 
the  Madk^.af 'thegospe^fOve^at  noQiiHday^^ciflfcribingitas 
an  -opoihlem  of  joy,  aad  «f  ^hat  4ight  iirhicii  iibe  Psalnust 
si^  was  alamp  unto  hisfeetAnd  a  light  onto  his  pa^* 

It  is  probable  t^iat  the  Romans  miffiit  have  uitix)duced  int^ 
ibis  country  the  metliod  of  malpng  .candles^  ai*  *ft  any  n^ 
that  Augustfaie  and  his  successoDS  must  hare  made  usi^  f4 
wax  candles  in  their  cathedrals  and  churches ;  we  read  that 
Alfred  flMde  use  of  a  i^uated  ^wax  candies  inclosed  in  a 
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imAam,  m  ti»  bm^  m^  Ikon  kmmm  bit  lipiif  itriiiiiift  ttp 
iiivUi9m<t  tiim*  Q9$^ka  wme  npfio  g^oecd  u$tf»  domefh 
tkporposes  tiU  towaadi  th^  <Jog»  43g  .fte  thirlofwft  ^c^tngy^ 

Mta  ibtoDmlir  •  kind  «f  exoMiiiMMeilMii  bjtediof  firtlft 
untQ  the  eotmuaftion  of  wbioh  lUiie  mmat  mv  .dtoviiBd  to 
fopcat 

4iMli9iu«5  floi^e  aurcib^  the  j»ri^ ia Pope  VAigilliitf  ja j&^« 
It  4ifike8  its  name  H^wi  ih»  amahet  qi  fwM^  'Ua«!d  j^  ^ 
i>ipGQ846im  <tf  4Jbe  ^^jW  ata»  fwiii»  the  fiirc^^tBtm^rK)f  ^ 
candles  wlMiA  ^9irfy»  fequiffd  for  tbe  otoi^  Jiwg  Ah^  ^oogr 
secrated  j  these  popish  eeremonies  werejHwt^Wt^rf  ^  1|^^  , 


CAraS^XKB^  ««iB«)I  boKfDirkoldi9gt^w4  .first  fl9(^ 
tkwqd  09  |th^  APt^pdlkOtion  pf  fhpit  wegflita^ 

CiANNON.  I;t  jcamiot  Jie  ^aoeBtrnped  4t  whlit  time  g^iiivf 
ipreie first  inyeote^  fe^it  if  oerUia  tfiat  ui  sooie  pfurt8<€^ 
Am  a  q;>ecies  «of  «rti]k^  siouli^  0  our  ^caxmon^  ihoMgih  iv  « 
^^ieiyrudeaBdiiapcirfectstatej  mMtb9''^Q  kem  for  jnsmy  9gti9 
ju^  FlHlo6trat(qs.ii>fiaks  of  «  city  near  the  river  H||>h98^i 
iii|ff4ia)^^hiG|)i  wiasM^CGaiQted  ^opis^oahle^  apd  its  inhalbir 
t^9t8  reiations  of  tbe  gods«  (leqause  jl^  threw  thimder  m4 
Ughtoiog  npoo  their  ^emiiw  5  h^enee  sQia^  imagu^  that  tfaff 
iHi^e  of  .cumoo  was  not  unkiiown  to  the  Eastern  Aatlops  i^ 
tbe  tiim  (Of  Akfgndjgr  the  jGtoeat,  AimI  it  is  asserted  )>7  HMIiy 
of  our  xnoderp  traydlers^  tha;fc  <;^iiiion  was  common  m  Chinn 
wjb^ea  Kitey  WM  iEmperor^  ia  Ijb^  y^ar  Q5  c^P  th^  Chryttimi 
9i|i.  The  word  ^If  is  probably  ^deiiyeid  ftoni  tlQue  sGxedf 
kanoi^  9  refid  or  oane«  whieh  was  jfche  naioe  gbfcfi  Jby  thie 
modfim  Gr^s  4o  those  fijsry  ituh^  invieated  1^  them  M^wt 
the  commeoQ^pae^t  of  tl^  Sjave^Ui  cfmiwry,  which  be^g^ 
loaded  ^?^  fi^m»»j  ««;i|>Mi^  with  a  vjpl^  m^,  b|rt  l^e 
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account  of  them  is  very  unsatisfactory^  and  tlie  composition 
of  the  Greek  fire  with  which  they  were  charged^  has  eluded 
the  researches  of  modem  chemists. 

The  introduction  of  cannon  into  the  Western  part  of  Europe, 
cannot  be  traced  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  commencement 
of  the  fourteenth  century^  at  which  time  they  were  known  un- 
der the  appellation  of  bombardse,  on  account  of  the  noise  they 
made^  and  are  described  as  mere  cylinders  constructed  of 
long  bars  of  iron  soldered  together  length wise^  and  strength- 
ened by  iron  hoops^  the  upper  part  of  the  chambers  being  made 
to  open  for  the  admission  of  the  can  which  held  the  chaige  ; 
they  were  fixed  on  sledges  and  made  of  large  calibres  for 
the  purpose  of  throwing  stone  balls>  some  of  whidi  were  five 
feet  in  circumference. 

The  Germans  attribute  the  invention  or  introduction  of 
cannon  into  Europe^  to  Albertus  Magnus^  a  Dominican  monk^ 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century^  and  mention  is 
made  of  one  found  in  the  arsenal  of  Bambeig  of  the  date 
of  1323 ;  it  is  certain  tliat  cannon  was  used  by  the  Moors 
*who  defended  Algesiras  in  Spain  against  Alonzo^  king  of 
Castile  in  the  year  1S4S>  at  which  time  they  must  have  been 
generally  known^  for  we  find  them  a  few  years  afterwards 
made  use  of  as  field-pieces  by  the  English  under  Edward 
ni.  who  planted  five  of  them  on  a  small  hill  near  the  vfllage 
of  Cressy,  which  chiefly  contributed  to  decide  the  celebrated 
battle  of  that  nanie  in  1346.  This  seems  however  to  have 
been  the  first  time  they  were  ever  employed  in  the  field,  from 
which  circumstance  several  of  the  French  writers  have  laid 
claim  to  a  greater  degree  of  national  humanity  than  they 
allow  to  the  English  :  one  of  these  in  his  Treatise  on  Gun- 
nery observed— '' Lea  An^bus  moins  hiunains  sans  doute 
nous  devancerent  et  s'en  servirent  a  la  c^ebre  bataiUe  de 
Creci,  qui  eut  lieu  entre  les  troupes  du  roi  d' Angleterre  Edward 
III.,  qui  fut  si  mechant,  si  perfide,  qui  donna  tant  de  fil  a 
retordre  k  Philippe  de  Valois,  et  Jiux  troupes  de  ce  dernier ;  et 
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t:e  fut  en  majeure  pariie  k  la  frayeor  et  k  la  confusion  qu* 
oocasionnerent  les  canons^  dont  lea  Anglais  se  servoient  pour 
la  premiere  fbls^  et  qu*ils  avoient  post^  aur  une  colline  proche 
le  village  de  Creci,  que  les  Fkransaia  durent  leur  deroute.** 
The  English  also  made  use  of  cannon  the  fblloi^dng  year  at 
the  siege  of  Calais.  These  guns  however  are  generally  des- 
cribed as  unwieldy  and  unmanageable^  and  of  course  unfit  for 
quick  or  expeditious*service>  till  about  the  year  1494^  when  the 
French  in  their  wars  in  Italy,  had  greatly  improved  upon  the 
construction  of  them,  and  had  several  brass  pieces  drawn  by 
oxen  and  horses,  which  could  keep  pace  with  the  movements 
of  the  army,  and  discharged  iron  shot  instead  of  stones. 

Cannon  are  stated  to  have  been  first  employed  for  naval  pur« 
poses  on  the  Baltic  sea  in  1350,  and  by  the  Venetians  in  1380; 

The  introduction  of  cannon  into  England  is  attributed  to 
the  capture  of  some  French  vessels  with  guns  in  1386 ;  it 
was  first  used  in  this  country  at  the  si^e  of  Berwick  in  1405. 
Until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  cannon  was  generally  pur- 
chased from  abroad,  and  though  both  he,  as  well  as  his  fether, 
had  Flemish  gunners  to  teach  the  art  of  gunnery,  yet  mili- 
tary people  at  that  time  possessed  but  a  small  share  of 
learning  of  any  kind,  and  scarcely  any  of  a  mathematical 
nature :  what  they  did  professionally  in  r^ard  to  artillery  was 
entirely  the  e£fect  of  practice,  and  a  bare  repetition  of  what 
had  been  previously  performed,  so  that  at  this  period  the 
ordnance  was  seldom  capable  of  being  fired  more  than  once 
before  it  was  charged  by  the  cavalry. 

From  a  Persian  inscription  on  a  cannon  in  the  castle  of  St. 
Julio  de  Barra,  about  ten  miles  from  Lisbon,  it  would  appear 
that  the  method  of  making  iron  cannon. by  casting  them  in 
moulds,  was  practised  so  early  as  the  commencement  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  as  that  piece  of  ordnance  is  stated  to  have 
been  cast  in  the  year  1400^  brass  cannon  were  cast  in  France 
in  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Henry  VIIL 
about  the  close  of  his  reign  in  1543,  procured  people  from 


nbfoatf  to  inBtrvlet  hk  sttbjeiets*  in'  tlie  art  of  UMiifg  gVM, 
both  of  iron  and  ftraM }  €kt  method  of  Boring  them  wts 
odoptedfibout  themiddleof  latteeittnry;  ptreviously-towhicfr 
they  were  not  cast  solid,  but  wi^  a  eyBndilc  cavity,  haviojf 
nearfy  die  same  dfameter  with  the  intended  calibre  of  the 
piece,  trhidi  was  afterwardff  ekikfged  to  the  proper  ^Ise  by 
machines. 

The  great  gvtn  at  Dbrer^  ealted  Qtieen  Elisabeth^s  poeket 
pistol^  k  at  bnuts,  cast,  afltd'  carries  a  sixty  pound  tAuAj  it 
'  was  a  present  lirom  the  Bnlperor  Charles  V.  to  Hemy  VIIIv 

CANNOfT  Binlh.  In  1419  ihe  Ftt^israt^  mMlon^'  an  o«der 
of  Henry  V.  to^  the  derk  of  the  WMks  of  hid  OKtoanee,  for 
making  seten  ilhousand  sioM  bflffis  for  his  oaiMOiij  of  diffefipedti 
ibiei,  ftom  the  quarries  of  Bisid^totie  in  Kenv  $  and  idthbugh 
ifoit  b^  aire  neHced  as  being  used  bytite  Frendi  towaids 
tltedoflie  of  th^iAe^nth  cenfury,  yet  no  menlSon^ is  made  of 
them  ]jr  our  history  previoss  to  the  year  idsa  v  wiien^  ia  an 
adquittaflce  ibr  the  dtRrerfii^  up  of  the  arWeryat  Boulogne, 
tG(ey  are^  styM  bouleti?  (fe  fdr J  baflii  of  stoiMrwere,  httwever, 
toed  fbr  near  a  centtkry  afterwards,  and  were  not  totatt;^  hdd 
asfdie  tffl  the  commentMnent  of  the  eivil  war^i»the  €me  6l 
Charles  I. 

C^Hom  iPasehier  observetfthttemts  order  of  prfsathooii, 
wbsnot  Imc^wn  before  tile  time  of  Chattema^gne;  and^lhat  a 
college  of  canons  was  first  htttftaCed  afTcWtf  by  AvcMbli*^ 
BaSlwin  in  the  time  of  Cidtliariutf  I. 

CANON  Lam,  a  eilUMtiotf  of  eedMaatiOB^  eoUBstiimlonBi 
orlghadly  eonqriM  t^  DbntfAxes  Bi%wis,  A'.  D.  580.  Thltr 
eodewas  afterwards  reformed  by'Iiro  in  11 14;  andbfOMatfj 
afibnedictine  monk,  in  1151 ;  soon' after  whidi  it  was^lnfM^ 
dtieed  hito  England,  and  in  niW  fbnned  tf  par(  of  the 
aeademicid  studies  at Dxfoid. 
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CANONICAL  Hours  for  Flrayers  were  instituted  A.  D.  d91> 
and  were  seven  in  number;  firsts  prime,  about  8ix>  a.m,s 
second^  tierce,  at  nine,  a.  m.  i  third,  iexi,  at  noon ;  fourtli> 
nones,  about  tiiree ;  fifth,  vetpen,  about  six ;  sixth,  campUm, 
at  eight  5  and  seven,  maliins  and  lauds  at  midnig^.  The 
canonical  hours  in  England  are  from  eight  in  the  morning  to 
noon ',  after  which  marriage  cannot  be  l^;any  performed  in 
any  parish  church. 

CANONIZATION.  The  first  person  who  had  the  honour 
of  being  enrolled  among  the  list  of  saints  after  his  decease, 
was  St.  Uldericus,  about  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  This 
distinction  was  originally  confined  to  those  who  had  suffered 
martyrdom,  but  by  degrees  extended  to  confessors  and  other 
religious  persons.  The  right  of  canonization  was  ezertised 
by  bishops  and  princes,  as  well  as  by  the  Pope,  till  about  the 
year  1170,  when  Alexander  III.  restricted  the  power  to  the 
pontificate. 

CAP.  This  kind  of  head  covering,  according  to  Fasquier, 
who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
anciently  a  part  of  the  hood,  the  skirts  of  which  being  cut  off> 
left  the  round  cap  a  commodious  cover  for  the  head,  and  was 
worn  by  the  clergy  and  lawyers  j  but  becoming  common, 
those  of  the  gown  changed  it  for  a  square  one,  which  was 
invented  by  a  Frenchman,  called  F^trouillet ;  he  adds  that 
the  giving  of  the  cap  to  the  students  in  the  Universities,  was 
CO  denote  that  they  were  no  longer  liable  to  be  pumshed  by 
their  masters  -,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  Romans,  who  gave 
a  pileus  or  cap  to  their  slaves  in  the  ceremony  of  making 
them  free :  hence  the  cap  was  considered  as  the  symbol  of 
liberty,  and  was  frequently  exhibited  on  the  point  of  a  spear 
on  popular  insurrections. 

CAPON.    The  method  of  fattening  fowis  by  depriviqg 
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them  of  Ihmr  stren^,  and  rendering  them  more  delicate  for 
the  table,  was  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans^  and 
npposed  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Delians :  it  was  intnn 
dnoed  into  this  country  by  the  Romans.  Le  Bruyere  Cham- 
pier^  in  hia  book  on  Ck>okery^  published  in  1530,  describes  the 
present  mode  of  making  capons  as  a  recent  discovery ;  while 
others  state  it  to  have  been  practised  in  the  seventh  century. 

CAPTAIN.  Grose  states  that  this  rank  in  the  army,  as 
applied  now  to  c^oers  having  the  command  of  small  bodies 
of  scddiers,  is  first  mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
Th»  commanding  officers  of  ships  are  noticed  under  this  title 
so  eiarly  as  Edward  1. 

CARDINAL*  This  order  of  priesthood  was  introduced  in- 
to ibe  diordi  about  the  year  300,  at  which  time  Cardinals  were 
Ubft  prindpal  priests  and  incumbents  of  the  parishes  of  Rome : 
the  period  when  they  acquired  authority  over  the  bishops, 
and  especially  the  sole  power  of  electing  the  Pope,  which  was 
originally  vested  in  all  the  deigy  of  Rome,  is  stated  to  have 
been  about  the  middle  of  tbe  eleventh  century,  when 
Nicholas  n.  was  raised  to  the  pontificate.  The  privilege  of 
wearing  red  shoes  and  garments  was  granted  to  the  cardinals 
in  1198;  and  bx  1244  Innocent  IV.  directed  them  to  assume 
titeredbat,  the  colour  being  conndered  as  an  famhtem  of  their 
readiness  to  shed  thehr  blood  for  the  catholic  fidth.  The  title 
of  Eminence  vras  given  to  them  by  Urban  Vin.  in  1630. 

The  custom  of  confining  the  cardinals  during  the  conclave, 
in  a  similar  manner  to  our  Jury^  wkhout  light  or  provisions^ 
mtil  tliey  shall  have  decided  upon  a  person  to  fill  the  ponti- 
fical chair,  arose  firom  the  long  interval  of  two  years  which 
liad  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Clement  IV.  in  1SS68,  withoot 
the  cardinals  having  been  able  to  agree  among  themselves  as 
to  the  nomination  of  his  successor :  at  length  the  inhabitants 
of  Viterfoo,  in  which  city  Clement  died,  being  fearful  lest  the 
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assembly  sbolikl  scfNurale  wKhput  oomin^  to  my  com^ukm, 
dosed  the  gales  of  their  eity«  and  eonftsed  the  carfiinds  in 
Uie  ponttfieid  palace^  adjoining  Uie  cutliedral,  until  'tiiey  weire 
broogfat  to  a  better  uMderstan^foig. 

CARDS.    It  is  generally  supposed  that  playhig  cards  und^ 

the  name  'of  pagOUe  pidde,  or  pdMed  ieoMs,  were  indented 

by  Jaqoenkki  Gringonneur,  a  paintar  in  Psrls,  abont  the  year 

1390,  for  the  purpose  of  divertfaig  Chaiies  VI.^  then  king  of 

France^  who  ^vas  fallen  into  a  melancholy  dispositioik}  for  in 

the  account  of  that  king*s  cofibrer  is  the  foUowii^  Hem  :— 

*'  Paid  fifty-six  shUlings  of  Paris  to  Jaquenhn  Gffagonaeur^ 

the  painter^  for  three  packs  of  cards,  gilded  wi&  gold,  and 

painted  with  divers  colours  and  divers  devices,  to  be  carried 

to  the  king  for  his  amusement"    Some,  however,  assert  that 

cards  were  known  in  the  east  and  in  Spain  at  a  muieh  eailier 

date }  and  that  Edward  I^  during  his  stay  in  Syria  in  1970, 

was  taught  the  game  of  the  ^uaiuor  tega  ot  four  kbig$f 

while  others  contend  that  cards  could  not  havb  been  kno#n 

prior  to  the  time  first  mentioned,  as  they  are  not  to  be  fodnd 

in  any  painting,  sculpture  or  tapesti^  ^  and  tliat  ki  a  pivda* 

mation,   issued  in  1380,  forbidding  by  name  all  miinndr 

of  sports    and  pastimes,   that  the  people  might  exercise 

themselves    in  shooting  with    bows    and   arrows,  and  be 

in  a  condition  to  oppose  the  English,  no  prohibition  re^ 

ladve  to  cards  is   mentioned,  nor  are  they  noticed  in  any  of 

the  ecclesiastical  canons  prior  to  1890 :  though  about  twenty 

year^  afterwards  the  clergy,  by  a  Gallican  synod,  were  prdhi« 

faited  from  indulging  tiiemsdves  in  the  amusement  df  «BbrAs. 

From  an  act  passed  in  the  third  year  of  Edward  IV.  A«D* 

1463,  to  prevent  the  importation  ft^m  inroad  of  playing 

cards,  it  is  evident  this  diversion  must  have  been  for  some 

time  known  in  England  ^  it  is  mentk)ned  as  the  fovoorile 

amusement  of  the  court  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.>ttid 

that  the  daughter  of  that  king,  who  married  James  IV.  of 
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Sootbuid,  introduced  it  into  Scotland.  Cards  however  weie 
by  no  means  common  in  England  for  several  years  afterwards, 
as  scarcely  any  mention  of  them  occurs  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VL,  either  in  Rymer*s  Fsedera  or 
the  Statute  Book ;  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  fashion  of 
card  playing  was  revived  on  the  arrival  of  Phillip  II.,  as  the 
Spaniards  were  passionately  fond  of  the^game,  and  Spanish 
cards  were  in  general  use  in  the  early  part  of  Queen  Eliza^ 
beth's;  re%Oj  Uiough  the  French  cards  were  afterwards  more 
in  request 

In  the  time  of  James  I.  joying  with  cards  was  so  general  an 
amusement,  that  the  people  used  to  take  them  to  the  theatres, 
to  divert  theznsdves  between  the  acts,or  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  play. 

The  Spanish  game  of  Primero  is  said  to  be  the  most 
ancient  one  on  the  cards ;  to  this  succeeded  Ombre,  also  a 
S|panish  game ;  afterwards  Quadrille  came  into  vogue ;  the 
game  of  Whist  is  said  to  be  borrowed  from  the  old  French 
game  of  Tower  a  la  Trimnphe  (from  whence  the  word  trump) 
played  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It.vnas  anciently  connected 
with  a  game  called  English  Ruff,  and  Honours,  or  Slam,  and 
IS  noticed  by  Taylor,  the  water  poet,  in  1632;  about  the 
coBmiencement  of  the  ei^teenth  century,  it  had  acquired 
the  name  of  Whisk  and  Swabbers^  some  say  from  the  four 
deuces  that  were  left  out  being  called  swabbers ;  others  state 
iifi%^  the  name  of  swabbers  was  given  to  certain  cards  entitled 
to  a  share  of  the  stake,  indq)endent  of  the  general  event  of 
the  game,  and  that  the  fortunate  possessor  of  them  on  dear* 
ing  the  boards  was  compared  to  the  swabber  or  clearer  of  the 
dedL  at  sea. 

By  the  four  suits  or  colours  of  the  cards,  it  is  said  the 
inventor  meant  to  represent  the  four  states  or  classes  of  menr 
in  the  kingdom  -,  the  coeurs  or  hearts  were ,  designed  for  the 
eleigy :  the  points  of  lances  which  we  have  called  spades, 
from  the  Spanish  espades,  swords,  for  the  nobility  and  mili-i 
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tary :  the  dknumdi  for  the  wealUiiest  portion  of  the  king* 
dom^  the  dtizens  :  and  the  trefoil  leaf  or  clover,  which  we 
caiil  clubs,  from  the  Spanish  bestos,  staves,  the  labouring^ 
classes. 

The  nine  of  diamonds  is  called  the  curse  of  Scotland  from 
the  circumstance  of  nine  diamonds  being  the  armorial  bear- 
ing of  Sir  James  Dalrymple,  afterwards  Eari  of  Stair  -,  who 
by  his  violent  and  arbitrary  conduct  as  one  of  the  Judges  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  had  incurred  the  odium  of  the  populace. 

CARP.  This  fish,  which  on  account  of  its  qviA  gtowth 
and  increase,  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  for  the  stocking  of 
ponds,  was  brought  into  England  by  Leonard  Masdiel,  in 
1514,  though  the  old  distich  says : — 

Carp,  hops,  turkeys,  pilchards,  and  beer. 
Came  into  England  all  in  one  year.— -1525. 

CARPETS  were  originally  manufiictured  in  Persia,  from 
whence  they  were  introduced  into  Europe  about  the  time  of 
the  crusades.  Couches  and  floors  covered  with  carpets, 
according  to  the  present  custom,  were  discovered  in  the  ruins 
at  Pompeii,  therefore  the  use  of  them  was  well  known  to  the 
Romans.  In  the  middle  ages  a  carpet  was  generally  spread 
before  the  altar ,  and  we  read  that  Sinchius,  bishop  of  Toledo, 
had  his  floor  covered  with  a  carpet  or  tapestry,  in  1255. 
Small  pieces  of  carpet  are  mentioned  as  being  used  in  bed- 
rooms in  this  country  in  the  fourteenth  centuiy.  Turkey 
carpets  were  imported  about  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  but  mats  and  rushes  were  generally  used  by  the  nobi- 
lity for  many  years  afterwards,  as  the  chamber  of  Edward 
VI.  was  only  matted 

The  manufacture  of  carpets  was  introduced  into  France 
from  Persia,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  about  the  year  1606  5 
and  a  manufactory  established  at  Chaillot,  near  Paris.    In  the.' 
year  1750,  two  workmen  were  procured  from  Chaillot,  and 
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under  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Moore,  and  afterwank  of  tbe 
Duke  of  Comberland,  introduced  into  Engknd  the  method 
of  weaving  and  working  carpets }  ■  and  in  1755  a  carpet 
manufactory  was  established  at  Axminster. 

CARRIAGE.  Any  attempt  to  trace  the  or%in  of  wheel 
carrii^ges  must,  from  their  great  antiquity,  be  fruitless  5  those 
in  common  use  in  India  are  still  of  the  rudest  construction, 
the  wheels  being  solid  circular  pieces  of  wood,  having  a  bar 
crossing  them  for  a  linch-pin.  Iron  linch'pins  were  however 
used  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  Sperturia  of  Homer  is  supposed 
to  allude  to  the  cap  placed  at  the  end  of  the  asde  to  keep  it 
from  dust.  Virgil  mentions  the  iron  rim  round  the  wheels 
under  the  appellation  oi  ferraii  orbes,  yet  many  without  this 
guard  occur  in  the  middle  ages,  possibly  because  they  were 
then  frequently  made  of  solid  wood.  Fliny  says  that  the 
Phrygians  were  the  first  who  used  carriages  vrith  four  wheels. 
fSee  Coaches.J 

CARTRIDGES  of  tin  ccmtaining  a  duirge  of  powd^^  and 
tartridge  boxes,  were  introduced  on  the  continent  about  the 
year  1580.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VUL  they  were  bung 
found  the  neck,  having  powder-horns  for  priming  attached  to 
them  i  the  balls  were  kept  in  a  separate  bag.  In  the  i^gn 
of  Elizabeth  it  was  directed  that  all  horsemen  should  have 
the  chaiges  of  their  pistols  ready  in  patrons  fastened  to  the 
waist,  the  powder  made  up  compactly  in  paper,  and  the  ball 
tied  to  H  by  a  thread. 

CASKS,  wooden  vessels,  gurt  with  circles  xn  hoopSy  vrer6> 
according  to  Pliny,  invented  by  the  people  who  lived  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  wine ;  in  his 
time  they  lined  them  with  pitdi.  During  the  govemment  of 
Tiberius  and  Vespasian>  the  art  of  constructing  vessels  of 
I»eoes  of  wood,  seems  to  have  been  well  known  in 
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Rome)  andefCftpravkisstDtktepeiiod,  Va]k>aiidColuiiidk 
in  treotiiig  on  mral  economy^  speak  disliBelly  of  vesseU 
fonsed  of  dHferent  pieces^  and  bound  together  with  circles  of 
wood  or  hoopty  whidi  descriplbn  accords  exactly  with  the 
constmction  of  casks  now  in  oommon  use.  It  is  not  known 
when  the  art  of  uddng  them  was  brought  into  this  country^ 
but  there  is  the  figure  of  an  iron4iooped  barrel  of  the  nBM>* 
dem  Ibrm  on  a  bas-relief  in>  Westninster  abbey. 

GASTLBS.  Unless  the  fortified  Roman  posts  of  Redibo* 
rough,  Portchester>  and  Pevensey,  can  be  considered  as  snch> 
we  may  ascribe  the  first  ereetion  of  castles  to  AUred,  who 
buikr  one  at  Athelney>  (now  Boronghbridge) ;  and  his 
danghkar,  Elfleda,  governess  of  Bterda,  built  eight  castlea  to 
check  the  incuosions  of  the  Danes*  William  of  Malmsbury^ 
mentioning  the  re-boildittg  of  Exeter  by  Alhdstan,  about  the 
year  930>  says,  Urbem  igitur  il]am>  quam  oontaminatss  gentit 
repmgio  dcflecaTerit,  turribuB  mumvit.  Muro  ex  quadratis 
lapidibtts  cinxit.  The  castle  at  Colchester  has  by  some  been 
ascril)ed  to  the  Romans ;  while  others  affirm  it  to  have  been 
buUt  by  Kdward  the  elder  about  the  year  1 150.  William  the 
Cqn^ieror,  in  order  to.secure  his.  newly  acquired  possessioos^ 
directed  a  great  number  of  castles  to  be  built  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  under  the  superintendance  of  Gundulf^ 
bishop  of  Rochester,  who  was  also  an  eminent  architect :  his 
example  was  followed  by  his  successors  5  and  it  is  said  II15 
castles  were  built  durii^  the  reign. of  Stephen. 

The  castles  were  generally  situated  on  an  eminence  near  a 
river,  the  whole  site  of  the  castle  being  surrounded  by  a  deep 
and  broad  ditch,  sometimes  filled  with  water,  and  sometimfifl 
dry,  called  the  fosse ;  before  the  great^gatorwas  an  out-work, 
called  a  barbican  or  antemural,  whidi  was  a  stroi^g  and  h^gh 
wall,  with  turrets  upon  it,  designed  for  the  defence  of  the 
gate  and  draw-bridge  :  on  the  inside  of  the  ditch  stood  the 
wall  of  the  castle,  about  eight  or  ten  feet  thick,  and  between 
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tfrnHy  sod  tlurty  iect  higk,  wich  a  pvapeft  nd  m  kad  of 
enhfatofci,  etiled  ereodbt,  on  the  lop :  ott  this  waD,  ai 
prepir   AilOBOCff  fvcre  boilt  iqvore  tofwtts,  two  or  three 
itorfet  Ugh,  eootahrfng  apftmfto  inr  the  princqial  officen ; 
and  m^cbdag  to  these  fvcre  lnd|ghigi  inr  the  eommoii  aer- 
vaots  or  fctaiaen^  gnuutfies,  fltDie-hoiises^  and  other  ] 
olBces :  oa  the  top  of  the  waD,  and  on  the  flat  1006 
boildiflgs,  stood  the  dcfeudew  of  the  cestle  wfaea  U 
besfaged,  and  thence  discharged  arrows,  darts,  and  atones  on 
the  besicg^en :  the  great  gate  of  the  castle  stood  m  the  coarse 
of  tUs  wan,  and  was  strongly  fiMtified  with  a  tower  on  eadi 
side,  and  rooms  orer  the  passage,  which  was  doaed  with 
thick  Ibldtng  doors  of  oak,  often  pkted  with  iron,  and  with 
an  iron  portcoDis  or  gnte,  let  down  from  abore :  within  this 
ootward  wall  was  a  large  open  space  or  court,  called  in  the 
largest  and  most  perfect  castles,  the  outer  bayle  or  haUiMm,  in 
which  stood  commonly  a  chorch  or  diapd:  within  this  outer 
beyle  was  another  ditdi,  wall,  gate,  and  towers,  indosing^  the 
inner  bayle  or  court,  within  wfaidi  was  the  chief  hm  and 
tower,  called  the  keep  or  dungeon.    This  tower,  the  palaoe  of 
the  prince  or  baron,    and    residence   of  the   constable  or 
goremor,  was  a  lai^  square  fiibric,  four  or  five  stories  high, 
having  small  windows  in  very  thick  walls,  which  rendered 
the  apartments  within  it  dari^  and  gloomy :  in  it  was  the 
great  hall,  in  which  the  owner  displayed  his  hospitality,  having 
at  the  top  an  elevated  floor,  called  the  detf ,  where  the  chief 
table  stood,  at  whidb  persons  of  the  highest  rank  dined :  the 
lower  part  of  the  keep  consisted  of  dark  rooms  or  vaults, 
often  used  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners  $  and  hence  it  has 
been  inferred  this  principal  tower  derived  its  name  of  dungeon. 
Among  the  feudal  castles,  the  gate-house  was  the  fevourite 
mark  of  digpiity :  the  keep,  as  a  super-eminent  tower,  appears 
to  have  been  neglected  about  the  time  of  Edward  III.    The 
old  passes  into  our  castles  were  usually  arched  bridges  of 
stone  :  draw-bridges  made  their  appearance  in  the  flmrteenth 
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vmkuTjT^  but  were  not  much  used   till  the  time  of  Henry 

vni. 

Castle  architecture  seems  to  have  been  a  little  on  the 
decline  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III.>  its  strength  and 
solidity  being  then  first  sacrificed  to  convenience  3  and  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  had  descended  from  the  lofty  towers, 
which,  displayed  at  Caernarvon,  Conway,  and  Caerphilley, 
awed  the  beholder,  to  the  block-houses  of  Calshot,  Hurst, 
Sandown,  Sandgate,  and  South  Sea. 

Berkeley,  originally  founded  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  is  one 
of  the  best  remains  of  an  ancient  feudal  castle;  and  the  most 
complete  and  genuine  models  of  what  a  castellated  mansion 
was  m  the  days  of  Henry  VUI.  may  be  gathered  from  the 
ruins  of  Cowdray  House,  in  Sussex,  and  Haddon  house,  in 
Derbyshire. 

CAT.  This  animal  is  said  to  have  been  brought  into  Corn- 
wall from  Cyprus  by  some  foreign  merchants  who  came  for 
tin,  long  before  the  Romans  had  any  footing  in  the  Island. 

CAT-gtit.  Strings  made  of  sheep's  bowels  are  mentioned 
by  Homer,  and  supposed  to  have  been  invented  by  Lyrus  for 
the  use  of  his  lyre.    It  is  principally  imported  from  Italy. 

CATALOGUE.  The  first  catalogue  of  English  books 
was  compiled  by  Andrew  Maunsell,  a  bookseller,  who  resided 
at  Lothbury,  near  Cheapside,  in  1595  3  the  work  is  dedicated 
*'  To  the  Queenes  most  sacred  Maiestie,  to  the  Renerend 
Diuines  and  Louers  of  Diuitie  Books,  and  to  the  Worshipful 
the  Master  Wardens  and  Assistants  of  the  Companie  of  Sta« 
tioners,  and  to  all  others  Printers  and  Booksellers  in  generall." 
A  catalogue  0^  the  stars  was  first  published  by  Hipparchus 
Rhodius  about  128  years  before  Christ. 

CATECHISM.    First  published  by  the  Bishop  of  Winches- 
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ter^  in  1552  ;  it  was  anciently  the  custom  to  catechise  people 
before  baptism. 

CATHEDRAL.  This  word  takes  its  rise  firom  the  circum- 
ttance  of  the  bishop  being  seated  at  the  assemblies  of  the 
primitive  christians  in  a  kathedra,  or  chair^  while  the  presby- 
ters^ who  were  also  styled  assessores  episcoporum^  sat  on 
either  side  on  benches.  Until  the  time  of  Constantine  the 
christians  not  being  at  liberty  to  build  any  places  of  public 
worship^  their  churches  were  considered  merely  as  assemblies^ 
and  their  cathedrals  nothing  more  than  consistories; 

The  monastery  of  Sherborne  was  converted  into  a  cathe- 
dral in  the  year  705>  and  this  is  the  earliest  mention  of  one 
in  this  country. 

CATHOLIC.  Theodosius  the  Great  is  supposed  to  have 
introduced  the  term  Catholic  into  the  churchy  appointing  by 
an  edict,  that  the  title  should  be  applied,  by  way  of  pre-emi- 
nence, to  those  churches  which  adhered  to  the  Council  of 
Nice,  in  exclusion  of  the  Arians,  &c. )  but  the  term  was 
used  in  much  earlier  times,  as  by  the  Fathers  Polycarp  and 
Ignatius,  the  latter  of  which  says,  '^  Ubi  fiierit  Jesus  Christus 
ibi  est  ecdesia  Catholica.*'  Some,  of  the  epistles  are  called 
Catholic,  as  being  written  to  Christians  in  general,  and  not  to 
those  of  any  particular  country.  The  Romish  church  now 
assumes  the  dbtinguishing  appellation  of  the  Catholic  church, 
and  the  members  of  it  are  called  Roman  Catholics  or  Papists  -, 
the  reformers  being  called  Protestants^  from  their  having 
protested  against  the  decree  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and 
appealed  to  a  general  council. 

The  total  number  of  Catholics  in  England  and  Wales  is  com- 
puted  at  about  400,000.  Among  the  cleigy  are  four  superiors, 
called  Vicars  Apostolic,  deputed  by  the  Pope,  and  whose 
vicarial  powers  are  revocable  at  pleasure,  each  vicar  having  a 
certain  province  or  see  assigned  to  him  5  and  each  priest  a 
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separale  district  called  a  mission^  offidatliig  by  yirtae  of  m 
faculty^  granted  by  the  ApostoUc  Vicar  of  the  district^  and 
removeable  at  his  pleasure.  In  the  summer  of  181S>  Dr. 
Smith  confirmed  the  following  number  of  CatboHc  children 
in  three  towns  only,  viz :  Manchester,  800  >  Liverpocrf,  1000  j 
Preston,  1200. 

The  Catholic  Peers  are  eight  in  number,  viz :  Norfolk, 
Shrewsbury,  Fauconberg,  Stourton,  Petre,  Arundel,  Dormer, 
and  Clifford.  In  Scotland  two,  the  Earls  of  Traquair  and 
Newbuigh.  The  Catholic  Baronets  of  England  are  sixteen 
in  number,  viz :  Wm.  Gerrard,  (Lancashire)  $  Edward  Hales,. 
(Kent) ;  Henry  Englefield,  (Berks)  $  George  Jemyngham, 
(Norfolk)  j  Henry  Titchbume,  (Hants) ;  John  Throgmorton,. 
(Berks);  Edward  Blount,  (Shropshire);  Windsor  Huidoke^ 
(Derbyshire);  Camaby  Haggerstone^  (Lincolnshire);  Tho- 
mas Webb,  (Wilts.) ;  Edwaid  Smith,  (Warwick) ;  Richard 
Bedingfield,  (Norfolk) ;  Thomas  Biassey  Stanley,  (Cheshire)  $ 
Thomas  Gage,  (Suffolk);  Henry  Maire  Lewson,  (York- 
shire) 5  Piers  Mostyn,  (Flintshire) .  There  is  also  one  Scotch 
Baronet,  John  B.  Gordon,  (Tweedaleshire). 

• 

CAULIFLOWER.  This  vegetable  came  originally  from 
the  Levant,  and  was  first  cultivated  in  England  in  1603. 

CAVALRY.  Chariotii  were  used  in  war  above  a  thousand 
years  before  cavalry  was  introduced  among  the  ancients.  The 
Greeks  seem  to  have  had  a  terrible  notion  of  being  mounted, 
on  the  back  of  a  horse,  and  have  accordingly  made  monsters 
of  those  whom  they  first  beheld  in  that  attitude,  under 
the  denomination  of  centaurs.  In  the  course  of  tinfie  their 
amazement  gradually  diminished,  and  their  intercourse  with 
the  Persians,  who  had  regular  bodies  of  cavalry  500  years 
before  Christ,  not  only  rendered  riding  horses  familiar  to  them, 
but  likewise  convinced  them  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  them  in  war.    The  Romans  were  for  a  long  time 
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■mcqaualed  with  tbe  vat  at  cvrshrj,  makiii^  Ukv  wlwife 

Ikdr  huisuaui  disMomited  and  iomg^t  on  IhiC  Tlie 
onralry  of  ^ntas  and  aftawawk  of  Ifannihai,  wluse  Ticto- 
lies  o¥cr  the  Roanus  were  geoaaMf  attriboled  to  Us  soperi- 
ority  of  cavalry,  pointed  oQt  to  tbem  tlie  cxpedkacy  of 
tainiiig  a  g^gtilar  dbcipKncd  body  of  ca¥aliy  in  Unr 

Ib  Hiodeni  times  tlie  first  regular  body  of  cavalry 
raised  by  Cbaiies  VII.  of  France,  in  1445,  aad  coosslcd  of 
9000  mea ;  whidi  also  was  the  commencement  of  a  standing 
army  in  Europe. 

Tbe  first  regular  troop  of  horse  was  raised  in  tlus  coontry 
in  1660L  The  modem  method  of  chargbig  vras  introduced  by 
Gustavus  Adolpkus. 

CRLERT.  It  is  related  that  Onrnt  TaUard,  during  his 
captivity  m  Ei^land,  after  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  first 
bfoo^it  this  vegetaUe  iato  aoUce. 

CENOTAFH.  The  Romans  erected  honorary  tcmibs  to 
the  memory  of  sudi  celebrated  diaracters  who  had  either 
fidlen  in  battle  or  by  any  other  accident  perished,  so  that  their 
bodies  could  not  be  recovered,  and  gave  to  these  tMmmBitumes 
et  htmorarii,  the  same  privil^es  and  religious  regard  as  real 
tombs.  In  the  middle  ages  it  vras  custcnnary,  when  peojde 
of  rank  died,  to  pcrikMrm  the  burial  service  with  a  standing 
hearse  and  C0171M  jCcfaai,  or  pretended  body,  at  those  duiiches 
with  which  they  had  any  connection ;  and  many  entries  of 
such,  as  actual  buriab,  occur  in  parish  registers,  although  the 
person/were  interred  elsewhere. 

CpNSBRS,  and  chaffing  dishes  for  perfuming  rooms,  were 
common  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

CENSOR  of  Books.    Soon  after  the  invention  of  printing^ 
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when  books  became  to  be  greatly  multiplied,  it  was  deemtd 
expedient  tliat  laws  should  be  made  to  prevent  the  publishing 
of  any  matter  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  religion.  Beckman 
states  that  the  earliest  instance  of  a  book  being  printed  with 
a  permission  from  the  Grovemment  occurs  in  the  year  1748  ^ 
and  that  the  oldest  mandate  for  appointing  a  censor  of  books 
was  issued  by  Bertlu^,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  in  HB6. 

CENSUS.  The  first  mention  in  history  of  a  census  or 
nimibering  the  people  of  any  nation,  is  that  of  the  Israelites, 
under  Moses,  soon  after  their  deliverance  from  the  Egyptians* 
The  census  was  established  at  Rome  by  King  ServiusTollhis, 
who  directed  that  it  should  be  taken  every  fifth  year. 

CHAINS  of  Gold  were  formerly  considered  as  emblems  of 
authority — ^hence  the  custom  of  investing  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Lcmdon  with  one.  The  Romans  in  their  wars  carried  with 
them  a  number  of  chains,  deslin^  for  those  who  might 
become  their  prisoners:  they  had  them  made  of  different 
metals ;  a  great  many  of  iron ;  others  of  silver  ^  and  some 
even  of  gold,  which  were  distributed  and  made  use  of 
according  to  the  rank  and  quality  of  the  prisoners: 

It  is  related  by  Polybius  that  the  multitude  of  the  people 
who  followed  the  army  of  Flaminius  in  his  march  against 
Hannibal,  exceeded  the  number  of  fighting  men,  and  that 
they  carried  with  them  chains  and  fetters  to  secure  their 
captives,  but  were  themselves  defeated.  In  the  middle  ages 
we  read  of  fetters  of  silver  for  kings  and  princes. 

CHAIR.  The  Asiatics,  even  to  this  day,  make  no  tue  of 
chairs,  but  sit  either  on  the  ground  or  on  cushions  -,  and 
although  chairs  were  not  unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  yet  they  were  seldom  used  but  on  state  occasions,  or 
by  people  of  rank.  The  curule  chair  was  made  or  adorned 
with  ivory,  and  was  introduced  into  Rome  by  Tarquin,  firom 
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Viterbo^  in  Etruria ;  two  of  them  made  in  the  shape  of  our 
portable  folding  chairs  or  letter  X^  about  one  foot  high,  and 
dghteen  inches  broad,  were  discovered  at  Herculaneum.  The 
chairs  or  cathedrae  of  the  Roman  ladies  were  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  men,  by  being  adorned  with  cushions  and 
embroidery. 

The  Ad|||^>-Saxon8  had  rich  curule  chairs  of  state,  similar 
to  the  Romans  -,  and  wooden  and  rush-bottom '  chairs  were 
common* 

The  Sedan  chair  was  first  made  use  of  by  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham^  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  to  the  great  indigna- 
tion of  the  people,  who  exclaimed  that  he  was  employing  his 
follow-creatures  to  do  the  service  of  beasts.  A  licence  for 
letting  them  out  was  granted  to  Sir  Saunders  Duncomb  in 
1634. 

CHAIRING.  It  waf  an  ancient  custom  among  the 
northern  nations,  to  elevale  their  king  upon  his  election  on 
the  shoulders  of  his  senators ;  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  carried 
their  king  upon  a  shield  when  crowned.  Priests,  on  being 
i^pointed  bishops,  were  elevated  in  their  cathedra. 

CHAMBERLAIN.  The  office  of  Lord  Great  Chamber- 
lain of  England  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  hereditary  in 
the  earldom  of  Oxford  in  the  time  of  Henry  I. ;  and  after- 
wards, by  marriage,  settled  in  the  fomily  of  the  Duke  of 
Ancaster. 

The  Gentlemen  of  the  Privy  Chamber,  under  the  name  of 
Esquires  of  the  Household,  are  noticed  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV. 

CHAMPION  of  England,  an  officer  of  great  antiquity, 
probably  co*eval  with  the  Conquest,  whose  business  is  to 
challenge  any  one  who  may  dispute  the  title  of  the  king  at 
his  coronation,  in  Westminster-liaU.  In  the  time  of  Richard  II. 
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this  office  was  perfoimed  by  Sir  John  Dymocke^  who  claimed 
it  as  a  descendant  of  the  hmHy  of  Marmions^  who  held  the 
manor  of  Scrivelsby  in  Lincohishire  by  grand  seijeantry,  on 
the  condition  that  the  lord  thereof  shonld  be  the  king's 
champion. 

This  manor^  in  the  compiling  of  I>oomsday  Si 
Scriveleslin^  was  holden  by  Robert  de  Spenser, 
service  is  not  stated :  it  shortly  afterwards  was  granted  t6 
Robert  Marmyon^  whose  male  descendants  enjoyed  the  same 
till  the  year  12^^  when  Philip^  the  last  Lttrd  Marmyon,  died^ 
seized  of  this  manor,  holden  by  baronry,  and  the  service  of 
champion  to  the  kings  of  England  on  their  coronation  day : 
he  was  also  possessed  of  the  manor  of  Tamworth  in  War- 
wickshire. This  Philip  left  only  female  issue ;  and  his  great 
estates  in  Warwickshire,  Leicestershire,  and  elsewhere,  were 
divided  between  them.  By  this  partition,  the  manor  and  banmy 
of  Scrivelsby  were  allotted  ta  Joan,  the  yoimgest  daughter, 
by  whose  grand-daughter  and  heir  the  same  passed,  in  mar- 
riage, to  Sir  John  Dymocke,  who,  with  Margaret  his  vdfe,  had 
livery  thereof  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  Edward  III.;  and 
the  manor  of  Tamworth,  &c.,  went  with  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Philip  Lord  Marmyon,  from  whom  Baldwin  Ferville  was 
descended,  and  who,  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  II.,  unsuc- 
cessfully disputed  the  title  of  champion  with  Dymocke, 
whose  male  descendants  still  enjoy  that  honour,  and  one 
of  them  appeared  as  champion  at  the  coronation  of  the 
present  king. 

CHANCELLOR.  This  officer,  among  the  Romans,  was  a 
kind  of  secretary,  who,  in  process  of  time,  became  invested 
with  several  judicial  powers.  Gibbon  states  that  under  the 
emperor  Carinus,  one  of  his  door-keepers,  with  whom  he 
entrusted  the  government  of  the  city,  was  denominated  coft- 
-cellarius ;  and  from  this  humble  original,  the  appellation  has, 
by  a  singular  fortune,  risen  into  the  title  of  the  first  great 
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office  of  state  in  the  monarchies  of  Europe.  From  the 
Roman  empire  it  passed  to  the  Roman  churchy  ever  emulous 
of  imperial  state  ^  and  hence  every  bishop  has  to  this  day  his 
cbanoellor,  the  principal  judge  of  his  consistory.  Afterwards^ 
when  the  modem  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  established  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  empire,  almost  every  state  preserved  its 
diancellof^  who  generally  had  the  charge  of  all  such  public 
instruments  as  were  authenticated,  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner ;  and  therjefore,  when  seals  came  into  use,  the  custody  of 
the  Government  seal  was  confided  to  him }  and  hence,  to  this 
day,  the  power  and  rank  of  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
England  is  at  once  constituted  and  cancelled  by  the  mere 
delivery  or  re^gnation  of  the  king*s  great  seal. 

Polydore  Viigil  states,  that  Maurice,  Bishop  of  London,  in 
the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  was  the  first  person 
invested  with  the  dignity  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  $ 
and  this  honour,  with  the  exception  of  the  appointment  of 
Sir  Robert  Bui^chier  or  De  Bouchier  to  the  office  by 
Edward  III.  in  1341,  seems  to  have  been  exclusively  enjoyed 
by  the  cleigy  till  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  when  Sir  Thomas 
More  in  1533,  and  afterwards  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  in  1559, 
were  appointed  Keepers  of  the  Great  Seal,  (this  being  the 
usual  title  in  her  reign)  ;  since  which  period  there  appears 
but  one  instance  of  a  clergyman  being  appointed  chancellor 
or  keeper,  who  was  Dr.  Williams,  Dean  of  Westminster,  and 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  by  James  I.,  in  1621. 

Previous  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  office  of  Lord 
Chancellor  and  Lord  Keeper  occasionally  subsisted  at  the 
same  time  in  dififerent  persons  5  and  sometimes  the  Lord 
CSiancellor  had  a  Vtce^ChanceUor,  who  was  Keeper  of  the 
Seal. 

Commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor 
w^«  first  appointed  in  1689. 

Masters  in  Chancery  were  anciently  called  clerici,  from  their 
being  in  holy  orders.    The  first  reference  made  to  a  master 


in  chancery  is  stated  to  have  been  in  the  year  1586^  when 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton  was  chancellor. 

The  Master  of  the  RoUs  in  the  time  of  Ridiard  II.  was 
stiled  Cleric  of  the  Rolls.  The  title  of  Master  was  assumed 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 

• 

CHANTING.  Thb  method  of  performing  the  chmdi 
service  was  introduced  by  St.  Ambrose.  St.  Gregory,  or 
according  to  others,  St.  Hilary,  directed  that  a  certain  number 
of  chanters  or  choristers  should  form  a  part  of  the  chnrch 
establishment.  In  the  middle  ages,  kings,  upon  certain 
festivals,  used  to  join  in  the  service,  and  sing  the  oflfices  in 
surplices. 

CHAPEL.  Rebaff  states  that  it  was  formerly  the  custom 
with  the  kings  of  France,  when  engaged  in  war,  to  carry  into 
the  field  the  chape  or  cape  of  St.  Martui*s  as  their  standard, 
and  that  this  was  kept  in  a  tent,  as  a  precious  relic,  under  the 
chaige  of  some  priests — hence  the  tent  was  called  capdla  or 
chapel,  and  the  priests  capellani  or  chaplains.  In  the  eleventh 
century  the  noblemen  were  reproached  with  multiplying  their 
domestic  chapels  :  most,  however,  of  the  private  chapels  were 
discontinued  at  the  reformation ;  and  few  noblemen  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  maintained  any  domestic  chaplains. 

CHAPLETS>  or  Strings  of  Beads,  are  said  to  have  been 
first  used  by  Peter  the  hermit,  who  by  his  exhortatu>ns 
established  the  crusades  against  the  infidels :  rosaries  are 
however  common  among  the  Brahmins  in  India,  and  also 
among  Mahometans :  it  is  therefore  not  improbable  that  the 
custom  of  wearing  them  vras  brought  from  Palestine. 

CHART.  Hydrographical  maps  or  charts  were  first  intro- 
duced into  the  marine  by  Henry,  Duke  of  Visco,  son  of  John  I., 
king  of  Portugal,  about  the  year  X400,  and  greatly  improved 
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ttpon  by  Gerard  Mercator  in  1556^  who  published  a  chart,  in 
wiiich  the  meridians  and  parallds  of  latitude  were  straight 
lines,  as  in  the  plane  chart  -,  but  in  order  to  compensate  the 
errors  arising  from  the  paralldism  of  the  meridians,  he 
encreased  each  degree  or  portion  of  the  meridian,  with  its 
distance  from  the  equator :  the  discovery,  however,  of  a 
fixed  rule  for  dividing  this  enlai^ged  meridian,  was  left  to 
Wright,  an  Englishman,  who,  in  1590,  constructed  his  ''Table 
of  latitudes  for  graduating  a  meridian  in  the  general  Sea 
Chart,  to  every  degree  and  minute  of  the  quadrant,**  which 
has  since  obtained  Uie  general  name  of  a  '^  Table  of  Meri* 
dional  Flirts. ' 

CHEESE.  The  method  of  preparing  this  kind  of  food 
from  milk  is  stated  by  Hippocrates  to  have  been  discovered 
by  the  Scythians  at  a  very  early  period.  Vii^  describes  it 
as  the  common  food  of  the  Roman  shepherds. 

CHEMISTRY.  The  wants  of  mankind  in  the  early  ^es 
of  the  world  must  have  led  them  to  the  acquirement  of  a 
certain  degree  of  choDoical  knowledge.  Thus  we  read  in 
sacred  history  that  Tubal  Cain  was  a  worker  in  iron  and  brass. 
The  Egyptians  in  the  time  of  Fharoah  are  mentioned  as  a 
flourishing  and  civilized  people,  and  acquainted  with  most  of 
the  arts  which  contributed  to  the  conveniences  and  embellish- 
ments of  life :  but  although  many  chemical  arts,  such  as  metal- 
hngy,  pharmacy,  dyeing,  &c.  can^  boast  of  very  high  antiquity ; 
yet  this  knovi4edge,  as  it  consisted  chiefly  of  a  number  of 
scattered  unconnected  facts,  can  scarcely  be  dignified  with 
the  name  of  science.  The  conquests  of  the  Saracensin  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  destructive  as  they  were  to  the 
religion  and  civilization  of  those  countries  which  they  occu- 
pied, seem  nevertheless  to  have  giveo  a^reviying  influence  to 
the  long  neglected  studies  of  gtemetry,  astronomy,  and 
chemistry  >  and  the  innumerable  discoveries^^resulfogfrmn 
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the  att^pt  to  convert  the  ba«er  metab  into  gold,  which  for 
sevei^  centuries  occupied  the  attentton  of  chemiets,  materiaKir 
codtribnted  to  reducing  thto  science  into  a  regular  syst^ifl* 
Beceher'e  iv^wk,  entitled ''  Fhysica  Snbternmea,**  j^lished  hi 
ie69>  may  tfe  considered  as  the  first  rt^nlar  treatise  on  tM 
subject  of  chemistry,  and  consequently  iorais  ea  ititfportant 
sera- in  fits  history, 

Towards  the  close  of  tiie  seventeenth  century  sereral 
learned  societies  were  established  for  the  investlgiition  df 
philosophical  pursuits,  and  the  sdence  of  chemiiti^  had  by 
these  means  been  so  gveatly  aiigmiented>  that  the  liarbarou» 
language  which  had  beein  ihade  use  of  by  the  Alchi&Hiists  t^ 
teil  their  mysteries,  and  whic^  was  etitt  tetained,  wM  founi 
to  lie  unintelligible  and  iisdess.  To  remedy  this  defoct, 
the  arduous  task  of  constructiog  a  neW  diemical  kngtnge- 
was  undertaken  by  sova  French  chembts  in  1790;  and  la 
the  publication  of  their  new  nomenclature  by  whMi  every 
woM  and  every  combination  has  km  appixipriate  meaning,  M^ 
as  at  once  to  express  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  fi^» 
stance  which  it  repres^ints,  we  are  to  ascribe  the  Htf^ilitfy  anA 
precision  with  which  the  knowledge  of  chemistry  can  now  b& 
communicated,  and  which  has  so  materially  contributed  ta> 
its  general  diffusion  and  cultivation. 

fiasillTalentine,  a  German  monk,  who  flourished  about  the 
commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  first  appUed  chethi* 
cal  pursuits  to  the  improvement  of  medicine,  and  in  his  cele- 
brated treatise  entiUed  '''Cuitus  Triumpbalis  Antimbnii,*^ 
many  pharmaceutical  preparations  are  noticed,  which  have' 
since  been  annoimced  to  the  world  as  hew  discoveries* 

CHERRY.  Lucttllus,  the  Roman  Consul,  on  his.  return  to 
Rome  from  the  Mithridatic  wars,  about  70  B.  C,  introduced 
cherries  into  Italy  from  Census,  a  city  of  Pontus  Cappado« 
cius,  on  the  Euxine  sea,  from  which  city  the  Romans  named 
the  fruk  cedsum,  and  afterwards  introduced  It  into  this 
country. 
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CHESS.  This  game  has  been  from  time  immemorial  knowa 
in  Uindoostan,  under  the  name  of  Chatrunga^  fron^  whence 
il  found  its  way  into  Persiai  under  the  corrupted  appellation 
of  shatrunj.  The  Arabians  were  equally  partial  to  it,  and 
finom  them  the  method  of  playing  it  was  acquired  by  the 
Crusaders  and  brought  into  EUirope,  where  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  favourite  amusement  till  the  introduction  of  cards.. 
Boccau,  who  wrote  in  the  fourteenth  century,  says  there 
was  a  celebrated  player  at  Florence,  who  (like  Philidor) 
could  beat  two  antagonists  without  seeing  the  board. 

According  to  Ramsiens,  the  gajue  of  chess  must  have 
been  very  early  played  in  England,  for  he  states  that  when 
bishop  (Etheric  obtained  admission  to  Canute  the  Greai,  about 
midnight,  upon  some  urgent  business,  he  found  the  king  and 
his  courtiers  engaged  at  play,  some  at  dice  and  others  at  chess. 
Hyde  supposes  the  game  to  have  been  known  at  the  time  of 
the  Conquest,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer, so  called  from  its  having  a  chequered  cloth  on  the  table, 
being  then  established  >  but  the  Honorable  Danes  Barrington 
says  it  was  introduced  on  the  return  of  Edward  I.  from  Fteles* 
tine,  soon  after  which  it  became  a  fieishionable  acquirement, 
and  a  knowledge  of  it  was  considered  as  a  valuable  accom- 
plishment, there  being  no  fewer  than  twenty-six  English 
families  which  have  chess-boards  and  chess-rooks  emblazoned 
in  their  arms, 

CHILTERN  HUNDREDS.  A  range  of  hills  extendii^ 
from  Tring  in  Hertfordshire,  to  Henley  in  Oxfordshire,  the 
nominal  acceptance  of  the  stewardship  of  which,  with  a 
salary  of  twenty  shillings  and  all  fees,  &c.,  under  the  gift  of 
the  crown,  incapacitates  any  one  from  being  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  is  therefore  resorted  to  by  those 
who  are  desirous  of  resigning  their  seats  in  Parliament. 

CHIMNEY.     Originally  houses  were  built  with  an  aper- 
ture in  the  roof  for  the  smoke  to  escape  5  but  the  ancient 
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Greeks  and  Romans  generally  wanned  their  houses  by  stoves 
and  braziers,  in  which  they  used  charooalj  and  threw  perfumes 
on  the  wood  to  eorreet  any  unpleasant  effluvia.  Theancients 
had  also  a  method  of  preparing  wood  to  prevent  its  smoking, 
which  Theophrastus  states  was  by  peeling  the  back  from  the 
wood,  and  letting  it  lie  afterwards  a  long  time  in  the  water, 
and  then  suffering  it  to  dry,  and  likewise  of  soordiing  it  over 
the  fire,  until  it  had  lost  its  moisture,  when  it  became  fit  fbr 
the  brasiers  or  stoves,  and  was  sold  under  the  appellation  of 
Mema  coctUiaria,  Seneca  says  that^tie*  were  introduced  at 
Rome  when  Nero  was  Emperor,  "^^truvius  makes  no  men- 
tion of  chimnies  or  elevated  funnels  fbr  conveying  off  the 
smoke,  nor  were  any  to  be  found  in  the  houses  discovered  at 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum :  they  are  therefore  supposed  to  be 
a  modem  invention,  and  to  have  been  first  erected  in  Italy, 
in  the  eleventh  century,  Mder  the  name  of  Camini.  Beck- 
man  says  that  the  oldest  certain  account  of  a  chimney  is 
from  an  inscription  at  Venice,  dated  in  1S47>  stating  that 
several  chimnies,  moUi  camini,  had  been  in  that  year  thrown 
down  by  an  earthquake. 

In  some  of  the  old  English  castles  the  wall  at  the  bottom 
behind  each  fire-hearth  had  a  flue,  which  continued  to  rise 
sloping,  till  it  reached  a  loop  of  exit  almost  the  hdght  of 
the  room.  Leland  speaking  of  Bolton  Castle,  in  the  time  of 
Ridiard  II.,  says,  "  One  thing  I  much  noted  in  the  hall  of 
Bolton,  how  chimnies  were  conveyed  by  tunnels  made  on  the 
sides  of  the  walls  betvnxt  the  lights  in  the  hall,  and  by  this 
means  and  by  no  covers  is  the  smoke  of  the  hearth  in  the 
hall  wonder  strangely  conveyed.**  Chimnies,  therefore,  seem 
to  have  originated  in  the  halls  of  castles,  but  were  not 
attached  to  private  dwellings  till  about  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII. ;  they  were  common  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and 
apologies  were  made  to  visitors,  if  introduced  into  rooms 
which  were  merely  warmed  by  chaffing-dbhes  or  stoves. 

CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS.     According  to  Beckman,  the 
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first  ohinliiiey-fWeflperB  in  Germany  came  from  'Savoy,  JPied- 
mont>.and  the  neighbouring^  territories ;  and  these  were  for  a 
long  time  the  only  cbnntries  where  the  cteaning  of  chimnies 
was  IbUowed  as  a  trade. 

CHINA- WARE.  The  Chinese  annals  are  qiitCe  silent' as  to 
the  inventor  4>f  ehina,  or  even  the  period  of  its  invention. 
The  earliest  instorical  notice  of  it  is  to  be  A>und  in  the  annals 
•f  liM  {Kovince  of  Fcoa-^lean,  A.  D.  448,  wfakh'staie  that  the 
woiiiers  of  china  in  that'dbtrict  weie  alone  titled  to  iM 
privOege  of  teniihiog  the  impefinl  pldafte  with  it.  This  ware 
is  called  by  the  Chinese  tise4d,  and  by  the  £ttn>peans/por«e« 
krin,  from  the  RNriugnese  -word,  poteelma,  a  cup,  and  is 
principally .  mamtfeetuved  at.  KingMe-tehing  ^  and  though 
attmpts  have  been  made  to-  introduce  it  Into  Pddn,  Nan1dn> 
and  other  places,  yet  the  poiBcdakvte«t|ie  new  mannlhctories 
19  by 'no  means  equal  to  that  ^  the  old* 

fW>m  the 'great  jperfeetioB-in  wMeh  yirt  find  fhepbrddafn  of 
CMna  ''a^r  lilt  biiek'as  history  extends,  thcM  is  g^reat  neason  to 
believe  that  many  centuries  must  have^tepsed  In  bringing  it 
to  likat  'state,  eotild  we  even  asceriahi  when  it  airived  at  its 
climax;  Ibr  k  is  remarkable  that-  tiie  oldest  specimen  of 
ciiina  does  not  yield  in  beauty,  or  differ  in  its  essential 
qualities,  iPom  the  most  receht'maaufiKsture. 

The  Bgyptlain  at  one  thn^  had  acquired  the  art  of  midng 
diiaa.  C.  Caylus  mentiona  two  porcdain  statues  of  Isis, 
whith  wereof  the  same  colour  withha  attd  witJhout  x  a^id  bo«h 
Soaliger  and  Cardan  agrise,  tiiat  the  myithhie  vases  at  Rome, 
wIMi  were  first  seen  on  the  occasion  of Ji^o«npe3r's 'triumph, 
and  afterwards  valued  at  a  high'  price,  wertfHiie  porcdain  of 
our  times. 

'  This  kind  of  manu^iolure  is  supposed  to  hftve  been  brought 
inta  fiurope  from  India  or  China  by'  the  Portuguese  $  but 
the  time  is  uncertain.  The  -  V^netllins  generaHy  sttpplled 
Europe  with  it  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
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For  seYend*  years  back  eartheir-wares  have  been  made  in 
difflevenl  parte  of  Enn^  ao  like  tbe  oriental,  tiiat  they  liare 
acquired  the  name  of  porcdafB/*-the  art  of  mannlhctnrin^ 
which  waa  disooverad  by  Jolm  Bottidier,  a  German,  wldle 
apprentice  to  one  Zom,  an  apothecary,  at  Berlin.  It  is  stated 
that  Bottieher  meeting  with  aa  old  acquaintance  to  whom  lie 
had  formerly  been  of  some  sendee,  he  was  in  retam*  initiated 
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by  him  in  the  art  of  making  gold ;'  and  mider  the  impression 
that  he  was  really  possessed  of  this  valoable  secret,  he  ran 
sway- fh>m  his  master  into  Saxony,  where  he  was  protected 
hf  the  emperor,  and  had  apartmento  allotted  to  him  at 
Dresden  ibr  the  pnipose  of  prosecuting  his  experimente.  In 
this  place-  in  the  year  If06,  baring  mixed  various  earths 
togetiier  ifyaukt  his  crucftHes'suffidtolly  stinobg  ma/t&tinb\t, 
he  accidentally  -Ut'  upon  the  method'  of  mddng  porcelain, 
and  thus  in  a.  certain  dUifee  realized  his  expectations  by 

Chfna*ware  was  common  in  England'  hr^^e  re^  of 
Elizabeth,  and  was  imported' bythe  Bast  India  Company  in 
1631.  It  was  first  manufactured  in  this  country  at  Worces- 
ter  in  1751 ;  and  the  method  of  transferring  impressions 
from  engraved  copper^plate*  to  the  surface  of  the  porcelain 
was  there  discovered;  It  is  not  a  little  remarkablei  that 't 
considerable  part  of  th^  export  trade  of  the  Wbrcester 
pofoelain  works,  is  to  our  settlements  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
even  to  Canton  :  and  the  Chinese,  who  about  a  century  ago 
famished  this  country  and  all  £tut>pe  with  porcelain,  are 
now  excluded  from  our  markets,  and  their  extensive  manu- 
factories nearly  ruined. 

CHIVALRY.  M.  de  Voltaire  gives  the  foIlbWing  account 
of  the  origin  of  chivalry.  When  Europe,  on  the  decline  of 
the  House  of  Charlemagne,  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  anarchy 
and  confusion,  every  proprietor  of  a  manor  or  lordship  became 
a  petty  sovereign>  his  house  was  converted  into  a  castle,  and 
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a  number  of  armed  men  or  foUowers  retainedi  who  under  hid 
eommaiidy  were  aocuitomed  to  make  predatory  excursions 
on  the  territory  of  the  neighbouring  chiefitauis,  sometimes 
even  attacking  their  castles,  which  they  pillaged^  and  carried 
away  the  women  in  triumph. 

During  this  state  of  universal  hostiUty  tliere  was  no  firiendly 
communication  betweei^  the  provinces,  nor  any  high  roads 
from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another:  the  wealthy 
traders  who  then  travelled  from  place  to  place  with  their 
merchandize  and  their  fimiilies,  were  in  perpetual  danger—- 
the  lord  of  almost  every  castle  extorted  something  from 
them  on  the  road ;  and  probably  some  more  rapacious  than 
the  rest  seized  upon  the  whole  caigo  :  thus  castles  became 
th  e  wardiouses  of  all  kinds  of  riph  merchandizes,  and  the 
prisons  of  the  distressed  females  whose  fathers  or  lovers  had 
been  plundered  or  slain :  but  as  some  are  always  distingubhed 
for  virtue  even  in  the  most  general  defection,  it  happened 
that  many  lords  insensibly  associated  to  repress  these  sallies 
of  violence  and  rapine,  and  the  association  was  at  length 
strengthened  by  a  solemn  vow,  and  received  the  sanction  of 
a  religious  ceremony :  by  this  ceremony,  these  lords  assumed 
a  new  character,  and  became  knights,  and  the  fraternity  was 
soon  regarded  with  a  kind  of  reverence,  even  by  those  against 
whom  it  was  formed ;  and  an  admission  into  the  order  was 
regarded  as  the  highest  honour :  from  this  time  the  knight 
devoted  himself  to  the  protection  of  the  fair  sex,  and  to  the 
redress  of  those  wrongs  which  were  occasioned  by  acts  of 
rapacity. 

From  this  view  of  the  origin  of  chivalry,  it  will  be  easy  to 
account  for  the  castle,  the  moat,  and  the  bridge,  which  are 
found  in  romances  -,  and  as  to  the  dwarf,  he  was  the  constant 
appendage  to  rank  in  those  times.  The  principal  lords 
w  ho  entered  into  the  fraternity  of  knights,  used  to  send 
their  sons  to  each  other  to  be  educated,  far  from  their  parents, 
in  the  mystery  of   chivalry,    and    these  youths    till    they 
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Arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  were  called  bas  chevaUen,* 
or  under  knigbts,  afterwards  cormpted  to  bachelors. 

During  the  reigns  of  John  and  Henry  III.  of  England,  the 
spirit  of  chlTalry  had  greatly  declined,  but  was  revived  under 
the  Edwards ;  and  till  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  century  had  a 
wonderftil  influence  on  the  fate  of  nations  and  manners  of 
mankind. 

CHRISTIAN  [TV.  The  followers  of  Christ,  or  the  prose*, 
lytes  to  his  rdigion,  from  among  both  the  Jews  and  Gentiles^ 
were  distinguished  by  various  appiellations  :  those  which  they 
generally  appropriated  to  one  another  were  brethren  and 
disciples ;  but  by  their  adversaries  and  the  Gentiles  they  were 
oaDed  Nazarenes  and  Galileans.  In  consequence  of  the 
conversion  of  Cornelius  and  his  family,  the  bdieving.  Jews 
and  Gentiles  were  fbimed  into  one  church  5  and  in  order  to 
prevent  their  separation,  the  new  name  of  Christians,  from 
their  divine  master,  was  first  given  them  at  Antioch  by  thd 
Romans  in  the  year  44. 

Though  the  exact  time  of  the  conversion  of  the  Britons 
be  uncertain,  it  is  very  probable  the  gospel  was  preached  in 
the  island  soon  after  the  death  of  Christ,  and  about  the  time 
of  the  victory  of  Claudius  and  the  defeat  of  Boadicea  5  fbrat 
the  time  of  this  revolt  there  were  in  the  island  above  80,000 
Homans,  among  whom  (as  the  gospel  had  by  this  time  got 
footing  in  many  places,  particularly  at  Rome)  there  must 
have  been  several  Christians  :  upon  this  supposition,  there  is 
no  absurdity  in  asserting,  with  several  modem  authors,  that 
St.  Paul  preached  the  gospel  in  Britain  3  for  it  is  allowed  that 
this  apostle,  in  the  eight  years  between  his  first  imprisonment 
at  Rome  and  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  propagated  the  Chris- 
tian religion  in  several  places,  especially  in  the  western 
countries  3  and  it  is  not  unlikely  but  his  desire  of  converting 
the  Britons  might  carry  him  into  their  island:  however, 
Christianity  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  deep  root,  and 
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ipas  neailj  extingniahed  when  Lucius^  a  British  king>  in  the 
second  century^  tent  Shvna  and  Medwin>  ambaasadora  to 
Bope  Eleotharius,  for  some  missioDarieB  to  instruct  his  peqple 
!n  the  Cfaristian  religion,  which  ambassMlors  being  baptised 
and  consecrated  bishops,  wete  sent  back,  and  by  their  means 
ttie  gospel  again  flourished  in  Britain  $  and  during  the  perse* 
cutions  of  Dioclesian  several  of  the  Britons  sealed  their  fiuth 
with  their  blood,  among  whom  was  St.  Alban :  but  the 
Nl%iQn  was  now  too  firmly  established  to  be  easily  put  aside^ 
and  mention  is  made  of  three  British  bishops,  supposed  to 
hgfffe  been  those  of  London,  York,  and  Caerkon,  being  at  the 
Cooneil  of  Aries  in  314. 

The  Saxons  on  their  first  arrival  in  Britain  tbo^ght  it  their 
dsty  to  persecute  the  Christiana;  and  therefore  little  is  known 
lespecting  church  affiurs  in  the  south  of  Britain  till  the  time 
«f  fithelbert,  king  of  Kent,  who  hsving  married  Bertha,  a 
Christian,  and  dau^iter  of  Cheribert,  king  of  JViris,  gave 
fiwe  enoouragement  to  the  missknaries  sent  byPopeGrsgory  I, 
into  England  to  instruct  the  English  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
gospel :  at  the  head  of  those  misaonaries,  who  were  Bene- 
dictine muxaisM,  was  Austin,  abbot  of  St.  Gregory's  at  Borne, 
who,  landing  in  the  isle  of  Thanet  in  the  year  5d7«  got 
pwwinijion  to  settle  aft  Canterbury,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
year  the  king  himself  and  many  of  his  subjects  embraced  his 
dkMStrinei  in  oonsequence  of  which,  the  queen*s  cbapcd^ 
wiiidi  stood  without  te  dty,  became  too  litde  for  thdr 
aceommodatkm,  and  one  of  the  hniihmi  temples  was  there* 
isre  ooBverted  into  a  chureh,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Pancraoe  i 
soon  afterwards  the  foundations  of  Canterbury  ealhedisJ  were 
tald,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  FauU 

Thus  began  tiM  converwkm  of  the  Saxons  in  England,  and 
a  sdid  foundation  was  lidd  for  the  growth  of  Chiistiamty  in 
this  country  >  for  although  this  religion,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
partially  introduced  under  the  Roman  Government,  and 
several  bidioprics  were  founded,  yet  the  diurch  laimired 
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under  ao  iXMmy  difficnllies^  that  hd  history  mttil  tUs  period 
b  extremely  vagoe  and  unsatisfectory* 

« 

CHRISTMAS.  It  is  commonly  niaifltainad  that  F^tn^ 
Tdesphoms  waft  the  firat  who>  about  the  year  iao»  oiderad 
the  feast  of  the  Nativity  to  be  held  on  the  86th  of  December  | 
whOe^  on  the  other  hand^  John^  Ardibishop  of  Nioe>  relates 
that  Fope  JidittS^  in  350,  having  procured  a  strict  enquiry  ta 
be  made  into  the  day  of  our  Saviour's  Nativity^  and  asear^ 
lained  that  it  happened  on  the  S5th  of  December,  diraetei 
lliat  for  the  foture  the  feast  should  be  celebrated  on  ^iat  day ) 
but,  accorduig  to  Benson,  our  Saviour  was  bom  In  April  <nt 
May  of  the  Julian  year  4709,  and  crucified  on  the  IStli  of 
Aprils  4742 :  thus  it  i^pears  that  Chriatnuis  dfty>  whieh  la> 
in*  truth,  uHknown,  we  have  in  ourlAturgy  Mndered  osr^^ 
ktin;  and  that  Good  Frlday>  which  is  historically  eUMkh$dy 
fa  by  us  made  of  a  fluctuating  date. 

Christmas'b&x.  The  Athenian  Oracle  alates  the  origin  of 
this  custom  as  follows :  the  Romtsh  priests  had  masses  said 
for  almost  every  thmg  t  if  a  ship  went  out  to  the  Indies  the 
priests  had  a  box  in  her,  under  the  protection  of  some  saittt> 
into  whidi  the  sulors  were  to  put  money  for  the  tnaaaes  said 
for  ihtir  safe  return,  until  which  time  the  boit  vras  not  to  be 
opened:  tlie  mass  at  that  time  was  called  christmass,  and: 
tlie  box  christmass  box.  Servants  also  used  to  keep  boxes- 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  priests  for  masses,  to  absolve 
them  from  the  debaucheifes  of  the  seasons. 

The  Christmas  carrol  which  is  generally  sung  on  C%riSlmas 
day  and  continues  till  twelfth  day,  is  said  to  be  in  imitation 
of  the  *'  Gloria  ki  ExcelsU,**  sung  liy  the  angels  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  nativity,  and  is  of  andent  standii^  in  the  churdi^ 
Tertullian  assures  us  it  vras  customary  among  the  Clnristiana 
at  their  foasts,  to  bring  those  vrho  were  able  to  sing  into  the 
midst,  and  make  them  fling  a  song  unto  God,  either  out  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  of  theh-  own  composing. 
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CHRONOLOGY  was  first  reduced  into  a  regular  science 
by  Ephonis,  the  disciple  of  Socrates^  about  the  year  350  B.  C, 
though  Erastosthenes^  who  superintended  the  Alexandrian 
Library^  about  200  B.  C,  is  considered  the  great  fi&ther  of 
chronology^  which  he  commenced  from  the  sera  of  the  taking 
of  Troy^  860  years  prior  to  the  death  of  Alexander. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  shewn  that  the  chronology  of  ancient 
kingdoms  is  involved  in  the  greatest  uncertainty  5  that  the 
Europeans  in  particular  had  no  chronology  before  the  Persian 
Empire^  which  began  536  B.  C.^  when  Cyrus  conquered 
Parius  the  Mede  5  that  the  antiquities  of  the  Greeks  are  full 
of  fables^  because  their  writings  were  in  verse  only^  till  the 
conquest  of  Asia  by  Cyrus  the  Persian^  about  which  time 
Phericydes  Syrius^  and  Cadmus  Milesius  introduced  prose. 
A^r  this  time  several  of  the  Greek  historians  introduced  the 
computation  by  generations.  The  chronology  of  the  Latins 
was  still  more  uncertain^  their  old  records  being  burnt  by  the 
Gauls  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  the  expulsion  of  their 
Kingsf,  or  388  B.  C.  The  Chronologers  of  Gaul^  Spain^ 
Germany^  Scythia>  Britain  and  Lreland  are  of  a  still  later 
date,  for  Scythia  beyond  the  Danube  had  no  letters  till  about 
A.  D.  276,  when  Ulphilas^  their  bishop^  invented  the .  Gothic 
character^  and  Germany  had.  none  till  it  receivied  them  from 
the  Western  Empire  of  the  Latins  about  the  year  400. 

CHRONOMETER.  A  time-keeper  was  first  used  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  longitude  of  a  ship  at  sea  by 
Ginmia  Foisius  in  1530. 

CHURCH.  The  term  ecclesia,  synonimous  with  our 
churchy  is  used  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  profane  authors  for 
any  kind  of  public  assembly  called  together  upon  any  public 
business  3  and  from  several  places^  in  which  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  Sacred  Writings^  it  appears  that  the  congregation  and 
not  the  place  formed  the  scriptural  idea  of  a  church.    Consi* 
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dering  a  church  however^  in  the  light  of  a  christian  temple 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  Deity,  it  would  seem  that 
the  Christians  in  the  first  ages  assembled  for  social  worship 
in  private  houses  and  sequestered  places.    TertuUian  and 
Eusebius  inform  us  that  they  were  firequently  held  in  tbe 
cemeteries^  and  in  the  edict  of  GaHan  about  the  year  260, 
which  conferred  several  privileges  upon  the  Christians,  ceme- 
teries and  places  of  worship  are  used  as  synonimous  terms. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  many  learned  men  that  the  christians  had 
no  public  edifices  till  after  this  edict,  when  they  were  permit- 
ted to  erect  and  consecrate  convenient  edifices  called  orato- 
ries, for  the  purpose  of  religious  worship ;  they  were,  how- 
ever, soon  afterwards  demolished  by  the  persecuting  edicts  of 
Dioclesian,  and  though  in  some  places  the  magistrates  con- 
tented themselves  with  shutting  up  the  places  of  worship,  in 
others  they  jHroceeded  to  a  more  severe  extreme,  and  after 
taking  away  the  doors,  the  benches,  and  the  pulpit,  which 
they  burnt,  they  completely  destroyed  the  remaining  edifice. 
The  christians  were,  therefore,  again  reduced  to  tibeir  ceme- 
teries and  other  secluded  places,  for  the  performance  of  their 
religious  worship  5  but  when  Constantine  himself  became  a 
convert  to  the  christian  religion,  several  churches  of  consi- 
derable magnificence  were  erected  at  Antioch,  Jerusalem^ 
Alexandria,  and  Constantinople  5  and  the  word  temple  was 
then  first  introduced  from  the  circumstance  of  many  of  the 
heathen  temples  being  converted  into  churches.    It  is  by 
many  supposed  that  the  church  of  St;  Saviour  at  Rome 
founded  by  Constantine,  was  the  first  church  publicly  built  by 
the  Christians. 

The  first  church  in  England,  it  is  said,  was  erected  at 
Glastonbury,  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  century, 
and  this  tradition  may  seem  to  deserve  credit  because 
it  was  not  contradicted  in  those  ages,  when  other  churches 
would  have  found  it  profitable  to  advance  a  similar  pre- 
tension.    The  building  is  described  as  a  rude  structure  of 
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widLer-work^  like  the  dwellings  of  people  in  those  days,  and 
diiering  from  them  only  in  its  dimensioDS,  which  were  three- 
900te  feet  in  length,  and  twenty- six  in  breadth.  Churches  in 
the  first  ages  were  generally  of  a  plain  and  simple  structure, 
and  the  descriptkm  given  by  our  Venerable  Bede  of  the 
diarch  built  by  Flnan,  the  second  bishop  of  Lindis^Eurne,  or 
Holy  Island,  fiamishes  a  just  idea  of  their  sim|)licity. 

The  first  stone  church  was  built  at  Lincoln,  by  Paulinus  in 
688. 

The  tower  was  added  to  churdies  in  the  time  of  Alfined^ 
though  there  are  many  Anglo-Saxon  churches  which,  instead 
of  a  tower  or  steeple,  have  a  small  arch  to  cover  two  very 
small  bells,  whose  ropes  are  let  down  into  the  church  by 
holes  through  the  roof,  as  at  Strettoo,  Whitwell,  £sendine» 
and  others.  The  first  appearance  of  spiret  occurs  in  the 
eig^h  century,  when  they  were  low  and  roofed  with  shin- 
gles }  in  the  eleventh  they  occur  in  the  form  of  cones  or 
pyiamkhi  of  carpentry,  clothed  with  shingles  or  tiles ;  in  the 
twdfth  they  begin  to  gain  height  $  in  the  thirteenth  they 
attome  the  tall  modem  form. 

The  round  churches  of  this  country  appear  to  have  been 
indebted  for  their  origin  to  those  who  returned  from  the 
crosades :  on  whose  minds  the  venerable  form  of  the  church 
of  the  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  had  left  a  strong  and  durable 
impression ;  that  of  St.  Sepulchre,  Cambridge,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  in  the  time  of  Henry  L 

Camden  says  St.  Martin*s  church,  Canterbury,  built  en- 
tirely of  Roman  brick,  was  supposed  the  oldest  christian 
church  in  Britain  in  his  time,  and  Sumner  believes  it  was  the 
tee  of  a  bishop  350  years  befiore  Austin's  anival. 

CHURCH  Muiic.  It  appears  from  undoubted  testimony 
that  sioging,  whkh  was  practised  as  a  sacred  ri^  among  the 
Egyptians  and  Hebrews  at  a  very  early  period,  and  which 
likewise  constituted  a  considerable  part  of  the  religious  oere- 
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OBoniefl  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans^  made  a  pari  also  of  the 
religious  worship  of  cbristiansj  not  only  before  churches  were 
built  and  their  religion  established  by  law«  but  from  the  first 
proftsaioo  o£  duristianity.  SoerateSy  the  UstoriaBj  a^quamts 
ua  that  St  Ignatius,  who  conversed  with  the  Apostks,  first 
instructed  the  primitive  christians  of  the  East  in  the  method 
of  aiii^;ing  hymns  andpsalms>  alternately^  or  in  dialogue^  and 
the  custom  soon  prevailed  in  every  fdece  where  diristianity 
was  cntahliAcd,  However,  the  asra  of  diuidi  music  is  geaa- 
ratty  8U|q;)osed  to  be  during  the  time  when  Leonthis  governed 
thechurdiof  Antioch,  in  the  year  350^  and  that  from  Antiocb 
the  practice  spresd  through  the  other  churchea  of  the  East^ 
and  both  chanting  and  instrumental  music  was  coosideraUf 
cultivated  under  Constantiae  the  Great  j;  but  till  this  periods 
no  specimens  of  the  music  employed  by  them  is  to  be  found. 
Rom  Constantinojde,  both  musical  instruments  and  chanting 
were  introduced  into  tbe  western  dfturches  by  St.  Ambroaej 
ffisbop  of  Milan,  about  the  year  374>  and  wasimpmved 
upon  by  Gregory  the  Great«  who  established  tbe  Gregorian 
chant»  a  plain  unisonona  kind  of  mek>dy,  which  he  thought 
consistent  with  the  gravity  and  dignity  of  the  service^  to 
whi(^  it  was  to  beappUed*  and  which  prevaik  in  the  Roman 
church  to  the  present  time. 

The  Venerable  Bede  inforn^  us  that  when  Austin  and  the 
OQuqpiaaions  of  his  mission  had  their  first  audience  of  king 
EtbeUksrt^  in  th^e  Isle  of  Thanet;^  they  approached  him  in 
pcQcession  singii^  Utanies^  and  that  afterwards  when  they 
ewlered  the  city  of  Canterbury,  they  sang  a  litany,  and  at  the 
cad  of  it  Alklujah.  But  tbo^h  this  was  the  first  time  tbe 
Anglo-Saxons  had  heard  tbe  Gregorian  chant,  yet  Bede  Uke« 
wise  assures  us  that  our  Britirti  ancestors  liad  been  instructad 
in  the  rites  and  ceremmiea  of  tbe  QaUicaa  clmrch  by  St, 
Germanus*  and  heard  him  sing  AUelujah  many  years  befim. 
St.  Duastan^  who  waa  himself  an  eminent  musician,  intro* 
duced  organs  into  our  churches  and  monasteries  about  the 
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B.  C,  had  a  method  of  carrying  on  a  diplomatic  correspon- 
dence by  means  of  two  rollers  of  wood,  exactly  resembling 
each  other,  called  scytala ;  one  of  which  was  kept  by  the 
Bphori,  and  the  other  by  the  general  commanding  their  army : 
when,  therefore,  they  were  desirous  of  transmitting  any  secret 
instructions  to  him,  they  took  a  slip  of  parchment,  and  rolling 
it  accurately  about  the  scytala  which  they  had  reserved, 
wrote  their  intentions,  which  appeared  perfect  and  consistent 
while  the  parchment  continued  on  the  roller,  but  when  taken 
off  was  maimed  and  unconnected,  and  could  not  be  rendered 
intelligible  unless  rolled  in  the  same  manner  upon  the  scytala 
in  the  possession  of  the  general.  Polybius  states  that 
Mneas  Tacticus,  who  was  contemporary  with  Aristotle,  and 
has  left  several  fragments  on  the  duties  of  a  genera],  was  the 
inventor  of  writing  with  secret  charactem. 

Trithemius,  a  Benedictine  monk,  who  Uved  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  the  first  writer  among  the 
modems  who  has  treated  upon  the  subject  of  corresponding 
by  ciphers,  in  which  he  has  been  followed  by  Baptist  Porta, 
and  many  authors  of  celebrity  who  have  written  on  diplo- 
matic affairs.  This  method  of  writing  was  very  common  in 
the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  though  so  late 
as  the  time  of  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  it  was  considered  as 
an  aggravation  of  Earl  Somerset's  crime  to  employ  secret 
writing ;  and  in  Bacon's  chaige  against  him  he  says  "  They 
fnade  play  of  all  the  world  besides  themselves  5  so  as  they 
had  ciphers  and  jargons  for  the  king,  queen,  and  all  the 
great  men ;  things  seldom  used  but  either  by  princes  and 
their  ambassadors  and  ministers,  or  by  such  as  work  and 
practice  against,  or  at  least  upon,  princes." 

CITY.  During  the  Saxon  period  all  great  towns  w^ere 
called  burghs  and  cities  indiscriminately :  tiiud  London  was 
called  Londonburgh,  and  the  capital  of  Scotland,  Edinbuigh ; 
but  after  the  Conquest  the  term,  city,  was  confined  in  this 
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Qoontry  to  such  corpoimta  towns  as  had  a  bishc^  and  a  cathe* 
dral  church;  therefore  Cambridge,  in  all  the  public  acts  of 
Henry  V1I.«  is  on^  called  a  town.  Westminster  having  been 
once  a  bishop's  see,  retains  its  title  and  privilege  of  sending 
citiaens  to  Farliament 

CIVJL  LAW.  Papirias,  soon  after  the  oommencenient  of 
the  republican  Ibim  of  Govermnenty  is  noticed  as  having 
made  the  first  coUection  of  the  Roman  iaws^  to  which  were 
afterwards  added  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  so  named 
from  their  being  drawn  by  the  decemviri  from  the  laws  of 
twelve  of  the  principal  cities  of  Greece.  Justinian>  about 
the  year  5^74  made  a  geqeral  coUectbn  of  tiie  whole  Boman 
jurisprudence  $  and  it  is  owing  to  the  aoeidental  discoveries 
of  his  "  Digests/'  which  were  found  at  Amalfi,  m  Italy,  about 
the  year  1130,  that  his  laws  were  again  established  in  the 
Roman  empire,  and  other  nations  on  the  continent.  Theobald, 
Ardibishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1138,  introduced  the  study  of 
the  Roman  or  civil  law  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  which 
for  many  ages  was  p^rsued  with  considerable  alacrity  by  the 
clergy,  who  in  those  df^ys  of  bigotry  despised  the  common 
law  of  the  country,  est(seming  it  little  better  than  heretical. 
The  struggle  between  the  laws  of  England  and  of  Rome  was 
continued  from  the  time  of  Henry  II.  to  Edward  I.,  when 
.  the  eonimon  law  became  more  firmly  estaUished  $  and  though 
the  civil  law  is  still  used  in  the  Scc^iastical  Courts,  and  in 
the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  yet  it  is  mstrnined  and  directed 
by  the  common  law. 

CliERGY;  On  the  commencement  of  our  Saviour's 
ministry,  his  immeiyate  followers  and  attendants  were  deno^ 
ininated  disciples,  who  formed  a  kind  of  pries^ood  for  the 
further  promulgation  and  dispersion  of  the  gospd  among  the 
Jews  and  H^thens :  fiom  these  desciples  twelve  were  seleo* 
ted,  who,  under  the  appellatipn  of  apostles  or  delegates,  weie 
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gifted  with  supernatural  powers  to  propagate  the  Christian 
religion  in  foreign  countries. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  St.  Paul  began  to  establish 
q>i8Copacy^  immediately  after  his  release  from  his  first  con- 
finement at  Rome  5  and  that  in  the  apostolic  period  there 
were  three  distinct  orders  in  the  churchy  viz. :  bishops^  priests 
or  presbyters^  and  deacons ;  though  the  presbyterians  main- 
tain that  in  the  time  of  the  apostles^  the  terms  bishop^  and 
priest,  were  sjnionimous.  However,  towards  the  close  of  the 
second  century,  a  notion  prevailing  that  the  ministers  of  the 
Christian  church  succeeded  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  Jewish  priesthood,  a  suborduiation  of  rank  was  conse- 
quently produced  ^ong  them  5  and  we  soon  afterwards  meet 
with  patriarchs,  exarchs,  archbishops,  metropoUtans,  &c.  y 
and  in  the  third  century  the  distinction  between  the  clergy 
and  the  laity  was  established  -,  though  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  common  or  untitled  clergy  had  any  peculiar  habits 
as  distinct  from  the  laity  till  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century. 

Sincius,  Bbhop  of  Rome,  in  385,  endeavoured  to  make  all 
the  clergy  throughout  the  western  world  renounce  the  privi- 
lege of  marriage,  extolling  celibacy  as  the  indispensable  duty 
of  priests,  which  however  did  not  pass  into  a  law  till  the  time 
of  Gregory  the  Great  in  591  -,  and  though  an  attempt  was 
made  to  free  the  clergy  from  this  yoke  at  the  period  of  the 
Reformation,  it  proved  imsuccessfiil;  and  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  is  still  deemed  essential  in  all  Catholic  countries.  In 
the  middle  ages  the  wives  of  the  clergy  received  the  oppro- 
brious epithet  of  concubines. 

The  clergy  of  England  were  subject  to  the  same  laws  and 
entitled  to  the  same  privileges,  as  those  in  Italy  and  France, 
till  the  arrival  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  first  made 
them  subservient  to  secular  power,  directing  that  the  mitred 
bishops  and  abbots  should  hold  their  lands  acoprding  to  the 
feudal  principles  of  contributing  their  proportion  of  military 
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aid  and  personal  attendance  at  the  king'«  coutacils  :  and  men- 
tion is  made,  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  clergy 
assembled  themselves  at  Berwick,  and  with  their  heads 
uncovered,  and  without  shoes,  armed  with  swords,  and  bows 
and  arrows,  marched  against  the  Scots,  singing  psalms. 

A  convocation  or  general  assembly  of  the  representatives 
of  the  cleigy  was  first  summoned  to  meet,  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Parliament,  by  writ  of  Edward  I.,  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  on  ecclesiastical  affairs ;  and  this  continued  to  be 
the  practice  till  the  year  1717,  when  in  consequence  of  its 
improperly  connecting  itself  with  the  Bangorian  controversy, 
it  was  prorogued,  and  dissolved  by  a  special  order  from  the 
king,  and  has  never  since  transacted  any  public  business. 

The  clergy  had  fDrmerly  representatives  of  their  own  in 
the  House  of  Commons ;  but  from  a  desire  of  Independence 
on  the  state,  to  which  they  were  incited  more  and  more  by 
the  Pope,  they  graduidly  withdrew  themselves  from  any 
attendance  in  Parliament,  either  personally  or  by  representa- 
tives }  so  that  after  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  they  are  hardly 
ever  mentioned  as  present  there ;  but  they  nevertheless  seem 
to  have  reserved  the  liberty  of  taxing  themselves  in  thdr 
house  of  convocation.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  an 
attempt  was  made  to  have  the  lower  house  of  convocation 
united  to  the  House  of  Commons,  according  to  ancient  custom^ 
but  this  veas  rejected  by  Elizabeth ;  and  upon  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.  the  clergy  voluntarily  agreed  to  be  taxed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  rest  of  the  Commons,  and  have  ever 
since  been  represented  in  Parliament  by  the  same  persons. 

The  benefit  of  clergy  was  an  indulgence  granted  to  the 
church  in  its  infant  state,  whereby  the  persons  of  clergymen 
were,  in  particular  cases,  exempted  from  criminal  process 
before  the  secular  judges,  which  privflege,  originally  confined 
to  those  who  had  the  habitum  et  tonsuram  clericalem,  was,  in 
process  of  ;time,  extended  to  every  one  who  could  read, 
though  unconnected  with  the  church ;  so  that  after  the  inven-^ 
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lion  of  printing,  and  the  dissemination  of  learning,  this 
became  a  very  comprehensive  test,  including  laymen  as  well 
as  divines :  in  order  therefore  to  render  the  law  impartial,  the 
benefit  of  deigy  was  granted  by  the  5th  of  Anne  to  all  who 
had  a  right  to  ask  it,  whether  they  could  read  or  not.  The 
first  verse  of  the  fifty-first  psalm,  Muerere  met.  Dew,  was  the 
verse  given  to  the  prisoner  on  this  occasion,  which  was  there* 
fore  called  the  neck  vene. 

An  institution  for  the  relief  of  the  families  of  the  clergy, 
since  entitled  the  Corparaium  of  the  Stms  qf  the  Clergy, 
originated  daring  the  Commonwealth  5  and  sermons  for  pro- 
moting it  were  preached  at  the  anniversary  meetings  at 
St.  Mary  le  Bow  soon  after  the  Restoration,  if  not  before 
that  event.  In  1697  the  anniversary  meeting  was  first  held 
at  $t,  Paul's;  since  which  the  annual  sermon  has  been 
accompanied  with  a  grand  musical  serviee,  in  further  aid  of 
the  charity. 

€LERKS«  During  the  dark  ages  of  ignonmce  in  the 
wfeeteni  part  of  Europe,  oonsequent  on  the  subversion  of  the 
Roman  empire,  there  were  few,  except  those  of  the  church, 
who  were  eqiable  of  carrying  on  a  correspondence,  or 
recofdii^  passiqg  events ;  so  that  the  princes  and  barons  were 
under  the  necessity  of  employing  derici  or  clerks,  as  isecre- 
taries  and  registers,  which  appdCb^tion  has  continued  to  this 
day, 

CLIMACTERIC.  Aulus  Gdlius  states  that  the  idea  of 
certain  critical  yeari  in  a  person's  life  is  of  considerable 
antiqwty,  being  attributed  to  Pythagoras,  whose  philosophy 
tuned  much  upon  numbm:  we  Bad  it  adopted  by  the 
Romans ;  aa  Suetonius  informs  us  tbut  Augustus  congratu- 
lated hi9  n^bew  upon  his  having  passed  his  first  grand 
climacteric;  and  even  StAugustin,  Ambrose,  and  the  early 
i^Btthers,  countenanced  this  superstition. 
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CLOCK.    In  the  middle  ages  the  appellation^  ?u>rologiim) 
was  indiscriminately  applied  to  all  instruments  that  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  hours,  whether  regulated  or  not  -,  such  nti 
depsydrsB,  sun-dials,  and  instruments  like  our  plaiketaria  and 
orreries  fbr  representing  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  lastly  to  clocks.    The  most  ancient  machine  for  measur- 
ing the  ^fibrent  portions  of  time  was  the  cleptydra,  whidi 
is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Thoth  or  Mercury,  and  was 
in  common  use  among  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Indians : 
this  machine  was  put  into  motion  by  water,  and  at  first  was 
merely  a  copper  cup  or  bason,  having  a  small  hole  in  it, 
whidi  being  placed  in  a  vessd  of  water,  sunk,  after  a  certain 
quantity  of  it  had  been  received  :  this  method  is  still  prac- 
tised in  India,  and  the  portion  of  time  thus  marked  out,  whidi 
is  about  twenty  minutes,  is  called  a  gurhee.    The  Greeks 
imi»roved  on  the  principle,  introdudng  whed  work,  whidk 
being  put  into  motion  by  water,  the  different  portions  of 
time  were  more  regulariy  ascertained.    These  kind  of  dep- 
sydne  were  introduced  into  Rome  by  Sc^io  Nasica  about 
150  B.  C,  previous  to  which  the  Romans  had  no  other 
method  of  ascertaining  the  progress  of  time  than  by  the  sun- 
dial set  up  by  Fapilius  Cursor,  about  293  B:  C. 

The  word,  dock,  is  derived  f!rom  the  French,  la  cloche,  a 
heU,  fhim  its  indicating  the  hour  by  striking  against  a  bell. 
Som6  maintahi  that  clocks  were  invented  by  Boethius  in  the 
commencement  of  the  sixth  century }  and  that  Pope  Paul  h, 
about  the  year  760,  made  a  present  of  one  to  Pepin,  King  of 
Prance,  which  was  then  supposed  to  be  the  only  clock  in  the 
world;  others  give  the  honour  to  P^dficus,  Archdeacon  of 
Verona,  in  the  ninth  century ;  and  Professor  Hambeigan,  in 
a  paper  read  before  the  Sodety  of  Gottingen  in  1758,  says 
that  the  striking  part  was  invented  by  the  Saracens.  It  is 
certain  that  a  curious  dock  was  sent  to  Charlemagne  from 
the  Caliph  Haroun  *1  Raschid,  which  the  historians  of  the 
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time  speak  of  with  surprise  and  admiration :  but  it  is  now 
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generally  admitted  that  the  above  horologies  were  put  into 
motion  by  water^  and  were  therefore  clepsydrae^  and  that  the 
striking  part  was  added  in  the  eleventh  century^  and  is  of 
monastic  origin^  or  at  least  intended  first  for  monastic  pur- 
poses, when  the  stated  periods  of  prayer  required  the  atten- 
dance of  the  monks  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  Mention  is 
made  of  a  clock  having  been  put  up  at  Westminster  in  the 
year  12SS>  during  the  reign  of  Edward  I.^  at  the  expence  of 
Rodolphus  de  Hingham>  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench^ 
who,  for  some  misdemeanour,  had  been  fined  eight  hundred 
marks  j  and  which  clock,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  was  kept 
in  repair  by  the  Dean  of  St.  Stephen's,  who  was  allowed  six- 
pence a-day  for  that  purpose  :  but  the  antiquity  of  this  clock 
does  not  appear  to  be  satis&ctorily  established  5  and  in  fact  the 
earliest  account  we  have,  upon  which  any  reliance  can  be  placed, 
of  a  clock  or  machine  put  into  motion  by  a  gravitating  power, 
and  regulated  by  an  opposing  one,  is  that  made  by  Henry  de 
Wyck  or  Henri  de  Vic,  a  German  artist,  in  1364,  and  placed 
in  the  tower  of  the  palace  of  Charles  V.  of  France,  a  parti- 
cular description  of  which  has,  on  account  of  its  antiquity, 
been  published,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  maintaining  or 
gravitating  power  of  this  clock  was  regulated  by  a  balance, 
having  moveable  weights  attached  to  it,  which  balance  was 
connected  with  the  escapement  wheeL  This  dock  struck 
the  hours,  but  did  not  notice  so  small  a  portion  of  time  as 
minutes. 

According  to  Dr*  Durham,  the  oldest  English  clock  extant 
is  in  a  turret  of  the  royal  palace  at  Hampton,  constructed  in 
the  year  1540,  by  a  maker  whose  initials  are  N.  O. 

The  substitution  of  a  ipri$ig  in  lieu  of  a  gravitating  power 
forms  a  very  important  era  in  the  history  of  horology  5  for 
to  this  discovery  we  are  indebted  for  our  portable  clocks  and 
watches.  The  honour  of  the  invention  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  Germans  3  but  the  period  is  uncertain :  it  would  seem 
however  that  at  first  the  arbor  of  the  main  spring  was  con- 
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nected  wkh  the  great  wheel,  and  the  power  of  it  regulated  by 
•nnotber  spring,  ealled  by  the  Germans,  9tack  freed,  which,  by 
some  means  opposed  the  force  of  ikp  main  spriqg  when 
immediately  woand  up,  but  assist^  it  aa  its  ppwer  be|^n  to 
rdax  'y  and  that  thb  auxiliary  spring  wa^  afterwards  reUn*- 
quished  for  the  more  sciientific  introduction  of  the  fusee, 
which  is  ^imected  to  the  barrel  of  the  main  spring  by  a 
chain,  and  being  of  a  conical  form,  accommodates  itself  to 
tb»  force  of  that  spring,  by  diminishing  its  resistance  to  it  as 
its  radius-  or  lever  increases  from  its  apca:  to  the  base. 

The  earliest  portable  dock,  of  which  any  account  has  b^en 
given,  is  one  dat^  in  li^25,  n^de  by  Ja^cob  I^ecb,  of  F^gue, 
and  some  years  ago  in  the  possession  of  William  Beckett,  ^ 
clock-maker  of  London  3  it  had  a  spirfd  spffing,  with  a  J^ee 
of  soft  melal,  and  struck  ow  at  tl^  end  of  every  bour. 

The  iaochionid  pn^rtiies  of  a  pe^dulfrm,  ai^d  its  utUity  in 
horology,  aeem  to  have  bee9  first  uQliced  by  the  celebrate^ 
GalBeo  in  hit  w^k«  *'  V  V^oge  du  Cadron  9U  de  t  Horlo^ 
phytiique  unwerMftUe,  l^^ :"  but  the  lionoi^r  of  having  first 
practi^esUy  applied  the  pendulum  to  c^ks  in  lieu  of  the 
balance  was  long  contested  between  Qalileo  find  Uuygens, 
both  of  whom  made  cjb^cks  Qn  this  principle  i^  1$5Q :  it 
appears  however  from  an  engraved  j^te,  s^pended  in  th^ 
vestry  room  pf  $t.  PwaYs  church,  Cpvent  Qarden,  ^t  the 
dock  fixed  in  the  turret  of  thfit  church,  previous  to  the 
fire,  had  a  long  pendulnm  attached  tf>  it,  and  was  made  by 
Richard  Harris,  of  London,  i|i  1641,  which  was  e^ht  years 
prior  to  that  made  by  Qalileo.  The  anchor  pallets  were  i^•• 
(roduoed  by  Clement,  in  l^SQ,  as  also  the  cuf  torn  Qf  sus* 
pending  the  pendnhim  jrpm  a  cook  by  m^ans  of  a  piece  of 
watch-^ng.  The  meckanitm  qf  rep^^imf  by  n^eans  of 
pulling  a  string,  was  invex^ed  by  Barlow  in  1^76.  The 
cadh9$  ^h^^d,  tp  eontipue  the  clock  in  regular  mption  dunqg 
the  time  of  winding  ^p,  was  invented  by  Huygens  in  1^^  j 
but  this  was  afterwards  more  readily  effected  by  HarrispQ,  by 
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means  of  his  aiutiliary  spring  and  additional  ratchet.  Huy* 
gens  was  also  the  contriver  of  the  present  dial  work  fot 
changuig  the  hour  into  sixty  minutes,  by  the  addition  of  a 
liand  in  the  centre  of  the  clock*s  face. 

Clocks  were  applied  to  the  purposes  of  astronomy  so  early 
as  1484  3  and  in  1530^  Gemma  Frosius^  an  astronomer,  first 
suggested  their  use  at  sea  for  ascertaining  the  longitude. 

Musical  or  chiming  clocks  were  most  probably  invented  in 
some  of  the  monastic  institutions  of  Germany.  Burney 
notices  them  so  early  as  1580. 

From  the  above  concise  account  of  the  origin  of  clocks,  it 
is  evident  they  never  could  have  been  invented  by  any  one 
person^  but  myst,  as  Ferdinand  Berthaud  observes,  be  the 
result  of  successive  discoveries. 

The  earliest  mention  of  a  watch  is  that  said  to  have 
belonged  to  Robert  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland,  of  which  the 
following  account  is  given  by  the  Honourable  Danes  Bar^ 
rington:  ''Seven  or  eight  years  i^o  some  labourers  were 
employed  in  Bruce  castle  in  Fifeshire,  whare  they  found  a 
watch,  together  with  some  coin,  both  of  which  they  disposed 
of  to  a  shop-keeper  of  St.  Andrew's,  who  considering  the 
watch  as  a  curious  piece  of  antiquity,  sent  it  to  his  brother 
in  London :  the  outer  case  is  of  silver,  raised,  in  rather  a 
handsome  pattern,  over  a  ground  of  blue  enamel  5  and  I 
think  I  can  distinguish  a  cipher  of  R.B.,  at  each  comer  of 
the  enchased  work :  on  the  dial-plate  is  written,  Rohertus  B. 
Rex  Scotorum,  and  over  it  is  a  convex  transparent  horn^ 
instead  of  the  glasses  which  we  use  at  present :  now  Robertus 
B.  tlet  Scotorum  can  be  no  other  ^ng  of  Scotland  than 
Robert  Bruce,  who  began  his  reign  in  1305,  and  died  13S8  ^ 
for  the  Christian  name  of  Baliol,  who  succeeded  him,  was 
Edward,  nor  can  Robertus  B.  be  applied  to  any  later  Scottish 
king.'*  There  can  be  no  doubt  however  that  Barrington  was 
imposed  upon  by  some  designing  man  5  for  we  have  no  ac- 
count of  watches  for  near  two  centuries  afterwards,  when 


the  Germans  reduced  the  portaUe  spring  dock  into  the  size 
of  a  watch ;  but  the  exact  time  cannot  be  ascertained. 

According  to  some,  Lewis  XI.,  of  France,  who  died  about 
the  year  1483,  is  first  noticed  as  being  possessed  of  a  watch ; 
others  however  maintain  they  were  not  known  till  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Charles  V. :  it  seems  however  they  were 
common  in  France  in  1544  ;  and  that  the  corporation  of  the 
master  dock-makers  in  Paris  had  at  that  time  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  making  clocks,  alarums,  and  watches,  large  or 
small,  within  the  city.  Beckman  informs  us  that  in  Sir  Aston 
Lever's  museum  was  a  watch  made  in  1541 ;  and  Durham 
in  his  ''Artificial  Clock-maker,'*  published  in  1714,  mentiona 
a  watch  of  Henry  VIII.,  which  was  still  in  order.  In  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  watches  were  suspended  to  the  neck  or 
attached  to  bracelets.  In  Shakespeare's  ''Twelfth  Night," 
Malvolio  says,  "  1  frown  the  while,  and  perchance,  wind  up  my 
watch,  or  play  with  some  rich  jewel :"  they  must  therefore  at 
that  period  have  been  generally  known  in  England  ;  but  the 
hours  were  not  then  divided  into  minutes  3  and  cat-gut  sup- 
plied the  place  of  a  chain :  they  were  consequently  but 
indi£Perent  measures  of  time  till  the  introduction  of  the  halance 
spring  in  1658,  which  became  to  the  balance  what  gravity  is 
to  the  pendulum.  The  priority  of  this  invention  vtras  for  a 
<x>nsiderable  time  disputed  between  the  rival  mathematicians, 
Uuygens  and  Dr.  Hook,  but  is  generally  attributed  to  the 
latter. 

It  would  seem  that  watches  were  made  to  strike  the 
hour  almost  from  the  period  of  their  invention;  for  it  is 
stated  that  Lewis  XI.  having  his  watch  stolen  from  him  in  a 
crowd,  the  thief  was  detected  from  its  striking  the  hour :  the 
fiame  circumstance  is  also  related  of  Charles  V.  3  and  therefore 
little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  these  statements  5  but  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  early  watches  were  in  fact  but  very  small 
clocks  :  striking  watches  are  however  noticed  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth. 
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The  repeating  power  which  in  1676  had  been  given  to  the 
portable  clocks  by  Bartow,  led  other  artists  to  invent  various 
w&ys  of  leflfecting  the  same  purpose  :  but  its  application  to 
pocket«watch<es  was  not  known  before  the  time  of  James  II., 
wh^ki  it  is  relalted  Barlow  solicited  a  patent  for  the  Same,  but 
was  opposed  by  a  watch-maker,  named  Quare,  on  the  ground 
ot  ptioiity  of  invention  $  the  consequence  was  that  the  par- 
tiies  welr^  directed  to  produce  thdr  watches  before  the  king 
in  council.  Who  dcdded  in  favor  of  Quare :  the  difference 
betweeti  Hieih  Was  that  Barlow's  was  made  to  repeat  by 
l^shitag^  ih  two  pieces,  an  each  side  the  watch-box,  one  of 
which  repeated  the  hours  akid  the  other  the  quarters ;  whereas 
Xiuaie*s  was  "ihtidt  to  rep^t  by  a  phi,  which  faefitig  thrust 
in  (as  is  how  dohe  by  pti^ing  in  \h^  pendant  itsdf)^  repeated 
both  the  hour  and  quarter  at  once.  The  repeating  motion  is 
by  some  CEdled  the  $tobkton  motion,  fr^vtk  the  iionprovements 
l^veh  to  it  by  a  dock-maker  of  that  name,  who  wotked 
under  Gtatgt  titabam^  th^  successor  toTompion;  others 
call  it  the  French  mov^Yttent,  in  consequence  of  the  Ftimch 
bavihg  laid  claim  to  the  invention. 

CLOTH.  l*he  inventions  of  Weaving  bnd  spinning,  like 
many  others,  most  probably  originated  !from  sotne  aecidentid 
drcumstances,  for  w<iavhig,  when  r^dttced  to  its  original 
piindple,  is  nothing  tdore  than  the  interladng  of  t»t)ss  and 
paralld  threads  5  the  first  doth  was,  probably,  made  from 
rushes,  or  the  slender  stalks  dt  plarits,  and  is  now  csAled 
matting,  which  is  still  worn  by  rude  and  savage  nations  $  thus 
we  find  tbat  the  art  of  weieiving  Was  prior  to  tlhat  of  spinnhig, 
and  when  it  was  discovi^ed  that  the  delicate  and  short  fibres 
which  animals  and  vegetables  afford,  could  be  so  firmly  united 
by  twisting,  as  to  form  threads  of  any  required  length  and 
strength,  the  manufacturing  of  doth  cooimehced ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  period  when  this  was  effected  5 
^ough  it  must  have  been  known  to  the  Antediluvians,  for 
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gatlMBM  of  vAriottsUndsof  IliKad^aiicventlieeriMuneiitid 
parts  of  dress,  we  [MUrticttlafifled  by  Bioses  ts  being  in  use 
soon  afler  the  4ehige^  cuid  lie  speaks  of  them  witJiKmt  tbe 
leitft  indicatioti  of  tiieir  ttovelty,  or  the  meet  distant  hint  that 
the  manufocturifig  of  them  was  a  reeent  invention. 

The  Egyptians,  who  from  their  early  state  of  civilization, 
lay  dkiim  to  the  keiT«ntion  of  almost  all  tiie  osefiil  arts,  state 
thftt  their  Goddess  Isis  was  itit  invetitress  of  weavmg  $  and 
Herodotus  assures  iis>  that,  coatnuy  to  the  eastom  of  other 
nations,  the  ttien  wem  left  at  home  to  sfmi  and  weave,  whik 
the  women  were  employed  abroad  in  trade  and  busineas,  and 
it  is  certain  that  both  Maen  and  wooUen  gMments  were  in 
ase  anMdg  &ke  Egyptians  Bt  a  very  remiite  period.  '^  Ves* 
tut^s  0i  "fine  Ihien**  were  worn  l^  the  snpefior  tifficem  of 
Pharedb's  >CiMin>  as  early  as  in  the  tkne  of  Ae  BatriarA 
Jos^ih. 

WMwiiA  cefiion  were  afeo ^anciently  «8ed  In tiie  mttiufact 
ture  of  doth,  and  pitobably  from  their  being  natiural  produt^ 
tions,  preceded  linen,  made  fiiom  the  fibrous  parts  of  plants» 
for  We  find  by  tbt  Mosaic  law,  it  was  strictiiy  forbidden  i0 
intermix  Unen  and  tooMen  ^tlnvads  in  the  making  of  do^ ; 
and  although  the  word  cotton  is  not  to  be  found  in  «iy  ancient 
author,  ^ere  <ian  be  no  doalbt  but  ihat  the  bombjd^,  which 
hiss  been  taipi^operly  translatod  4ilk,  is  the  common  cotton 
tree  of  Hhe  East. 

The  BHittVffoctitfhig  (cf  doth  from  the  ludr  of  animals  is 
also  of  great  aptS^nity,  the  external  covering  of  the  taberr 
nacle  being  made  of  goajt*^  hsdr, 

CLUBS.  ^Sods^vneetbigs^soflsewhatttmilar  to  the  modem 
clubs  were  common  among  ike  Greeks^  as  were  also  those 
called  benefit  ckibg,  >ha?ing  a  common  dieat  or  bank  for 
the  relief  of  members  in  distress  5  in  this  country  they  axe 
noticed  during  the  SuEOn  government  under  4he  denomina- 
tion of  <3ilds.    A  Saxon  mumscnipt  in  the  Cottoman  library 
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contains  the  constitution  of  a  Gild  or  Sodalites,  by  Hick^ 
called  a  friendly  or  benefit  club>  which  was  established  at 
Cambridge.  In  Alcock's  treatise  on  the  poor  laws^  published 
in  l7B2f  mention  is  made  of  a  number  of  benefit  clubs,  as 
existing  at  that  period  in  the  West  of  England. 

COACHES,  or  covered  carriages,  are  said  to  be  the  inven-* 
tion  of  Erectorius,  the  fourth  king  of  Athens,  about  1400 
years  before  Christ ;  the  use  of  them  must  be  of  very  ancient 
date  in  India,  as  well  as  in  the  greater  part  of  Asia,  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  considered  a  great  disgrace  for  a 
woman  of  rank  to  be  seen  by  a  stranger,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  was  customary  for  them  to  accompany  their  husbands 
in  their  military  expeditions.  Coaches  were  introduced  into 
Rome  about  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  sera,  and 
carriages  resembling  our  post  chaises  drawn  by  two  horses, 
the  driver  sitting  upon  one,  are  seen  upon  the  paintings  of 
Herculaneum.  llie  continued  wars  in  which  the  Romans 
were  engaged  with  the  Groths  and  Vandals,  during  the  latter 
part  of  iAeir  empire,  rendered  it  e£feminate  to  be  seen  in  a 
covered  carriage,  and  afterwiards  the  spirit  of  the  feudal 
system  totally  banished  the  use  of  them. 

The  invention  of  the  modem  coach  is  claimed  by  the 
HungariiBUis,  even  to  the  very  name  :  they  inform  us  that  the 
place  where  coaches  were  first  made  was  called  Kotsee,  and 
that  king  Matthias  Cervinus  was  the  first  who  rode  in  a 
kochy  carriage,  but  the  time  is  not  mentioned.    In  an  edict 
published  by  Philip  the  Fair  of  France  in  1294,  he  directs, 
vnth  a  view  of  suppressing  the  luxuries  of  that  period,  that  the 
wives  of  the  citizens  should  be  prohibited  the  use  of  car- 
riages, consequently  they  must  have  been  at  that  period 
common  in  France  3  though  it  wa^  for  a  long  tuoae  consi- 
dered disgraceful  for  men  to  ride  in  carriages,  and  it  seems 
that  in  the  event  of  sickness,  noblemen  used  to  solicit  this 
permission  from  their  sovereigns  $  we  find  them,  however. 
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joumies,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  on 
the  occasion  of  public  solemnities  so  early  as  1433>  when 
Don  Ambrose  Trevasi  made  his  public  entry  as  ambassador 
into  Mantua  in  a  coach  5  and  in  1475,  the  Emperor  Frederic 
III.  visited  Frankfort  in  a  very  magnificent  covered  carriage. 
The  first  mention  of  a  carriage  in  this  country  is  thatr 
stated  by  Sir  William  Dugdale  in  his  history  of  St.  Fbul*s,  to 
have  been  used  by  St.  Eokenwald  about  the  year  675,  for 
conveying  him  (who  was  lame  and  infirm)  from  place  to  place 
to  preach  5  and  Stowe  relates  that  the  ladies  of  England  at  an 
early  period  made  use  of  a  kind  of  open  cars,  called  Whirlicotes* 
When  Richard  II.  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his  rebeUious  sub- 
jects, his  mother  rode  in  a  carriage ;  and  the  Queen  of  Henry  VI* 
was  discovered  in  her  chariot  aftar  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury^ 
in  1471.  In  1487>  on  some  state  occaiion,  the  Queen  of 
Henry VII,  and  the  king's  mother,  rode  in  a  chaise  covered  with 
a  rich  cloth  of  gold,  drawn  by  six  coursers,  also  harnessed  vrith 
the  cloth  of  gold,  and  accompanied  by  twenty-one  ladies, 
habited  in  crimson  velvet,  on  white  palfireys :  but  Stowe 
states  that  Walter  Rippon  made  a  coach  for  Henry  Fitz  Allen, 
Earl  of  Rutland,  in  1555,  which  was  the  first,  in  the  modem 
form,  that  was  ever  used  in  England  5  and  that  in  1564  the 
same  Walter  made  the  first  hollow  turning  coach,  with  pillars 
and  arches  for  her  Majesty,Queen  Elizabeth }  GuylliamBoonen, 
a  Dutchman,  being  appointed  the  Queen's  coachman,  who,  b}F 
his  skill  in  driving,  contributed  very  much  to  the  genera} 
introduction  of  coaches  among  the  nobility.  The  coaches 
used  at  this  time  had  a  canopy  supported  by  ornamented 
pillars,  and  the  body  was  surrounded  by  curtains  of  stuff  or 
leather,  which  might  be  drawn  up  as  occasion  required  ;  but 
the  weight  of  them,  the  clumsiness  of  their  construction, 
being  without  springs,  and  the  state  of  the  roads,  prevented 
their  being  commonly  employed  in  journies  even  by  ladies, 
lor  Queen  Elizabeth  rode  from  London  to  Exeter  behind  the 
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Lord  Chancellor,  and  even  towards  the  cloae  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  highways  in  tlie  immediate  vidnity  of 
London,  were  in  such  a  neglected  state,  as  to  render  it  almost 
impracticable  for  vdudes  of  any  description  to  be  driven 
upon  them.  It  was  a  long  time  before  the  coach  box  was 
added  to  the  body  of  the  coach ;  for  Strut  says  ''  the  eoach- 
HMin  joineth  a  horse  fixed  to  maleh  a  saddUe-horse  to  the 
eoach-tree,  then  he  idtteth  upon  the  saddle,-  and  when  there 
are  four  horses,  he  drove  those  that  went  before  him,  guidioig 
them  with  a  rein.'* 

Coaches  with  glass  windows  are  firat  noticed  in  1691,  when 
Mwy,  Infonta  of  Spain,  the  wife  of  tbeEnq>eror  Ferdinand  HL, 
rode  in  a  glass  carriage,  in  which  no  more  than  two  persons 
could  sit:  that  they  were  not  invented  earlier  is  probable 
fh>m  the  drcumstanoe,  that  if  the  coach  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  who  was  Assassinated  in  1610,  h»A  been  furnished 
with  glass,  he  would  have  becA  saved. 

It  cannot  be  exactly  stated  when  tfie  method  of  suspend- 
ing Hhe  body  of  the  carriage  firom  elastic  springs  was  disco- 
vered, bat  the  coadi  in  which  Lewis  XIV.  made  his  public 
entry  into  Flaris,  abovt  the  year  Idid,  appears  to  haise  hem 
of  this  construction. 

The  Buke  of  Buckingham,  in  1619,  was  the  first  person 
who  attached  six  horses  to  his  carriage ;  in  ridicule  of  which 
the  Sarii  of  Northumberland  had  eight. 

The  first  state  coaoh  noticed  in  our  history,  was  the  one 
made  for^Charles  I.,  v^ch  was  of  crimson  velvet,  adom^ 
with  gold. 

Hackney-coaches  receive  their  appellation  firom  their  being 
first  set  up  in  the  village  of  Hackney,  for  the  accommodation 
of  sudi  who  had  any  business  in  the  metropolis.  These 
coaches  began  to  ply  in  the  streets  of  London,  or  rather 
waited  at  the  Inns,  in  the  year  16^5,  they  were  twentf  in 
number,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Captain  Bailey, 
an  old  sea  officer. 
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Formally  the  common  method  of  traveUing  was  on  hone- 
back,  accompanied  by  a  ooorier  or  guide,  but  about  the  year 
1664  long  waggons  were  introduced,  and  contioued  till  the 
kiCroduction  of  SUtgC'^oaekes,  mentioned  by  Wood  in  his 
Diary  to  have  commenced  running  in  the  year  1661,  and 
he  informs  us  that  about  six  years  afterwards,  he  traydled 
from  London  to  Oxford  by  such  a  conveyance,  the  journey 
ocoupying  two  complete  days.  A  coach  was  afterwards  set 
up  called  the  '' Flying  Coach,"  which  completed  the  same 
Journey  in  thirteen  successive  hours,  but  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  discontinue  it  during  the  winter  months. 

COAL.  It  would  appear  from  the  writings  of  Theophlas- 
tos  that  this  mineral  substance  was  known  to  the  Greeks, 
and  used  by  theur  artificers  as  fbel  about  MO  B.  C.|  but  no 
noUce  of  it  is  taken  by  the  Romans,  uldess  it  is  the  lapb 
amphilites  which  they  manufoetured  into  toys,  nor  are  there 
any  beds  of  coal  to  be  found  in  Italy. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Britons  were  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  coal  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  parti- 
cularly within  the  precincts  of  Manchester,  which  are  ftir* 
nished  with  an  inexhaustible  abundance  of  it  $  and  that  the 
Romans  themselves  established  a  colliery  at  Benwell,  near 
NewT»stle.  Whitaker  assures  us  that  coals  were  used  as 
fuel  in  this  country  by  the  Saxons,  though  no  notice  is  taken 
of  them  by  the  Danes,  nor  even  by  the  Normans,  till  about 
the  year  1234,  when  Henry  III.  confirmed  the  charter  of  his 
father  to  Newcastle,  and  gave  the  townsmen  licence  to  d% 
coals  and  stones  in  the  common  soil,  without  the  walls  called 
the  Castle-Moor ;  but  the  use  of  them  seems  to  have  been 
principally  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle,  for 
wood  continued  to  compose  the  general  foel,  at  least  so  long 
as  the  forests  and  thickets  afforded  an  ample  supply  for  that 
purpose. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  I.  sea  coal  was  in  much  request  in 
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several  of.  the  city  trades^  though  it  was  soon  considered  as  a 
nuisance,  and  prohibited  as  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the 
people  j  nevertheless  these  trades,  observing  the  scarcity  and 
price  of  wood  daily  to  increase,  conceived  it  was  still  their 
interest  to  use  sea  coal,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition,  they 
therefore,  continued  the  trade  with  Newcastle;  and  in  1376 
we  find  a  regular  duty  of  sixpence  a  ton  on  all  coals  brought 
from  Newcastle^  soon  after  which  coab  were  used  as  fuel  in 
the  royal  palaces. 

In  the  middle  ages  coal  was  generally  known  under  the 
name  of  carbo,  which  was  also  the  term  for  charcoal ;  and, 
Fleetwood  conjectures  that  whenever  coals  are  mentioned 
in  6kl  accounts^  we  are  to  understand  charcoal  and  not 
sea  ooal,  which  was  brought  into  common  use  in  London 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  this  most 
probably  is  correct,  for  the  ejHthet  tnarinus  is  generally 
added  to  carbo  when  sea  coal  is  intended  as  in  the  wardrobe 
accompts  of  the  28th  of  Edward  I.,  1300,  where  ccurbanes 
marini  oecur  among  the  garrison  stores  of  Roxborough 
Castle  3  that  wood  and  charcoal  was,  however,  in  common 
use  in  houses  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  ap» 
pears  firom  an  order  in  council  by  Cromwell,  recommending 
coke  for  fuel,  that  the  timber  requisite  for  ship  •building  should 
not  be  encroached  upon.  The  method  of  extracting  the 
bituminooB  quality  from  coals  had  been  discovered  by  John 
Hacket,  in  1627>  who  obtained  a  patent  for  rendering  coals  as 
useful  as  wood  for  fuel  in  houses,  vnthout  damaging  the 
fomiture,  or  incommoding  the  inhabitants  with  smoke. 

COCHIN£AL.  That  species  of  the  insect  kermes  called 
ihe  coccus  ilicis  by  the  Romans,  fiom  its  being  found  on  the 
low  evergreen  oak  of  Asia^  was  used  as  a  dye  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, in  the  time  of  Moses  5  and  Fliny  states  that  the 
Romans  received  it  by  way  of  tribute  from  Spain,  where  it 
was  al9o  produced  in  considerable  quantities.    Soon  after  the 
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discovery  of  America  by  the  Spaniards^  it  was  found  that  the 
Mexicans  made  a  similar  use  of  the  kermes  for  dyeing  their 
cloths  and  painting  their  houses;  and  that  the  properties 
of  the  cochineal  of  South  America  were  so  incomparably 
superior  to  those  of  any  other  dye,  for  its  brilliancy  and  durtt** 
bility,  that  the  monopoly  of  it  was  considered  by  Spain  as  ex- 
tremely important. 

From  the  common  appearance  of  the  kermes  in  its  dried 
state^  it  was  formerly  imagined  to  be  the  berry  or  an  excres- 
cence of  some  vegetable  :  and  that  Fliny  was  of  this  opinion 
is  evident  from  several  passages  in  his  writings.  Flumier^  a 
Jesuit,  was  the  first  who  wrote  the  natural  history  of  the 
kermes,  and  the  method  of  collecting  and  extracting  the  dye 
from  them,  which  he  forwarded  to  Paris  in  169^  j  and  in 
1756,  Rolander,  one  of  the  scholars  of  Linnasas,  sent  him 
an  American  plant  with  the  insects  upon  it,  but  the  gardener, 
unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  present,  had,  to  the 
great  mortification  of  Linnaeus,  swept  off  the  vermin,  as  he 
called  it,  previous  to  his  planting  the  shrubs.  An  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  was  also  made  to  introduce  it  into  St.  Domingo, 
in  1777. 

The  kermes  being  now  considered  as  a  worm,  the  dye  from 
it  was  named  vermeil  by  the  French,  hence  its  derivative 
vermiHan.  Anderson,  however,  in  his  History  of  Commerce, 
states,  that  he  had  ascertained  that  the  insect  was  in  aH 
respects  the  same  as  our  British  lady-bird,  and  that  it  was 
purely  by  the  insects  fteeding  on  the  fine  red  juice  of  the 
Mexican  shrub,  that  it  acquired  its  auperior  excellence. 

The  Mexicans,  lEiccording  to  Herrara,  the  Spanish  historian, 
made  use  of  alum,  as  a  mordant  for  fixing  the  cochineal  dye, 
which  was  also  the  general  custom  in  Europe,  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  Drebbel,  the 
celebrated  Crerman  chemist,  discovered  the  e£Pect  of  the 
solution  of  tin  in  improving  the  dye.  It  is  related  that  hav- 
ing placed  in  his  window  an  extract  of  cochineal,  some  aqua 
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r^ia  accidentally  dropped  into  it  from  a  phial  above,  which 
on  its  way  had  come  in  contact  and  dissolved  a  portion  of  the 
tin,  connecting  the  small  panes  of  glass  together :  this  imme« 
dtately  converted  the  natural  purple  or  crimson  dye  of  the 
cochineal,  into  a  most  beautiful  dark  red  or  scarlet ;  and  the 
discovery  was  soon  afterwards  brought  to  perfection  by  his 
aon-in-law,  Kuffelar,  and  introduced  into  England  by  Dreb- 
bd  himself  in  1640,  under  the  denomination  of  the  Bow  dye, 
from  its  being  manufactured  at  Bow,  near  London  $  however 
the  word  scarlet  is  of  a  much  more  ancient  date,  and  is 
noticed  in  a  gr^t  of  Henry  III.  of  France  to  the  Count  of 
Clevefl,  of  some  territory  in  France  on  condition  of  delivering 
to  him  yearly  three  pieces  of  gcarlet  cloih  made  of  English 
wool. 

The  beautiful  pigment  carmmef  used  chiefly  in  miniature 
and  water  colour  painting,  and  sometimes  under  the  name  of 
rouge,  to  give  the  natural  bloom  and  appearance  of  youth, 
(for  whidi  purpose  it  was  used  by  the  Roman  ladies  in  the 
the  time  of  Augustus,)  is  made  from  the  kermes.  A  crystal 
box  containing  some  rouge,  was  discovered  at  Hecculaneum. 

COCK-FIGHTING.  The  origin  of  this  sport  is  of  great 
antiquity,  if  credit  may  be  given  to  Palmarius,  who  states  that 
the  sons  of  Midas,  king  of  Phrygia,  about  the  year  550  B.  C, 
had  a  serious  quarrel  at  a  quail  fight  $  and  cock-fighting  has  for 
ages  been  the  favourite  amusement  in  China,  and  among  the 
Malays  and  natives  of  the  Indian  islands.  Mlian  relates  that 
the  custom  was  introduce^  into  Athens  upon  the  fbUowing 
occasion : — "  Themistodes  on  his  march  against  the  Persians 
observed  two  cocks  fighting,  and  availed  himself  of  that 
opportunity  to  encourage  his  troops,  by  observing  that  those 
birds  did  not  fight  for  their  household  gods,  the  monuments 
of  their  ancestors,  or  for  liberty  or  glory,  but  solely  because 
they  had  that  god-like  and  noble  spirit  in  them  that  they 
would  sooner  die  than  submit/'    This  address  had  such  an 
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%lect  on  ibm  Giedant  that  by  gpneat  exertkMM  tliey  obtaioedl  t 
compkie  victory,  to  commemoratiB  whicb^  and  for  the  puT'*. 
pose  of  encouraging  noble  and  heroic  principles^  cock-fight^ 
iogwas,  by  aparticolarorder,  directed  to  he  aanuaUy  exhi- 
bited to  the  Athenians.  But  this  institution  was  afterwards 
abused  and  perverted  to  [a  common  pastime  and  barbarous 
amusement ;  and  it  is  even  stated  tliat  the  Greeks  introduced 
the  steel  spurs  with  which  they  armed  their  cocks  to  expedite, 
their  destruction^  and  also  by  giving  garlick  and  other  modes 
endeavoured  to  increase  their  irritability  and  courage. 

From  a  passage  in  Columella,  who  wrote  upon  agriculture 
and  domestic  animals,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Clandk|% 
it  would  seem  that  the  diversion  of  cock-fighting,  though 
still  practised  by  the  Grreeks,  was  not  then  introduced  among 
the  Romans,  though  soon  afterwards  both  quails  and  par* 
tridges,  as  well  as  cocks,  are  noticed  as  being  pitted  by  them 
for  the  purposes  of  fighting. 

The  game-cock  is  a  native  of  Britain,  at  least  was  in  the 
island  before  Ciesar*8  arrival,  and  it  is  probable  that  cock- 
fighting  was  introduced  by  the  Romans ;  according  to  Stow 
the  earliest  historicid  notice  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Fitz  Ste- 
phen's Life  of  Archbishop  Becket,  written  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  wherein  he  informs  us  that  ancienfly  on  Shrove^ 
Tuesday,  the  school-boys  used  to  brbg  cockt  qf'  the  game  to 
their  master,  and  delight  themselves  in  cock*-fig^ting  all 
the  forenoon,  since  which  a  barbarous  custom  hath  been 
instituted  on  this  day  of  throwing  at  cocks:  from  this 
time  the  diversion  has  continued  amongst  us,  and  vms  much 
encouraged  by  Henry  VIII.,  who,  it  is  supposed^  founded  the 
celebrated  national  cockpit  at  Westminster,  and  it  was  after- 
wards renewed  and  encouraged  by  Charles  II.,  who  introduced 
a  peculiar  breed  called  the  pUe  cocks,  which  are  still  in  great 
cequest. 

COFFEE.    Thb  beverage  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks 
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mid  Romaos^  and  b  altogether  a  modern  discovery ;  some 
say  it  originated  with  the  prior  of  an  Arabian  monastery^  who 
being  informed  by  his  shepherd  that  his  cattle^  if  they  ate  of 
the  berries  of  a  certain  shmb  in  the  plains  would  be  restless 
and  incapable  of  sleeping  during  the  nighty  was  curious  to 
prove  the  effect  of  it  upon  his  monies^  whom  he  found  very 
averse  to  midnight  prayer ;  others  say  that  the  custom  of 
druildngcoffise  was  brought  into  Arabia  from  Persia  by  Gem- 
maldan^  High  Priest  of  Aden,  a  city  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Red  Sea,  who  having  found  it  in  many  respects  beneficial, 
^  recommended  it  to  his  followers,  and  their  example  brought 
the  beverage  into  repute  at  Aden,  from  whence  it  found  its 
way  into  Mecca  and  Cairo.    The  introduction  of  it  into 
Constantinople  is  thus  related  by  fiatchevi,  the  Turkish  his- 
torian : — ''There  was  no  coffee  used  either  in  Constantinople 
or  any  other  part  of  Romelia,  before  the  year  96i  of  the 
Hejira ;  in  that  year  two  persons,  one  of  whom  was  a  native 
of  Damascus,  called  Chems,  and  another  from  Aleppo,  named 
Hakim,  came  to  Constantinople,  and  opened  two  shops  in  the 
quarter  Takhtekala,  where  they  sold  that  excellent  beverage : 
at  first  these  coffice-honses  were  only  resorted  to  by  the  indo- 
lent; bat  they  soon  became  popular  among  the  wits  and 
men  of  letters ;  and  their  reputation  was  such  that  many 
dbtinguished  personages,  always  excepting  ministers,  went 
to  them  idthoat  scruple  5  but  the  priests  declaring  that  they 
were  frequented  more  than  the  mosques,  and  that  all  sub- 
stances  roasted  to  charcoal  were  prohibited  by  the  law,  it 
became  necessary  to  remove  the  eihops  into  bye  streets : 
however,  some  years  afterwards  the  priests  revised  their  doc- 
trines and  dedared,  that  as  the  roasting  of  coffee  did  not 
really  convert  it  into  charcoal,  it  might  be  drank  without 
endangering  sdvationi   and  at  length  the   Grand  Viziers 
themselves  buOt  coffee-rooms,  and  got  a  sequin  or  two  dafly 
rent  for  them.*' 
John  Thevenot,  the  celebrated  traveller,  a  native  of  Paris, 
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about  the  year  1660  iairodaeed  thii  bevenige  ioto  .Fmaat} 
and  in  166S  it  was  brought  into  England  by  Edwards^  a 
Turkey  merchant:  it  is  stated  that  his  senrant^  a  Greek, 
named  Fasqua,  established  the  first  cofibe-house  in  Oeoige- 
yard,  Lombard-street }  though  others  assert  that  Bowman,  a 
servant  of  Jdr*  Hodges,  a  Levant  merchant,  first  set  up  a 
coffee-house  in  St.  Michael's  alley,  ComhiU,  in  165S,  whidh 
four  years  afterwards  was  followed  by  the  Haiabow  coffee* 
house,  near  the  Inner  Temple  Gate;  and  the  Bagnio  opened 
by  the  Turkey  merchants  in  1679. 

The  first  mention  of  coffee  in  our  statute-books  is  in  the 
year  1660,  when  a  duty  of  four-pence  was  imposed  on  eveqr 
gallon  of  coffee  sold.  In  the  commenoement  of  the  eigh* 
teenth  century  the  tree  was  brought  from  Mdcca  and  ^ant^ 
in  various  parts  of  South  America)  and  thus  the  berry,  wUcb» 
about  three  centuries  ago,  was  only  known  a0  an  article  of 
food  to  some  savage  tribes  in  the  confines  of  Al^rs^iuia  or 
Arabia,  has  made  its  way  through  the  whole  civili^  woHdt 
as  well  Mahometan  as  ChristiaB,  and  is  in  imivenal  request 
on  the  continent  of  Europe ;  though  tea  is  more  generally 
preferred  in  England. 

COFFIN.  In  the  earliest  times  people  were  mecely  buried 
in  their  cloatha  i  the  Egyptians  however  made  i9se  of  coffins  $ 
and  maay  of  stone  and  of  sycamore  wood  are  fiequently 
discovered  in  that  country.  Numa  nmmmended  this  mode  of 
burial  to  the  Romans  700  B.  C. ;  and  w«  read  that  the  body  /of 
Alexander  wasdeposited  in  a  golden  cc^  by  his  aucces^or 
Ptolemy.  The  wealthy  Romans,  towards  the  dose  of  tM«r 
empire,  were  buried  in  co£Guis,  and  jntn>daced  ^le  custoin  into 
this  country.  Arthur,  who  died  in  549,  was  buried  in  a  wooden 
coffin.  Sarcophagus  Ugneus,  at  Glastonbury,  and  stone  coffimu 
were  common  among  the  Saxons,  and  continued  till  ttM>t^ff;w» 
of  Henry  Vm.  5  but  burial  in  coffins,  as  a  unwenal  customs 
cannot  with  us  be  traced  much  beyond  a  century,  at  whicb 
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period  the  poor  were  sewed  up  io  ibeeu»  and  carried  to  the 
gmve  io  a  pariih  sbelL 

COIF.  Spelman  ooDJectores  that  this  kind  of  cap  was 
introduced  to  hide  the  tonsure  of  soch  renegade  clerks  as 
were  tempted  to  practise  in  the  secolar  ooarts,  notwith- 
standing tlieir  prohibition  by  canon,  and  that  the  antiqaity  of 
H  can  be  tiaoed  to  the  time  of  Henry  III. 

COIN.  The  exchange  of  one  commodity  for  another 
iceording  to  the  nratoal  wants  of  the  pnrties,  was  the  ordi- 
nary mode  of  traffic  in  the  first  agea  of  the  worid,  but  the 
inoonrenience  attending  it  most  soon  have  pointed  oat 
the  necessity  of  imposing  an  artificial  yafaie  upon  some 
metals  by  whkh  the  barter  might  be  facilitated,  and  silver, 
fkom  its  beanty  and  durability,  was  at  an  eaily  period  made 
use-of  iov  this  purpose ;  thus  we  read  that  when  Abraham, 
about  1860  fi.  C,  purchased  of  the  sons  of  Heth,  the  cave 
of  Blachpelah  as  a  burial  place  for  his  wife  Sarah,  he  gave  for 
it  four  hundred  shekels  weight  of  silver  (the  shekel  being 
equal  to  about  4dwt.  lS|gr.)  wbidi  he  weighed  to  l^ihron, 
for  the  Egyptians  had  no  coin  till  the  time  of  Alexander,  nor 
the  Hdbrews  tOl  about  150  B;  C.  Afterwards,  instead  of 
catting  and  weighing  the  metal  every  time  a  purchase  was 
made,  pieces  ready  cut  and  of  a  known  weight  were  intro- 
duced:  and  to  prevent  firaud  were  stampedby  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  process  of  time  the  name  of  the  jMince  or 
rukr  was  engraved  upon  them,  and  thus  coins  were  esta- 
blished. 

'  According  to  Herodotus,  the  Lydkms  coined  money  a 
%hou8and  years  before  the  Christian  sera,  and  about  a  century 
^afterwards  silver  was  coined  in  Greece  byPhedon,  king  of 
'AigoSi  and  gold  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  which  he  procured 
•lipom  the  mines  of  FhUippl  in  Thrace,  340 B.C.;  but  Mace- 
don had  a. silver  coinage  long  before  this  time,  and  it  is  said 
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that  aorae  of  the  ooioB  of  Akaumder  L^  500  B.  Ci>  ire  ttUI 
to'  be  met  with  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  and  are  the 
moiit  aodent  that  have  been  discovered.  In  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  the  Greek  coinage  was  carried  to  a 
very  high  state  of  perfection. 

The  first  Roman  coinage  was  of  brass  or  copper,  and  had 
ito  rise  iff  the  reign  of  Servius  Tnllins,  678  B.  C. »  it  waa 
named  the  At  Ubta,  because  actually  weighing  a  pomid,  but 
in  a  short  time  various  subdivisions  of  it  were  made*  and 
about  \90  B.  C.  the  As  itself  had  been  reduced  to  the  wei^ 
of  half  an  ounce.  Silver  was  coined  869  B.  C,  at  whiA 
time  the  denarius  weighed  ninety  grains^  but  in  the  time  of 
Vespasian  had  fallen  to  fifty«three  grataS^  and  Was  worth 
about  fifteen  ases,  or  seven-pe&oe  halQ^ei^  of  our  money* 
The  aureus,  or  common  gold  coin,  was  fiMt  issued  about  3M 
B.  C,  and  weighed  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  grains,  but  had 
fiEiUen  to  dine^^six  in  the  time  of  HeUdgabalus,  A.  D«  218, 
and  was  equal  in  value  to  twenty-five  denarii,  and  bek^ 
nearly  oH  the  same  siae  as  the  denarius^  was  called  the  aaretis 

Shapeless  pieces  of  copper  and  iron,  though  of  a  known 
weighty  were  employed  by  the  early  Britoas>  in  the  purohase 
of  ctittsmodities  till  Gunobelini  king  of  the  Triaobaatesj  who 
had  been  educated  in  the  court  of  Augustus*  established  a 
coiaage  in  imitatioti  of  the  Romans^  and  paid  Ua  tribute  to 
the  Emperor  in  coins  of  gold  and  silver*  but  on  the  second 
subjugation  of  the  Island  by  Claudius*  the  British  mint  was 
destroyed,  and  the  coins  df  Rome  wa«  introduced*  and  eon* 
tinned  in  circulation  till  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  silver  jmmn^ 
penwg  ov  pending  of  the  Saxons,  (from  pendo*  to  weigh)  and . 
the  denuriut  of  the)  Normans,  was  a  Roman  coin  ^  tfaoi^  il 
cannot  be  tmced  finrther  back  than  the  year  686*  fii>m  whiok 
period  it  continued  to  be  the  common,  and  very  frequently  thtt 
oi^  coin  current*  till  the  time  of  £dward  III.*  and  a 
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wries  of  it.  eztends  wilhont  naf  intermusioD,  excqyt  doimg 
the  reigoB  oi  John  and  Richaid  I.,  from  the  time  of  Egbert 
to  the  present  date  -,  these  pennies  weighed  originally  29|gr. 
troy :  this  was  the  weight  at  the  close  of  Edward  the  second's 
idgn^  bnt  a  gradual  reduction  from  that  time  took  place ; 
and  at  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign  die  sihrer  penny  had 
fidlen  to  its  present  weight  of  7  4-5th  grains.  Finkerton 
states  that  the  €M  Enghdi  peony,  or  Angiicns,  was  a  coin 
cdebimted  all  over  Europe  m  the  middle  ages,  and  almost  the 
only  money  known  in  the  Northern  kingdoms.  Till  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  the  penny  was  struck  with  a  cross  so  deeply 
indented,  that  it  could  be  eadly  divided  into  halflings  or  half- 
pence^ and  feorthlings  t>r  farihmgi,  ttumgjtk  It  is  supposed  a 
separate  coinage  of  silver  half-pennies  was  made  in  the  reign 
of  the  two  first  Williams,  or  at  any  rate  in  the  time  of 
Henry  I. 

The  Saxons  introduced  the  Sceatta,  a  coin  similar  to  the 
penny  ^  also  a  copper  coin,  caUed  the  styca,  two  of  ndiich 
were  equal  to  a  feorthliog  ^  and  in  Domesday-book  is  called 
a  nuie:  this  coin  was  cfaieiy  confined  to  the  kingdom  of 
Northumbria. 

Henry  III.  in  1257  issued  the  first  gold  coin  in  this  country, 
which  was  called  the  gold  penny,  and  equal  to  twenty  of  the 
silver  in  value  :  no  other  gold  coin  was  struck  till  the  Flo- 
rence of  Edward  III.  in  1344,  about  which  time  the  old 
cross  gave  way  to  armorial  bearings,  which  now  first  appear 
on  Engtish  coins,  and  gold  became  common  in  Europe. 

In  1694  Elizabeth  issued  a  small  copper  cohu^e  called  a 
half-penny,  in  order  to  check  the  circulation  of  the  leaden 
tokens  among  the  trades-people,  which  had  been  introduced 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  5  and  James  issued  his  royal 
fjEirthing  tokens  in  1616  :  in  1679  Charles  II.  had  copper  half- 
pence and  farthings,  with  the  royal  bust  and  Britannia :  but 
disputes  arising  respecting  the  value  of  the  copper,  tin  far- 
things and  half-pence  were  coined  in  1684,  and  continued  till 
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1693,  when  they  were  cdled  in,  and  a  regokur  copper  coin^ 
established. 

Sovereigns  of  gold  and  crowne  of  sliver  were  coined  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  as  also  the  silver  $hiUmg,  so  named 
from  the  German  schilling,  which  was  first  struck  at  Ham- 
burgh in  140f :  half'Crowns  and  sixpences  of  silver  were 
coined  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  -,  and  the  guinea,  so  called 
from  its  being  made  of  the  African  gold,  in  1663. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the   Egyptians  cut  and 

weighed  their  metal  in  the  presence  of  the  seller,  not  having 

any  coin  of  their  own ;  and  that  the  first  regular  coinage  had 

its  rise  in  Lydia  :  this  coinage  was  probably  efiected  by  the 

same  means  as  those  made  use  of  by  the  Greeks,  who  after 

having  purified  the  metal,  made  it  into  a  small  round  ball,  and 

placing  it  between  two  dies,  fixed  the  imiMresskxi  by  repeated 

strokes  of  the  hammer,  which  method  was  also  adopted  hf 

the  Romans,  though  at  first  they  cast  their  brass  coins  ia 

moulds  ',  and  was  generally  practised  in  the  middle  ages 

till  the  year  1553,  when  the  more  powerful  operation  of  the 

mill-screw  was  invented  by  Antoine  Bucher,  a  Frenchman  f 

and  a  few  years  afterwards  introduced  into  England.   Owing 

however  to  some  defect  in  the  machinery,  it  was  soon  laid 

aside,  and  the  hammer  resumed  till  1602,  when  the  mill  was 

finally  established  in  our  mint :  soon  after  which  a  method  of 

graining  was  invented  on  the  edge  of  the  coins,  to  prevent 

their  being  injured  by  cb'pping  or  wearing :  legends  on  the 

edge  occur  in  1651 ;  though  they  had  been  used  in  France  a 

century  earlier ;  and  mUling,  the  crenaiion  of  the  Romans,  in 

1663. 

The  Macedonians  first  engraved  upon  their  coins  the  por- 
trait of  their  kings,  which  custom  was  not  adopted  by  the 
Romans  till  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar,  when  the  prac- 
tice became  general,  and  is  now  universally  followed  in 
all  civilized  states,  except  those  governed  by  Mahometans> 
who,  in  detestation  of  images,  inscribe  only  the  name  and 
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titlef  of  the  prince^  and  on  the  reverse  the  name  of  the  eoin, 
and  the  year  of  the  Hejira  in  which  it  was  issued. 

The  Romans,  according  to  Paucton,  were  the  first  wtK> 
taught  the  world  the  criminal  art,  as  he  calls  it,  of  debasing 
the  purity  of  metals  intended  for  coins  by  alloy  >  but  this 
had  been  previously  practised  by  the  Maeedonlans,  who  dis- 
ooverad  that  gold  or  silver  in  its  pure  state  was  of  too  soft 
and  flexible  a  nature  for  common  use^  and  therefore  required 
some  harder  metal  to  be  mixed  with  it. 

COSE,  rSM  CoalJ 

COLLARS,  as  an  ornament  of  knighthood,  were  intro- 
duced in  the  reig»  of  Henry  IV.  The  collar  of  S.  S.  was  first 
worn  by  the  Society  of  S.  Simplicius,  in  honour  of  Simplicius 
and  Faoitinns,  Roman  senators,  who  suffered  martyrdom  with 
a  collar  or  chain  round  their  necks,  under  Dioclesian. 

COIX>NELS,  and  Lieutenant-Colonels,  are  noticed  in  the 
commeneement  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

COLUMN.  This  kind  of  architecture  or^nated  with  the 
Assyrians,  and  was  adopted  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

COMB.  N^lect  of  combing  the  hair  was  deemed  by  the 
Romans  a  mark  of  military  bravery :  the  Britons  had  combs, 
though  they  made  little  use  of  them  till  the  arrival  of  the 
Danes.  An  ivory  comb  and  looking-gkss,  or  mirror,  was 
presented  by  Pope  Boniface  in  597  to  Etheburge,  the  daughter 
of  Ethdbert,  King  of  Kent. 

COMET.  The  Chinese  astronomers  noticed  a  comet  near 
the  star  Antares,  5^  B.  C. :  but  the  course  of  one  was  first 
regularly  described  by  Nicephoras  Gregoras,  A.  D.  1337. 
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OOlfMON  Prayer.  The  Utuigy  of  the  English  churah 
wad  originally  composed  in  ]547«  and  brought  into  general 
use  tiie  following  year :  it  was  rerisad  in  the  year  1553^ 
having  the  Confession  and  Absolution  added  to  it,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  ten  commandments  at  the  commencement 
of  the  communion  service,  whilst  many  prayers  fiivouring  of 
the  Roman  superstition  were  omitted  :  in  this  state  it  con- 
tinued, except  during  the  short  period  of  Mary's  reign,  until 
the  accession  of  James  I.,  when  a  review  of  the  prayer-book 
became  one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  reign ;  and  among  other 
alterations,  that  part  of  the  church  catechism  which  treated 
of  the  sacraments,  was  introduced:  some  few  alterations 
were  made  in  the  Liturgy  in  the  I4th  Charles  II.,  since  which 
no  diange  worthy  of  notice  has  been  attempted. 

COMMONS.  This  distinct  portion  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment commenced  in  1^64,  when,  in  lieu  of  the  lesser  barons 
formerly  summoned  to  the  Parliament  by  the  Sheriff  of  the 
County,  the  people  were  empowered  to  elect  their  own  repre- 
sentatives, which  privilege  was  general  till  the  time  of 
Henry  VI.,  when  the  right  of  voting  for  county  members 
wa0  restricted  to  freeholders  of  forty  shillioga*  rent      «(h. 

It  is  not  certain  at  what  precise  time  the  Coimnona  of 
England  began  to  sit  in  a  separate  house ;  but  probably  it 
took  place  soon  after  the  system  of  election  was  established 
— at  any  rate  it  was  prior  to  the  year  1376,  as  we  find  Peter  de 
le  More  was  then  speaker :  the  members  were  remunerated  for 
their  attendance  9ia  late  as  Elizabeth's  reign.  Lord  Fraoeis 
Russell,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  was  the  first  nobleman 
who  in  1549  accepted  of  a  seat  hi  the  House  of  Commons; 

COMPANY.  The  earliest  association  of  persons  in  this 
country  for  the  promotion  of  a  particular  branch  of  trade,  and 
sanctioned  by  tlie  authority  of  governmcQt,  was  that  of  the 
Company  of  Weavers,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  llTOj  and 
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t»  in  a  work  of  this  descriptioii  a  reference  to  the  period  of 
the  establishment  of  the  various  trading  eompanies  may  lie 
frequently  desirable^  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  them  i» 
given. 


African 1072 

Apothecaries  -    .    -    -  1617 

Armorers 142S 

Bakers 1807 

Barber  Sargeons      -    -  1808 

Blacksmitbs    -    -    •    -  1A77 

Bowyers 1682 

Brewers     -----  1427 

Bricklayers  and  Tylers  -  1 568 

Batchers 1604 

Carpenters      -        -    —  1344 

Cloth-workers     -    -    -  1482 

Gloek*makers      -    -    -  1682 

Coach  ft  Harness-makers  1677 

Comb-makers      .    -    -  1686 

Cooks 1481 

Coopers     -    -    -    -    .  1500 

Cordwainers  -    -    -    -  1410 

Carriers 1605 

Cutletrs 1418 

Dyers    ------  1478 

Distillers 1688 

Drapers     .    .    -    -    .  1488 

Embroiderers      -    -    .  1561 

Fan-makers    -    -    -    -  1701 

Farriers     •    -    -    -    -  1678 

Felt-makers    -    -    -    -  16o4 

Fishermen      .    -    -    -  1687 

Fishmongers  .    -    -    -  158Qi 
Fletchers   -    -    -    -    - 

Foonders   •    -    -    -    -  1614 

Frame-work  knitters,*)  yqq/l 

or  stocking  weaf  ei;|/ 

Frniterers  -    -    -    .    -  1604 

Gardeners      -    -    -    -  1616 


Oirdleri 

Glass-sellers  and  look-  V 

ing-glass  makers       ^ 
Glaziers    and    glass  1 

painters     -    -    -    J 
Gloyers      -    -    -    -    - 
Gk»ld  and  siWer  wire-  \ 

drawers     -    -    -    J 
Goldsmiths     -    .    -    . 
Grocers,formerly  call-1 

ed  Pepperers  -  J 
Gunsmiths  -  .  -  . 
Haherdashers  -  -  - 
Hatmakers  .  .  -  . 
Hat-band-makers  -  - 
Homers  -  -  -  -  - 
Inn-holders  -  -  -  • 
Joiners  and  Ceilers  -  - 
Ironmongers  -  -  -  - 
Leather-sellers  -  -  - 
Lorimers  -  -  -  -  - 
Masons  -  .  -  -  - 
Mercers  -  -  -  -  - 
Merchant  Taylors  -  - 
Masicians  -  -  .  -  - 
Needle-makers  -  -  - 
Painter  stainers  -  - 
Parish  Clerks  .  -  - 
Patten-makers  -  -  - 
Pewterers  -  -  .  - 
Plaisterers  -  -  .  . 
I^n-makers  -  -  .  . 
Plamhers  -  -  -  -  - 
Ponlterers  .  .  -  . 
Sadlers      .    .    .    ,    . 


446 
664 

637 

638 
683 

302 
844 

638 
447 

688 
688 
515 
570 
402 
382* 
488 
410 
808 
466 
604 
650 
580 
289 
670 
468 
500 
686 
611 
508 
28» 
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Baiters       .....  1666  Tobacoo-pipe-makers    -  1668 

Scri?ener8      .    .    ^    .  ]61d  Tin-plate-workers    -    -  1670 

Shipwritrhts    ....  1606        Tamers 160g 

Silk-throwers       •    -    -  16S0        Vintnen 1840 

Silk-men 1681  Upholders       .    ~    .    .  1627 

Skinners 1825  Watermen       ....  1700 

Soap-makers        ...  1680  Wax- chandlers    -    .    -  1464 

•Stareh-makers     -    -    -  1689  Weavers    -    ....  1170 

Stationers       ....  1557  Wool-men      .    -    .    - 

Tallow-chandlers     -    -  1461  Wheel-wrights    -    •    -  1670 

East  India  Company,  Some  maintain  that  Alfred  sent  his 
ships  to  Alexandria  to  receive  merchandise^  which  he  procured 
frt>m  India  and  Persia,  by  means  of  the  Red  Sea  5  aad  that,  in 
his  reign  Sighelm,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  visited  India,  taking 
with  him  gifts  for  the  christians  at  St.  Thomas,  and  bringii^ 
spices  and  precious  stones,  some  of  which,  William  of  Mahns- 
bury  relates,  were  to  be  seen  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Sher*- 
bome  5  but  it  is  generally  understood  that  our  first  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  India  commenced  in  1591^  when  three 
ships  were  fitted  out  for  that  country,  one  of  which  only 
reached  India  in  a  very  distressed  state,  and  its  commander. 
Captain  Lancaster,  returned  in  another  vessel,  having  been 
three  years  absent ;  but  he  gave  such  a  fiivourable  report 
of  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  prosecution  of  the 
trade,  that  a  regular  company  was  established  for  this  pur- 
pose, on  the  31st  of  December,  1600,  which  was  dissolved 
by  Cromwell  in  1655,  and  the  trade  thrown  open  $  however, 
a  new  company  was  formed  in  1661,  which  in  1698  was 
opposed  by  another  body  of  merchants,  that  commenced 
trading  to  India.  In  1702,  both  these  companies  agreed  to 
join  their  interests  and  form  one.  company,  under  the  title 
of  the  United  Company  of  Merchants  of  £ngland  trading 
to  the  East  Indies. 

•  •       • 

COMPASS.    Though  Pythagoras,  Thides,  and  the  ancient 
philosopher^,  were  acquainted  with  the  attractive  property  of 


the  magnet,  they  altogether  overlooked  its  directive  power, 
by  which  a  commereial  iotercourse  has  been  established 
between  the  most  distant  nations^  and  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  shape  and  size  of  the  world  acquired.  Many  suppose 
the  compass  was  known  in  China  in  the  time  of  the  Empe- 
ror Cheninguis^  1120  B.  C,  and  that  Tcheou  Kong,  about  a 
century  afterwards,  gave  to  certain  merchant!  who  had 
visited  China,  a  TcM*nan  or  compass,  which  would  enable 
them  to  return  home  by  a  shorter  route.  The  earliest  men- 
tion of  the  codnpass  in  Europe,  is  in  the  woric  of  Guigit  de 
Povins,  a  Freneh  poet,  written  in  1180,  and  quoted  by  Claude 
Fanchet  itt  his  Recuil  de  Vorigvnt  de  la  langu$  ei  poeme  Eran*' 
cats,  wherein  he  observes  that-*^ 

Par  la  vf  rtu  de  la  manete 

On  il  fers  volenter  se  joint. 

Quant  il  ntiis  est  tenebre  et  bftioe. 

Con  ne  voit  estoile  ne  Imie, 

Parce  sont  il  mariner  cekHe, 

De  la  droit  voir  tenir. 
'iht  Venetians  state  chat  their  eountfymanj  ftfafco  PmiIo, 
foroflght  the  knowledge  of  the  compass  from  Chimt  into 
Europe,  in  the  year  1260  ^  while  the  Neapolitans  assert  that 
John  de  Gioga,  a  noble  citiceti  oi  Amalfi,  first  diseovered  the 
Mariner*s  Compass,  about  the  ye«r  1302,  h^  cons^uence  of 
Whieh  tlfe  coihpass  is  adsAmed  in  the  arms  of  the  territory  of 
Fi^kicipatd,  in  which  provkice  Amalfi  is  situated,  and  that  the 
flettf-de-lis  Was  placed  ail  the  North  in  compliment  to 
OhttAei  of  Anjoti,  then  prince  of  Naples. 

Hw  vurtaiion  or  declinatiM  of  the  needle  fk'om  its  true 
merklian  wad  uotieed  by  Cdtttmbus  in  his  voyage  to  Atairkmy 
aM  that  the  vitiation  itself  tuctuated,  was  disGovei«d  by 
Muir,  in  1612.  The  dtp,  or  inclination  of  the  needle  to 
point  below  the  horizon,  was  first  noticed  by  Norman  in  1581. 

COMPAai^BS.    Thii  maitteaHitAeal  instraneat  im  Mm- 
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iously  tiflcribed  to  Talaus^  the  nephew  6f  Daedalus :  8eve«l 
Were  discovered  at  Herculaneum ;  and  among  the  nnmber>  a 
pair  of  reducing  compasses :  caUper  compaaes,  with  arched 
legs  for  taking  the  diameter  of  convex  or  concave  bodies,  wen 
invented  in  1540  by  Geo.  Hartman,  a  native  of  Nurembeiig. 

CONCHOLOG  Y.  From  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Pliny, 
the  great  naturalists  of  Greece  and  Home,  it  would  appear 
that  the  study  of  oonchology  was  not  overlooked  in  their 
Ume.  The  first  among  the  modems  who  attempted  a  classi- 
fication of  shells,  was  John  Daniel,  a  Professor  of  Medicine, 
in  the  University  of  Keil,  1675. 

CONSTABLES  of  Hundreds,  or  High  Camtabies,  were  first 
appointed  by  Edward  1. 5  and  the  common  or  petty  contta-' 
Ue$  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

CONSTELLATIONS.  The  division  of  the  heavens  into 
constellations  is  probably  as  ancient  as  astronomy  itself  3  seve- 
ral of  them  are  mentioned  in  Job  :  the  Greeks  had  but  forty- 
eight  constellations^  including  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac  1 
to  this  number  the  moderns  have  added  about  forty-five. 

CONVOCATION,  (See  Clergy  J 

COPPER.  This  metal  is  noticed  in  the  eariiest  periods  of 
history,  and  was  applied  by  the  Egyptians  to  a  variety  of 
purposes.  Hesiod  notices  its  being  used  in  the  roofing  d£ 
houses :  the  Romans  fabricated  the  greatest  number  of  their 
utensils  with  it :  and  vessels  4of  copper,  lined  with  silver, 
instead  of  the  modem  method  of  tinning,  were  discovered 
at  Herculaneum,  (TSee  Bras^:) 

t 

CORDAGE;  The  Romans  acquired  from  the  Carthagi- 
nians the  art  of  working  up  the  vegetable  production/  called 

3g 
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spartum  or  JancI^  into  ropes,  and  taught  it  to  the  Britons 
•— Iwne&to  this  day  old  cables  and  ropes  are  distinguished 
among  British  sailors  by  the  name  of  junk.  In  the  time  of 
Augustus,  hemp  was  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  sail-cloth ; 
and  aflterwards  hempen  cordage  became  common. 

CORK.  The  baric  of  this  tree,  the  phellos  of  the  Greeks 
and  4i]d>er  of  the  Romans,  seems  to  have  been  applied  by  the 
andents  tc^as  many  purposes  as  at  present,  viz. :  as  floats  to 
the  fishermen's  nets,  anchor  buoys,  soles  for  shoes,  and 
(according  to  Pliny)  as  stoppers  to  jars  and  vessels ;  though 
other  substances^  such  as  pitch,  vmx,  &c.,  were  generally 
made  use  of  for  that  purpose :  it  is  singular  however  that  glass 
bottles,  which  were  introduced  in  the  fifiteenth  century,  had  no 
cork-stoppers  till  near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  they  were  first  used  in  the  apothecaries'  shops  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  stoppers  of  wax,  which  were  more  trouble- 
some and  expensive,  laid  aside« 

€X)IIN.  It  Is  supposed  that  in  the  first  ages  men  lived  on 
the  spontaneous  firuit  of  the  earth,  as  acorns,  and  the  nut  or 
mast  produced  by  the  beech.  Any  attempt  to  trace  the  cul- 
tivation of  com  must  be  absurd ;  for  it  was  known  to  the 
Eg3rptians  long  before  the  &bulous  accounts  of  Isis  and  Ceres. 

From  tiie  poor  state  of  agpricidture  in  England  during  the 
SaxdB  period,  the  exportation  of  com  was  prohibited,  whilst 
the  lmp(Mrtatv>n  of  it  was  freely  invited :  however,  in  the 
seventeenth  year  of  Richard  If .  an^aot  was  passed,  permitting 
the  expmtation  of  com,  on  payment  of  the  customary  duties ; 
and  in  1436,  it  was  directed  tbH  exportation  should  be  allow«d 
when  wheat  was  under  six  shiHings  and  eight-pence  per 
quarter  3  and  that  the  importation  should  only  be  permitted 
when  the  wheat  had  risen  to  that  price ;  and  this  system,  with 
reference  to  the  value  of  (com,  as  compared  with  thai  of 
specie,  has  ever  since  been  acted  upom 


Corn  Faetars  or  Broken  were  not  emi^yad  till  about 
the  year  1745 :  the  origin  of  them  ia  thus  noticed : — '*  The 
fiumera  ooast-ways  used  to  attend  Bear  Quay  once  a-week 
with  samples  of  the  various  sorts  of  gfn&n  then  lyiqg  in  the 
Tessels  on  the  river ;  it  however  frequently  happened  that  the 
formers  were  forced  to  return  hcmie  without  having  disposed 
of  their  graiuj  and  as  the  Essex  growjers  principally  used  tiie 
Bull  Inn  in  Whitechapel^  (which  the  buyers  also  on  that 
account  frequented)  some  of  them  who  had  a  good  opinion 
of  the  landlord^  whose  name  was  Johnson^  bf^an  to  leave 
theur  samples  with  him^  to  be  sold  at  fixed  prices;  .and  after- 
virards  entrusted  him  with  discretionary  powers  as  to  maiket 
prices,  which  he  managed  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
buyers  and  sellers,  that  in  a  short  time  he  opened  9l  little 
counting-hous»^  on  Bear  Quay,  and  called  himself  the  com^ 
foctor  of  the  Essex  fhrmers,  in  which  business  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  and  grandson.** 

CORONETS  were&rst  as^gned  to  earis  by  fienorylll.f 
but  John  of  Eltham,  second  son  of  Edward  11.,  was  the  first 
who  wore  a  coronet.  Selden  says  that  Audomer  d*  Valence,. 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  had  a  coronet-— 16  Edw.IL  The  mar- 
qius's  coronet  was  granted  by  Riehardll.  -,  Mid  the  viscount's 
in  the  time  of  James  I. :  the  barons'  had  only  acrimson  cap^ 
turned  up  wiUi  fiir,  till  the  coronet  was  aUoWed.  them  by 
Charles  II. 

COTTON.  It  is  stated  that  the  cotton  plant  was  aqcieatly^ 
to  be  found  only  in  Egypt,  and  that  the  down  of  k  W9&fiBbri- 
cated  into  garments,  to  be  etckisively  worn  by  the  priests : 
the  raw  material  was  introduced  into  Ewnope  long  before  the 
discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  f 
and  it  appears  in  Hacluyt*s  Collection  of  Voyages,  that  this 
country  was  supfdSed  with  it  from  the  Levant  by  the  Genoese 
vessels  in  1430;  but  afterwards  the  trade  was  entirdy  eiw 
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groBsed  by  the  merchants  of  Antwerp ;  and  the  mannfacture 
of  cotton  doth  had  been  brought  to  considerable  perfSection 
in  Flanders,  when  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants  com- 
menced, under  Philip  II. 

It  is  singular,  that  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  term 
cotton  was  frequently  applied  to  goods  manufactured  wholly 
of  wool;  and  therefore  the  Manchester  cottons  and  Welch 
coiUms  of  that  day  were  a  species  of  woollen  cloth,  as  is  the 
ease  with  the  present  Kendal  cottons,  which  are  manufiEu?tured 
entirely  of  wool,  and  that  of  the  coarsest  kind,  and  this  has 
existed  for  near  five  eenturies. 

The  first  certain  information  respecting  the  cotton  manu- 
flusture  of  this  country  is  contained  in  Lewis  Robert*^^ 
*'  Treasure  of  Traffic,'*  published  in  1641,  wherein  he  states 
that  the  people  of  Manchester  buy  cotton-wool  that  comes 
from  Cyprus  and  Smyrna,  and  work  the  same  into  fustians, 
vermilions^  and  dimities,  which  are  sent  to  London,  and  sold 
or  exported. 

Firior  to  the  year  1767  the  mode  of  spinning  was  confined 
to  the  well-known  domestic  machine  called  the  one-thread 
wheel;  and  the  manu&cture  of  cotton  doth  was  one  of  the 
humblest  of  our  domestic  arts,  and  confined  chiefly  to  the 
fire-side  and  cottage  of  the  labouring  poor  of  Lancashire : 
but  the  introduction  of  the  spinning  jenny  by  Hargreaves  in 
that  year,  and  the  improvements  made  to  it  by  Arkwright's 
rollers  in  1769,  brought  the  'manufacture,  from  a  com- 
parative state  of  insignificance,  at  once  into  a  vigour  and 
activity  which  has  no  parallel ;  and  it  became,  in  the  short 
period  of  thirty  years,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  im- 
portant branches  of  our  national  industry. 

The  following  history  of  a  pound  weight  of  manufieustured 
cotton  may  shew  the  importance  of  the  trade  to  this  country  : 
the  wool  came  from  the  East  Indies  to  London,  from  thence 
it  went  to  Lancashire,  where  it  was  manufactured  into  yam ; 
ffotti  Manchester  it  was  sent  to  Paisley,  where  it  was  woven  $ 
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H  was  next  sent  into  AyrsMre  to  be  tamboured  >  from  thence 
to  DombarUm  •  to  be  hand-sewed^  and  again  returned  to 
Paisley ;  fh>m  wlienoe  it  was  sent  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
county  of  Reufrew  to  be  bleached  5  it  was  afterwards  finished 
at  Glasgow^  and  prepared  for  the  London  market ;  the  ser- 
vices of  one  hundred  and  fifty  people  being  required  In  the 
manufticture  of  this  small  quantity  of  cotton^  by  which  the 
value  had  increased  two  thousand  per  cent. 

The  total  value  of  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Britain  is 
computed  at  thirty  millions  sterlings  and  the  nmnber  of  per- 
sons employed  at  half  a  million. 

«  COUNTY.  In  the  time  of  Ethebed,  978,  the  counties  of 
England  were  but  thirty-two  in  number^  viz. : — Kent,  Surrey, 
Sussex,  Hampshire,  Dorsetshire,  Wilts,  Somerset,  Devon, 
Cornwall,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Shropshire,  Cheshire,  Berks, 
QjLibrd,  Gloucester,  Stafibrd,  Derby,  Nottingham,  Lincoln, 
Northampton,  Leicester,  Norfolk,  Sufiblk,  Huntingdon,  Cam- 
bridge, Bedford,  Warwick,  Hertford,  Essex,  Middlesex,  and 
Buckingham  :  William  the  Conqueror  added  Yorkshire,  and 
afterwards  Lancashire  and  Durham,  which  were  probably 
parts  of  Yorkshire :  the  re-uniting  of  the  three  counties  of 
Cumberland,  Westmoreland>  and  Northumberland,  formerly 
held  by  the  Scots,  made  up  thirty-eight  counties :  it  is  not 
Ibiown  when  Rutland  was  made  a  distinct  county :  the  thir- 
teen Welch  counties  were  added  by  Edward  I.  and  Henry  VIU. ; 
and  thus  the  present  number  of  fifty-two  counties  for 
England  and  Wales  were  completed. 

COURSING  was  a  favourite  amusement  among  the  Gauls, 
and  is  noticed  by  'Arian,  who  flourislied  A.D.  150 :  it  was 
introduced  into  this  country  by  the  Romans,  and  both  the 
Saxons  and  Normans  were  partial  to  it :  the  present  laws  of 
coursing  were  drawn  up  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth :  formerly  the  deer  and  fox  were  coursed  as  welt 
as  the  hare. 


€OVSNTR¥.  The  popular  phiMe  of  fleodiug  those  whom 
you  dislike  to  Covcntiy,  finttoa  says,  origiuated-duriBg^  the 
civil  wars,  wiwn  the  fiinningham  people  sent  tiie  royalist 
prisoners  fbr  safety  to  GoveDtry. 

OOVERCHIEF,  vor  K^erchief,  a  part  of  the  female  dress, 
is  as  ancient  as  the  c^th  oentury,  at  whidi  time  it  was  warn 
by  the  Anglo-Saxoas.  • 

COWS*  One  or  more  miksh  cows  were  jfbrmerly  kept  for 
the  general  use  of  the  village ;  cow-houses  were  not  genera! 
tin  the  thirteenth  century. 

COW-POX.    (ISee  VaceinationJ 

CRADLE.  The  first  we  read  of  in  this  country  is  that  of 
JEienry  V.>  whidi  was  swaqg  between  tvfo  pests ;  they  were 
used  by  the  Romans^  and  in  the  middle  ages  Theocritus  m«i- 
tions  rocking* 


CRANES.    Iftihe  Saxon  period  we.hear  «f  tame  cnmes, 
who  stood  befoi^  the  table  at  dinner* 
Cranes  feriaising  we^ts  were  used  by  the  Romans. 

CRANIOLOGY.  The  science  of  discovering  the  diffiuMI 
fiiculties  of  the  mind  firom  the  form  of  the  cranium  has  bem 
attributed  to  Dr. Gall^  a  j^ysidan  of  Vienna,  in  1800$  but 
Hamilton,  in  his  late  work  on  this  subject,  refers  the  origin  of 
the  art  to  John  Raban  de  Retham,  who  published  a  tract  upon 
craniology  in  the  year  1600,  in  which  the  terms  have  the 
same  general  termination  of  tea  as  given  to  tkem  by  Gall ; 
thus  the  ancient  German  speaks  of  the  cellula  imaginativa, 
menwritioa,  esHmativa,  cogitiva,  &c.  j  the  fable  therefore,  he 
adds,  is  obsolete  and  absurd,  and  presents  but  the  oiganic 
remains  of  a  science  exploded  above  three  centuries  ago. 
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CRi^fB.  Tli6  inyvntaon  of  Ms  ]^;lit  'traiM|Mureiit  stuff  is 
rerj  ancient^  and  came  originally  ftom  Bologoa.  Robbery 
witb  tlie  fiice  concealed  by  black  cn^,  is  noticed  by  MiUthew^ 
Ftfis. 

CRAVATS^  orNed^^oths>  were  Intfodiieed  in  the  liitter 
part  of  Charles  n.'s  reign>  and  being  worn  by  liitik  and  the 
courtiers  became  exceedingly  ftshionable^  and  in  a  shortiime 
entirely  superseded  the  shirt  bandsi  the  only  vestige  of  which 
ornament  now  remaining  is  in  the  collars  of  children's  ishirti,* 
made  wide  and  turned  back  over  thdr  coats  upon  their  sirioul- 
ders. 

CRAYONS  were  known  to  the  Fredeh  eail^  hi  the  fi^ 
teenth  century.    Hans  Holbein  drew  porti^ts  in  crayoniK 

CREED.  That  of  the  Apostle's  is  so  called^  because  fbr 
many  ages  it  was  believed  to  have  been  framed  by  the 
Apostles  before  they  left  Jerusalem,  at  least  this  is  the 
account  given  of  it  by  St.  Ambrose  and  several  others;  at 
any  rate  it  is  a  very  ancient  composition^  and  upon  the  ^ole 
an  unexcqitionable  summary  of  the  Christian  Dbctrine;  It 
may  indeed  in  part  have  been  transihitted  down  fiwi  the 
Apostles^  and  afterwards  gradually  enlarged  in  its  present 
flhn  as  occasion  required. 

The^<^niuum  Crieed  is  generally  attributed  to  Athana* 
sius^  bisSiopof  Alexandria,  who  wrote  in  the  fburth' century; 
yet  it  is  neither  mentioned  nor  refi^rred  to  in  any  of  his  genu- 
ine works,  nor  notice  taken  of  it  by  the  writers  whojbxime- 
diately  succeeded  him:  nor  indeed  earlier  than  the  tenth 
century.  Fabricius  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  fiik  VHttenin 
Latin,  long  after  the  fifth  centory,  and  aft^t^atds  thuuaated 
into  Greek. 

The  Nicene  Creed  was  compost  and  established  as  a 
proper  summary  of  the  Christian  faith  by  the  GoUfidl  of 
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Kioe^  A.  D.  385^  ag^aiast  the  Arians }  this  is  ako  called  the 
Ck>ii8tantinopolitan  Creed>  because  it  was  confirmed  with 
some  few  alterations  by  the  Council  of  Constantinople, 
A.  D.  381. 

The  custom  of  turning  to  the  altar  while  the  congregation 
are  repeating  the  creeds  is  very  ancient.  St.  Austin  says, 
when  we  pray  standing  we  turn  our  fiEU^es  to  the  East,  from 
whence  the  day  springs,  that  we  might  be  reminded  of  turn- 
ing to  a  more  excellent  nature,  namely,  the  Lord  j  secondly, 
that  forasmuch  as  man  was  driven  out  of  paradise.  Which  is 
towards  the  East,  he  ought  to  look  that  way  which  is  an 
emblem  of  his  desire  to  return  thither )  lastly,  they  prayed 
that  v^ay,  believing  that  our  Saviour  would  come  to  judgment 
from  that  quarter  of  the  heavens.  ''For  as  the  lightning 
cometh  out  of  the  East  and  shineth  unto  the  West,  so  shall 
the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Mao  be,  and  he  is  to  come  in  like 
manner  as  he  ascended.'* 

CROCUS,  or  Safi&on,  a  plant  which  was  introduced  into 
Spain  by  the  Arabs,  and  first  brought  into  this  country  from 
the  Levant,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  ILL,  by  a  pilgrim,  who^ 
at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  found  means  to  conceal  the  root  in 
his  palmers  sta£f,  which  had  been  made  hollow  for  that 
purpose  -y  it  was  first  cultivated  at  Sa£fron  Walden. 

* 

CROISADE.  The  Mahometans,  during  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne,  made  a  most  formidable  irruption  into  Europe, 
and  France  in  particular  felt  the  weight  of  their  fury  -,  but 
the  honour  which  was  obtained  by  the  knights  who  wore  the 
badge  of  the  cross  on  their  right  shoulder,  drew  the  youth  of' 
every  Christian  power  to  the  standard  of  that  political  mo- 
narch, and  in  fact  (a  circumstance  however  neglected  by 
historians)  gave  birth  to  the  crusades,  which  are  generally 
supposed  to  have  originated  from  the  instigations  of  Peter 
the  hermit  in  the  year  1096. 
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CROStER.  The  pttttoral-^talT  ivit  or%iiiaIly  no  fedger 
than  a  wandng-stick^  and  used  aa  tttch  ki  ttia  aaeood  otntinry 
by  biahqis  and  abbots,  thoi^h  at  tile  aameHma  aaini  emblem 
of  amlioriCy,  one  part  of  it  waa  made  crooked  to  dfmf  tiie 
aetfc,  the  other  lo  puniib  the  coatumacloQsw 

Corva  trahit  mites,  pan  puigit  ocvmrebcUoB. 

In  process  of  time  the  crosiers  were  made  ksger  and  mm% 
ornamental  until  they  reached  the  height,  richness  and  exqui* 
site  workoMttiship  displayed  in  that  which  formoi^'  betonged 
t»  Wmiam  of  Wykdiam,  bishop  of  Whiehester,  hi  I367,and 
now  preserved  in  the  NewCk>ttige,  Qiiford.  The^etosier^ 
an  Arebbishop  consists  of  a  loftf  pitalbBoienai  erosa  wMk  a 
smgle  bar  to  it ;  that  of  a  Patriarch  of  such  a^erasa  with  two 
bars  to  it ;  and  tluit  of  Pope,  of  a  triple  barred  cross ;  but  Du 
Cai^  says  tiiat,.  for  some  myaticid  reason,  tfieroreaitt  was 
ntft  umd  by  tiie  Pope* 

The  ^pehbishop  of  CaatcHiury  was  entitled  to  have  bb 
creder  carried  before  hh»  in  every  county  in  ES(iglttld>  bwfl 
the  Archbishop  of  York  could  not  eiLhibit  Mar  dCMth  of  tiie 
Humber.  Abbots  and  abbesses  were  obliged  to  have  a 
veil  attached  to  their  eiosiers,  lo  signify  that  fheir  aiKftiority 
was  of  a  pfivale  nature,  aad  confined  to  thdr  nespeecive  eottt*- 
munities )  and  for  the  same  reason  the  crookec^  head!  of  the 
crosiers  was  always  turned  towards  their  own  persons,  whereas 
bishops  held  them  outwards. 

CROWNS.  This  mark  of  regal  dignity,  in  modern  thfieiS, 
was  first  assumed  by  the  Emperor  Aurelian ;  yet  the  ornament 
did  not  become  oooHnon  till  tiie  time  of  Constaiffuie.  i^ddbn 
tlinks  the  crowns  mentk>ned  in  the  bible  wex^-  HOtf  ibllbndM 
to>be  worn,  and  appear  to  be  more  of  it  itl^gfbus  tfiiui  at'dvff 
ornament. 

Our  Anglo  Saxon  kings  wore  only  a  plain  fillet  of  gold, 
till  Egbert  added  rays  to  the  circle,  and  Edward,  sumamed 
Ironside,  tipped  the  points  with  pearl  3  the  imperial  double 
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«irched  crowii  was  first  worn  by  Edward  IV.,  since  wlmse 
time  there  has  been  but  little  alteration. 

The  globe,  as  the  symbol  of  dominion,  was  common  on 
the  imperial  coins }  Constaatine  is  supposed  to  haye  added 
the  cross,  though  Sdden  first  noticed  it  on  the  coins  of  Theo- 
dosius.  Our  kings  have  generally  used  it  from  the  time  of 
Edward  tlie  Confessor,  or  as  others  state,  Alfred. 

CRYSTAL.  The  Romans  were  but  little  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  crystal,  which  they  considered  as  petrified  watery 
ihey  manufactured  it  into  cups,  as  did  also  the  Saxons. 

Cupboards  of  crystal  glass  were  imported  firom  Venice  in 
the  time  of  James  I. 

CIURRANT.  The  tree,  or  shrub,  is  by  sefveral  authors 
said  to  have  been  brought  into  England  fW>m  Zante,  an 
island  bdongfaig  to  Venice,  in  1533 ;  its  firuit  was  then  called 
the  grapes  of  Corinth,  and  from  this  place  the  dried  currant 
is  i9till  imported. 

CURTAINS.  The  Romans  had  window  curtams;  fbr- 
merly  Judges  in  criminal  causes  had  a  curtain  drawn  befbre 
them  when  they  gave  sentence. 

CUSTOMS.  This  tax  originally  commenced  under  the 
Roman  kings.  A  custom  house  existed  among  the  AQgk> 
Saxons. 

C¥DER  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  known  in  Afirioa, 
and  introduced  by  the  Carthaginians  into  Biscay,  horn 
whence  the  Normans  obtained  it.  Cyder  was  made  ia 
EngHand  in  the  thirteenth  oentuiy. 
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liACTYLOGY,  or  the  art  of  difoooniiig  wkh  the  ft«mh. 
was  piBctiMd  by  the  ancient  Romans. 

DAMASK.  This  beantiful  method  of  weayiog  sOk  or 
linen  with  flowers  and  figures  raised  abo?e  the  ground,  wee 
originally  invented  at  Damascos,  fiom  wheMoe  il  was  intro-.- 
duoed  into  Europe  by  the  Cmsadeis^  and  hrongfal  into  thift: 
eountry  by  the  Dutch  and  Fleniish  weavers^  during  the  rd|ga. 
of  Elizabeth.  In  the  fourteenth  eentury  a  yard  of  damask: 
was  valued  at  four  guineas. 

DAMASKEENING,  the  art  (tf  enlaying  gold  and  silver 
upon  steel  and  other  metals,  had  also  its  origin  in  Damascus,, 
and  was  first  attempted  in  Euiope  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixte^ith  century,  and  brought  to  considerable  perfection  by- 
Cursinet,  a  Frenchman,  in  1696^  The  people  of  Damascua 
were  also  celebrated  for  their  method  of  temperingsted  for 
sword  blades,  until  Tameriane  transferred  the  art  into  Persia,^ 
by  carrying  away  with  him  all  the  manu&cturers  of  it  intOi 
that  country. 

DANCING;  This  amusement,  which  is  common  to  ^ 
nations,  both  civilized  and  barbarous,  is  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  Minenray  who  danced  for  joy  after  the  defeat  of 
the  giants.  By  the  Levitical  law,  dandi^  was  directed  to  be. 
practised  at  the  solema  feasts,  of  the  ^ews,  and  both  the^ 
Greeks  and  Romans  had  their  sacred  and  military  dances.,: 
According  to  Scaliger,  the  solemn  dances  of  the  Hd>rews; 
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and  Romans  were^  in  great  festivab^  praciiMd  by  the  pri- 
mitlTe  christians^  in  which  the  bbhops  and  dignified  clergy 
joined.  Menestrier^  who  wrote  in  the  time,  of  I/ewis  XIV, 
observes  that  the  name  of  choir  still  retained  in  our  churches 
is  derived  from  the  Greek  koros,  a  dance,  and  that  formeriy 
the  choir  was  separated  from  the  altar^  and  elevated  in  the 
form  of  a  theatre^  enclosed  on  all  sides  with  a  balustrade,  for 
tilt  purposes  of  daneing ;  and  on  particular  occasions,  danc- 
ing is  permitted  in  the  churdies  of  Spain  to  this  day. 

The  hornpipe  air,  so  frequently  danced  to  by  our  sailors,  is 
of  high  antiquity,  and  can  be  traced  to  the  ancient  Britons, 
peiteps  before  the  invasion  of  JnKua  Cssar.  The  morris  or 
morescoe  dance  was  brought  into  England  from  Spain^  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  continued  to  be  the  favourite 
danoe  tin  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  stated 
that  after  the  eorouatlon  of  Richard  II.,  the  king^  prelates, 
and  all  the  nobility  and  company,  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
day  in  dancii^  to  the  music  of  the  minstrds,  in  Westmin- 
ster Han.  IMiam  dancing  was  fhrst  publicly  performed  in 
SnglaiKl,  at  York  Buildings,  in  1697- 

The  exhibitioB  of  Rope  dandng  was  practised  by  the 
Greeks,  firom  the  first  institutkm  of  their  scenic  games. 
Ekphants  were  taught  to  walk  the  rope  in  the  time  of 
Galba  and  Nero.  Daneing  doge  are  noticed  by  Flutardi  $ 
and  in  the  carousal  of  Lewis  XIII.  of  France,  there  were 
daaeesof  horeee. 

In  the  Anglo  Saxon  period  the  rope  dancers  were  called 
rap-ganga ;  and  monkies,  as  well  as  men  and  women,  danced 
upon  ropes  and  wires  In  the  middle  ages. 

DATE.  Anciently  our  deeds  had  no  date,  except  the 
month  and  year,  to  shew  that  they  were  not  made  in  haste, 
or  in  the  space  of  a  day.  In  charters  the  days  of  the  week 
and  month  are  frequently  expressed  by  the  names  of  the 
Festivals.    ''I  deliver  this  as  my  act  and  deed,**  occurs  in  a 
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charter  of  983.    Deeds  began  to  be  regularly  dated  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I. 

DAY.  Originally  the  day  began  about  8un-8et>  for  ''the 
efening  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day ;"  and  this  is 
•Hit  the  general  custom  Uiroughout  theEast  and  in  all  Maho- 
metan countries^  and  horn  the  circumstance  of  oar  principal 
totivak  oommenchig  on  the  preceding  eve,  seems  to  have 
been  practised  in  this  country.  Tacitus  relates  that  the 
Gauls  and  Germans  divided  their  time  not  by  days  but  by 
idgfats,  whidi  was  common  among  our  Saxon  ancestorSj  as 
we  read  in  the  Council  of  Cloveshoe,  hdd  in  894,  ''Ibi 
finita  et  proscripta  contentione  coram  episeopo,  post  XXX 
noctes  ilium  juramennun  ad  Westminster  deductum  est/' 
Hoice  our  meiiiod  of  redttming  time  by  the  se'mrfgfat  iuid 
Ibrtnight,  for  seven  nights  and  fovnrteen  n^ts.  Our  method 
of  commencing  the  dvfl  day  at  midnight  is  derived  from  the 
Romans,  who  practised  H  from  the  earliest  period  of  tfidr 
history.  In  Monasteries  the  boys  used  to  name  the  day  of 
the  month  after  Prime. 

The  days  of  the  week  have  received  their  names  chiefly 
ftom  the  Romans :  thus  Sunday  and  Monday  from  their 
being  dedicated  to  the  sun  and  moon.  Tuesday  was  conse- 
crated to  Mars,  the  Tyr  of  the  Saxons ;  Wednesday  to  Mer- 
cury, the  Wodhi  or  Odin  of  the  Saxons ;  Thursday  to  Jupi- 
ter, the  Thor  of  the  Saxons  ^  Friday  to  Venus,  the  Freya,  of 
the  Saxons  $  and  Saturday  to  Saturn,  the  Seator  of  the 
Saxons. 

DEACON.  This  rank  in  liie  churdi,  as  wdl  as  that  of 
deaconesses,  was  instituted  by  the  Apoetks ;  the  fcnrmer  had 
the  superintendency  of  the  people's  charities,  and  also  the 
charge  of  the  altar ;  and  the  lattor  were  generally  widows, 
and  assisted  in  b^ising  the  women  and  attending  the,  sick. 
By  the  Council  of  Nice  deaconesses  were  permitted  to  be 
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oitbuiiedy  and  had  rank  among  the  dergy  y  but  this  was  jHO-r 
hibited  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  and  about  the  twelflb 
century  the  ofl^  of  deaconesses  expired  in  the  Western, 
choreh,  and  soon  afterwards  in  the  Eastern- 

DBAN.  A  distinguished  officer  in  the  ahurch,  so  namedi 
ftom  hia  being  aapptmed.  to  preside  over  ten  canons  or  pre- 
bendaries f  k  is  stated  that  Constantine  erected  an  office  of 
nine  huadred  and  fifty  persons  at  Constantinople,  whom  he- 
exempted  finom  all  knpontions^  and  bestowed  them  in  the* 
Cathedral  Church,  to  render  the  offices  of  burial  gratis  to  the 
deftmct ;  these  he  called  decani,  ftom  their  beii^  divided  into, 
tens,  each  whereof  had  a  bier  or  Utter  to  carry  the  bodies  im. 

DECIJMMlTION.  a  mititary  punUmient  with  the  Romans, 
in  cases  of  desertion  or  mnthiy,  when  every  tentli  man  was^ 
selected  by  lot  for  death  $  this  practice  has  been  occasionally 
recurred  to  in  modem  times  i  as  particularly  in  France,  for 
the  {mnishment  of  the  garrison  of  Treves,  in  1675,  who  capi- 
tulated and  surrendered  that  place  in  opposition  to  the  remon-; 
stranoe  of  their  commandant,  the  Marshal  de  Cregni.   There 
was  also  a  dedmation  during  the  government  of  Cromwell^ 
in  1655. 

DRER.  The  Anglo  Saxons  had  tame  deer  who  we». 
great  fiivourites,  and  taught  to  decoy  wild  ones  into  the 
hunter's  nets;  but  they  are  not  noticed  in  parks  UU  thO; 
fourteenth  century.  James  I.  imported  a  great  number  from. 
Norway  into  Scotland,  and  on  his  accession  to  the  British 
throne,  introduced  them  into  his  chases  of  Enfidd  aid 
Epping. 

DEGREE.    The  dividon  of  the  circle  into  three  hundred , 
and  sixty  parts,  is  attributed  to  the  ancient  Egyptivis : .  but  it 
would  be  firuitless  to  enquire  why  this  number,  in  preference 
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teanyolher^waaidected  for  that  purpose.  There  cam  heno 
doubt  that  as  soon  as  the  spherical  figure  of  the  earth  had  been 
onoe  ascertained,  the  phikMophers  would  have  been  desirous 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  its  magnitudei  and  that  the 
Idea  of  aoccHnplishing  this  purpose  by  measuring  a  portioa 
or  degree  of  it>  must  readfly  have  tuggested  itself:  but  we 
have  no  authentic  account  of  any  attonpt  being  made  to 
carry  this  into  effect  previously  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Alexandrian  scho<^,  about  300  B.  C,  when  Aristophanes,  the 
soocessor  of  Aristarchus,  determined  the  diffarenoe  of  latitude 
between  Syene  and  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  to  be  7^  19%  and 
which  distance  on  measurement  being  found  equal  to  5000 
stadia,  he  concluded  the  circumference  of  the  earth  to  be 
850,000  stadia.  No  satisfectory  account  of  any  fdrther  at- 
tempt is  noticed  till  the  year  1598,  when  Femel,  a  Erenchman, 
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undertook  to  measure  the  l^igth  of  a  degree  between.  Faris 
and  Amiens,  by  counting  the  revolutions  of  a  carriage^wheel. 
Snellius,  a  German,  in  1617>  is  the  first  who  measured 
a  portion  of  the  meridian  by  a  series  of  triangles,  the  only 
method  now  adopted,  and  which  was  carried  to  considerable 
perfection  by  Ficard,  Cassini,  and  others,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century, 

Norwood,  an  Englishman,  in  1635,  measured  the  distance 
^m  London  to  York,  which  he  stated  to  be  905,751  feet; 
and  having  by  altitudes  of  the  sun  deduced  the  latitudes  of 
the  two  places,  the  difference  of  which  he  found  to  be  2^  98', 
he  determined  the  quantity  of  <me  degree  to  be  sixty-nine 
and  1158  yards. 


DEGREES,  Academical,  seem  to  have  been  instituted  at 
a  very  early  period,  though  the  precise  time  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. Doctors  of  the  Law  were  people  of  consequence 
among  the  Jews,  and  are  mentioned  in  Luke  XI.,  58  v. : — 
^'  Woe  unto  y(m.  Doctors  of  the  Law ;  for  you  have,  taken 
away  the  key  of  knowledge;  you  entered  not  in  yoursdvc^. 
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iuid  them  tlwt  were  entering  yon  hindered."  TbetiUeof 
Ddelor,  it  is  said^  was  conferred  upon  the  venerable  Bede^  at 
Gambridge;  and  npon  John  de  Beverley,  at  Oxford,  inTlO; 
while  others  contend  that  academical  honours  were  first  con^ 
ferred  by  the  University  of  Puis  about  the  dose  of  tiie  ele-« 
venth  century,  and  in  the  eourse  of  a  few  years  became 
establislied  in  other  countries ;  and  ^idman  states  that  the 
i^ppeDation  of  Doctor  was  not  among  the  degrees  granted  to 
gndvates  w  IkgUmd  till  the  re^  of  John,  about  IWf, 
Hegvees  m  medieine  occur  in  1584  5  and  dMMe  in  the  fecuhy 
of  made  may  be  traoad  up  to  the  year  1463,  when  Henry 
Hobington  was  admitted  to  the  degrae  of  Bachelor  of  ]iarie> 
at  Cambridge;  and  Thomas  Saisturx,  Doctor  in  Music,  was 
made  master  of  King's  college  in  tiie  same  UmversHy; 

DSIST.  Viret,lBMi''InstnietionChi«iienne,*'pabIidie(l 
in  ms,  is  the  first  who  notices  ttiis  term  as  given  to  tiiose 
who  professed  to  b^eve  in  God,  but  shewed  no  rqgard  to  the 
doctrines  contained  in  the  New  Xestamenf . 

KISKS,  resembling  those  now  comflKm,have  been  disco* 
vered  at  Hercolaneum,  though  the  ancients  generaHy  wrote 
upon  the  knee,  as  is  still  custcmiaiy  in  Asia  and  AfHca.  The 
reafing  desks  used  in  eathedrds  are  of  Saxon  or^s;m  5  tliat  of 
the  braaen  eagle,  meant  to  des%nate  St.  John,  is  very  ancient; 

IMAtr.  This  instrument  for  measuiii^  tune  must  be  of 
very  great  antiquity,  if  the  following  lines  in  Hbmer^s  Odyssey, 
XV.  v.,  402,  have  any  reference  to  it : — 

^  Above  Ortygia  Bes  an  isle  of  feme, 
9ftr  hence  remote,  and  Syria  Is  the  name } 
There  curious  eyes,  kiscribed  with  wonder,  trace 
The  sun's  HtsanmL  and  his  anntnd  race." 
The  ishmd  of  Syria  is  supposed  to  have  been  inhabited  by 
the  Phosnicians ;  and  it  is  presumed  they  were  the  peo|^ 
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Vrtio  Ml  this  ttomtment  <if  their  skill  in  astronomy :  Imimttett 
the  lint  certain  mention  of  the  dial  is  that  noitlced  in  IsaiaSi, 
diap.  xxxffii.,  r.S,  bdongingto  Almz,  ^ho  commenced  his 
f^^^  sfbout  741  B.  C  Interpreters  disagree  "very  moch 
eoneei^ning  ^e  form  of  this  dial ;  for  the  Hdhrew  word 
iMtfilofft,  wfcSdi  iQ  the  ^^Igate  is  translated  %oTdto^ftuM  and 
grodn,  signifies  tttendly  a  Btair-«ase  3  whidi  both  St.  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  and  St.Jerome^'bdiew  was  disposed  iiHth  somnch 
9xtf  tiiat  tfie  snn  In  its  cotnrse  flihewed  t)ie  hours  npon  ft  oy 
the  i^adow :  others  state  that  this  dial  was  a  piHar^  erected  in 
the  middle  of  a  smooth  |iaTement,  npon  vMch,  the  honrs,  of 
father  tlie  different  poitions  of  time^  were  engrarred }  for  it  does 
toot  appear  that  ev«n  long  alter  die  rdgn  of  Ahaz,  the  Jews 
had  adopted  tlie  method  of  dividing  thc&llme  tiylKrars. 

flie  Greeks  «rtribute  the  hivenfon  of  the  dhd  to  Ambd'^ 
manderxir  Ins  scholar,  Anaximen^  Mile^ns,  who  floniMied 
about550B.C.  Aristophanes^wliOlived-infiietimeof^Soerates^ 
450  B.  C,  makes  one  of  his  actors  ask  what  the  hour  i»  6y 
the  suip-dud, 

FKny  informs  us  that  tlie  first  son-diai  at  Ronkewas  erected 
near  the  temple  6f  Quirinus  hj  Papflios  Cnrsor,  the  Roman 
genercd,  abont  ^3  B.  C.  J  before  whicfti  period  the  Romans 
make  notnention  of  anyortieraccomit  of  time  fhan  the  son*s 
tisff^  tmd  setting.  Abont  thirty  years  afler  this,  Marcus 
Valerius  Messala  %fought'a»o19)eriiNal  from  Catena,  in  €Hdly^ 
%eing  part  of  the  spoils  of  that  city,  whidh  he  erected  in  the 
Forum ;  and  though  not  adapted  to  the  latitude  of  the  place> 
was  the^nly  meiasure  of  hom«  the  Romans  had  t91  sfeotft  the 
year  1^  B/C.^when  the  censor,  Marcius  Philippus,.ooHStruc!led 
a  regefler  dial  for  the  meridian  of  ftmne» 

Sun-dials  were  most  proliably  introdoeedittlotljJi  comitry 
•hy  the  Romans  j  but  4he  -mitHre  ef  tlie  climate  prevented 
their  being  of  any  great  utility,  and  the  history  of  'iAntm  li 
'oonscf^tt^BttHy  %tit  Dl^  kaown. 
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DIAMOND.  Notwithstandisg  the  number  of  praeknie 
stonei  made  use  of  by  the  ancients^  it  is  probable  that  thejF 
were  unargnaint^  with  the  diamond^  on  which  modem  re- 
finement had  stamped  so  immense  a  value.  Some  have 
imagined  that  Homer  and  Heaiod  have  mentioned  this  stone 
by  the  name  of  adamus  and  adamantiuus  |  but  it  has  been 
•more.generally  supposed  that  these  Greek  terms  have  not  any 
rdation  to  it ;  and  Fliny,  who  has  taken  much  pains  to  inves- 
tigate the  discovery  of  precious  stones^  declares  that  he  can 
find  no  mentkm  of  the  diamond  till  near  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era ;  nor  was  any  diamond  discovered  at  Hercula- 
neum  or  Pompeii.  This  valuable  jewel  in  modem  times 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Arabians, 
when  they  established  themselves  in  Spain,  and  was  then  sup- 
posed to  be  possessed  of  a  number  of  miraculous  virtues, 
bei^^  an  amulet  against  poisons  and  witchcraft,  and .  an  in- 
fidliUe  specific  in  mimy  diseases. 

The  art  of  cutting  and  polishing  diamonds  was  probaUy 
known  to  the  artists  of  China  and  India  at  a  very  early  pe- 
ffiod  i  but  the  extreme  hardness  of  this  gem  had  bafiSed  the 
attempts  of  the  jewellers  of  Europe  till  the  year  1466,  when 
Beighen,  a  native  of  Bruges,  constracted  a  wheel,  which,  by 
means  of  diamond  powder,  enabled  him  to  cut  and  poUsh 
■this  substance  in  the  same  way  as  other  gems  are  wrooglkt  l^ 
emery.  Previously  to  this  discovery  diamonds  were  set  in 
jewellery,  precisely  in  the  same  state  in  which  they  arrived 
from  India. 

The  disoovery  of  the  Brazilian  mines  in  1730  has  tended 
very  greatly  to  depreciate  the  value  of  this  jewel ;  to  pie- 
vent,  therefore,  its  becoming  too  common,  the  Portuguese 
Government  have  limited  the  number  of  slaves  to  be  em- 
ployed by  those  to  whom  leases  of  these  mines  had  been 
granted. 

Diamonds  being  now  imported  in  theur  rode  state,  are  cut 
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hy  tiM  jewellen  into  briOiMits  and  rose  diamonds  5  Um  ibrmer 
are  first  notioed  aboat  the  year  1660^  and  are  eoosidered  by 
Hsr  the  most  Tiriuable. 

In  1604  Clement  Beragne  engraved  on  a  dfamond  the  por- 
trait of  Don  Carlos^  the  unfortunate  son  of  Philip  11.^  of  Spain . 

The  first  mention  of  a  diamond  being  used  for  wiftibg  on 
glass  occurs  in  the  sixteenth  century^  when  Fhmois  I.  of 
F^ance^  in  IB27,  wrote  some  lines  with  a  diamond  rh^ upon 
a  pane  of  glass^  at  the  castle  of  €hamboud>  in  order  to  let 
Ann  of  Pissdeau,  Duchess  of  Estampes,  know  he  was  jea- 
lous.  The  glaziers  were  accustomed  to  use  emery^  sharp- 
pointed  steely  and  a  red-hot  iron^  for  the  purpose  of  cutting 
glass. 

The  largest  diamond  recorded  was  one  belonging  to  the 
Great  Moguls  dug  from  the  GokNmda  mines  in  1550,  and. 
weighhig  two  hundred  and  ninety^seven  carats,  which,  if  ent^. 
would  be  worth  ^023,7d& 


.  DICE  are  said  to  have  been  invented  by  BskmediDS,  the^ 
son  of  Nani^eus,  King  of  Eubcea,  for  the  amusement  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers  during  the  siege  of  Troy  $  but  Herodotus 
assigns  the  invention  of  both  dice  and  chess  to  the  Lydians, 
a  people  of  Asia,  in  the  rdgn  of  At]rs.  Various  kinds  of  diee, 
similar  to  ours,  were  discovered  at  Herculaneura.  The  Romans 
were  acquainted  with  the  secret  of  cogging  dice.  In  the  middle 
ages  the  dice  were  spotted  with  gold  and  silver.  Our  kinga 
were  partial  to  gaming  with  dice.  Hazard,  the  alea  of  Sue- 
tonius, is  a  very  ancient  game.  Raffling  with  dice  is  also  of 
great  antiquity. 

The  dice-tor,  the  fritilUa  oi  the  Romans,  was  made  In  the 
shape  of  a  funnel,  the  interior  being  fluted,  to  agitate  the  dioe^ 
and  prevent  Mae  throws. 

NCnONARY.  The  oklest  Latm  Dictionary  was  com* 
piled  by  Solomon>  bishop  of  Gonstance,  about  the  year  14  la 
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nanKKSAAY.  DutlBe^  the  c«if  aget  thencpb 
■jcwtamed  to  pnitttke  the  heaUog  ail,  and  had  amall  depoU 
of  medicine  in  their  monasteries  5  the  fint  re^idar  dia|^e»* 
wuy,  tent  whieh  nadidae  waa  diatribultd  to  the  poorgratiii- 
toualf  ,  waa  caMMMied  in  tba  duoal  palace  of  Stotgard^  19 
the  iii:taeDth,  ceatuvy. 

The  duuntabla  dispenaaitioB  of  mcdicinca  hy  the  CUnese  ia 
watt  desandng  police  ^  they  have  a  atone  which  »  ten  cubita 
high  eioeted  10  the  pablia  aqnarea  of  their  eitiea,  aad  on  thia 
aloao  ia  engnMrad  the  naaaca  of  all  aorls  of  aaedkines  with 
the  price  of  each :  ^an  therel6re>  the  poor  stand  im  need  of 
any  relief*  they  go  t9  tli0  Tieasury  wheie  they  laeeive  tho 
price  each  medicine  ia  rated  at. 

DISFENSATORY.  Tka  Sisl  book  written  f»  the  use  of 
apothccarioa^  wao  aooovdiog  tt^  Beetanaa,  drawn  up  by  Valo> 
lios  Cordus^  or  at  least  his  waa  the  first  maale  known  by  the 
approbation  of  public  magistrates  ;  in  which  the  word  dis^i 
paanalatliiin  w«a  aoada  uae  of  foi  a>  collection  of  raceipts^ 
w^  di^fctiana  haw  ^  prepan  the  rae^dnea  niaal  ia  m^ 
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mSTIIXATION.  The  Kgyplkm  wera  wett  ncqaaiated 
with  Hie  aaettiod  of  distiUii^  in  the  taaoe  of  Diodesiaoy  wha 
bf§a«Wafaig|ii  A,  Q,  98J,  and  being  emmgednt  lhaairO& 
aaooimt  of  an  inscpHPeation^  ia  said  to^  baa«  bipiral  their  writ'* 
hwaidodngtoHiediatillhigoigoldaBdsUver*  Hiacertaki 
thai  this  airt  wad  not  known<  to  the  ancient  Gieeka  asA 
JU>Qian»j,  aiflte  atekher  FUoy  nor  any  other  Latin  or  Gtaak 
waiter  makes  mention  of  it.  The  African  Moorsy  uk  tMm 
Qonqnest  of  Spain,  intvodueed  this  laaportant  branch  of  che-> 
ariatry  into  £urope^  10  the  aniddlo  of  the  twelfth  ^aCury. 

PIVING.    Ancient^  a  class  of  people  called  divers  were 
enai^yed  to  recover  goods  thrown  overboard^r  <uui  atlowod  a 
of  the  wreck  proportionate  to  the  depth  to  whieb  tt^ 
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luid  gone  ki  sMfch  #f  it  |  and  we  read  iktA  when  Afexaoder 
iaireetod  T3rre,  his  works  were  considerably  damaged  by  the 
divers  of  that  dtj.  Extraordiaary  aeooiinlts  have  been  given 
of  the  length  of  time  that  Uie  divers  employed  in  the  pearl- 
fishery  could  continue  under  water  :  and  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  discover  some  method  by  whieh  it  eouM  be 
rendered  more  safe  and  easy.  Those  who  dive  fot  sponges  in 
the  Mediterranean,  derive  some  advantage  by  canying  down 
sponges  dipt  in  oil  in  their  mouths ;  but  this^  from  the  small 
quantity  of  air  contained  in  the  pores  of  a  spodge>  can  not 
afford  any  great  assistance. 

The  earliest  information  we  have  of  any  madiine  resem* 
bling  the  divimg^beU,  is  to  be  found  in  Aristotle^  who  informs 
us  of  a  kind  of  kettle,  by  which  the  divers  could  supply 
themselves  with  fresh  afar  under  waier ;  and  it  is  rdated  <by 
Jerome  that  Alexander  the  Great  entered  into  a  machine  calfed 
a  colympha,  having  a  glass  window  to  it,  in  which  he  de* 
seended  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  The  applicatieD  of  the 
diving-bell  in  Europe  is  first  noticed  by  John  Tasnier,  who 
had  a  place  at  court  under  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  whom  he 
attended  on  his  voyage  to  Africa :  he  rdates  that  he  saw  at 
Toledo,  in  Spain,  in  the  year  1638,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
Emperor  and  seveial  thousand  spectators,  two  Greeks  let 
themselves  down  tmder  water,  in  a  large  inverted  kettle,  with 
»  light  burning,  and  rose  up  again  without  being  wet.  After 
this  period  the  use  of  the  diviiig-bell  became  generally  known^ 
and  is  noticed  in  the  works  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon. 

In  the  year  I687i  the  suia  of  jS200,00D  was  recovered  from 
a  Spanirii  ship  whieh  had  been  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Hispaniola,  by  means  of  a  diving  bell,  invented  by  William 
Phipps,  the  son  of  a  blacksmith  in  America,  who  was  after 
wards  knighted.  Several  improvements  in  the  invention  have 
been  since  made  by  Halley,  Spalding,  Joachim  and  otherd^  by 
means  of  which  a  person  may  now  by  practice  remain  uprwanii 
of  an  hour  und^r  water. 


BOCKS.  Artificial  bBsons  with  locks,  enablliig  ships  ta 
lie  afloat  while  loa^Hng  or  unloading,  were  first  constructed  in 
this  country  at  Liverpool,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

DOGS.  Pennant  observes,  that  the  little  Maltese  dogs, 
called  shocks,  were  as  much  esteemed  as  lap-dogs  by  the 
Greek  and  Ronum  ladies,  as  those  of  Bologna,  which  were 
so  much  in  request  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  are  among  the 
modems.  The  great  household  dog,  the  greyhound,  so 
called  from  pursuing  greys  or  badgers,  tlie  bull-dog,  the  ter- 
rier, and  the  laige  slow  hound,  are  thought  to  be  natives  of 
Britain.  Spaniels  iq^Msar  on  the  sepulchral  monuments  of 
ladies  in  the  middle  ages ;  the  celebrated  Robert  Dudley, 
Barl  of  Leicester,  was  the  first  who  taught  a  dog  to  lie  down 
mhok  within  the  scent  of  game. 

DOME.  Although  the  construction  of  ardies  seems  to 
have  been  known  to  both  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  at  least 
fonxr  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  »ra ;  yet  that  spectes 
of  it  called  the  dome  cannot  be  traced  to  an  earlier  period  thas 
tiie  building  of  the  Fantheon,  in  the  time  of  Augustas;  soon 
after  wfaidi  domes  were  common  in  the  public  buBdlngs,  and 
especially  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Empire.  It  is  not  in- 
deed improbable  that  the  Romans  introduced  this  stifle  of 
architecture  from  the  Eaai,  as  it  is  of  considerable  antiquity 
both  in  China  and  Persia.  The  dome  of  the  Santa  Sophia 
at  Constantinople,  was  constructed  in  the  r^^  of  Justinian, 
that  of  St.  Peters  in  Rome,  in  1513,  and  St.  Paul's  in  Lon- 
don in  1710. 

DOMESDAY-BOOK.  The  first  general  survey  of  the 
land  and  property  of  England,  was  undertaken  by  order  of 
Alfred  in  the  oommeneement  of  the  tenth  century,  and  was 
deposited  in  the  Cathedral  of  Windiester,  and  in  eadstence  in 
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the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  William  the  Conqueror  directed  a 
new  survey  to  he  made  in  i061«  which  was  finished  in  1067, 
and  is  called  the  Book  of  Domesday  i  it  was  directed  to  be 
kept  in  the  Chapter  House  of  the  Abbey  of  Westminster, 
under  the  custody  of  the  Chancellor  and  two  Chamberlains  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  any  one  may  consult  it  on  paying  a  small 
fee. 

DOWER.  This  provision  for  the  widow  was  first  or- 
dained by  Swein,  king  of  Denmark,  father  of  our  Canute  the 
Grea^  out  of  gratitude  to  the  Danish  ladies,  who  sold  their 
jewels  to  ransom  him  when  taken  prisoner  by  the  Vandals, 
and  was  brought  into  this  country  by  the  Danes. 

DOXOLOOY.    The  Gk>ria  FiM  was  introduced  in  the 
^urch  service,  by  the  Catholics  pf  Antioch  called  Easta-« 
thians,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 

DRAGOONS.  This  term  was  formerly  given  to  such 
regiments  of  cavalry,  aa  were  also  exercised  in  the  Infantry 
movements,  and  occasionally  fought  on  foot ;  they  are  first 
noticed  in  England  in  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  they  had  buff  coats  and  gambado  boots.  The 
first  regular  regiment  of  dragoons  was  raised  in  1683,  and 
called  the  Scotch  Greys. 
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DRABiA.  The  first  dramatic  representations  were  exhi- 
bited by  Susarion  on  his  stage,  about  580  B.  C.  5  and  Thespis 
on  his  cart,  who  pesformed  the  tragedy  of  Alcestes,  536  B.  C. 

Heddin  informs  us  that  the  word  tragedy,  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  tragot,  a  goat,  and  odee,  a  song,  and  originally 
-consisted  of  an  hymn,  sung  by  several  persons  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  to  whom  the  goat  was  sacrificed. 

Thespis,  in  order  to  ease  the  chorus,  introduced  a  persona 
or  actor,  to  recite,  as  occasion  required^p  sokaething  to  amuse 
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tbe  acKyoHce  :  MmAkjlvm  added«  second  perioa  to  ktep  up  « 
dialogue^  and  gave  to  his  acCora  appropriate  oSotbing  for  the 
diaracters  they  were  to  assume :  Sophocles  brought  forward  • 
third  5  and  thus  the  dramatis  persons  of  the  Ghreek  stage  waa 
completed ;  for  no  more  than  three  persons  were  allowed  in 
the  same  scene. 

Prologues,  explaining  the  subject  of  the  drama^  were  iB<< 
troduced  by  Euripides. 

The  Greek  plays  were  chlely  tragedies  founded  on  the 
inlsfbrranes  of  mankind,  the  vengeance  of  the  Gods,  and  the 
submission  doe  to  them.  The  Romans  deligbted  prinoipally 
in  comediei)  and  in  displaying  the  incidents  which  migiit 
naturally  occur  in  society)  they  consequendy  added  very  con* 
nderably  to  the  number  of  the  actors,  and  neglected  the 
chorus  of  the  Greeks. 

The  division  of  the  douana  into  acti  was  introduced  by  tha 
Romans  3  and  five  acts  to  •  play  are  reoomnended  by  tiotaoe : 
"  If  you  would  have  your  play  deserve  success. 
Give  it  five  acts  complete,  nor  move  or  less." 

The  origin  of  dramatic  ^oterteimnents  in  fingland  nay  te 
traced  to  the  theatriod  exhitdtions  oatted  mysteries  oroiirades^ 
which  were  common  in  the  twelfth  century,  being  the  repve* 
■entation  of  the  miracles  wvought  by  tht  holy  con^essoFS) 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  martyrs :  the  first  {Aay  of  this  de<- 
scription  specified  by  name  was  called  St.  OaHteine,  and  4b 
stated  by  Matthew  Paris  to  have  been  written  by  Geoflfry,  a 
Norman,  ^bbot  of  St.  Alban*s,  in  1110 :  for  the  exhlbitk^n  of 
these  plays  temporary  scaffolds  were  erected  in  the  dwirohes 
or  church-yards,  and,  according  to  Strut,  consisted  of  three 
several  platforms,  nused  one  above  ano^er :  in  the  i:qiper- 
most  sat  God,  surrounded  by  Ims  angels ;  in  the  second  a^ 
peared  the  holy  saints  5  and  in  the  last  and  lowest,  mere 
mortals :  on  one  idde  was  a  dark  comer,  meant  to  represeot 
the  infomal  regions,  firom  which  the  devils  occasionally  teued 
to  amuse  or  terrify  the  spectators. 
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hi  1li»  rdgtt  of  Riobaifl  II.  tlM  pwMi  darki  of  Lodbft 
«K!ted  a  pkf  atSkniiier^s  wdk^  which  titled  thiee  days,  Um 
khig,  q«eea»  and  mmtj  of  the  nobility  befog  pment  at  the 
performance.  Another  play  was  performed  io  1400  at  <iie  wtmM 
fiacc,  whidi  contimied  eight  days  3  the  dtanw  cofomencing 
with  the  creation  of  the  worlds  and  containh^  the  gicater  part 
of  the  history  of  the  Old  and  New  TestaoMiitr  Afterwards^ 
when  the  mysteries  ceased  to  be  played,  the  subfects  for  the 
drama  were  not  take»  fWnn  historical  ftcts^  but  oonsisted  of 
moral  reasenings  in  pndse  of  Th-toe  and  condemnatioii  of  vioe  ^ 
the  dialogue  being  carried  on  by  allegorical  diaracters,  sack 
as  Good-doetrine,  Charity,  Faith,  Fhideace,  Death,  %bc.  Ol 
this  kind  of  play  we  have  a  specimen  in  the  celebrated  ei 
tainment  of  Don  Juan^  ni^uch  is  a  modernised  momlity, 
taken  from  the  oM  Spamsh  piece>  entitled  *'  El  oombidado  ie 
Fiedia  :*'  to  tkh  succeeded  play^  Imnded  cm  tiie  probable 
oocmences  of  life  5  and  th#fir^t  attempt  of  our  modem  tra«^ 
gedy  is  to  be  found  in  '*Gorb|due$"  otbarwiaa  csllai 
'^Ferrax,**  and  *'Porrax/'  written  by  Lord  Bucklnirst  in. 
1560  5  though,  in  fact,  this  was  a  melo-dramalic  eKhibitie% 
being  accompanied  with  music  and  dumb  shew  y  and  "  Qasay' 
mer  6urtoB*8  Neecfle,'*  written  at  the  end  of  tlMrsisUseenth 
ccBtury,  is  considered  as  our  first  comedy :  tbesephiys  wttit 
generally  performed  l^  itinerant  actoia  or  noblemaA*8  aes^ 
vants,  on  temporaiy  stages,  erected  in  tte  yards  of  inns,  ef«ft 
so  late  as  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Dryden  has  truly  observed,  tlMt  the  jMresent  stage  was  not 
found,  but  created  by  Shakespeare,  of  which  no  one  ca» 
doubt  who  considers,  that  of  all  the  plays  issued  fioiatht 
press  prior  to  the  year  159S,  (when,  there  is  good  reason  to. 
believe,  he  commenced  a  dramatic  writer),  the  tiUka  am 
scarcely  known,  except  to  antiquariaiis,  nor  b  these  any  one 
of  them  that  will  bear  a  second  perusd. 

Flays  were  firequendy  exhibited  on  Sundays;  and  tfaiir 
practice  was  not  prohibited  titt  10B8« 
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The  adon  first  aMumed  the  title  of  "  Hit  Majesty's  Ser^ 
vohU**  in  coosequence  of  a  Hceiise  granted  to  them  by  James  L 
In  1603^  previous  to  which  they  were  styled  the  Servants  of 
the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Both  the  prompter  or  book-holder^  as  he  was  sometimes 
called^  and  the  property-man,  were  regular  appendages  of 
our  ancient  theatres. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare^  and  for 
many  years  afterwards^  the  female  characters  were  represented 
by  boys  or  young  men.  Sir  William  Davenant^  in  imitation 
of  the  foreign  theatres^  first  introduced  females  in  the  scene; 
and  it  isLStated  that  Mrs.  Betterton  first  appeared  on  the  public 
stage  as  an  actress  about  the  year  1663  -,  soon  after  which, 
some  plays^  particularly  the  '^Parsons  Weddings,*'  were 
rq>resented  entirely  by  women. 

The  amusements  o£  gpr  ancestors  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  play  were  of  various  kinds  5  while  some  part  of 
the  audience  entertained  ^(lemselves  with  reading  or  playing 
at  cards,  others  were  employed  in  drinking  wine  or  ale,  or 
smoking  tobacco  5  a  custom  which,  about  forty  years  ago, 
waa  still  common  at  the  minor  theatres. 

Immediaitely  before  the  exhibition  began,  three  flourishes  or 
]»eces  of  music  were  played,  or,  in  the  ancient  language, 
there  were  three  soundings :  music  was  likewise  played  be- 
tween the  acts,  the  band  sitting  in  an  upper  balcony,  over  the 
stage-box. 

The  person  who  spoke  the  prologue  was  ushered  in  by 
tmmpets,  and  usually  wore  a  long  black  velvet  cloak.  The 
dress  of  the  ancient  prologue -speaker  is  still  retained  in  the 
play  that  is  exhibited  in  Hamlet,  before  the  King  and  Court 
of  Denmark. 

An  epilogue  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  regular  appen- 
dage to  a  play  in  Shakespeare's  time,  for  many  of  his  dramas 
am  without  it—at  least  they  have  not  been  preserved. 

At  the  end  of  the  performance  the  actors  in  the  private 
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theatres  kneeled  down  on  the  sta^^^  and  prayed  for  tMr 
patrons ;  and  those  belonging  to  the  public  theatres,  for  the 
king  and  queen  :  this  prayer  sometimes  made  part  of  the 
epilogue — whence  probably  the  addition  of  Vwant  Rex  et  Refhia 
to  the  modern  play-bills. 

The  prices  paid  in  (Ar  old  ^eatres  in  the  commencemeiH; 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  were  extremely  low,  the  pit  aiid 
gallery  being  only  one  penny :  some  of  the  gay  gallants  used 
to  sit  upon  the  stage  on  stools,  and  paid  a  shilling  for  their 
superior  accommodation,  which  was  also  the  price  of  a  pri- 
vate box,  then  called  a  room.  On  the  first  day  of  exhibiting 
a  new  play,  the  prices  of  admission  were  sometimes  raised^ 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  occasionally  practised  on  the 
benefit  nights  of  authors. 

It  is  uncertain  at  what  time  the  usage  of  gtring  auihon  tf 
benefit  on  the  third  day  of  the  exhibition  of  their  piece  coui- 
menced ;  it  however  seems  to  have  been  an  established  cus- 
tom in  1612 ;  for  Decker  in  the  prokigue  to  one  of  his  comedies^ 
printed  in  that  year,  speaks  of  the  poet's  third  day.  Southern 
was  the  first  dramatic  writer  who  obtained  the  emoluments 
arising  from  two  representations ;  and  Farquhar,  or,  according 
to  others,  Rowe,  first  received  the  advantages  of  a  third 
representation: 

The  custom  of  passing  a  kind  of  censure  on  plays  on  their 
first  exhibition,  is  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Shakespeare ;  for 
no  less  than  three  plays  of  his  rival,  Ben  Johnson,  appeur  to 
have  been  damned. 

Persons  were  hired  to  applaud  both  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  5  and  hissing  and  clapping  of  hands  are  of  equal 

* 

antiquity.  "^ 

The  most  ancient  play-houses  were  the  Curtain,  in  ^lort- 
ditch,  and  the  Theatre,  In  Blackfriars.  In  the  time  of  Shak^ 
speare,  there  were  no  less  than  ten  theatres  open^  viz. :  the 
Theatre,  the  Cock-pit  or  Phoenix,  in  Dmry-lane  1  the  Gkkm, 
the  Swan,  the  Rose,  and  the  Hope,  on  the  JSank-sidei  ^le 


Sid  BioSi,  at  the  uf^r  end  of  Si.  John-street }  the  Fortnne, 
m  White*firo80^treet ;  one  in  WhUefriarsj  and  another  in 
Selkburywcourt.  Most,  if  not  all»  of  Shakespeare's  plays, 
men  pecfbmied  either  at  the  Globe,  or  at  the  Theatre  in 
Blackftiars.  The  time  of  acting  during  the  reign  of  Charles, 
was  about  three  in  the  afiemoon ;  md.  flags  were  exhibited 
ia  jnyite  company, 

la  the  early  part  of  Shakespeare'^  tune,  the  want  of  sce- 
nary  seems  to  have  been  supplied  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
wrftii^  the  names  <if  tbe  different  places  where  the  scene  was 
aspposed  to  lie  during  the  progress  of  the  play,  in  some 
particular  part  of  the  stage,  and  whkh  names  were  disposed  in 
mdi  a  manner  as  to  be  insible  to  the  au^iiee ;  for  the  me- 
chanism  of  our  ancient  stage  seldom  went  beyond  a  painted 
i^hair  or  a  trap»<4oof«  La  1^05  Injgo  Jones  exhibited  an  enter- 
labimeat  at  Oxfturd,  jm  whidh  .oioveaUe  scenes  were  used : 
hnjt  tbe.theatCBs  are  priaeipaUy  indebted  to  Sir  W.  Dayenant 
ffff  their  ao^eii,  curteins,  aad  other  decocations* 

Tkjfie^  oi  bgae  for  admission  to  the  theatre  are  ancient— 
pone  wive  disoovered  at  Pompeii. 

.  The  ancients  ako  affixed  pkuf^hitU  at  the  entrance  of  thdr 
theatre. 

All  theatrical  rq>resentations  and  public  amusements  were 
Sl^ipreftsed  by  the  Parliament  from  1647  till  1656,  when 
$ht  W^  Davenant  proceed  permission  to  exhibit  a  kind  of 
dra^Mtip  enjterijeinaiient  of  ''  J>edamatianand  Music"  at  But* 
land-house,  which  was  soon  afterwards  followed  by  the  opera 
af  ttm  ''^ifigeaf  Bhodes,"  in  the  same  i^laee. 

DRUM.  This  musical  instrument  is  stateUy  Le  Clerp  tp  be 
of  oriental  invention,  and  brought  by  the  Aiahi^^  into  Spain : 
prii^Mly  the  drum  was  made  of  brass.  The  kettle-drum  waa 
19  QBJy^  because  ijt  ^lesambled  the  laige  kettle  or  boiler 
?t?ff/)iag  iipon  threp  .4mm$  Ic^.  Throughout  Asia,  kettle^ 
4nima  of  m  mm/m  ^  f^^  oarriiod  acroep  cameto  M>  A^ 
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tmiiM  of  governors  of  provinces ;  but  are  nerer  founded  in 
cities^  except  al  the  rojal  pdaces. 

DUCK  Hunting  with  dogs  was  a  fiivourite  amusement  in 
Hie  twelfth  century.  Decoys  for  ducks  are  noticed  in  tlie 
time  of  Henry  VUI. 

DUEL.  Yhe  custom  of  deciding  a  quarrel  by  single  com* 
bat»  under  tiie  impression  that  Providence  would  not  fail  to 
declare  itself  in  favour  of  the  innocent^  took  its  rise  among 
the  northern  nations,  and  according  to  M.Godeau^  was  first 
introduced  Into  Italy  by  the  Lombards^  towards  the  conelu* 
sion  of  the  fifth  century.  In  a  short  time  it  spread  througlK 
out  the  rest  of  Europe^  and  was  generally  resorted  to  as  m 
mode  of  trials  where  the  evidence  was  not  sufficiently  con* 
elusive  to  admit  of  a  satisfiuilory  judgment  being  pronouaoed 
by  the  civil  judge. 

This  mode  of  trial  was  introduced  into  England^  amoi^ 
other  nortliem  customs^  by  William  the  Conqueror^  and  it 
appears  from  Madox*s  History  of  the  Exchequer^  was  So  fl«* 
quently  resorted  tOi  that  the  fines  paid  on  these  occasions  made 
no  inconsiderable  branch  of  the  King's  revenue.  The  last 
trial  of  this  kind  was  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  One  was 
appointed  to  take  j^ce  in  Hie  year  1^1^  between  Donald 
Lord  Rey,  or  Rhee>  appellant^  and  David  Ramsey^  Esq.^ 
defendant^  in  the  painted  chamber  at  Westminster ;  but  that 

• 

quarrd  terminated  amicably  by  the  interposition  of  Charles  I, 
The  practice  of  dudling  was  thus  converted,  by  the  saoe* 
tion  of  the  Governments,  into  a  public  mode  of  trial,  but 
when  the  enlightened  state  of  Europe  would  no  longer  admit 
of  this  superstitions  method  of  judicature,  and  the  establiadbad 
power  of  the  crown  enabled  it  to  administer  the  laws  with 
strtet  impartiality,  the  custom  of  private  duelling  was  intioi^ 
duced  as  the  onfy  means  oi  avenging  sodi  injurieaof  apenvmal 
nature,  whidi  could  not  be  regidaily  iiotieed  in  a  court  of 
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law^  and  the  origin  of  it  is  thus  noticed  by  Robertson  :•— '^  At 
the  breaking  up  of  a  treaty^  in  consequence  of  some  misunder- 
standing between  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.^  the 
former  desired  Francises  herald  to  acquaint  his  Sovereign,  that 
he  shouid  henceforth  consider  him,  not  only  as  a  base  violator 
of  public  faith,  but  as  a  stranger  to  the  honour  and  integrity 
becoming  a  gentleman.  Francis,  too  high  spirited  to  bear 
fuch  an  imputation,  had  recourse  to  an  uncomlllon  expedient 
to  vindicate  his  character :  he  instantly  sent  back  the  herald 
with  a  cartel  of  defiance,  in  which  he  gave  the  Emperor  the 
lie  in  form,  challenged  him  to  single  combat,  requiring  him 
to  name  the  time  and  place  of  the  encounter,  and  the  weapon^ 
with  which  he  chose  to  fight ;  and  Charles,  not  inferior  to 
his  rival  in  spirit  or  bravery,  readily  accepted  the  challenge  f 
but  after  several  messages  between  them,  all  thought  of  the 
dud  was  laid  aside;  however  the  example  of  two  persons  so 
illustrious,  drew  such  general  attention  and  carried  with  it  so 
much  authority,  that  it  had  a  considerable  influence  in  intro- 
ducing an  important  change  in  manners  all  over  Eurc^,  and 
led  to  duels  which  at  first  could  be  appointed  by  the  civil 
judge  alone,  to  be  fou^t  without  the  interposition  of  his 
authority,  and  in  cases  to  which  the  laws  did  not  extend.** 

Private  duelling  with  small  swords  is  first  noticed  in 
England  in  the  year  1558.  (Vide  Fencing^ 
.  The  most  renuirkable  duel  in  our  history  was  that  between 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  and  Colonel  Lennox, 
(the  then  nephew  and  heir  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,)  on 
the  S6th  May,  1789.  The  dispute  originated  in  an  observa- 
ton  of  his  Royal  Highness,  namely,  that  ^'Colonel  Lennox' 
bad  heard  words  spoken  to  him  at  the  club  at  Daubigny*s,  to 
which  no  gentleman  ought  to  have  submitted.'*  This  obser- 
vation being  reported  to  the  Colonel,  he  took  the  opportunity 
while  his  Royal  Highness  was  on  the  parade  to  address  him, 
desiring  to  know  wlnt  were  the  words  which  he  had  sub* 
mitted  to  hear,  and  by  whom  they  were  spoken.    To  this  his 


Royal  Highness^  at  that  time^  gave  no  other  answer  than 
by  ordering  the  Colonel  to  his  post.    The  parade  being  over 
his  Royal  Highness  went  into  the  orderly  room>  and  sending 
for  the  Colonel  intimated  to  him,  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
dfBcers^  that  he  desired  to  derive  no  protection  from  his  rank 
as  a  prince^  and  his  station  as  a  commanding  officer ;  bat 
that  when  not  on  duty  he  wore  a  brown  coat^  and  was  desi* 
rons  to  be  considered  in  every  respect  as  a  private  gentleman. 
After  this  declaration  Colonel  Lennox  wrote  a  drcular  letter 
to  every  member  of  the  clab  at  Daubigny's,  requesting  to 
know  whether  any  such  words  had  been  used  to  him,  and 
appointing  a  day  ft>r  an  answer  from  each^  intimating  at  the 
same  time  that  their  silence  should  be  considered  as  a  deda* 
ration  that  no  such  words  could   be  recollected.    On  tke 
expiration  of  the  term  limited  for  an  answer  to  tlus  circnkr 
letter^  the  Colonel  sent  a  written  mesK^  to  his  Royal  High* 
ness  to  this  purport^  that  not  being  able  to  recollect  any 
occasion  on  which  words  had  been  spoken  to  him  at  Dau- 
bigny*s^  to  which  a  gentleman  ought  not  to  submit,  he  had 
taken  the  step  which  appeared  to  him  the  most  likely  to  gain 
information  of  the  words  to  which  his  Royal  Highness  had 
alluded^  and  of  the  person  who  had  used  them ;  that  none  of 
the  members  of  the  club  had  given  him  information  of  any 
such  insult  being  in  their  knowledge,  and  therefore^  he  ex- 
pected^ in  justice  to  his  character^  tlmt  his  Royal  Highness 
should  contradict  the  report  as  publicly  as  he  had  asserted  it. 
This  letter  was  delivered  to  his  Royal  Highness  by  the  Earl  of 
Winchelsea^  and  the  answer  returned  not  proving  satisfactory, 
a  message  was  next  sent  to  his  Rojral  Highness  desiring  a 
meeting,  the  time  and  place  for  which  were  settled  that  evening. 

The  following  authenticated  account  of  the  duel  was  given 
by  the  noblemen  who  were  present  on  that  occasion  :*- 

In  conseqpience  of  a  dispute  of  which  much  has  been  said 
in  the  public  papers.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York> 
attended  by  Lord  Rawdon,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lennos^ 


aooompanied  by  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  met  al  Wimbledon 
eomraon ; — the  ground  was  measured  at  twelve  paces }  and 
both  parties  were  to  fire  upon  a  signal  agreed  upon :  the  sig- 
nal being  given^  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lennox  fired^  and  the 
ball  grazed  His  Royal  Highness's  curl :  the  Duke  of  York 
did  not  fire :  Lord  Rawdon  then  interfered,  and  said  **  That 
he  thought  enough  had  been  done.'*  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Lennox  observed  "  That  His  Royal  Highness  had  not  fired." 
Lord  Rawdoo  sakl> ''  It  was  not  the  duke's  intention  to  fire  s 
His  Royal  Highness  had  come  out  upon  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Lennox's  desire,  to  give  him  satisfaction^  and  had  no  animo- 
fl&ty  against  him."  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lennox  pressed  that 
the  Duke  of  Yoik  should  fire  >  which  was  dedined,  upon  a 
repetition  of  the  reason.  Lord  Winchelsea  then  went  up  to 
Che  Duke  oi  York,  and  expressed  his  hope  '^  That  His  Royal 
Highness  could  have  no  objection  to  say,  he  considered 
Lieutenant  Colonel  fjennox  as  a  man  of  honour  and  courage :" 
His  Royal  Highness  replied»  ''  That  he  should  say  nothing : 
be  had  come  out  to  give  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lennox  satisfac-*- 
tion,  and  did  not  mean  to  fire  at  him  :  if  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Lennox  was  not  satisfied,  he  might  fire  again."  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Lennox  said,  "  He  could  not  possibly  fire  again  at  the 
Duke,  as  His  Royal  Highness  did  not  mean  to  fire  at  him." 
On  this  both  parties  left  the  ground.  The  seconife  think  it 
pioper  to  add,  that  both  parties  bdiaved  with  the  most  perfect 
coolness  and  intrepidity. 

(SignedJ  RAWDON. 

WINCHELSEA. 

Tuesday  Evening,  1 
May  «6,  1789.    ^ 

In  August  1808,  Major  Campbdl  and  Captain  Boyd  fought 
a  duel  in  a  room  without  seconds,  and  Captain  Boyd  was 
killed.  The  Major,  in  consequence  of  expressioBS  made  use 
of  by  Captain  Boyd  on  his  death-bed,  was  tried  for  murder 
and  executed. 
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DUXJB.  DiuriDg  the  Saxon  times  the  officers  and  cooi- 
inaQders  of  armies  were,  according  to  Camden,  called  dnkea^ 
duces,  after  the  ancient  Roman  manner,  without  any  addition  | 
but  after  the  Conquest,  the  title  lay  dormant,  or  waa  synoni- 
mous  with  that  of  earl  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  who,  in 
1337>  created  his  son,  Edward,  called  the  Black  Prince,  firom. 
the  armour  he  wore,  Duke  of  cSHmwall,  which  title  hath  ever 
since  been  the  peculiar  inheritance  of  the  king*s  ddest  son, 
during  the  life  of  his  fiUher ;  afterwards  the  king's  other  sons 
were  created  dukes,  under  the  titles  of  Clarence,  Lancaster, 
York,  and  Gloucester,  in  such  manner  as  that  their  titles 
descended  to  their  posterity :  howeyer,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elisabeth,  A.  D.  I57^>  the  whole  order  of  dtd&n)  became 
utterly  extinct,  and  continued  so  for  about  fifty  years,  when  it 
was  revived  by  her  successor  James  I.,  in  the  person .  of  his 
favourite,  Geoige  Villiers,  whom  he  created  Doke  of 
Buckingham* 

The  first  histance  of  the  title  of  Duchm  is  in  ld97»  when 
Margaret,  Countess  of  Norfolk,  was  created  Duchess  of  Nor* 
folk,  in  full  Ftoliament  5  which  at  that  time  was  the  conmson 
mode  of  creating  peers ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  writ  was 
necessary ;  but  that  the  person  advanced  to  the  rank,  after 
nndeigoing  the  usual  ceremonies  of  investiture,  hid  Ui  f» 
tent  deliveied  to  him,  and  did  homage  to  the  king. 

DYEING.  The  art  of  colouring  ck>th8  and  other  dubstan* 
ces,  is  of  that  antiquity  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  give  any 
satisfactory  account  of  its  origin ;  it  is  probable  that  the  jote 
of  certain  fruits,  leaves,  &c.  accidentally  crushed,  fumUHAfllft 
first  hints  of  dyeing,  which  at  an  eariy  period  was  tmMt  19 ' 
considerable  perfecyon  in  the  East ;  and  in  some 
superior  to  what  the  modems,  with  all  the  aid  of 
have  been  enabled  to  eflfect}  we  read  that  blue^  paf^ 
crimson,  scarlet,  and  scarlet  double-dyed,  are  coloms  p«llf 
cularlzed  for  the  decoration  of  the  tabernacle,  and  for  the 
embellishment  of  Aaron's  pontifical  habit. 

Si. 
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The  Tyrian  paq>le^  an  animal  juice  found  in  a  thell-liflh 
^called  wwrax  and  purpura,  tm  the  coast  of  T3rre>  is  the  moai 
ancient  dye  recorded  in  history.  The  discovery  of  the 
tinging  quality  contained  in  the  fish^  was  owing  to  a  dog 
having  caught  one  in  the  rocks^  and  by  bruising  it  stained  his 
mouth  with  the  liquor,  which  appeared  of  so  beautiful  a 
colour  to  the  e3res  of  a  Tyrian  nymph,  that  she  refused  her 
lover^  Hercules,  any  favours  till  he  had  brought  her  a  mantle 
of  the  same  colour.  This  event  is  stated  to  have  happened 
fifteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  Mm,  and  fortu- 
eately  fbr  Hercules  he  succeeded  in  procuring  a  sufficient 
number  of  shells  to  colour  the  robe  for  his  mistress. 

The  Greeks  had  made  but  little  progress  in  the  art  of  dye<- 
Ing,  tOi  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  and  the  discoveries 
iresttlting  from  his  invasion  of  India,  had  opened  new  re- 
^flouroes  to  them  5  fbr  the  art  of  printing  calicoes  had  been 
for  many  ages  practised  in  India  3  and  flowered  cloths  or 
ehintz  were  common  in  that  oountry  at  the  period  of  Alex- 
aader*s  invasion.  The  Greeks  in  general,  however,  despised 
die  useful  arts,  and  the  Romans  paid  but  little  attentk>n  to 
them,  fbr  the  use  of  vegetable  dyes,  was,  in  a  great  measure^ 
unknown  to  them,  though  their  neighbours,  the  Gauls, 
according  to  Fliny,  imitated  all  colours,  even  the  Tyrian 
purple,  and  the  scarlet,  by  means  of  certain  herbs  :  Pliny  also 
notices  the  Egyptian  method  of  dyeing  linen,  by  staining  the 
white  cloih  virith  certain  drugs,  which  exhibited  no  appearance 
^  dye  till  it  had  been  sometime  boiled  in  a  cauldron,  but 
when  drawn  out  was  found  to  be  painted  or  stained  of  various 
colours ;  and  what  is  most  extraordinary,  Pliny  adds,  is  that 
the  cauldron  containing  only  colour  of  one  kind,  should  im* 
fNurt  to  the  cloth  shades  of  various  hus^  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  drugs  previously  laid  on  it,- 

On  the  general  dissolution  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the 
fifth  century,  the, art  of  producing  permanent  coIoihb  on 
cloths  was  totally  lost ;  nor  was  it  recovered  till  the  period  of 
4he  Crusades,  when  Europe  beoame  a  iecand  time  indebted  to 
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Che  tmt  IHr  herknowledge  of  the  different  drugs  necesnry 
for  that  purpose. 

The  Jews  in  the  middle  ages  were  the  principal  people  who 
carried  on  the  business  of  dyeing,  having  formed  several 
establishments  or  dyeing-houses  in  the  Levant,  which  about 
the  middle  of  tiie  thirteenth  ofntury  they  introduced  hito- 
Italy,  under  the  denomiaatioa  <if  tincta  or  tintoria^  and  from 
which  the  Popes  derived  a  considerable  portion  of  their  reve- 
aue.  Italy^  and  especially  Venice,  for  about  three  centuries,, 
almost  exelusively  practised  the  art  of  dying,  haidng  discovered 
several  valuable  mordants  for  fixing  the  eplours,  as  archil 
and  allum,  the  process  of  manufocturing  which  they  kept 
to  themselves. 

For  many  ages  the  art  of  dyeing  in  England  wa^  confined' 
to  the  apparent  colours  produced  firon^  vegetable  juices,  the 
doth  being  merely  plunged  into  the  eetoured  liquor,  without 
any  previous  chemical  process  for  fixhig  the  dye  being  attended^ 
to ',  so  late  as  the  commencemeiit  of  thf  seventeenth  centmy 
the  method  of  dyeing  and  dressing  woollen  cloths,  was  very 
imperfectly  understood,  for  although  a  Company  of  Dyers< 
was  regularly  incorporated  by  Edward  IV.,  in  1473,  yet  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  in  his  report  on  the  state  of  the  British  com- 
merce,  submitted  to  James  I.,  in  1603,  observes,  that  there 
were  upwards  of  eighty  thousand  undressed  and  undyed 
cloths  annually  exported  from  England,  and  also  fifty  thou- 
sand bays  and  Devonshire  kerses,  which  were  sent  to  Amster- 
dam, and  there  dyed,  dressed,  and  shipped  for  Spain,  Portu- 
gal and  other  countries,  under  the  name  of  Flemish  bays. 
The  great  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  the  dbcovery  of 
proper  mordants  for  making  the  colours  permanent;  for 
though  the  manufhcturing  of  alum  was  about  this  time 
introduced  into  England,  yet  till  the  middle  of  the  seven-  * 
teenth  century,  the  art  of  dyeing  had  met  with  no  assistance 
from  the  experiments  of  the  learned.  The  first  work  pub- 
lished on  the  subject  being  entitled^  ^'  An  Apparatus  to  the- 
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History  of  the  common  practices  of  Dyers/*  by  Sir  William 
Petty,  1669}  and  it  was  not  till  about  the  year  1780,  that 
the  phenomena  of  dyeing  were  considered  to  be  entirely 
dependent  upon  chemical  affinities. 

FVom  time  immemorial  the  nations  of  the  east  appear  to 
have  possessed  a  mode  of  dyemg  silk  handkerchief  and  other 
articles  of  dress  by  a  rude  but  simple  process,  which  is  practi- 
sed at  this  day,  and  has  been  adopted,  and  continues  in  use,  in 
almost  every  part  of  Europe  :  it  consists  in  tying  knots  with 
great  addresa  and  nicety  on  the  silk,  in  such  a  manner,  that 
when  dyed,  the  parts  inclosed  within  the  knot  remain  un- 
touched. This  mode  of  dyeing  handkerchiefs  was  introduced 
by  the  Saracens  into  Spain,  and  in  all  probability  was  the  first 
rude  essay  or  attempt  to  imitate  the  printed  linens  of  Egjpt, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  mode  now  practised  in  India,  of 
covering  with  a  compositton  of  wax  and  other  ingredients, 
the  parts  intended  to  remain  white — hence  we  may  trace  the 
origin  of  blue-dipping  in  indigo. 
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£iAR-RlNGS«  The  custom  of  wearing  ear-rings  is  vetjf 
endent ;  for  we  find  some  presented  by  the  servant  of  Abraham 
to  Rebekah:  they  also  formed  part  of  the  spoils  carried 
away  by  the  Israelites,  when  they  were  expelled  from  Egypt ; 
and  to  this  day  throughout  the  greatest  part  of  Asia,  as  well 
as  in  most  parts  o^  Africa,  this  ornament  is  worn  as  well  by 
the  men  as  women.  The  Romans  confined  the  wearing  of 
them  to  the  females  and  slaves  :  but  Julius  Cssar  in  his  youth 
having  taken  a  £uicy  for  ear-rings,  the  custom  of  wearing 
them  became  general  among  young  men  of  fiunily  until  the 
time  of  Alescander  Severus,  who  abolished  it  as  eflfemlnate. 
The  Gauls  also  esteemed  them  as  an  ornament  |  and  ear-rings 
have,  at  various  periods,  been  feshionable  in  France  with 
gentlemen,  and  even  now  are  not  totally  laid  aside. 

£ar-rii^  were  worn  by  the  ancient  Britons  and  Saxon8> 
and  called  pendente  in  the  middle  ages.  The  custom  of 
boring  the  ears  took  place  in  the  commencement  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

The  eaf'trumpet,  according  to  Buckman,  was  invented  by 
Porta  about  1570.  Ear^picks  were  used  by  the  Romans. 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  one  of  gold,  adorned  with  jewels. 

m 

EARL.  This  ancient  and  distinguished  title  was  in  use 
among  the  Saxons  under  the  name  of  Earldorman  or  Elder- 
man,  signifying  the  same  with  Senior  or  Senator  among  the 
Romans;   it  was  also  Univalent  to  that  of  Shiieman,  as 
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having  the  civil  government  for  a  several  division  or  shire  f 
or  of  Comites  or  Companions  to  the  King^  when  the  shire» 
assumed  the  name  of  counties.  Alfred  was  the  first  invested 
with  the  dignity  of  Earl^  it  having  been  conferred  upon  him 
by  his  father  Etheh^,  A.  D.  867  :  but  the  title  was  merely 
personal^  and  did  not  descend  to  the  children^  till  William  the 
Conqueror^  soon  after  the  battle  of  Hastings,  made  it  heredi- 
tary in  the  &mily  of  WiUiam  Eitz  Osborne,  whom  he  created 
Earl  of  Hereford  and  Lord  of  Wight,  since  which  period  the 
title  has  boen  regularly  preserved. 

The  king,  when  he  has  occasion  to  mentioa  any  peer  of 
the  degree  of  an  Earl  in  any  public  instrument,  styles  him 
^'  Trusty  and  well*beloved  counn,**  an  appellation  as  ancient 
as  the  time  of  Henry  IV,,  who  being  either  by  his  wife,  his 
mother^  or  his  sbters^  actui^y  related  or  allied  to  every  Eaii 
in  the  kingdom^  artfhliy  acknowledged  that  connexion  in  all 
his  letters  and  public  acta. 

Earls  originally  did^  and  still  may  use,  the  stile  of  Nos  in 
their  public  letters. 

Earl  Marshall,  The  office  and  surname  of  Marshall  was 
introduced  at  the  Conquest,  llie  eaiiiest  patent  by  which  the 
appellation  of  ''  Earl  '^  was  added  to  Marshall  of  England, 
was  that  conferred  by  Bichard  II.  in  the  year  1383,  on  Thomaa 
Lord  Mowbray,  Earl  of  Nottingham.  In  October,  16T2, 
Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Norwich,  was  constituted  hereditary 
Sail  Marshall  of  England,  and  the  title  still  continues  in  his 
flamily. 

EASTER.  The  observation  of  this  festival,  originally 
called  the  Paschal  day,  because  considered  as  the  same  with 
that  on  which  the  Jews  celebrated  their  passover,  is  as  ancient 
as  the  time  of  the  Aposties ;  it  received  the  name  of  Easter 
fiom  the  circumstance  of  the  festival  occuring  in  the  season 
that  the  Goddess  Bostre  was  worshipped  by  the  Saxons. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  second  century,  a  dispute  eom*^ 
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■kenced  alM>ut  UtfB  {Mirticukr  time  in  whkh  the  foiMl  ^  Saster 
ought  to  be  observed  i  the  Asiatic  churches  kept  it  on  the 
fDurteenth  day  of  the  first  Jewish  months  aad  three  days  after 
commemorated  the  Resurrection^  being  guided  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Apostles  Philip  and  John>  and  the  example  of  Christy 
who  held  hia  paschal  feast  on  the  same  day  as  the  Jews  cele* 
brbted  their  passo ver ;  while  the  western  or  Eun^peaa  chnrcfaea 
Cetebmted  their  paschal  on  the  night  preceding  the  anniTer* 
aary  of  Ghrist*s  resuirection,  and  liras  connected  the  com- 
meouiration  of  his  death,  and  of  his  resurrection,  and  they 
I^ebded  the  authority  of  the  ApoeUes  Feter  and  FaiiL    Om 
principal  inconvenience  jUAendiqg  the  Aaia^  OMthod  was  that 
this  great  festival  was  commonly  held  on  other  days  of  IIm 
week  than  the  firti,  and  therefore  Vidor,  bishop  of  Rome^ 
toNPFttds  the  dose  of  the  second  century  atteDsplad  tD  r^;ttlate 
the  Asiatk  churches  by  that  of  the  £iiropeaii$  but  it  was 
net  till  the  year  325,  that  the  desirable  object«f  efifectkig  an 
uniformity  of  holding  £aster  between  the  two  chuiches  w«i 
determined  upon.     In  that  year  a  council  was  lield  at  Nice, 
by  which  it  was  decreed  that  the  festival  of  Easter  shonld  b^ 
held  on  the  Sunday  wluch  falls  upon  or  next  after  the  ftnt 
full  moon  after  the  vernal  equinox,  or  2Ut  of  March, 

ECLIPSE.  The  ancietits  had  fiightfiil  kkaa  of  edlpses, 
supposing  them  presages  of  the  most  dismal  events ;  Pki-^ 
larch  ^assures  us  that  %t  Rome  k  was  not  allowed  to  taflc 
publidy  of  any  natural  causes  of  eclipses.  The  first  «dqMe 
mentioned  in  history  is  a  lunar  one^  which  was  total,  and  is 
stated  by  Ptolemy  to  have  happeiMd  at  Babykm  on  the  19th 
of  March,  7^1  years  before  Christy  and  three  hours,  twtmtjf" 
one  mhiutes  before  midoight.  The  fisst  soiar  eeiipse  vb* 
served  was  at  Athens,  on  the  ^d  Attgoift,  43'!  B,  C.^  and 
nearly  total,  Ihe  sun  bdag  eclipsed  ^ievea  digits, 
which  time  to  the  year  1485,  SteruyliSB  ia  his  catalogue  hM 
lecorded  433  total  ed^pses  of  the  mskm,  and  14  of  tJte  san. 
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The  prcdkUon  of  the  solar  eclipse  by  Thales,  558  B.  C,  b 
not  to  be  relied  upon  j  however  he  is  the  first  among  the: 
Greeks  who  is  reported  to  have  fyretiM  eclipses. 

EDUCATION.  Before  the  invasion  of  the  Romans  the 
ancient  Britons  had  among  them  varioos  sdiools  and  semina- 
ries of  learning,  which  were  wholly  under  the  direction  of  the 
Dmids,  who,  it  is  nnxvemlly  acknowledged,  were  celebrated 
both  at  home  and  abroad  for  their  wisdom  and  learning,  as 
wen  as  for  their  proKnty,  and  were  hekl  in  high  estimation  as 
the  teadiers  both  of  religion  and.  philosophy :  but  as  they 
stndioosly  concealed  their  opinions  from  all  the  world  but  the 
members  of  their  own  society,  and  were  forbidden  to  commit 
any  of  their  doctrines  to  writing ;  when  the  living  repositories 
of  these  doctrines  were  destroyed  by  the  crud  policy  of  the 
Romans,  under  Suetonius  Faulinus,  A.  D.  61,  all  their  acquire^ 
ments  perished  with  them^  and  Britain  was  soon  afterwards 
reduced  to  a  state  of  comi^ete  barbarism. 

The  first  scImm^  of  which  any  account  is  given  as  esta- 
blldied  by  the  Saxons  was  at  Crlckdale,  in  Wiltshire,  in  669  ; 
afterwards  a  college  was  founded  at  Rome  by  Ina,  King  of  the 
West  Saxons,  for  the  instruction  of  the  British  youth,  which 
college  was  supported  by  a  tax  of  a  penny,  called  Peter  pence, 
fiom  its  being  collected  on  each  house  throughout  England 
on  the  day  of  St.  Petered  Vineula;  but  on  the  death  of  Ina, 
the  Popes  appropriated  this  tax  to  themselves,  and  continued 
the  collectkm  of  it  with  some  intermission  till  the  time  of 
Elizabeth. 

On  the  accession  of  Alfred  to  the  crown  he  found  his 
people  so  ignorant,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  layman  who 
could  read ;  he  therefore  obliged  his  nobles  to  attend  to  the 
education  of  their  diildren,  directing  that  none  v^o  were 
illiterate  should  be  admitted  into  any  of  the  public  oflEkses,  and 
he  afforded  them  the  means  by  founding  the  University  oi 
Oxford^  and  procuring  learned  men  ftom  abroad  to  superin- 
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tend  it;  but  thdse  universities  or  public  schools,  seem, 
nevertheless,  to  have  been  chiefly  frequented  by  those  who 
were  intended  for  the  church :  for  dtuin^^  the  Saxon  and 
Norman  period,  our  illustrious  youth  were  either  educated  a^' 
the  court,  or  In  the  family  of  some  powerfdl  Baron,  and  very' 
rarely  at  home,  and  this  education  principally  consisted  it 
military  exercises ;  thus  from  the  contempt  of  learning  matd* 
fosted  by  the  laity,  the  clergy,  even  tUl  the  middle  of  the 
sixteendi  century,  were  alone  found  competent  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  highest  civil  offices  in  the  state. 

Hebrew  was  taught  in  our  Universities  by  some  Jews'  in 
1154;  and  on  their  banishment  from  the  country  many  of 
their  books  were  purchased  by  the  monks,  and  the  knowledge 
of  it  became  more  general. 

Archbishop  Nicholson  states  that  at  the  commencement  of 
the  fifteenth  century  there  were  even  bishops  that  could  not 
write ;  so  that  in  their  subscription^  to  synodid  acts  t!he'fol« 
lowing  words  are  to  be  found : — ''As  I  (»innot  read  or  wrItS' 
myself,  N.M!  hath  subscribed  for  me.'' 

The  classics  began  to  be  studied  on  the  Continent  in  tlie 

ninth  century ;  the  Latin  Grammar  being  called  the  Dona^,' 

from  Donatus,  the  grammarian.    The  Greek  langu&ge  and' 

Homer  was  introduced  into  Italy  by  Boccacio  about  the  clMe 

of  the  fourteenth  century :  but  Professor  Ockley,  in  his  His* 

lory  of  the  Saracens,  observes  that  the  Greek  language  was 

not  understood  in  the  west  of  !Kur6pe  till  after  the  fall-  Of 

Constantinople  in  1453,  when  several  learned  Greeks  eSeap* 

ing  from  thence  caused  the  language  to  be  more  genendly 

known :  for  previous  to  this  time  the  learned  content^  thiftiii* 

selves  with  Latin  translations,  not  only  of  the  "MAhotiHitao 

authors,  but  also  of  Aristotle  and  othei^  Giieek'i^hnoSidf|Atek«- 

which  translations  vr&te  not  taide  out  of  the  orij^nctl  Greeks 

but  from  Arabic  versions  thathatf  beeif  tiieinsliBited' frotti  the 
Greek.  ••'■•■..••.•.-•    -.-  .•.,j..    ?.>• 

The  study  of  the  Classics  was  bro\igfat  iiitcT  Bdglaftid:  by 
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Eiasmus  about  the  oommencement  of  the  sixteeoth  century, 
mad  became  a  fliihionable  pursuit  among  the  nobilitj  of  both 
aexes  dniiqg  the  t^goB  of  Henry  VIU.,  Edward  VL,  Mary, 
and  Elizabeth.  The  unfortunate  and  innocent  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  who,  in  1564,  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen,  was  be- 
headed by  order  of  Mary,  was  regarded  as  a  prodigy  in 
learning  and  useftd  acquirements.  Besides  the  acoomplish- 
ments  incidental  to  her  sex,  she  was  able  to  write  Greek 
with  ftdlity  and  eloquence,  and  was  not  only  expert  in  the 
Rench  and  Italian  kngoages,  but  had  acquired  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  Hdvew,  Chaldee  and  Arabic  j  the  general 
diiusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  foundation  of  public  schools, 
nay  be  therefore  ascribed  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
<9entury* 

BLBCTRICITY.  This  word  is  derived  from  dektron,  the 
Greek  for  amber,  that  being  the  first  substance  in  which  the 
existence  of  an  dectric  fluid  capable  of  being  excited  and 
aocomulated  was  observed  by  Thales,  of  Miletus,  who  flou- 
rished GOO  years  before  Christ.  Electricity,  however,  consi- 
dered as  a  sdeno^  is  but  of  modem  origin  William  Gilbert, 
a  physkdan  in  London,  in  the  year  IGOO,  being  the  earliest 
writer  on  the  subject,  he  enumerates  many  substances,  such 
as  precious  stones,  ^asa  and  wax,  as  possessing  attractive 
properties  when  excited  by  friction.  Boyle,  about  the  year 
1670,  first  discovered  tliat  a  diamond  when  rubbed  with  any 
kipd  of  stuff,  was  not  only  electrical,  but  also  emitted  light  in 
a  dark  room.  Hawksbee  in  1709,  mentions  the  great  electric 
power  of  glass,  the  light  proceeding  from  it,  and  the  noise 
occasioned  by  it,  together  with  a  variety  of  phoenomena 
rdating  to  electrical  attraction  and  repulsion. 
.  The  first  dectrical  machine  was  a  globe  of  sulphur,  con- 
tracted by  the  cdebrated  Otto  de  Guerrkke,  Consul  of 
Msgdebufgfa,  about  the  year  1660:  gkss  cylinders  were 
shortly  afterwards  discovered  to  be  much  more  powerful; 


Init  Ihe  only  rubber,  for  a  long  timet  wm  the  dry  hami  of  tbe 
experimeoter,  till  Mr.  Winckler  of  Leipeic,  in  1750^  intro- 
duced the  cushion,  to  which  a  silk  flap  was  added,  with  an 
amalgam  to  increase  the  effect  of  friction. 

About  the  year  1734,  Stephen  Gray  discovered  that  on 
suspending  pieces  of  metal  on  silken  lines  or  attached  to 
glass,  and  ela^trifjring  them,  they  gave  sparks,  vdiich  was 
the  origin  of  metallic  conducton. 

The  accumulation  of  the  electrive  power  by  meansof  cooldd 
jan,  was  accidentally  discovered  by  M.  Von  K]eist,J>ean:of 
the  Cathedral  in  Commin„  in  174fiu  An  experiment  of  a 
similar  kind,  though  under  improved  circumstanoes,  was 
afterwards  made  at  Leyden,  by  Mr.  Cuneus,  whidi  beii^ 
attended  with  success,  procured  for  it  the  name  of  the  Lqf* 
den  Phial.  Mr.  Gralath,  a  German  electrician,  contrived  a 
plan  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  shock,  by  alterii^  the 
shape  and  size  of  the  phial,  and  also  by  chaiging  sevenlt 
phials  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  form  wluit  is  now  called  the- 
electrical  battery. 

The  discovery  of  the  identity  of  lightning  with  the  electric 
fire  was  made  by  Franklin ;  and  to  him  we  owe  the  prac- 
tical application  of  this  discovery,  in  securing  buildings  from 
the  damage  of  lightning,  by  the  erection  of  metalUne  coa- 
ductars ;  for  although  the  foct  of  the  power  of  points  to  at- 
tract the  electric  fluid  from  a  great  distance  was  not  unknown, 
to  the  ancients,  yet  it  had  long  sunk  into  oblivion. 

Electricity  was  first  applied  to  medical  purposes  by  Kralp 
zenstein,  at  Halle,  in  1744. 

ELL,  a  standard  or  measure  for  doth,  first  determined  by 
the  length  of  Henry  I.*s  arm,  in  1101. 

EMBALMING.  This  mode  of  preventing  the  putrifying 
of  dead  IxNlies  by  means  of  balm  and  other  odoriferous 
drugs,  was  early  adopted  by  the  Egyptians,  and  we  find 
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thai  forty  days  were  employed  in  embalming  Jacob.  This 
art  however  had  been  long  lost ;  for  the  present  mediod  of 
embalming  in  Egypt  difiers  very  much  firom  the  ancient^  and 
is  supposed  by  no  means  so  effectual.  The  custom  of  preserv- 
ing the  bodies  of  our  kings  by  means  of  spices  is  of  great 
antiquity. 

EMBROIDERY.  The  art  of  working  upon  doth  with 
the  needle^  and  embroidering  figures  of  various  kinds  with 
different  coloured  threads,  is  of  a  very  ancient  date,  being 
taoght  by  the'  Egyptians  to  the  Israelites.  If  we  may  judge 
of  the  perfection  to  which  this  art  was  carried,  by  the  deco- 
rations of  the  Tabernacle,  we  shall  form  no  mean  opinion  oi 
its  excellence.  The  curtains  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  veil 
of  the  ark,  were  made  of  the  finest  linen  interwoven  with 
threads  of  various  colours,  and  embroidered  with  cherubim. 
The  hangings  also  for  tl»e  door  of  the  tabemade,  were  com- 
posed of  bluie,  of  purple,  of  scarlet,  and  of  fine-twined  linen, 
wrought  with  needle  work.  The  ephod  also  and  the  tunic 
which  formed  part  of  the  official  habit  belonging  to  Aaroo^ 
were  inieide  of  the  finest  tnaterials,  and  richly  adorned  with 
embroidery.  Beckinan,  however,  conjectures  that  the  andents 
had  no  method  of  forming  these  threads  by  wire*drawing  as 
now  practised,  which  is  an  inTcntion  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, but  that  the  gold  was  first  beaten  by  a  hammer  into 
thin  plates  or  leaves,  aiild'ilien  by  some  sharp  instroment  cut 
into  small  slijps  or  threads,  and' 'that  originally,  it  Is  probable 
that  slips  of  gold  were  sewed  upon  the  dbths,  and  particu- 
lariy  on  the  seams,  as  is  still  practised  with  lace ;  however, 
the  mantle  taken  by  Dionysius  from  the  statue  of  Jupiter, 
about  350  B.  C,  was  wove  enturely  of  jgold  threads,  without 
the  addition  of  any  other  materials. 

Embroidery  with  silver  thread  is  not  noticed  by  the  andents, 
biii  appears  to  have  tiaken  its  rise  after  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  government  i6  Constantinople. 
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The  RooMUiis  called  the  embroideiers  Fhiygimief^  giving; 
the  cnditmi  the  inyention  to  the  Ehrygums. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  ladies  were  ao  fiMnoiu  for.tMi  «kUl  }a 
the  art  of  emfaro^dery^  that  their  firodaetioiii  of  tte-aeedle 
Were  blgUy  esteemed  io  (brdgn  (BOBOtriea^  and  qalkd  bf  way 
of  eminence^  the  EngUth  work.  In  a  charter  which  W^^M^j 
king  of  Merda,  granted  to  the  Abbey  of  Croylaod,  imention 
la  made  of  the  Eang's  golden  toO,  embroidered  with  the  his* 
tory  of  the  destruction  of  Troy,  which  he  gave  to  the.said 
Abbey,  to  be  hmig  up  annually  io  the  church,  <m  his  birth* 
day. 

At  first  threads  exceedingly  maasy  were  employed'  Ibr 
weaving  and  embroidering  ^ .and  laige  tassehiiithe  threads  of 
whidi  are  of  pure  gold,  were  discovered  at  Herc^laBeuiii. 
The  period  when  gold  wire  was  spun  round  inlk  or  ljin#n 
teead,  by  wtoch  ^embioideryjs  rendered  so  muph  ^h^aper>  is 
not  known,  but  iaj  .Siiipposed^lo  have  been  invented  in  Ittdj, 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 


ERALD.  This,  mintaal  is  supposed  to  be  .4be  SmaiR^g- 
dus  of  the  ancients.  Flinp  ranks  it  in  valiie  imoiediately 
after  the  diamond  and  pearl.  The  emeralds  of  tjbe  ancifai^ 
were  procured  from  Ethiopia,,  but  t^y  are  now.  only,  (p-be 
found  in  Peru. 

liEBIBlfiOR.  ThiSi  title.was  ^nlglnaUy  jcpoftrred  bf:t|ie 
Romans  on  their  general  in  the  field  of  battle,  wh^  My 
decisive  advantage  had  been  obtained.  Octaviu^  Augustus 
was  the  finst  who  assumed  the  appellation  as  a  dvil  hoaour, 
expcdisiiw  of  an  absolute  monarch,  or  anpreoie  cpnimaiider 
of  the  empiee.  Charlemi^e,  ip  jmit^tipn  pf.fi^e  Ron^ 
EmpeiiCHrs^  was  prodaimed  Emperor  of  Gecmfuiy  in -^QO, 
whidi  title  continued  heredilwy  in  his  Isipily  tiU  996,  whqi 
it  became  deetive,  and  was  tolall3F.>abotishecl  in  1994], upd 
thi^  of  Smpeior  of  Austriai  tdi^  in  its  stead; 


ENAMELLING.  The  art  of  painting  in  enamel,  or  with 
metalline  colours^  and  fixing  them  by  fire,  was  practised  by 
'tibe  Egypdant  on  earthen  vesseb  or  potter's  ware,  firom  whom 
h  passed  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  modem  times  we 
hear  of  beaotifiil  vases  made  in  the  territory  of  the  king  of 
Toscany,  during  the  reign  of  Porsenna. 

In  163^,  JeanTontin,  a  Frenchman,  invented  an  opaqoe  or 
thick  enamd,  wlierein  the  cotoors,  instead  of  being  ground 
up  in  water,  are  inized  with  oil  of  spike,  which  retain  their 
lustre,  though  eiqiosed  to  a  powerful  heat ;  to  this  invention 
we  are  indebted  for  all  our  modem  fine  pieces  of  enamel, 
particularly  those  curious  ones  in  gold,  representing  portraits, 
and  even  history  pieces,  which  are  equal  to  the  best  oil 
paintings,  with  this  great  advantage  that  their  beauty  and 
histre  never  decay. 

That  the  Bdtcms  received  the  art  of  enamdling  from  the 
Komans,  may  be  presumed  from  the  circumstance  of  ena- 
melled trinkets  haying  been  discovered  in  British  barrows ; 
and  that  the  Saxons  practised  it,  is  ascertained  firom  the  jewd 
made  by  command  of  Alfred,  and  now  preserved  at  Oxford. 
The  gold  cup  given  by  John  to  the  Corporation  of  Lynn,  in 
Norfolk,  proves  that  the  art  was  not  lost  under  the  Normans, 
ftir  the  sides  of  the  cup  are  embellished  with  viarious  figures, 
whose  garments  are  partly  composed  of  coloured  enamels ; 
the  beautiful  crosier  of  William  of  Wykeham,  of  the  time 
of  Edward  in.,  also  exhibits  some  curious  specimens  of  the 
^iplkation  of  this  art.  * 

ENCAU8TING.  Hiis  art,  which  by  some  is  taken  to  be 
a  species  of  enamelling,  was  an  ancient  mode  of  painting  on 
wax,  previously  bleached  aiid  thrown  iiito  a  tye  of  natron ; 
aflerwards  the  picture  was  exposed  to  a  heat  suflBkdent  to 
diflbse  the  wax  through  all  the  particles  of  the  colours,  by 
which  the  pahiting  was  secured  from  the  destractive  effects 
of  the  atmosphere.    This  invention,  it  is  eonjectxuf&A,  origi- 
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nated  lo  'Bgypt,  m  levefal  of  the  iNUidiges  mad  ooreringa  of 
the  mimmiiet  are  painted  in  thii  maooer,  and  the  word  itaelf, 
mummiay  is  tofipoeed  to  be  derived  from  mnim,  aigniiyii^ 
wax.  Connt  Cajhis^  a  member  of  tlie  Academy  of  Inacrip- 
tionsj  in  Ranee,  revived  this  art  in  tlie  year  1753* 

ENGINEER.  The  term  in  a  military  sense  was  first  nsed 
m  1650«  wlien  Captain  Thomas  Rodd  was  appointed  chief 
Engineer  to  the  King,  previously  to  whidi  the  Chief  Engineer 
was  stiled  Camp-Master-General,  and  suhorduiate  to  the 
Master  of  the  Ordnance.  Hie  order  of  artists  entitled  CMi 
Engineen,  had  its  rise  about  the  year  1700. 
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ENGLAND.  The  Southern  part  of  Britain  was  caDed 
AagOa  in  the  time  of  the  Venerable  Bede,  probaUy  from  its 
having  been  ehiefly  occupied  by  that  descriptioa  of  Saxons 
called  Angles,  an  ancient  tribe  of  the  Suevi,  who  in  the  time 
of  CflBsar  were  the  bravest  of  the  German  nations,  Egbert, 
in  a  council  held  at  l^lndiester,  in  835,  abolished  the  distinc- 
tions of  Saxons,  Juts,  and  Angles,  directing  that  his  sub- 
jects should  for  the  Aiture  be  called  English,  and  his  kingdom 
Ei^^land. 

The  language  anciently  spoken  in  our  island  was  the  Bri- 
tish or  Welsh,  also  common  to  the  Gauls,  from  whence  it 
was  derived.  The  Romans  introduced  the  Latin  tongue,  but 
their  short  stay  did  not  admit  of  its  being  firmly  estaUished, 
and  it  was  easily- superseded  by  that  of  the  Angles^  who  by 
continued  reinforcements  almost  entirely  peopled  the  South 
of  Britain  with  their  own  countrymen,  driving  the  natiy^s 
inta  the  Western  parts  or  beyond  sea. 

The  oldest  Saxon  writing  in  being  is  of  the  year  700;  by 
Eadfride,  Bishop  of  Holy  Island,  of  whk^  the /following  is 
a  specimen : — "  Uren  Eader  thic  arth  in  heofhas  sic  gchalgud 
thin  noma  to  cymutfa  thin  rye.  Sic  thin  willa  sue  in  heofhas 
and  in  earthro^  &c.*'    This  new  language  remained,  in  a  great 


mteaiure,  piure  and  anmixedy  till  Ibe  invaaioEi  by  the  Norixianf , 
lAmy  conoeivtd  that  the  conqueat  was  not  complete  unlMS  tbit 
OtwqqerDr's  laogiugei  the  French  or  Franoo-Gallie,  were 
intitxliieed :  but  the  attempt  proTed  as  unsuccetaful  as  Uiat 
of  the  Romans ;  the  number  of  Normans  beiog^  small  in 
comparison  with  the  Saxons  3  so  that  the  Norman  tongue^  in 
eourse  of  time,  amalgamated  with  that  of  the  SaKMM^  and 
tms  only  preserved  in  Oieir  poUic  records.  About  the  time 
df  H^ttPf  li^  Ihis  adxtnre  of  Roman,  Danish^  Saxon^.and 
FiNtaoh  laogviges  began  taassooBte^  th&  fornrof  the^  piesent 
XttgHsh/  of  whieb'  tiie  Pater  Nosier  inirhyawy  by  Adrian,  an 
Englishman^  in  1 160>  and  afleriwards'  Pope,  is^aa  examples — 

*'  Ure  faden  in  heaven  rich. 
Thy  name* be  hailed  ever  lidh.** .. 

Among  the  earliest- ftistuioes  of  the  usad^f  the.Englfab 
luguageatthe  Conrtiof  the  Norman  monfl£rehs>  istbis  distieh 
paAftted-  OH'  tbe  shield  of  Sdward  Wif  under  the  igure  of  a 
v#ytb-  tf^a V,-  being  tto  ^It^ce'  which:  thait  warlike,  kkg  woie 
al^  a^  toum^  «t  M^ndsoi^  ^^ 

*^Ii»}  ha!  the ^hita swaav. 
By  God; hiB  seal  I  aD»  tlqr  man.-* 

The  first  of  our  authors  who  can  properly  be  said' to. have 
written!  English  is  Shr  John  Qo]fcrer>  vthtfy  in  hls^^€k>nfessfon 
ef  ar  liover,*'  calls  CUiaucer  his  dtsc^tev 

How^the  E^lish  stood  in  thei  yeas.  1400  may  !>&  seen  in 
CfeMMoei<i  whoi  •refineA  and  improved  ik  vmf  eonaideiAbly  3  but 
H^'was'net  tmnearly  the  middlaof  the  sixteenlihcenUiry,  that 
tihttlfognage  had  arrived  to  any  degree- efdbssieaUlegauce 
iHid  perftcilloe« 

The  most  ancient  record  in  the  Englisb  toogue  JS  tiifi<!oatr 
IbssiM  of'  Richard,  Earl  of  Caeibridge,  in:  the;.re^of 
Hcttvjr  V.>  A.  D.  1416^,  and  which  ai  insertedpie  itytpaer's 
jpTmemv. 

ENGRilFTtNO.    The  art  of  fixiAg  a  cyon  or  biu4  <^  ene 
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tree  into  the  stock  of  another^  formerly  odled  iQcisioOj  U  pf 
considerable  antiquity,  and  one  of  the  principal  operations  in 
gardenings  wherein  the  goodness  of  the  firoijb  depends.  Tbiep- 
{rfunstus  informs  us,  that  it  originated  from  a  bir4-  b^il)g 
acddent|dly  deposited  some  seed  into  a  clift  or  cavitv  9f  a 
rotten  tree,  where,  mixing  with  some  of  the  p9trified  parts  qf 
the  woodland  being  washed  with  the  rains,  it  budded. a^ 
produGjfsd  within  this  tree,  another  of  a  different  kind  Fiioy's 
account  is,  that  a  husbandman  being  desirous  of  surrounding 
his  grounds  with  a  pallisade,  b^an  to  streijigthen  U  by  running 
or  watling  it  with  the  trunks  of  ivy,  the  effect  of  which  ms 
that  the  stakes  of  the  pallisade  took  root  in  the  trunks  .of 
ivy,  and  in  the  course  of  time  produced  laigje  trees. 

JBKTjGRAVING.  The  art  of  cuttis^  %«»  or  latteif  op 
pdfi4.  bodies,  eidter  compk^  in  itsdf,  or  for  tl^  p«irpofe  of 
^rding  prints  or  impressions  on  ptpcr^  is  dljridedin)to.9eve^ 
n4  .branches,  each  of  which  has  jits  appiy^priate  aiH'dlat^j 
but  th^t  by  which  the  application  of  the  graver  is  connived 
to  metab^or  precious  e^nes,  retails  fdone  the  prmiitive  depo- 
mination  of  engraving. 

The  alt  of  representing  figures  or  devices,  either  in  rdieyp 
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or  indented^  on  precious  Atones  or  gems,  is  probsbly  more 
ancient  than  that  of  letters  on  seals,  and  was  one  wher^ 
the  aqcio^ts  greatly  surpass^  any  thing  ^t  the  n^odemp 
hi^%e  b^en  tf|ble  to  pro^vugje.  jLtis  <|U>ubtful  virbether.thils^ 
originated  injb^dia  or  £|j^t,  but  t(|e  ScfuralKei,  or  Jtj^.eiir 
graved  figvre  of  the  l^t^  qn  t^e  j?gypti^n  gems^  |(gSftc^ 
the  comeliaisi  4}r  sar^,)  is  the  jpiioft  .nnciep^t  qf  wh|i^  Tf^^Yf 
any  satisfoctory  inft)npatiQn,  agd  thoib  again  are  ;[pojre  fre- 
quently nqticed  as  in^lios  than  cameos. 

Jhe  Qreek9  jreccjLved  tj^cir  ^^rlf^  of  engrf^^  frpflj 
the  Etruscans,  yrho  .l^d  acquired  it  fr^m  the  Egyptians ;  an^ 
Theodore  of  Samos,  .who  flourished  about  740,  B.C.,  .is  said 
to  have  engraved  the  fomo^  emerald,  which  Polycra^s  t)ire^ 
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into  the  sea ;  bat  Pyigotelcs,  Who  alone  was  permitted  to 
eogrnve  the  portrait  of  Alexander^  is  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  Greek  engimvars,  and  carried  the  art  to  the  highest  state 
of  perfection. 

IMosooiides,  a  native  of  Greece,  was  under  Angostttt, 
what  Pyigidtdes  was  under  Akzander,  several  sublime  works 
of  his  beii%  still  in  existence  5  and  the  art  maintained  a  con- 
sideffdUe  degree  of  reputation  at  Rome  till  the  time  df 
Sepflmns  Severns,  when  it  began  gradually  to  deoiy. 

Durfaig  the  middle  ages  the  andoit  gems^.as  representing 
idoktious  oiQects  of  worship,  were  ho  longer  .sought  after, 
thoogh  many  were  employed  for  ornamenting  the,  shrines 
In  the  churdies,  and  thus  some  highly  valuaUe  anUqnes 
have  been  preserved.  The  glyptic  art  was  not,  however, 
totally  lost  in  the  disaolutbn  of  the  Roman  Empire,  for  both 
In  Italy  and  In  tbe'  provinces  of  the  Greek  empire,  many 
gseMje^ifirially  in  reHef,  ceded  cameos,  r^reijentiig  various 
anl^ects  bom  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  were  mainifac- 
tared,  as  well  toot  omamenthig  holy  Yessels,  as.  for  prayer  and 
other  rdigious  books,  seversi  of  whidi,  of  the  ninlh  century, 
riddy  deeomted  with  engraved  stones  of  the  same  period, 
are  ^  the  Royal  Library  ut  BerUn. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  art 
of  engniving  on  stones  had  so  much  recovered  itself  In  Italy, 
mder  the  patronage  of  Popes  Martin  V.  and  Faol  n.,  and 
partkjBlafly  under  the  fbsteiing  cake  of  Lorenao  de  Medici, 
that  the  uroika  of  the  owrfeios  were  fii^squeatly  fali^  for 
anlifBei  by  ibe  oognosoeotl  tfaoaselves,  and  Ite  Italian 
artists  to  lUs  day  hove  mainCalBMl  their  repntaaon. 

The  merhanical  part  of  the  art  of  engraving  gems,  such 
tm  It  VMS  practised  by  tbe  ancknts,  difered  In  no  respect  from 
the  nediod  which  Is  followed  by  the  engravers  of  the  present 
day,  for  aoeording  to  the  opinion  of  Natter,  thdr  tools  were 
not  only  aaalogMui  to  those  of  modem  artists,  but  they  used 
tbem  under  tbe  fame  circumstances. 
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The  art  ef  eogrKvioi^  OQ  stonef  was  pcobaUy  inlrodooe^ 
Britain  by  the  Rimian8>  for  llattlira  hibs^^ 
man  firitoBfl  had  cameos  I  few  traces  of  It  howe^wr  are  diioo- 
▼esed  until  the  rek;p  of  AUwd*  at  whieii  .^mh  ■cffawiiqgto 
Strutt^the  Angto^SaaLon goktsmkhs. we>^  Jkp  jfindpaleiyaiP 
vers,  and  thecaskets  whittLthey  made  for  the  preset vatioo.aC 
the  relies  of  the  saints,  were  omamentei  with  precions  stoMS 
and  engrayings.  In  the  MusenoLat  Qafordis  still  preserved 
a  valuable  jewel  of  gold,  adorned  with  enamelling,  andaldnd 
of  fillagree  woric^inthe  midst  of  which  is  seen  the  half  figure 
of  a  man,  the  back  being  ornamented  with  e^gmvedfolii^ 
and  flowers;  and,  from  the  unquestionable  testimoojof  Us 
own  legend,  this  jewel  is  known  to  have  been  made  at  the 
command  of  Alfred,  and  was  one  of  the  few  artides.  he  oar^ 
ried  with  him  when  he  retreated  to  the  isk  of  AthelDejr^ 
where  it  waafeund.  Gems  were  valuable  presents,  and  madt 
esteemed  bj  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  John  amoi^  ourNoimao. 
Idqgs  was  a  great  admirer  and  collector  of  them^  but  the  ea^ 
graving  i^n  them  does  not  seem  to  have  bMi  a  fevouiite 
occupation  among,  the.  En^ishji  nor  can  they,  boast  of  an]( 
celebrated  artists  in  that  line.. 

One  of  the  earliest  uses  of  engmved  gems  seems  to  have- 
been  that  of  affixing  them  to  rings,  as  the  symbol  of  royalty 
— thus  Pharaoh  gave  his  ring  to  Jos^,  investii^  him.  by 
that  means  with  .the  power  he  intended  4e  shoukl  exercise 
over  all  his  people ;  afterwards  rings  became  to  be  used  as 
seals,  and  all  public  edicts  received  the  impiessk>n  of  the 
royal  signet,  an  instance  of  whidi  occurs  in  the  Old.  Testa- 
ment so  early  as  900  B.C.,  when  Jezebel  sent  ksUers  sealed 
with  the  sealof  Ahab  to  authoriae  the  destruction  of  Naboth.: 
but  it  is  presumed  that,  these  seals  were  meiely  intaglios, 
repnesenting  some  device  impressed  on  was  or  soft  metal^ 
and  attached  to  the  letter  by  silk  or  thread,  as  was  customaiy 
with  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  introduced  into  this  ooun* 
try  by  the  Normans,  and  that  they  were  not  composed  oflitecaL 
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duuradM  tksvMfA^  engfiif^  Ibf  the  piirpose  of  dffoHling 
impressioilB  on  paper  by  means  of  ink^  as  now  (fracUsed 
tbhnighoiit  Asia ;  btherwise  it  would  seeiu  incredible  that  an 
M,  M  neaiiy  altied  tocopper-plM^  printing^oduld  hare  esdsted 
Sdt  80  toBAj  ages,  without  being  extended  fa  trarposes  of 
gtMer  utittty }  nererihelefts  the  ABilitic  seals  aie  of  conside- 
MAk  tinUquity>  and  wek«  common  during  the  peribd  of  the 
^hisldes ;  tfabugh  it  tiiay  be  necessary  to  observe  that  the 
liiethod  of  foWhig  tlie  impression  is  by  smearing  the  fhce  of 
ibe  bM  Witfi  lamp-bltek  or  hik,  and  leavkig  the  ei^raved 
piaii  itittDiiclied,  so  tiiat  tlie  inscriptiort  appears  m  White 
3nunteleM« 

Ptovtk  \tik  \kA^,  theitfbre,  Of  the  cntaades,  fiurDjfie  became 
&di)uafaiiiBd  With  a  iilethbd  of  ebgraving/  fitora  which  ink 
nl^t  kAte  bec^  dcfivtertd  and  itnpressions  multiplied  j  ^md  in 
iStik  AX/ioAiy  there  4ie  SieVeraleAgraYed  brass  pliites  on  sepul^' 
ttoral  )Atonbttients,  «itii«ly  lekecuted  with  the  graver,  so  eariy 
AblMOj  yet  aittMher  cetatury  dlipscd  befbre  any  one thdoght 
dir  procuring  hnp*eS^hs  ftmn  engratviligs  ;  aiid  4t  iS  now 
donbrihl  whether  aceid^fit  or  design^  and  Whether  tlaly  6i 
Germany,  had  the  honour  of  givfi^  binh  to  this  iuTett^h. 
'  Hie  Germims  assert  that  the  bright  df  iengtaving  Is  td  be 
irtu^ed  to  the  brief-malets  or  naakers  of  playing  catds  in  Get^ 
iteny,  who  sitrodc  otf  the  impiessiotis  firom  Vmoden  bh)ckd 
aboAt  the  tieghiialDg  'dt  the  fUteebth  cenfuty ;  tlnydgh  the 
i>dfcli tiMeBtfdthMthe  sl^t  of  fakitagdt  itApiNssBk>&8 ott  Wobd 
'1«te!ttfle(mrMby  lA>;n^      c^  Haaitem,  Who  died  iaAoul  the 

aNcrfbed  to  Muso  Flniguc^rra,  a  goldsmith  df  Florence,  about 
tlie  year  1460,  and  is  thus  noticed: — ^^Ilnigittrra  having 
biseh  acdniftoikned  to  take  im^f^rosbus  of  every  thing  that  he 
irat,  by  tntans'of  day'or'dlher  composition,  fl!nd  to  cast  mielted 
fitHfiim  in  tids  mbuld,  at  length  percdved  that  what  came 
tmt  of  the  moidd  was  miurked  With  the  sttne  prints  as  his 
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plate,  hj  the  bltick  wMch  the  sulfihar  hftd  tJkkan  Itom  his 
gnLYvttgj  he  UieMfore  tried  !<>  do  the  aiuiie  cm  rilver  plats 
with  wet  paper>  by  rdQini;  it  smodthly  with  a  roller^  whieh 
being  attended  with  success,  is  theorigin  of  piodiietog  im-' 
pressions  upon  puptfi*  in  Ihiefl,  b  the  ttttttmer  thai  die  priata 
are  tiow  done  t  this  method  wtts  eottflniniflated  bjr  Man  to 
Biddini,  li  bitoflier  gbl^smUii  of  <he  halite  dktf,  wte  bf  llrfs 
means  etigrAYed  severid  pktes  fiom  dtMAngj^  by  BotkseUL** 
The  Germans  however  contend  that  the  art  was  practised 
amoiig  them  by  Luftect  Rtist;  of  Sdioen,  in  1450.  The 
eailiest  date  of  a  copper'>i^te  print  is  in  1461 ).  bat  thls^hatj 
by  no  means,  the  appeamne*  of  beifig  the  firat  prfyduetioii  of 
thegrnter. 

Impressions  Ibi*  plates,  it  is  siddi  -mnit  first  tdceii  ki  WBg^ 
kttd  about  the  year  1540,  when  some  dt^iper^iilale  catu 
appekitd  ito  a  boolL  csned  the  '^  Birth  of  MUnhSnd.^  THe 
firtt  portrtdt  prii^ied  in  Engkud  waft  it^  -head  of  AWshbishdp 
Puter,  by  Bemeghis  Hogetfbu^^  and  a  pMibiof  Queen 
Mafy  was  published  by  his  brother  in  1555. 

Eidnkg,  or  eograring  on  copper -plates  by  means  of  aqw^ 
ybf^,  was  intented  by  Albert  Darer,  a  Geiman,  in  1511,  imd 
kMrodaced  by  Hollar  ot  Vandyke  into  Bnghoid  hi  the  time 
of  Chaiiesl. 

T!i6  method  of  etching  on  ^tot  is  stat^  to  have  been  dls^ 
tm&€d  by  George  Sdiwankaid,  of  K^mtM>uig,  in  1470,  and 
originated  ftom  the  drcumstance  of  some  aqua^fertis  hairing 
corroded  his  spectades,  flom  which  acdde&t  he  learned  to 
makea  liqtdd,  by  which  he  conld  etch  wilting  and  %Qres  on 
plates  of  glass :  at  present,  however,  we  are  aoqnainted  wHh 
no  other  wM  which  answers  this  purpose,  except  thai  of  ttie 
sparry  fluor  discovered  by  Scheele  inl771>  and  of  wiiich  impres- 
sions firom  glass  palates  have  been  taken  by  means  of  rollers. 

Bngraving  in  dot*  was  first  used  by  Agostino  de  Mnsis,  an 
Italiaii,  in  15dO$  this  has  also  been  caHed  engravii^  in  Hie 
chalk  manner,  or  stippBng. 
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Sqgimvii^  id  aquc'-HMia  was  invented  by  Le  Prince,  a 
French  artift,  about  the  dose  of  the  last  century,  and  was 
Intended  to  imitate  upon  copper,  drawings  made  with  bisira 
or  Indian  ink. 

•  In  ldi9  Prince  Rupert^  nephew  to  Charles  I.,  invented  a 
peculiar  mode  of  engraving,  called  mexxo  tmio;  though 
Banm  Hennilcer  says  that  he  acquired  the  art  fkom  Colonel 
Sic^gen,  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the  I^uidgfave  of  Hesse 
CasscL 

The  method  of  etching  upon  stone  for  the  purposes  of 
procuring  impressions,  was  only  discovered  about  thirty  years 
ago,  and  fot  near  twenty  years  remained  unnoticed :  the  origin 
of  it  is  thus  related :— '*  Alvisius  Seoefelder,  a  German  youth, 
beiii^  desired  by  his  mother  to  take  some  linen  to  be  washed, 
ftir  want  of  pqier,  wrote  a  list  of  it  with  his  oomposition4nk 
oa|k  polished  stone,  intending  to  copy  it  at  lieisare ;  this  ink 

* 

probably iOonoded  the  atone,  and  left  the  writing  in  acertain 
measure  engraved  upon  it,  whidi  he  discovered  in  his  attempt 
toeflbce  it,  and  immediatdy  turned  it  to  advantage,  by  apply- 
ii^.a  stronger  add  U>  the  writing,  by  which  that  part  of  the 
stone  was  eaten  away  to  about  the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch, 
and  the  interstioes  being  afterwards  chaiged  with  printing 
ink,  the  present  system  of  iUhography  was  established,  and  in 
1801  brought  into  England  by  Andre,  under  the  name  of 
Pdyautogmphic  {nintiiig;  and  was  afterwards  introduced 
in  the  Quarter-Master  General's  office,  as  a  cheap  method  of 
printing  plans  and  drcuJiurs.  About  the  year  1819,;Nicbolson, 
the  landscape  painter,  concdving  the  art  capable  of  oonr 
siderable  improvement,  has  by  his  exertions  brought  it  intp 
that  high  state  of  reputation  which  it  now  deservedly  enjoys.. 

ENVOY.  This  diplomatic  agent  is  first  noticed  about  the 
dose  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  year  1 639  the  Court  of 
France  made  a  dedaration  that  the  ceremonies  of  conducting 
Envoys  Extraordinary  to  their  audience,  in  the  King  and 


Queen's  ooadiet,  as  was  ctutomary  with  Ambassadorl^  shoold 
be  no  longer  pracUsed,  and  when  St.  Justiani,  the  Venetian 
Envoy,  offered  to  cover  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  King^ 
it  was  not  permitted,  the  King  himsdf  dedaring  that  he  did 
not  expect  his  Envoy  Extraordinary  at  the  Comrt  of  YieiUMi^ 
should  be  regarded  any  otherwise  than  as  an  ordinary  resident. 

EPHEBIERIDES.  A  r^^nlar  series  of  astronomical  ta- 
bles has  been  preserved  in  the  National  LB>rary  of  Paris;  from 
the  year  1449.  The  first  Nautical  Almanac  or  Astronomical 
Ephemeris  in  Engiand,  was  publislied  under  the  tUrection 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Longitude  In  1767,  and  has  been 

regularly  contbued. 

•  1  ..••I-      .-.,.     ,j 

EPITAPH.  The  JUiifnians  by  ivay  of  eipiti^' pat  only 
the  iiame  of  the  deceased;  with  the  epithet,  gobd,~  s^giiifying 
thehr  good  wishes.  It  is  doubtfid  whether  ^he-  ancient  Jewl^ 
had  any  epiti^hs  on  their  monuments  5'  the  mK>st  accustomed 
form  of  epitaph  of  the  early  ChristianSi  was  die  Alpha  and 
Omega,  being  the  first  and  last  letteiv  of  the  Greek  alplnbet, 
the  sytnbol  of  eternity.  Oraie  pro  awima,  was  introduced  in 
the  tenth  century.  

ESQUIRE,  first  considered  as  a  title  of  distinctton  hi'the 

rdgn  of  Rldmrd  n. 

•    -'    . 

EVIL,  cr  Soophida.  The.  Roniiaiis  were.aocnstfltoiedilo 
flatter  their  princes  with  the  power  of  curing  disorders,  and 
Vespasian  is  represented  by  Soetonitis ashavitg  by hir |Cideh« 
restored  sig^t  to  the  blind.  The  Kipgs  of  England  and 
France  have  for  several  ages  been  supposed  by  the  vulgar  to 
possess  the  power  of  curiog  the  scnopliula  by  the  todch;'  St. 
Louis  beii^  the  first  who  practised  H,  ahd  the  Kings  of 
England  claiming  the  privilege,  only  as  an  appendage  to  that 
crown  to  which  they  coniddered  themselves  entitled. 
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CHi  itw  otfw  hiu^  U  w  asserted,  tb<a  Edward  the  Confess^ 
was  the  fint  who  assumtd  this  power  in  England,  though 
Utile  notice  is  taken  of  it  tiU  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts.  It 
flfpears  £rom  a  rsgis^  kepi  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  that 
in  the  course  of  fire  years,  bom  1660  to  1664,  he  touched 
23,601  persons^  and  from  May  1667  to  May  1684,  66,516 
persons.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  was  touched  by 
Queea  Ann^  Us  mother  having  been  advised  to  briipg  her 
ma  to  J^Qodoafiir  thai  puipoae,  1^  Sir  J.  Flayer,  an  eminepi 
pbyaWanjjMPd  this  pnKstkie  (^Mwehingjfor  theenil  w^jnpi 
iHsfoolipniwi  till  this  neigo  <pf  Geoige  U. 

EXCHANGE.  A  public  place  or  buiUing  i^nP^P^^  ^ 
the  transaction  of  mercantile  affidrs,  called  the  Collegium 
Afercatorum,  was  lerected  at  JSLomi^  undfr  the  efOffisQMe  of 
ikj^[Mil9£|aiidinsaiid  J^UiiSj^^  aboujt  the  yet^r  of  tj^ 

«ity  959  :or  493  3.  C  The  AtheiWDS  also  had  W  ^  Piraeus, 
ja  place  called  Seigma^  wJheicie  ih^Anfin;hapt?>w.eije  aAci^med 
itp  assemble. 

In  Fteodesii,  Holland,  and  aepreq^  oities  fif  Fmiee,  jthqs^ 
biviUif^gs  aiie  called  Siurseiiy  and  tfie  merchants  us9d  to  &er 
quent  them  so  regularly,  that  the^bsence  of  any  one  was^alone 
sufficient  to  makie  him  suspected  of  a  foilure  or  bankruptcy. 

3iUs  shewing  the  rate  of  exqha^  at  theiUfferent  Aireign 
jdaoes  of  trade,  were  first  published  at  Hf^^urgh,  in  1659  ^ 
and  of  the  price  of  gold,  in  1687 ;  this^  together  with  the 
«saie>of  iniiimnoe,4S  oovjKidedito  theiBrioeCkirsents;:  / 

■  •  •  •  , 

«K€HAN^,  iBUk'Of.    (See  BUi$  of  EexiangeJ 

^SiCHSQUEiL  BJJJUS,  w^r^  first  i^ued  by  Jdont^gue, 
Chamrtlor  of  the  Eiiqheqper  im  169^,  to  supply  the  w$^t  of 
^(rfroidatipg  qash. during  the.reo;qoiwige  Qf  that  perio^^and Jthifi 
^atieihpd.of  msii^.iPQQey  has  iroinits  .fiftciUtjy,  ;fii)d  {^qu- 
larly  its  |iQt  .lequiripg  the  prc^vipus  ^nctipn  of  ^pi^lifupent. 


ever  since  been  acted  upon,  aiid  to  it,  in  a  great  measure,  is  ' 
to  be  attributed  our  present  immense  debt. 


EXCISE.  A  tax  upon  the  cummodilies  forming  the 
necessaries  of  life,  was  first  resort«d  to  by  the  Romans  in  thfi 
time  of  Augustus.  The  Earl  uf  fieilford  recommended  k 
similar  tax  to  ChariesL,  bat  it  was  not  carried  into  effect  til) 
the  year  1643,  when  it  lirst  look  the  name  of  Excise. 


;2ae 


f  ABLE.  Homer  and  Hesiod  frequently  indulged  in  fables  j 
but  Maop,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Solon^  about  550 
B.  C.^  has^  by  his  success^  quite  efbced  all  former  fables,  and 
may  in  fact  be  justly  considered  as  the  inventor  of  them ; 
unless^  as  some  will  have  it,  those  attributed  to  him  were  iu 
fhct  written  by  Socrates.  Ph«edrus,  a  servant  of  Augustus, 
and  Pilpay,  a  person  of  distinction  in  tlic  court  of  an  Indian 
king,  are  celebrated  for  their  happy  method  of  thus  conveying 
InstructioD. 

IPAIRS  were  first  instituted  by  Romulus,  who  directed  a 
kind  of  market  should  be  held,  under  the  superintendance  of 
proper  officers,  for  the  purposes  of  traffic,  as  also  of  hearing 
the  laws  promulgated,  upon  every  ninth  day :  hence  they  were 
called  by  the  Romans  Nundinae.  About  the  eighth  century 
these  kind  of  meetings  assumed  the  name  of  fairs,  from  their 
bang  held  in  places  where  the  wakes  or  f^easts  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  churches,  called /eri«,  were  celebrated,  in  order  that 
trade  and  pleasure  might  be  made  subservient  to  the  cause  of 
religion.  These  fairs,  though  probably  introduced  by  the 
Romans  are  not  however  noticed  till  the  time  of  Alfred,  who 
made  some  regulations  concerning  them  in  886,  at  which 
period  the  Fie-powder  Courts  were  established :  upon  these 
occasions  booths  were  erected  and  public  shews  exhibited — 
they  were  also  attended  by  jugglers  and  buffoons. 

FALCONRY.    Aristotk  informs  us  that  the  art  of  em- 
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ploying  Mrds  at'ptitf  m  the  purtoit  of  gmne  toA '  Hi  iAgm 
BiDotog  tfate'^hidATitf^  tnd  ivM  tohMmm  Mobng-tiief  OfMans. 

MWkbii,  eif^rf  ^M  BxMtig  them-tiikiiitftbM^a  eoiisid«nili^ 
nnhiber  of  bMs  '^bf  ttiat  ptfpdiei-atMl'  that  'tfa^'RooMli 
borrowed  this  diversion  firom  the  Britons :  however  this  may 
bie;if  wiis  ceiWiiIy lcik>WMMeM^>|Mn1od^^  tht8eMnti7s 
ibrXtHelbek  )n  the  year  7^  reeei^dd  a  preMnt  ^  bn6  faawk 
8nd't#o'ftld6fts  frotti  WinefM  or  Bonifec^,  At^bishop  oT 
Men«:  'Under  the  l^nan  GioT^rnment'tioa(e'%iit  such  as 
w^it  of  the  higbesi  rank  were  perKdittedfo'kifepiiiMi4^ ;  and 
Sdiirard in.  thkde  WMtitif  f(^  afiy  (nie'tokeiia  hilWk  j  ah& 
to  take  its  eggs,  even  in  biJe*8*'iD^<grt)tfiklv  "was  i)ii^^ 
with  imprisonment  for  a  year  and  a  day,  besides  a  fine  at  tho 
kingf's  pleasure.  Hawkfaig  coritibiM  to  b^  iftie'  fa8iiibnja>le 
dlnlndon'of  the  nc^bflityah^  dorfiig  the  rcligiii  df 

Elizabeth  and  Jatoiti,  whiett'a^thotiMfidjidmdlB'vi^  given  t^ 
Sir  Thomas  Marson  for  a  pair  or  cast  of  hawks. 


■'  i 


•  x".f 


FAN.  '  Th{»  little  instrument  fbr  putting  th6'af^  inmbtkm 
was\i8^  by  the  Roman^,  and'  ik  nodced  bfChAdi  Pants 
made  of  ostrich' and  other  fttttb^,  set  hi'goM  or  dlver^l^^ 
^irdmon  in '  the  time  of  EUtebeih.  AceordiHg:  W  EiWfjH, 
onr  fttodei4i  pn^r  liihsv^ere  iiHvoduoed  by  the- JRseldtis  ftotik 
Japan  and  Ctii^;  ■'■'  '  '  ■  '   ''  ■'"  " 

FAST,  lliis  'ihkhod  of  penimeleby  abstdnirig  from^f^ 
s^^s '  to '  ¥»^e'  been  practised  by  ahktost  ^very  iitiiidn,  -fMhn 
the  earifeift  kfi^lKjry  ai^  to  hai^  be^  addpt^  by^il^^ChriM- 
tiain^ '  in  the  titnift  of  tW  apostles,  JEit  wbi^  period  MoHkiiila^^ 
of  ioj^itk  the'  Wedh^ays  tod  Fridiiykw^^diii^deMifte 

Aiys'df'festing;    ■'  -''''   :'  ■•^-    '■••'' '  •  ■■■•'=  ■■■■  '•■"' 

FEATHERS.  The  fashion  of  wearing  feathiers  bfi' tbe: 
hdid  wa»  bhMigM  fh6hi  WaMce  in^l 


•  •• :  I 
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FENCING.  The  method  of  vak^  the  nniiU-siHfiMnd  or  rapier 
WBI9  first  taught  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  oentorjby 
the  Italiaoa^  who  made  a  great  myatery  of  thetr  art,  never 
anffiering  any  hot  the  adiplar  to  be  pffeeent,  and  even  examln- 
ifl^  dosetaj  beda^  and  other  places  of  possible  concealment. 

,  FIDDLQ.  The  earliest  mention  of  this  mnsical  iastru- 
memt  in  S«g^aod  Js  in  the  legendary  tale  of  St.€bristc^herj 
written  about  the.  commenoement  of  the  thirteenth  century-— 
..  ''Thekiiig.loved  themdody  of  fithdeandof  songe." 
li  is  also  noticed  by  Chancer )  but  was  not  common  till  the 
^e  of  Qh^^U,,  who^  in  fanitption  of  Louis  XIV.^  esta- 

Uisbed  a  band  of  twenty-foip'  fiddlers. 

*  . 

.:<■■! 

JIFB.    This  Instrument  was  birongfat  into  Fiance  by  the 
^wissj  oftar  the  battle  of  Marignanj  under  Francisl.^  and.has 
ever  since  been:  :admitted  in  v^^mental  mnsic 

FIGURES  in  JrUhmeiie.  The  numeral  characters  of  the 
aqdents  were  composed  of  th^  letters  of  their  alphabet; 
thus  theXSteel^,  In  the  time  of  Homer^  or  soon  after^  are 
soi^XMed  :to  have  assigned  tO:  thefa'  letters  a  numerical  value, 
correBpooding  to  their  order  in  the  alphabet  3  it  being  after 
tbfs?  siimaer  .Uwt  the  hoqka  of  the  Uad  and  Odyssey  axe 
numbered :  but  how  the  Roman  numerals  originally  recdved 
their  value  is  not  accuratdy  ascertdned  $  for  as  not  above  one- 
th}id  of  thdif, letters  are  numecal^j  ^  ndther  is  the  nnmerd 
v^lne  (|f  those  that  are  ao,  mmre  or.  less,  according  to  thdr 
place  i^  alfdiabetie  order  j  for  D  and  Cj,  which  are  among  the 
^n^iletters  pf  the  alphabet,,  and  M  and  h,  which  are. in  ]the 
U^^MJIewiuw  of  much  graster  numerd  vdne  than  X  and  V, 
which  are  near  the  end.  An  ingenious  author  has  thereihife 
endeavoured  to  trace  the  origin  of  their  numerd  characters 

as  follows:.-*- 
''  It  is  not  iroprobaUe  therefoce  that  the  Romans  puf  down 


ft  fliigle  ttrakf)  I»  for  one,  whieb  thejr  dottbkd>  UAikd,  atid 
qoadrapledy  till  ik&f  came  to  Hxe,  which  amnher  they 
eapretedby  jdatogiwortiDkeeiitftoagileangiB  thws^V; 
10  this  they  added  th^  etRAaelo te Hambir of  iaoiv for 
siz^teven,  eight, -aadafaie^  and  tfam^  aa  the  aiinMns  could 
not  be  forther  midtipUed  withoiit  confotion»  they  dooMed 
their  acvtv  angle  hy  pvokioging  the  tuo  Haee  beyond  theh* 
faiteimetfon,  X>  to  denaletivo  fivaa  or  ten;  after  they  had 
4MUed;  tiebled,  and  qnadrnpled  this  donUe  aente  aai^, 
todenote  tipenty,  thirty,  and  forty,  they  then,  for  the  same 
mason  wliioh  induced  them  first  to  make  a  shigle  angloi  and 
then  to  double  it,  joined  two  single  strokes  in  another  form,  to 
denotefifty,  L  t  when  this  fifty,  with  lbs  addi^en  of  the.X, 
ftmonnted  to  ninety,  they  dMn  doubled  the  fight  angle,. C  to 
denote  a; 'hmidscdf 'and  baring  nmnberad  this  donble  right 
aa^  four  timesy  for  one,  two,  three,  and  CCCE  fotar  hundred, 
when  they  caniato  ths  fire  hnndied  they  reverted  the  double 
r^t  angle,,  and  put  a  stroftLe  before  it,  Q ;  and  wiien  they 
eame  .to  nine  hundred  G*CCCC»  in  order  to  make  the  thou- 
sand they  siBt  down  two  double  r^t  aiigles  opposite  each 
other,  with  a  single  stroke  b^wcaeh  them,  Jl\3}  when  this 
note  for  one  thousand  had  been  four  tioMs  rqieated,  then  th^ 
tput  down  1 3D  for  fivethboaand;  CCHIDfor  ten  thousand) 
ODD  for  fifty  thousand  >  CGCID33  for  one  hundred  thou^ 
nnd|  1 33D-1  for  five  hundred  thousand)  andCCCCIDDDD 
for  one  million^ 

''  That  the  Romans  did  notoviginatty  write  M  for  ode  thou- 
sand, and  €  'for  one  hundred,  but  square  characters  as  they 
are  written  above,  we  are  expressly  informed  by  .Peulns 
Manutios ;  but  the  comers  of  the  angles  being  cut  off.^ 
transcribers  for  dispatdi,  tliese  figure  weire  gindually  bronght 
intowliat  are  now  numeral  letters.  When  the  comers  of 
CI  D  were  mode  round,  it  stood  thus — CO,  which  is  so  near 
the  Gothic  CO  that  it  soon  devkted  into  that  letter  >  so  13 
having  the  covnersrewided,  I3>'ea8ily  deviated  into  JD  $  also 


C  by ihe'iakne mmoB wu uvnedinto C  j  iht siiigle right angte 
whkh  denoted  fifty,  wasi  without  any  Alteration,  the  capital  L  ^ 
the  doubie  acote  angle,  an  X,  and  the  single  one/a  V  cooqo- 
nant,  and  a  plain  single  stroke,  the  letter  I :!  thus  these  seven 
Roman  letters,  M  D  C  L  X  V  I^became  tanmemls/' 

The  numeral  character  now  oonimonly  used  in  Europe  is 
the  Arabip,  'so  named  from  its  haidng  been  supposed  to  have 
originaled  With  the  Arabian  astronomers :  but  the  honour  of 
the  invention  appears  to  bdoog  to:  the  Indians  ^ :  and  Abcti 
Ragel,  an  Arabian  author  of  the  tenth  century,  expressly 
ascribes  the  invention  of  this  scheme  «f  arithmetic  to  the 
Indian  ^iloSophers. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  Arabic  figures  were  intro* 
duced  into  Europe  by  the  Moon  during  thehr  occupation  of 
Spain ;  but  tliere  seems  to  be  bonsidenUe  unoertBiaty  as  to 
^:time  when  they  became  known  in  FHrnce  and  tlie  ndgh^ 
bobring  cbuntries ;  som^  will  have  it  that  Gerbert  or  Oirbeirt^ 
a  native  of  Auvergne,  where  he  was  a  monk^  travelled  into 
Spate  at  the  ckise  of  the  tenth  centuiy^  and  tere  made- such 
a  piiigi^ess  in  the  Aiablan  ptdoaophy,  partksulariy  mathema* 
ti(»,  that  he  soon  excelled  his  instroetora  |  and  on  his  retom 
into  France  carried  with  him  the  Arabic  method  of  arithmetic, 
which  he  soon  afterwards  published  in  a  treatise  called 
'^  KjTtbmbmachia,  or  the  Battk  of  Numbers  and  Figures." 
This  Girbert  was  in  the  year  999  ele\*ated  to  the  Ffipal  Chav^ 
under  the  name  of  Sylvester  II.,  and  died  in  10081   . 

Dr.  Wallis;  ftom  some  ancient  datite,  supposed  to  consist 
wholly  or  in  part  of  Arabian  figures,  conjeetm^  they  .were 
used  in  this  country  in  the  tenth  centmy  -,  he  notices  tliat  xd 
97&overa  gate-way  at  Worcester  ^  1011  om  the  north  part 
ct  the  parish  church  of  Rumsey,  in  Hampshire^  1016,  with 
the  Roman  M  for  a  thousand,  at  Widg^-hall,  near  Buntings 
ford,  in  Iteifordshfire ;  1O90  at  Colchester,  in  Essex;. and 
M  133,  that  is>  1133,  on  a  chimney-piece  at  Helmdoni*in 
Northamptonshire  $  but  various  objeeftions  against  the  autfao- 
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iSty  of  Iheie  dates  have  been  itrgtil  byDr.  Wnnl^  acele* 
brated  antiquarian^  who  states,  that  the  first  authenticaied 
account  of  the  appearance  of  the  Indian  figures  in  manu- 
script^ is  in  some  copies  of  Johwmes  de  Saciro-Bosoo,  who 
died  in  \936,  and  that  it  would  be  absuid  to  suppose,  these 
figures  were  in  common  use  at  a  time  wlien  tbey  were 
scarcely  known  to  the  lewned )  the  Hehndon  dale,  aocord-» 
1)^10  his  opinion,  should  be  19S3;  the  Colchester,  1490^ 
that  at  Widg;eU  Hall,  he  says,  has  no  Arabian  figures^  the 
1  and  6  being  I  and  O,  probably  the  kiitial  letters  of  the 
builder's  name,  and  the  dale  at  Worcester  consists  of  Roman 
numerals  only,  and  is  in  fbct  MXV.  ■       / 

Astle,  Du  Cange,  and  MabQlon,  however,  will  not  admifcof 
the  introduction  of  the  Arabic  characters  into  France  and 
Sng^andj  prior  to  the  ftiurtceoth  century,  stating  that  onb  of 
the  oldest  dales  that  has  been  discovered  in  this  character,  is 
supposed  to  be  in  the  hand«writing  of  the  celebrated 
Pettardi>  on  iiis  copy  of  8c.  Augostin,  ia  the  year  1375 1  and 
the  appearance  of  them  in  charters  before  that  period  would 
invalidate  their  authenticity;  it  seems  indeed. now  to.be  the 
general  opinion,  that  these  figures  very  rarely  oocnired  in  the 
fburteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  that  Ihey, did  not 
become  in  general  use  till  about  the  iiyiddle  of  the  sixteeoth. 
century^  at  which  time  the  forms  of  their  cyphemiwere  per^ 
manently  fixed. 

The  reot-^roU  of  the  diocese  of  St.  Andrews  in  Seotland, 
has  the  dale  1490,  la  Arabic  figure^.  ... 

The  proclamatioa  of  Henry  VIIL,  in  1544,  directing  cer- 
tain news  pami^ilets^  to  be  destroyed  within  XXIII  hours 
after  the  proclamation  should  hove  become  Imown,  is  aproof 
that  the  Aral)ic  chaiaeters  were  not  ib  common  uie  in  pfublio 
documents  even  at  that  period. 

•  The  College  acoonnts,  in  the  English  Universities,  were 
usually  kept  in  the  Romtni  numerals,  UH  the  middleof  the 
sixteenth  century.    The  Churchwarden's  aocountsof  Schome, 


fete  u  the  ]vir  I0il. 

PILLIGREB.  This  kind  of  work  whicb  is  benaltfoUr 
'wroagbt  in  goEd  or  tilter  wire,  iwistcd  together  so  as  to 
form  fesloona,  Sowen,  and  various  ornaments,  i*  of  great 
aniiquity,  and  was  originally  brou^t  into  Europe  froai  ibe 
Eu(.  In  the  tniddle  ages  it  was  made  ase  oF  ia  decorating' 
the  images  of  isints  and  other  church  furniture,  and  ia  now 
prittclpally  confined  to  the  mantitactariag  of  small  caskets, 
ncedlC'Caiea  and  Irinketii ;  there  was  till  lately  to  be  seen.  In 
an  Abbey  at  Pari^,  a  cross  ornamented  with  (iliigree  work, 
made  by  St.  Eloy,  who  died  tn  the  year  £65. 


FIRE.  As  mankind,  for  some  time  aiter  the  creation, 
lived  entirely  on  fruit  and  other  vegetable  (jroducilons,  fire 
was  not  necessary  for  culinary  purpogeR  ;  and  although  sacri- 
ficeB  appear  to  be  almost  coeval  with  the  birth  of  man,  yet 
the  acceptance  of  them  wat  signilied  by  the  mirocaloiu  sup- 
ply of  fire  from  heaven. 

The  Egyptians  attribute  the  invention  of  lire  to  Vukan, 
who  Booerhave  conjectures  was  the  Tubal  Cain  of  the 
Hebrews,  who  first  applied  it  to  the  fusion  of  metal?,  ami  in 
other  chemical  preparations.  The  Greeks  state  that  Prome-. 
theua  discovereil  the  method  of  procuring  fire,  by  the  violent  4 
concuaaion  of  flint  and  steel,  about  1700  B.  C.  Probably  the 
mobt  ancient  method  of  procuring  a  flame  was  by  the  rub- 
bing of  two  pieces  of  wood  against  each  other,  which 
method  is  etill  practised  in  many  parts  of  the  world ;  forests 
of  bamboo  are  frequently  set  on  fire,  in  India,  during  the 
period  of  the  hot  winds,  by  the  constant  friction  of  the 
bmnches  against  each  other. 

TheGreek  Ftre,  so  celebrated  ia  modern  history, was  invented 
by  Callinacus,  aji  engineer  of  Ueliopolifl,  in  Syria,  and  first 
made  use  of  in  a  naval  engagement,  with  the  Saracens,  in 


th^  qvuAkf  df  bttttAfxg  with  gi^ter  <H6k«ic6  «»d«r  'Mtif 
Iftaft  ab6v«  h.  The  <Gf6eiM,  4qr  fiuliM  prnmUiftM^  IVCM 
(ftfibM  to  k«ep  iht  6tcttt  df  iu  <:mii{MMitiatt  to  IhMfieltiftf 
fbr  «  peiibd  of  Amr  bwndfed  yeami*  UU  lit  Ungih  i4Mr«8«iM# 
disecitered  by^iH>fiittiMlttt«jd«o'iheMflliM^^  dttN 
i<i$  ^^  CftiMdei,  ^mpto^  it  #ttii  swell  ««mm»^  agidhwc 
Oie  Chi-Mattlr,  that  It  «h«il  MMtoed  tht  dw^  ipytlliilteii 
of  the  Stxtwenj/ire.^  kllfially  hav«*eTcir>  fldlMi^llted  Id  the HjlH 
tts6Tt  destmctive  diseotery  ^f  j^trtvpdvMi^,  Md  ^Msoomi^ei^ 
tbft  of  thiB  attefedt  Oredk  fife  1^  iMyw  MMy  mkmbwih 

VfMi'iBtmi.  Hie  fivdt  Mlbifatibil  i^  hliv«  nf  yottiOila 
Vtt'HtVM,  fe  theft  ]gif«ii  by  Bellhte,  H  hObleoMtt  df  ItSlMii  whcl 
tt(^indn(td  HA  tliM  the  gfarrisoti  of  tiucaii  when  btisiiged  <lry 
^  ]^dirt!tatine«,  ifi  U^,  b^)ride«  ^ftiii^  Md  htttistai  fur 
tiMws,  htfd  a  hefw  kinrd  of  w«ipoti>  consMog  -of  a  lihill 
ahotxt  ia  eubit  and  n  half  long,  having  lit  one  «iMi  •an  Ikm 

barre]>  or  small  cannon,  which  they  carried  in  their  hMdi^ 
and  thirs  ai*tt^ed  ihitd^  fi%<{ni^tift  "didlto  agiLiiiM  «he  i9|imiitiile8> 
ifischafgiog  thi^  gtihs  a«  thdy  iippfcitttlved)  Mid  tifai^umgiy 
compelled  them  ib  ttliMi^btt  ^fli«  «i^.  Mlftfwi'gmfai  iir  tnHige 
gunnes^  as  they  were  then  called,  of  a  description  somewhat 
)3imilttf  to  iAe  t^kf^,  "^te  uMd  hfjow  aoldlers^  tbiMi  ihe 
y^t  14I^  htt^bg  biiJ^A  in'mxfU^ed  by  s6m^  Flewingt  4a  tkA 
S^fViiie of  %dV7^rd  IV. 5  l^i^^piteeii  W«t«fired  by  amateh 
carri^  b  the  hand  -,  btift  aftbtwards  the  yn^tttcih  wasiittaiihed 
to  a  trigger  i^  the  dtock^  a!nd  thought  doi^  on  a  fMm  wttidh 
held  the  ^HhUlng,  Und  thlinth^  #^pO«  a^^ttied  flb&mmak^ 
harqu^btE^Si.  Hi^  ni^tt  ixdpiiiifetHttli  WlhD'hl  tiie  isha^  tof 
ihe  stock,  by  gMtig  it  thb  iS^mtta  imA  ^  bii(«>  whieh^^ 
mitted  bt  its  being  plac^  elbsift  to  IfhiellimAderi  tMitodk 
place  in  itkt  commfttic^tnent  "of  th«  sfttl^Mh  «e0tttf)r>  mB 
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the  instmiiiesDt  was  then  i»Ued  the  haggebuH ;  and  in  a  thoit 
time  the  harquebuss  from  being  a  heavy  unwieldy  machine^ 
of  about  twice  the  calibre  of  our  blunderbuM,  had  g6t  to  the 
opposite  extreme  of  being  so  small  and  light  as  to  be  of 
little  use  against  the  armour  worn  in  those  days^  so  that 
H«nry  VIII.,  in  1541^  directed  that  no  hand-gun  or  hagge- 
butt  should  be  used  of  less  dimensions  than  one  yard  in 
lei^^^  gun  and  stock  together.  About  this  time  also  the 
demi*hagge,  being  about  half  the  weight  of  the  haggebutt^ 
is  noticed  as  being  used  for  the  purposes  of  fowling. 

The  mu9keii  carrying  a  bullet  of  double  the  weight  of  the 
haggebutt^  was  introduced  into  England  from  Spain^  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  at  first  was  so  long 
and  hearvy  as  to  require  a  rest  when  fired ;  this  was  discharged 
by  a  match,  in  the  manner  of  the  hag^ebutt,  till  about  the 
close .  of  Mary's  reign,  when  the  Spanish  invention  of  the 
spring  wheel  lock,  whick  struck  fire,  when  opposed  to  a 
flint,  was  substituted  in  its  room,  and  the  musket  or  fire-lock 
assumed  its  psesent  form  during  the  period  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

The  pistol,  or  short  demi-hagge,  so  called  from  its  being 
principally  manufactured  at  Pisteria^  in  Tuscany,  was  in- 
vented in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

EIR£*engiiief.  The  Roman  syphon  noticed  by  FUny,  is 
by  many  oonjectured  to  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of 
extinguishing  accidental  fires,  and  this  idea  is  strengthened 
from  the  circumstance  of  ApoUodorus,  the  celebrated  ar- 
chitect, describing  a  method  of  extinguisbiDg  a  fire  in  a 
high  building,  when  the  machine  called  a  sypho  was  not  at 
hand.  Isidorus  also,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century^  mentions  fire-engines,  under  the  appellatioa 
of  syphons,  as  being  then  common  at  Constantinople,  but  the 
description  and  account  of  them  is  altogether  veiy  confused 
and  unsatisfactory. 
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The  modern  kittd  of  fire-engine  it  first  noticed  u  bAvfag^ 
keen  used  in  the  city  of  Aagaborg,  in  1518,  ufider  the  deno- 
mination of  the  toaier  fyringe.  In  1699,  a  patent  was 
llianted  in  PMris^  to  Duperrier,  for'  his  constmction  of  a 
nachine  called  the  Pompe  Portative,  for  the  extingnfsiiidg  of 
fires^  but  these  engines  were  imperfect  till  the  invention  of 
atut  air-chamber,  suggested  by  Penranlt,  in  1684,  and  carHed' 
into  effect  by  Leepc^,  a  German^  about  the  commencement 
ei  the  last  century.  The  leathern  hose  applied  to  the  engine 
niiich  ean  be  lengthened  or  shortened  as  necessary,  and  tO' 
which  the  iire  pipe  is  applied,  was  added  by  Heider,  a  Dutch- 
man, in  1672,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  became  com- 
mon in  the  Netherlands.  Hooks  waA- fire'ladden  were  intrb- 
dueed  about  the  same  period. 

The  introduction  of  the  fire-engine  into  England  maybe  pro- 
bably stated  about  the  ye^  1650$  those  of  the  present  construc- 
tion were  common  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  fire-coeks 
were  directed  to  be  laid  down  in  the  public  streets^  in  1710. ' 

About  forty  years  ago  Daniel  Maseres  invented  a  miekchine, 
called  a  fire^tKope,  which,  being  fastened  to  tiie  Wiadow,^ 
would  enable  any  one  to  descend  into  the  strecit  in  safety. 

EIR]EUworA».  The  or^n  of  this  arousing  branch  of 
pyn>technyis  involved  in  considerable  obscurity^  the  Chi- 
nese are  supposed  to  have  beisn  acquainted  ipHth  the  use  of 
gunpowder  long  befbre  it  was  known  in  fenrope,  and  to  have 
attained,  at  an  early  period,  to  a  d^;ree  of  peif^tion  iti  the 
mannfaetuikig  of  fire-'woiks,  which  none  of  the  EHropeian 
artists  have  been  able  to  equal. 

'  Fire-wodks  are  said  to  have  been  first  used  in  Euit>pe>  on 
the  occasion  of- public  rejoicings;  by  the' ilonsn tines,  and'  aire 
mentioned  as  being  applied  to  this  purpose  in  England,  k% 
the  marriage  of  Henry  VIII.  with  Anne  Bollen;  th^yare 
however  but  little  noticed  in  the  reign  of  Bllasabeth,  tbooglL 
ftey  were  common  under  her  successor. 
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yiSHSRY.  The  NomregiMft  appear  ta  inve  bnn  the  first 
p9Qpk  yiko  eslablisbfld  a  legukur  system  of  flshery,  ibv  wa 
n)is4  tluU  a^  a  very  eariy  period,  ih^.  had  formed  a  sociel]^ 
far  tbe^  p90«(9€ulioQ  of  the  whale  fishery,  which,  fram  the  oil 
H  affanlQ4>  was  an  object  of  great  natiiMial  importance  to  the 
paopte^  of  that  dimale.  Our  King  Alfred  procured  consider^ 
aHe  inforwatioB  franx  aosie  Norw^ans  who  had  visited  this 
QwmlrFi  velalina  to  this  flsherf.,  which  he  was  desurous  of  m^ 
opffMyiei¥)ing  U^  his^alijects :  what  attempts  were  made  ia  hia 
tip^,  to  e^tabUib  this  fishery  is  uaknown,  as  no  ftircher  meiw 
tiQB  of  i(  occuiff  ia  oar  hiatory  tiU  the  dase  itf  the  sixteenth 
Cf^y^r^^.  fSeeWhaleJ 

Thi^  €o4  fi^iery  on  the  ezteaaive  banka  at  Newfaundlan^ 
is  stated  to  have  been  discovered  by  the  Biacayans,  in  the 
pw»i4t  after  whfto  on  that  coast,  at  least  a  century  before 
th^  arfiva)  of  Cohmibua;  and  it  is  b^  many  affirmed  that  it 
HWfi  Qwipg;  to  tha  information  of  a  Biscayan  Newfoandlander, 
thai  thill  celabmted  navigator  received  the  first  iatimalioa  of 
^  gr^ft  Qontinant  of  America. 

19m  origin  of  the  British  eod  fisheiy  is  thus  noticed-  b^^ 
Ande^rsoa  zttt**  In  the  ynar  1536  Kii^  Henry  VUi.  gw% 
encouragement  to  certain  merchants  to  send  out  two  ships  on 
djuscpveij'  to  the  north  eoasts  of  America,  where  they  visited 
Cepe  JBtetoUi  a^  Kewfoui¥Uand )  and  being  in  greatdistreof 
fsMT  vm^  oC  pvaviaiona  theie^  they  returned  homa  in  Ootoher^ 
thi%  ¥mf^  year ;  mi  althongK  t^s  voyage  proved  unfovainn^ 
bbl  Uff  4Im pctocipal  deai||^  of  findjug  a nof^west  passage. to 
IfM^it^  yiit  iti  gave  rise  to  the  vary  beneficial  fisOiafyiof^  tlw 
Engliah  on  the  banks  of  Newfo^andkiad  9  011  whkdK  hanan 
Ma^  ona  Mr.  Hoare^  of  Lcmdon,  meadiant,  attnuptad  a 
4e/^t]«Miei^^  Mm  Ume^  thouf^  ha  ai^  widi  ameh  naisfortmM 
in  ilii^.^imLcaesafol  attempt*' 

1%  ift  gen^i^y  siqpposed  that  the  HoUanders  vrere  the  fiiat 
vi^  eonwwai!<id  upon  the  herring  fishery,  whidi  they  formed 
into  a  regular  system  about  the  middle  of  the  twatfth  century^ 
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wheD  they. had  keqpmQ  acqaaiotecl  ivith  ih«  seveml  »ta4ioiia 
or  places  oo  Uie  coast  where  that  fish  wai  to  befouadj  at  the 
diflfereiit  seasoaaoC  the yeai .    (SeeB^fting.J 

FISHING.  The  art  of  takuig  fish  hy  the  Iiai  oriM< is 
of  great  antiquity :  we  find  the  ha%k  and  tf^e^  mentiioiied 
for  this  purpose  ia  the  forty-first  chapter  of  Job :  fishli^-lifies 
aoade  of  Aorje-^ir  are  noticed  by  Aristotk^^  The  andeoft 
Britons  were  averse  to  fish;  and  it  is  said  that  WiUred^ 
Bishop  of  York>  who  converted  tlie  South  Saxona  to  Christie 
anity>  A.  D.  &Q»  Qrst  mstracted  them  in  the  n>ethod  of  procure 
ing  fish  from  the  sea,  Duriog  the  middle  agf^s  the  cormoraiH 
was  domesticated  fcr  the  purpose  of  procuring  fish. 

A  method  of  fanning  fish,  and  ceodcriiig  them  more  deU^ 
cate  fpr  the  table  by  depriving  them  of  their  strength,  waa 
first  practised  by  Tall.about  forty  years  ago^  thoMgh  his  ol^ject 
at.thatUme  was  otl^,  to  prevent  their  excessive  increase  in 
his^pends^ 

FLASK*  This  wocd  is  dmved  from  the  Greek,Ph]iB»keion> 
which,  according  to  Snidas,  was  a  vessel  woven  of  twigs^  a«A 
qriginaUy  procured  from  Synususe.  The  thin  gless  boMe 
wrapped  round  with  rushes  or  stmw^  similar  to  the  pvesewt 
Italian  oiI'*flas)ui»  were  common  ia  Germswy  ia  the  oommenee- 
ment  of  the  siTJIeeAtb.  cenUiry. 

ELSEGY  QOSJUSRV.    This  kind  of  manufoctMrfebehig 
an  intermixture  of  fine  fleeces  of  wool  with  cotton,  first 
its  appearance  about  forty  years  ago. 


FLQWS;RS«  GMdo<iflowevswwre4tteoiieid€rdUere%iieat: 
among  the  ancioAts,^  being  lenuired  eA  their  psWc  entertain«- 
ments  for  deeoratNig  tbcsr  tsbles,  and  to  give  an  agreeable^ 
perfume  to  the  apartments;^  Ihey  were  also  used  km  ^ut 
adorning  of  their  persons,  and  to  scaAter  ovcv  the  tomba  of 
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Ibose  who  died  in  the  spring  of  life  :  but  it  does  iiot  appenr 
Alt  the  mcients  cahivftted  the  plants  of  foreign  conntries- 
till  aboat  the  year  70  B.  C.^  wlien  Lucalhis,  the  Consul; 
introduced  into  Rome  various  kinds  of  flowers  and  plants 
front  Greece^  Asia^  and  Africa.  - 

The  greater  part  of  the  prodacHons  of  oar  flower-gardens 
were  procured  from  the  east  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  a 
taste  for  horticulture  was  introduced  on  the  continent ;  and* 
sonoe  German  and  French  gardeners  commenced  a  trade  in 
flowers,  from  whom  the  botanists  of  that  time  procured'  many 
rarities.  The  tube-rose  was  brought  from  Ceylon  and  Java  y 
die  auricula  from  Switzerland  -,  the  common  intillary  or  che- 
quered lily  from  France  and  Italy ;  the  fntillaria  imperiaUs  or 
crown  imperial  from  Persia ;  the  marygolds  and  the  amaryllis 
fbrmosissima  from  South  America ;  the  amaryOfff  samiensi's 
from  Japan,  but  having  been  first  discovered^  on  the  coast  of 
Guernsey,  (in  consequence  of  a  vessel  having  a  number  of  its 
bulbs  being  there  wrecked,  and  which  bulbs  took  root  in  the 
sandtf)  it  was  called  by  Ray  the  Guernsey  lily :  the  ranunculus- 
and  crocus  from  the  Levant,  during  the  period  of  the  crusades ; 
the  jessamine  from  India;  the  tulip  from  Cappadocia;  the 
dalfodfl,  giQy  flower,  carnation,  and  pink,  from  Italy  5  damask 
and  musk  roses  from  Damascus,  &e.^ 
'  Botanists  have  been  long  desirous  of  discovering  some 
mode  of  preserving  flowers,  so.  that  their  colours  should  not 
f^e :  sand  was  first  made  use  of  for  this  purpose  in  1633. 

Artificial  flowers  were  used  by  the  Italian  nuns  in  the  six- 
teenth century. 

FONT.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  respecting  the 
antiquity  of  fonts,  under  the  head  Baptism^  we  may  observe 
that  in  the  time  of  the  venerable  Bede  they  were  caOed* 
lavacra.  And  in  the  history  of  Sherboume  monlwtery  a  cohten-' 
tion  is  noticed  between  the  monks  and  the  parishioners,  in' 
which  the  former  complain^  that  though  a  font  had  been- 
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'established  kom  the  foaadation  of  the  monastery  (about  the 
•oommencemeBt  of  the  eighth  century)  in  the  nave  of  the 
<x>nventual  churchy  the  whabitants  had  set  up  another  in  that 
part  of  the  church  where  divhie  service  was  performed.  These 
fonts  were  originally  formed  of  stone^  because,  as  ]>urandtts 
observes^  the  water  which  issued  out  of  the  rock  was  a  type 
of  baptism  J  some  were  however  made  of  lead*  and  one  of 
brass,  in  which  the  chOdren  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland  used  to 
be  baptized,  was  presented  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Alban*s 
by  Richard  hee,  being  a  part  of  the  spoils  he  had  acquired  in 
that  country :  at  the  bottom  of  the  font  was  a  pipe  for  letting 
qS  the-oonsecrated  water  after  the  ceremony  was  over,  lest  it 
should  be  applied  to  superstitious  purposes.  The  republican 
Fftrliament  considering  these  ancient  fonts  as  relics  of  Popery, 
ordered  theur  removal,  and  that  basons  should  be  used  in  their 
steady  and  though  many  of  the  fonts  were  afterwards  restored, 
yet  in  most  of  our  modem  churches  and  chapels,  the  vessel 
4ised  for  christening  consists  of  a  small  marble  bowl,  placed 
^n  a  slender  column  or  stand  of  the  same  material. 

POOLS,  Clowns  or  Buffoons,  who  were  generally  people 
of  ready  wit,  are  noticed  as  forming  a  part  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Roman  Emperors,  and  were  common  at  the 
court  and  in  the  castles  of  the  Nobility  of  thb  countiy,  horn 
the  period  of  the  Saxon  Government,  till  the  middle  of  the 
■seventeenth  century. 

FORGERY.  The  first  person  who  suffered  death  for  this 
crime  was  Richard  Cowper,  in  June  1731.  Robert  and 
Daniel  Pereau,  twins,  were  also  executed  for  it  in  January 
1775,  and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Dodd  on  the  29th  January  1777. 

The  fiscility  of  conmiitting  the  oflfence,  and  its  iiyurious 
effects  in  a  commercial  country^  seemed  for  a  long  time  to 
render  it  imperative  on  the  part  of  government  to  enforce 
the  full  penalty  of  the  law ;    and  it  is  reported  the  first 
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8iini  of  ft  disMiiting  minister^  whom  his  late  Mijefity^  for 
some  reason,  had  promised  to  aetre^  and  who  now  claimed  the 
fbffilment  of  that  promise^  in  behalf  of  an  unfortunate  man 
who  had  been  convicted  of  foi^gery  at  the  York  Aasises^  in 
1808. 

The  first  trial  for  forging  a  Bank  of  En^SMd  note  oisevtf red 
at  Stafibni^  in  April  1758. 

fORKS.  Nehhet  the  Oreeks  or  Rmmmis  hate  any  name 
for  these  instruments^  h  being  tuitomary  wHh  ikem  to  have 
oil  their  articles  of  food  Cut  into  small  moraeln  before  they 
Were  serred  up,  besides  which  it  was  drcMcxI  in  su(^  a  man'' 
net  as  to  be  exceeditigly  tender,  and  eadQy  ilKidled  by  spoons^ 
The  fork,  which  takes  its  name  fWifin  the  Italian  fore»,  H 
therefore  a  modem  invetitton,  and  is  sliid  %d  have  been  used 
8t<!bnstantinople^  in  the  eleventh  century.  A  pair  of  knives 
in  sheaths  of  enamelled  silver,  and  u  fork  of  erystal,  are 
mentioned  in  the  wardrobe  accounts  of  Edward  I.,  which 
probably  had  been  brought  frqm  Constantinople,  during  the 
period  <yf  the  Crusaded.  Voltaire,  in  ^is  General  Uiitory^ 
isays  that  forks  were  used  by  the  Lombards  Ih  thte  fourteenth 
century,  and  Galeatus  Martins  states  they  were  common  In 
hkty,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenlli  tiefitury,  though  another 
c^tury  elaiaed  before  they  are  nottksed  in  Fntncei  soon  after 
which,  in  1610,  Thomas  Coryate,  an  Engfishman,  wholiad 
travelled  into  Italy,  introduced  them  into  this  coimtry,  and 
the  tfiethod  t)f  using  them  is  thus  noticed,  in  the  book  he 
p«A>Ushed  of  his  travels,  which  he  entitled  his  ^  Cmdtlles  :"*^ 
"^IThe  Italians,  and  also  tnost  strangers  that  aire  e^mmorant 
in  haly,  do  alwaies  at  theirmesis  ttsea  Ut)lle  forke  when  they 
tfttt  theh*  meate,  for  while  wfth  tlieir  knifo>  winch  Uieyheldin 
one  hand,  ilhey  cut  the  meate  out  of  the  dish,  they  fostea 
th^  forke,  which  they  hold  in  their  other  hasd,  upoi^«he 
same  dish,  so  that  %hatsoerer  h6  be,  tliat  sitting  in  the  com* 
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difh  of  innate  with  his  fipgefs^  fro)x>  which  all  at  ^  ^^b)b 
doe  cut,  he  will  giye  occasiox^  of  ofiGnice  pi^tp  the  i^mp^yj, 
9S  Imving  jtinwgf^f^ed  the  Ifiifres  of  gpod  mw^k^,  ipnoimK^ 
that  for  hM  eii^r^  he  shall  he  i^t  least  .brp\f-lieaten,  if  npp 
repp?eh^ded  ia  wordes  j  he^^POQi  ^  f^fB0  thought  gpod  to 
imitate  this  Italian  fjftshipn,  pfien  tiro^  ff^  £|i^l^|^^  sin^  ( 
came  home,  and  was  onoe  quipped  for  that  frequent  using  of 
my  fpdf;e,  ^y  fny  friend  M^  'J^I^od^qs  ^yhi^k^,  yrhoi,  in  his 
vmnY  huxnour,  4pub|p^  not  to  <^  me  at  table  futf^jsr,  Qviy 
for  upii^  A  fiorlfe^  taUe/' 

FORTIFICATION.  The  progress  of  fortification,  founded 
fil^t  on  necessity,  h^  befen,  like  that  of  i9^0ier  igiportfta^  ^nd 
vse^  aitis,  gi^pal.  Ipstfxunents  of  if^f^ce  iBff^  naadeneaqi- 
^ry  by  ^we  of  pffpnce ;  trupks  of  pees  ipteEku^  With 
b]n|nphes>  f^ad  pujiported  ^itb  earth,  iirere  pcohably  the  Bxf^ 
^^emptji  ^f  fu^i^ial  security .}  this  was  succee^^  by  f^  yffSi 
flivpished  with  ,^  Parapet  for  shppting,  in  faaMy*  ^KTPWS  at  the 
enemy,  hut  as  a  parapet  covers  but  half  the  bpdy,  the  ly^jls 
were  i^^^refised  in  height,  and  loopr-holes  mc^le  in  it,  thrpugh 
which  the  missiles  could  be  discharged  $  the  he§f^^r9  QQ}f  i 
in  order  to  efifect  an  entrance,  were  under  the  necessity  of 
Ol^ki^g  ji  hre^  i^  the  waUi  ^bey  ^erefo|re  inye^ted^e' 
fyiV^^grf^m,  which  w^  first  used  by  P^ricJ«s,  the  Atjieni^, 
^  p^ftcliqd  by  the  .Gw:.thagjj)ians  at  the  siege  of  Gauges  j  ^p 
opppse  that  formidable  n^^chi^e,  proj.^tin^  towers  we;;e  ma^e 
ifi  flank  jthe  walls ;  ^he  besiegers  ne^^  hl^  recourse  tp  a  larg^ 
livpodeii  house  or  h^pth  son^etimes  made  higher  th^  the 
Willis  of  the  city,  upon  the  vpper  storfe^  pf  yf})^h  we;§  th^e 
archers,  while  underneath  the  battering-^fgp  ^^  £ut  in^ 
n^ptipn  by  ^e  soldiers  j  pyxf,  this  jQ[\achijQe  wa^  rendered  i^ef- 
fectu^  by  iBjurrouii^ing  the  well  wif^h  a  deep  apd  h^fui  41^h» 
whidi  r^iv:ed  jthe  he^^^ers  Iq  the  necessity  of  ifuccfVjnng 
stones  andi^jts  ffpnf  a  dista^cte,  by  pg^eaus  of  thek  caiapulta 
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and  bolista^  and  ontQ  the  introduction  of  gnnpowder  the 
advantage  was  considerably  in  favour  of  the  besieged.  To 
resist  however  the  dreadful  effects  of  cannon^  a  considerable 
alteration  in  fortification  was  requisite,  bastions,  crown-works, 
half-moons,  and  horn- works  were  crowded  one  upon  another, 
knd  military  architecture  was  reduced  to  a  regular  science, 
governed  by  general  and  fundamental  rules. 

FRESCO.  This  method  of  Anting  on  plabter  was  prac- 
tised in  the  earliest  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome  5  the  Italians 
called  it  Fresco  on  account  of  its  being  used  for  walls  and 
parts  of  buildings  exposed  to  the  open  air. 

FULLING.  Fliny  informs  us,  that  the  art  of  scouring 
cloths  and  woollen  stuffs  was  invented  by  Nicras,  the  son  of 
HermiaSy  who,  according  to  Sir  George  Wheeler,  was  a 
Governor  of  M^eera,  under  Augustus.  The  Romans,  having 
divested  the  doth  of  grease,  by  means  of  lye,  urine,  and 
fhller*s  earth,  which  they  procured  from  Sardinia,  afterwards 
washed  it  in  a  vat  in  which  the  struphium  and  other  sapona- 
ceous plants  had  been  boiled,  and  then  fomigated  it  with  sul- 
phur for  the  purpose  of  bleaching. 

FUNDS.  According  to  an  official  account  made  by  the 
Bank  of  England,  in  1824,  the  number  of  persons  holding 
public  property,  or  in  other  words,  creditors  of  England,  were 
988,000  5  of  these  the  number  who  received  half-yearly 
dividends,  were  as  follows :  of  £5,  9,600 ;  under  ^10» 
41,000 ;  between  ^10  and  £50,  96,000 )  between  ^50  and 
£BO0,  33,000;  between  ^500  and  ^2,000,  22,000;  and 
above  ^2,000,  213. 

The  sinkwig-'fund  was  established  at  the  recommendation  of 
the  Earl  of  Stanhope,  in  1716,  and  was  first  broken  in  upon 
by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  1733,  who  remarked  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  nation  had   altered   so  much  since  the 
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establishment  of  the  sinking-fund^  that  the  competition 
among  the  public  creditors  was  not  now  who  should  be  the 
firsts  but  who  should  be  the  last  to  be  paid. 

FUR.  Skins  of  beasts  with  the  hair  on  were  probably  the 
first  kind  of  dress  worn  by  the  inhabitants  of  cold  climates  : 
but  at  what  period  fiirs  became  an  article  of  luxury^  cannot  be 
ascertained ;  for  they  are  not  noticed  as  constituting  any  part 
of  the  dress  worn  by  the  patrician  orders  in  the  enlightened 
nations  of  Greece  and  Rome^  being  probably  at  first  confined 
to  the  northern  parts  of  Asia  and  Europe.  The  Romans  first 
acquired  a  partiality  for  them  in  their  intercourae  with  tl|e 
Germans,  who  being  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  dressing 
them,  and  wearing  them  in  a  graceful  manner^  rendered 
dresses  of  fiir  so  fashionable  among  the  young  Romans,  that 
Honorius,  in  397,  prohibited  the  use  of  them,  considering 
that  the  rage  for  adopting  the  German  customs  was  a  melan- 
choly presage  that  the  dominion  of  the  Goths  would  ulti- 
mately prevail. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Saxons  introduced  the  use  of 
furs  into  Britain,  though  they  became  more  general  under  the 
Normans,  especially  during  the  period  of  the  crusades  |  for 
when  Richard  I.  and  Philip  II.  of  France  embarked  for  the 
Holy  Land,  in  order  to  discourage  extravagance,  they  mutually 
resolved  not  to  wear  either  ermine,  sable,  or  any  other  costly 
fiir. 

Previously  to  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  by  Columbus^ 
the  furs  in  general  demand  for  Europe .  were  procured  from 
Russia  and  Siberia.  The  British  fur  trade  with  America 
commenced  in  1540. 
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OALVAMSM.  The  diicotery  of  tkki  interesting  brandi 
6f  ^caiioe^  fbritterly  tailed  Animal  Sleetridly,  is  first  noticed 
in  the  '^  Qentrid  Theory  of  FleasareHi'*  published  by  Snltscr, 
k  1750^  trhet^in  he  states^  thai  if  a  piece  of  sine  is  plaoed> 
fltie  one  in  eotitact  tr ith  &e  upper,  and  the  other  with  the 
trader  BuHhee  of  ih6  tongae,  and  their  projecting  edges 
iRtoOght  together,  a  taste  will  be  prodnced  resembling  vitriol 
dr  froh,  \Hilch  sentotion  he  aseribed  to  a  vibration  of  the 
pMtided  of  the  inetda  a£Reeting  the  nerves  of  the  tongne  i 
but  the  discovery  not  meeting  with  the  public  support  was 
6tiM  fbif^otten^  and  this  new  systoaa  of  deetrieity  is  now 
gehertdfy  attributed  to  Lewis  GaWaid,  Ptofesaor  of  Anatomy^ 
at  Bologna.  It  appears  that  the  tHi^  of  Galvani  being  iu  it 
bad  state  of  health/ was  recommended  a  soup  made  fh>Bi 
tfo^  as  a  restorative,  and  some  of  these  animals  sinned  for 
tlie  ))tirpo8e,  happening  to  lie  on  a  table  in  Galvani's  lBbom<'> 
tory,  on  which  was  placed  an  electrical  machine,  one  of  bis 
auddttthUf  in  hi^  experiments,  by  aicddent,  brought  the  point 
6i  a  scatpd  near  the  erotcd  nerves  eif  n  flibg  lykig  near  ttie 
condoctor.  When  the  itfttseles  of  the  animal  became  ImmeiU* 
atdy  strongly  convulsed:  a  repetition  of  the  «tperi«Wrt 
being  attended  with  similar  effects,  led  to  a  regular  inves- 
tigation of  the  cause,  an  account  of  which  was  published  by 
Galvani,  in  179 1«  and  entitled,  ''Aloyfii  Galvani  de  viribus 
electricitatis  in  motu  musculari  commentarius.**  This  work 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Philosophers,  both  on  the  conti- 
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nent  and  in  this  catitiity ;  none,  however^  added  any  thing 
fie#  to  iHidt  Galvtfni  had  dieccrreftd,  till  about  the  year  1800^ 
When  Sl^Hor  V6lttf,  of  Pavia,  commtmicated  his  impdrtanl 
discovery  of  accwMokdn^  the  t^&cta  of  thk  speciee  of  elec-» 
ttiiMif  try  ttieans  df  his  hattiElry  or  f^k,  Which  consisted  of  a 
cte^n  nunlber  erf  paii%  df  ztno  and  silver  pknte  sepanrted 
frofti  eaeh  bther  by  pieces  of  Wet  cloth^  and  Hds  Voltaic  pile 
has  be^ii  sifiee  considerably  improved  vfoik  by  Cnriofcshauk 

GAME.  At  the  tittie  of  the  Romans  this  island  is  r€|ire- 
sented  as  abounding:  whh  alt  sovts  of  gattie^  which  was  Uie 
MitotnM  propeity  ef  the  inhabitants  i  but  as  the  system  of 
agHoitltttife  h&troduced  fay  the  Romansj  heaoM  in  progpress  «tf 
time  €0  be  general^  adopted,  the  beasts  weftt  driiften  into 
desert  ifaets  called  fbresis,  whieh^  Qtrdei^  the  Saxon  Govenw 
mittfe>  weira  teserved  fbr  tiw  sole  diversion  of  its  prtneeB, 
while  the  husbandnien  or  freeholders  were  only  petmittad  la 
spi^  on  their  own  soil^  as  is  eXfRcssed  in  the  laws  of  Canute 
and  EdWMd  the  Oanfessor«  The  Notman  princes,  he^pvever, 
who  W<ti*e  desimus  ^At  such  of  the  natives  as  Wefe  not  mfli-» 
lary  teaantsi  should  l»e  prohibited  the  vseof  arms>  forbade 
the  diversion  of  famveiag  and  sporting^,  e&cept  to  the  prineijnd 
fttfdaltfdes  or  Baio»a>  and  in  ISO^  John  iasmed  aprodama^ 
tieii  ^inst  the  itaklug  of  aH  sorts  oifiathered  game,  Whidi 
is  MA  %o  have  beto  the  first  edict  «f  the  kind  ever  made  | 
and  thus  the  lavr  t^dd  tiAl390i,  when  Ridiafd  U.  establbhed 
certun  qualifications,  entitling  those  who  possessed  them,  to 
the  privilege  of  keepmg  dogs>  acts  and  hawks  for  the  pur- 
poses of  sportidg. 

GARDENING.  The  art  of  Ibrmhig  and  cultivating  flowek- 
gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  must 
have  been  brought  to  considerable  perfection  in  the  titaa  of 
NebudiadaeaasAr,  vfko  about  OdaB.  C,  with  a  view  of  gniti'' 
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fyiog  his  wife  Amyaiis^  constructed  the  raised  or  hanging 
gardens  from  the  walls  of  Babylon^  upon  which  trees^  plants 
and  flowers  were  introduced^  and  aqueducts  for  the  purposes 
of  irrigation.  The  employment  of  gardening  was  considered 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans^  to  be  worthy  their  greatest 
heroes  and  philosophers  -,  and  Plato  and  Democritus^  Cato^ 
dcero  and  DJocksian^  are  celebrated  for  the  beauty  and 
magnificence  4)f  thc^  gardens^  which  are  described  as  planted 
with  various  odoriferous  flowers  and  shrubs^  and  embellished 
with  a  variety  of  statues  and  aqueducts. 

Fknevious  10  the  commeocenient  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
most  of  our  vegetables  and  fruit  were  procured  from  the 
Netherlands,  but  at  this  period  a  taste  for  horticulture  and 
botanical  researches  s[Miing  up  in  Italy  and  Germany,  and 
soon  extended  into  this  country,  and  the  seeds  of  various 
kinds  of  fruit  and  flowers,  as  also  of  dlflferent  sorts  of  vege- 
tables, having  been  procured  from  flanders,  were  first  culti- 
vated in  this  country  on  scientific  principles. 

The  introduction  of  different  plants  and  fruits  from  Ame- 
rica, about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  rendered  the 
erection  of  hoi-houtes  necessary,  it  being  hoped  that  the 
oranges  and  pine  apples  might  be  brought  to  perfection  in  that 
artificial  climate.  About  this  time  elaofm-cmg^beds,  made  of 
tanner's  bark,  were  introduced  into  the  system  of  gardening 
by  the  Dutch,  though  they  are  first  mentioned  as  being  used 
in  England  in  1688,  when  some  foroing-beds  were  made  at 
Bkckheath,  in  Kent,  for  rearing  orange  trees; 

GARTER.  The  Order  of  the  Garter  (which  is  under  the 
patronage  or  protection  of  St.  Geoige  of  Cappadocia,  the 
tutelar  saint  of  this  kingdom)  was  instituted,  according  to 
Fapebroche»  in  his  Acta  Sanctorum,  by  Richard  Cceur  de  J4od, 
who,  accompanied  only  by  six-and-twenty  knights,  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  party  of  Saracens  near  Acre,  and  but  for 
this  faithful  and  valiant  band,  would  have  fellen  into  their 
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hands.  To  commemorate  this  exploit^  the  king  directed 
that  these  knights  should  be  distingaished  by  a  thong  of  blue 
leather  below  their  knee^  which  he  himself  also  condescended 
to  wear^  and  afterwards  this  body  received  the  i^pellation  of 
the  Knights  of  the  Bine  Thong.  Rnstel^  who  notices  the 
above  account  of  its  origin  in  his  Chronicle,  states  that 
Edward  III.,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  reign,  1344, 
"  made  a  solemn  feast  at  Windsor,  and  a  great  just  and  tour- 
nament, when  he  devysed  and  perfected  substancyally  the 
Order  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter,"  which,  according  to 
common  opinion  (though  considered  fabulous  by  our  best 
antiquaries)  originated  from  the  circumstance  of  the  garter 
of  Joan,  Countess  of  Salisbury,  having  dropped  while  dan- 
cing, and  being  presented  to  her  by  the  king,  with  the  obser- 
vation of  **  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense,"  which  was  afterwards 
adopted  as  the  motto. 

This  Order  was  known  under  the  title  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Grcoige  till  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  who  changed  it  to 
that  of  the  Garter,  and  made  several  alterations  in  the  ritual 
of  it,  which  are  still  extant  in  his  own  hand-writing:  it  is 
considered  the  most  ancient  and  noble  lay  order  in  the  worid, 
being  prior  to  the  French  Order  of  St.  Michael  by  jBfiy  years  j 
to  that  of  the  Golden  Fleece  by  eighty  years ;  to  that  of 
St  Andrew  by  one  hundred  and  ninety  years ;  and  to  that  of 
the  Elephant  by  two  hundred  and  nine  years. 

The  college  of  the  Order  is  held  at  the  castle  of  Windsor, 
within  the  chapel  of  St.  George,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
being  its  prelate  3  the  Bishop  of  Salisbmry  its  chancellor  5 
and  the  Dean  of  Windsor  its  roister. 

The  mantle  originally  was  of  fine  woollen  cloth,  of  a  blue 
colour,  which  was  changed  to  purple  by  Elizabeth,  but 
restored  to  its  original  colour  by  Charles  I.  Mantles  made  of 
velvet,  occur  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 

The  surcoai  or  kirtle  was  also  made  of  woollen  cloth,  till 
Edward  IV.  changed  it  to  crimson  velvet. 
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The  hood,  ako  of  bloe  tAoik,  wm  formerly  worn  on  tbe 
iiead^  bui  it  is  now  atladied  to  the  mantle^  and  instead  of  iit, 
a  black  vdvet  cap,  adorned  witb  a  plume  of  ostrich  feathers^ 
was  intfoduqed  about  the  time  of  Henry  Vllf . ;  though  the 
custom  of  wearing  it  was  not  ftilly  eslptbljebed  till  the  tenth 
3iear  of  Jiunes  L :  the  George  iand  Collar  was  abo  a^ded  by 
Henry  VIII.,  and  the  Star  by  Charles  II. 

In  the  cathedral  church  a^  Herefoid  is  |the  figure  of  Sir 
Itichasd  Pembiidge*  having  tbe.Qar^l'  oyer  his.armpur^  ifhich 
is  the  Mudiest  iastaAce  of  jM  {leing  so  ^orq, 

GARHSttS.  XhaAnglp-Saxo9§wprptt^ga^erSi  crossing 
«p  the  leg  in  tl^  same  manner  ^^  jthe  H|g)))tmder8  of  the 
praaeBtday. 

GAS-LIGHTS.  The  word  ''  gas/*  w)iwft  ^i  jGerpnan  sijg- 
mfiee  a  ghost  or  spirit,  was  ^rst  <ai4i41^  hy  t^  celebrated 
idieniist.Jolm  Von  Helmont^  about  theifotf^egaf^emfifitpf  tl^ 
aemnteeoth  century,  to  /signify  tb9^e<e)gst^  fl.vida  ^hich^re 
Invisibli^,  and  not  condensibte  by  fsM ;  bia^  it  is  to  thie  disco- 
.series  of  Friestley  uid  LaiKiisier  thai  we  axe  if^\i^  jfor  it^ 
ibeiag  applied  to  useful  purposes.  The  Inflammability  of  the 
gas  ppoduced  irom  the  distillatioa  of  pitrcoal  has  long  been 
a  fiiot  ftuniHar  to  chemists,  and  is  noticed  m  ithe  Phite^ojHiieal 
Transactions  of  the  year  1667;  and  in  IT^  Ahere  is  an 
aooountof  the  carborated  hydrogen  issuing  finoaci  a /cqkaL-work 
in  Cumberland,  hanng  been  collected  in  a  bladder^and  m^^de 
^use  of  for  the  purpose  of  illumination,  the  g9|i  being  ignited 
at  the  extremity  of  a  small  tabe  ajttaobed  to  ^he  l)|a4der.  7be 
itev.  J.  Clayton,  in  1739,  app^rs  to  ha^e  Ibieen  ^the  first  who 
andeaiiooured,  by  chemical  meana^  to  pro^cure  the  gasg^ecea- 
aai^  for  this  purpose.:  heiaa^aaiftts  ,us,  ii^t  h«^?ing  .diatiUed 
coal  in  a  dose  retort,  he  obtained  liherefrom  a  blacH  oilf^ 
•a  permanent  gas  or  spirit,  which  he  confined  in  bladder^^.^and 
burnt  through  smaH  orifices.    It  is  therefor^  jsipgular  Aat 
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tbifr.dJ800!irQf3r<flbQidil  not  lMMyebgsii-appMid?tO!my?|iirpfViiii 
of  pMMk  ^i)lHr  tift.  U^%^  ^vd^^eor  Ab»  WiUwfBiMivdMdr,.  efl 

ofliic^.9l^£Mfitfb  trtCoprnmtt^  wdik^  ]^M«|i|4M  ft.fiiisliM 

BoiM^iU.  W«tt;.9oA  Qow«.  at  Sj»bo^  oeiit  Itmaiaghmai.  'Ebtt 
i]kmmtmk^  ^eSoho  iwurk^bfrgMiiKLiaas^iiiiitelii 
of  the  peace^  ^seems  to  have  brought  it  iii|^>  fMsvi) 

imlwidH^lft^vM^faiOfc  pr«ii9(9diN#fi|BiHi  ihai«<«vniii(lQ«ie^MiflBdii0ed 
variant  mAfka*  «yf'  cQll^^Ma^*,  aii4)  pm^^mg  lAi  la^  laM 
Mt».Wiii(i99n'tp(A  (3p$,a  po^n^  Ssm  (Wifpiiig^  atMdf^paaii  IhkL 
the  first  puUlc  exhibition  of  it  in  London  was  near  Gailki— i 
house^  on  the  fourth  of  June^  1806,  in  which  year  a  company 

^<»i»eflrahHRlwf1:fcftthe^^.pji>q^q^  gm^i^ptim 

hoMflPtj.qwKht  kffrngfikiiAy  s^pplM  ivntltik 

Gas,  extracted  from  wood,  was  used  in  Paris  in  1803i|i  tadd 
from  oil,  by  Dr.  Henry,  in  1805. 


QAUjZftr  «ihtbetmMi^a|;aa(.WMQaiM  g«ny.eton»  fitiua. 
GawLift  Batep tjiM^. mypo^ftdstQ  te-  9imilMr>  tar*  tbo^  QebahMtaA 
coan^ilaai  mai^Qfldr  bji-  ]paiab»  aai.vom  l>|vttoa«Oi»iBlali 
^utiniiiit  ^bf^QWlMiaeba^eirliiHgtlwnifiiH^^ 

gMiMt  waa^firstr^i^iiWiiaM  nkUm^  im  l2fitti» 

GAZETIE.  It  is  related  that  the  first  news-pamphlet 
IBAliBbwlF.ajleVqAi^  waa  caUMbQflselilfii^  frowLA  lflUiftcQ0'GQin 
tbaie  ounmi^^Qf  tbat^  iifm%.  whiobt  waa  thar  Qi4|iiff9t>  Pfiaa^^ 
paidifioia  iUi.  ttei  pMM^  Q^>  thfi  iwb)taalioa(.<^  thi^vpiqwa^iai^ 
bowoi^erj  uokniMftbc  Hia^  eadkst)  Gai^ttta^  notfaad  Iniilg  1^ 
onfi  p«Uildbil.a^{M>itt^]:fi&]^  h|i  Ifeaphiattjlowi  t^Kj  Ak 
hifroffioeof  '^C«artJN[Wwia«J'  ^ 

Ihe  firstw^aa«tteipttMilte4aifvt|asiOotMiit^ 

2r    . 
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one,  dated  the  seventh  of  November,  1665,  where  the  <ioiirl 
then  was,  and  is  printed  in  a  folio  half-sheet.  On  the  remoral 
of  the  Coort  to  London  the  title  was  changed  to  the  "  London 
Qassette,".  first  published  on  the  fifirh  of  February,  1666.  The 
Oxford  Gazette  was  published  on  Tuesdays,  and  the  London 
Gazette  on  Saturdays,  and  this  conUnued  till  June,  1896, 
when  the  London  Gazette  was  ordered  to  be  published  for  the 
future  on  a  Friday. 

The  London  Gazette  being  publislied  under  the  directiond 
of  Government,  all  notices  and  prodamalions  in  it  are  consi- 
dered as  official;  upon  which  account,  in  November,  17B7,  a 
Gazette  was  ingeniously  forged  to  answer  a  stock-jobbing 
purpose. 

GENERAL.  This  rank  in  the  army  is  first  tiotioed  under 
Henry  VIII. ;  the  Commander-in-Chief  being  styled  the 
Captain-General,  and  the  next  ia  d%aity  the  lieutenant- 
General.  > 

GENTLEMAN.  Chamberlyne  observes  that  a  Gentleman 
is  one  whose  ancestors  have  been  freemen,  and  owed  obe- 
dience to  none  but  thdr  prince  y  and  Cambden  that  a  Gen- 
tleman of  Blood  is  one  ^ho  bears  arms  from  his  grand- 
fruber.  We  read  that  J.  ELiugston  was  made  a  Gentleman  by 
Ridiard  XL  in  14S0 :  the  addition  of  Knight  is  very  ancient  ^ 
but  that  of  Esquire  or  Gentleman  was  seldom  used  before 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 

GEOGKAPH  Y.  The  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians,  who  were 
eariy  distinguished  for  thenr  knowledge  of  geometry  and 
astronomy,  were  naturally  led  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
geography;  and  Moses,  who  was  well  skilled  in  all  their 
karnu^f;,  has  given  us  the  most  ancient  geographical  de8crip*> 
tion  of  a  country  in  his  account  of  Arabia  and  Egypt,  vnitten 
1450  B.  C.  Neoo,  King  of  Egypt,  ordered  a  survey  to  be  taken 
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of  the  whole  coast  of  Africa ;  and  Darius  of  the  Ethiopian 
sea  and  the  mOuths  of  the  Indus.  DSognates  and  Baton  were 
directed  hy  Alexander  to  measure  and  describe  the  countdes 
through  which  his  army  marched:  and  Artemidortis,  of 
Ephesus,  published  a  description  of  the  eaith^in  deven.bpoks, 
wiiich  IS  often  refierred  to  by  Pliny  and  Stidbo;  and  sevetal 
other  Greek  writers  might  be  mentioned  who .  distingiushed 
themsdves  hy  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  this  sci^ice. 
.  Geography  was  transmitted  with  the  other  arts  from  Greece 
to  Rome.  Pplybius,  under  a  commisnon  fromSdpio  Mm\Ua^ 
nus,  reconnoitred  the  coasts  of  Africa,  Spain,  and  France>  and 
measured  the  distances',  of  all  those  places  .which  Hannibal 
had  visited  in  his  march  over  the  Pyrenees  and  Alps.  Varro'a 
works  comprehend  a  great  deal  of  geographical  information. 
Zenodoxus,  Theodorus,  and  Polydetus,  wereemfidoyed  under 
the  Gonsuldiip  of  Julius  Csesar  and  Mark  Antony,  in  surv^dng 
and  measuring  the  Roman  empire.  The  eonunent^ries  ^ 
Cssar,  which  contain  a  geographical  description  of  the^eouift^ 
tries  he  conquered*  and  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  theiir 
respective  inhabitants,  are  still  perusedwith  pleasure.  Augustus 
was  also  a  distinguished  patron  and  promoter  of  this  science : 
under  him  8trabo  fiourlsbed.  Ffosy  has  given  us  an  aeeomit 
of  the  w^rld,  as  then  known  in  the  fourth,  Sf&k, .  and  mxiib. 
Ikx^  of  his  Natural  tijatory.  Under  the  &i^|)erorTheodDsitt8» 
the  provincial  and  itinerary  chart  or  table,  called  the  pentenger, 
was  dig^ted  and  formed  y  and  the  last  .work  which  may  be 
classed  with  thjDse  of  the  an<aents,  was  the  Notitia.Imper&iif 
Ethicus,  published  about  the  year  450« 

The  sera  of  barbarism  sucG^eeded  th^ifaU.of  the  Romiui 
empire  $  and  during  the.mkldle  ages/geQgn4phy,^like  tnosl^ 
the.  other  scjeaoes,  rather  retrogradedi than  advanced,  tiU 
about  the  dose  of  Hie  fourteenth  oen^ury,  when  the  douUing 
of,  the  Cape  of  jQoodUope  by  the  Portuguese  seemed  at  once 
to  revive  the  spirit  Qf  geographical  enquiries^  and  voyages 
qf  discovery^  thpugh ,  pripcipally  for  the  purpiMes  of -^ain« 


maieHakm  by  the  liiiwuiH  miBevtk  pmren  <0f  6»n>)ie  : 
"^h^frmoit  fwiMtlW'eilabKihawMl  tof  mn  •ctewslve  'getnancKikl 
fcmtnumiii  ivMlitlw  iiAnbitmrti  of  India  and  Chifm,  ia^iMfle 
^  -ulimn  welnd  ■#  knowledge,  except  from  eotte  olbiBCwe 
•oomiiiMiieittkinsicf  if egacMieMi,  CtowdfcaMEid0r<Of  Alexttider 
iiltlieIndkiioo«PCt>f  fViUbodim.  Thedtteuvwy  of  Atnerica 
^bf^Mmokm,  «Mi  tbe  ecPillemeolK  of  dMs  Spftoterde  ttdii  BiMeh 
tn^llittl  HMir  .qoflMr^  Itie^Mier-Hif  ^^Ske  exteoshe  ^rtttid  ^ 
Wwr  HcdhUMl>*^)Hi8ed'to  ^tM[iM)liiofi<of  RubiIa,  iSie  esta- 
MMhiJUiiut  t$t  ^iNMlooe  <ceioiiiM,  and  Hie  citeonmayigetion  of 
Hie  gtetMs^y^imipiteHig  ttod  ekilM  eoBosiiMideM^tevenefiir 
<eogiefttiy  fawMieesed  <oqr  geograt^hkel  Imowledge  ee  to  tfialce 
liist'of  tke  ^uicAeete  Mpfievf  ti4flhig  aod  (nslgMlfieMit* 

^skOSgBmtY.  Tbeorijgiti  of  this  idewee  ts  amibtftediyy 
jToeephMi  to  fhe  iHebrews  i  boi  HevoMus,  Dtodohos,  exid 
t§liiiMi>  enieMiD  thai  the  ^gfptiBBB  fvere  tlie  lovetitort  of  ft  ^ 
'ftMxthetttitmii  lfiiiDdi*ieM«rHK  Sf^  hmttag  timey  M  %he 
iMMidi  aMi  iMid-ttMrki  mi  mma'm  e^tee>  it  iiec«ttie  ^neeesmty 
<bMlie  uinwMi  Kb  tafe  mwma  io  eome  methodtff  dhttfiK 
g«iahfaig  their  peefeity^  erhen  the  mrteie  had  nKbefded^  h)r 
the  onnideraition  ipf  tiMeIr  %i2re  and  qttanitity>  aad  iihue  Ihe 
iftaBdaHm^geoiostrf  wasettabllBhed'j  and  Mras  ftitiodacedv 
Intii'Greeee  by  ThaieB,  where  it  waa  ocwsiderably  hnproved 
iqioa  hy  Pteto  «9id  Bodid,  atont  900  B.  €^ :  tiMse  ptiOo- 
n^pheta  wm  «iieeeeded  by  aeineml  masfUfeae  geottietri- 
eiflffib  nfd  e%%n  after  the  OrnAis  ^eve  eiriidaied  %y  the 
Romans,  they  continlMd  i»  euhSvaltt  IHiis  >&vottHte  ietiidy. 
Tho'ftomiansy  <on  die  conifary,  yimte  so  little  ai^qaainted  with 
irtili  eolewee,  woa  ia  the'sieet  iflovtisMbg  {Mtfod  of  their  re^ 
■labile,  >(httt  ^ey  ^ve  the  iHune  of  liattieaMtieM 
taihffMW  m>  to  those  i;i4m  puieited  fhe  ehtmefas  ttff  divinethMi 
i«d  judidflleiiitfelogy  -,  aad  we  find  that  effter  the  tevfval  iff 
letters^  thei«  was  scarcely  ene  Ii«ro|ieaiii  CBpd>le  of  apprect- 
miiig  or  attdantandhi^  the  woriis  «f  the  andent  geometers. 


till  DMoMrtes^  imblished  kts  treatise  on  the  subject,  iti 
1:687  j  tie  ^iv^aa  soon  foUovred  kny  «  Aanaber  of  celebrated 
wvkerty  anoog  vbom  Sir  Isasc  Ne^toli  (Meuids  pretend- 
neiiAl^  ffetiiigoiabeA  for  liisiraiuable  wmk,  »edtftM  ''flii- 
loflDldiia  NaturaMs  PHitc^ia  J^faAhematica/'  {mUisbed  ta  IMf, 
which  lias  aduraoeod  tbe  adence  of  ^feametry  Hr  beyond  tke 
teastod  aoqwremantB  t>f  ih^  ancknta. 

GILDING.  Hombttas  ififiiroM  «s  that  the  Sff^rptiaiis 
wcRre  aieqnainled  vkh  the  art  ^  gfldiii|g  mwid  and  metds^  and 
Tve  fead  Ihat  Moeas  caaeed  aevieral  pavis  of  the  Sanctuary  to 
be  iDTerlaid  with  ^old  $  Homer  also  'describes  the  bull  sadd- 
ficed  bf  Nestor  to  IdineriKa^  «s  itaviog  ka  bmms  first  ooveped 
over  witii  ductfle  ^;oid. 

Heisaid,  f«Ml>baBy«aeh  hk'cme  btatow'd^ 
Already  a*  ^tbe  gates  the  ballodclow'd  ^ 
Aheady  come  ihe  Ithaoarakn  cremr, 
31m  dexterous  asni^i  tbe  tools  ahoady  drew  j 
His  ponderous  hammer  and  his  anvil  sonnd^ 
And  his  strong  tongs  to  turn  tbe  metal  roond  j 
With  reiwerend  hand  the  klag  {iresents  the  gold^ 
Whidi  roqaiid  the  lDtort«d  tarns  ihe  gilder  4rofl^> 
So  wmnigiift  as  Paliasaai^  with  joy  beboid* 

Tbe<]arihaginians  are  Hrtaled  to  have  \Hkn  the  first  pcojiiB 
who  decorated  iiie  wrils  of  thck^houses  with  plates  df  ^goid^ 
and  on  the  destmction  of  tfadr  cky  <(his  species  of  eotitwa- 
ganoe  ^was  introduced  into  Sk>n9e.  Pliny  states  thiit  thie 
Oqntol  was  the  first  bvildli^vpon  whieh  this  enrichmctttwws 
bestjowed,  but  he  aids  that  ran  little  time>it  became  eoomum 
even  in  the  houses  of  private  4no|Biei:  at  fimt  the  jg^was 
beat  mto  jolatos^  and  fiutcaed  by  nails  to  the  walls^  bat  after- 
wards a  method  was  ^discovered  of  making  theplates  thamo', 
and  the  OKpence  was  oetaseqneatiy  considerably  loiseaed. 
Pliny  says^  the  jRomMMinade  lipom  Mven  to  eight  huadsed 
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leaves,  four  fingers  square^  from  one  otmce  of  gold,  whicb 
caused  Seneca  to  exdaim,  that  the  Romans  in  covering  their 
houses  with  gold  delighted  in  deceit^  as  they  knew  that  wood 
was  concealed  under  it ;  these  thin  leaves  of  gold  were 
attached  to  marble  with  a  kind  of  varnish^  and  to  wood  with 
a  cement  called  leucopheron,  the  composition  of  which  is 
unknown  to  our  antiquaries.  The  Romans  were  also  ac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  fixing  the  gold  to  metals  by  means 
of  quicksilver,  with  the  assistance  of  heat. 

The  method  of  artificial*  gilding,  by  covering  metal  with  a 
▼amish  of  a  gold  cdbur,  is  noticed  by  Theophilus,  a  German 
Monk,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  was  revived  by 
Evelyn,  an  Englishman,  in  1633,  but  it  seems  to  be  doubtful 
whether  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  it.  The  art  of 
gilding  in  oil,  which,  though  not  so  brilliant  as  the  burnished 
gilding,  is  valuable  from  its  not  being  injured  by  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere,  is  also  a  modem  discovery.  The  dry  or  cold 
gilding  used  in  the  ornamenting  of  fans  and  toys,  was  invented 
by  the  Germans.  The  gilding  of  paper  has  been  practised 
in  China  from  a  very  remote  period. 

It  is  not  known  what  means  the  Ronoans  adopted  for  beat- 
ing their  gold  to  the  requisite  fineness  for  gilding.  Theo- 
philus  states  that  in  his  time  it  was  beaten  between  parch- 
ment previously  covered  over  vdth  burnt  ochre  reduced  to  a 
fine  powder,  but  during  the  progress  of  the. art  the  parchment 
.being  found,  too  thick  and  hard,  the  skin  of  an  unborn  calf 
was  made  use  of  in  its  stead,  and  the  gold  leaves  were  made 
much  thinner  than  had  ever  before  been  possible  ^  but  the  art 
was  brought,  to  still  greater  perfection,  about  the  commence-* 
ment  of  the  last  century,  by  the  German  introduction  of  the 
fine  pellicle  detached  &om  the  gut  of  an  ox,  which  was  used 
-by  them  instead  of  vellum  for  this  purpose  j  and  by  means  of 
which  Reaumur  found  that  an  ounce  of  gold  could  be  so 
extended  by  the  gold-bealers,  as  to  cover  a  surface  of  more 
than  one  hundred  and  forty-six  square  feet. 
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GLASS.     This  word  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
^German  glessum,  the  name  for  amber^  which  it  was  thought 
to  resemble  in  its  transparency  and  brightness  ;  some  imagine 
i^lass  to  have  been  invented  before  the  floods  and  that  Moses 
alluded  to  the  sands  that  glass  was  made  of,  when  be  said  to 
Zebulon — "  They  shall  suck  of  the  abtmdance  of  the  seas, 
and  of  treasures  hid  in  the  sand  ;**  for  in  the  inheritance  of 
that  tribe,  or  very  near  the  frontier  of  it,  ran  the  little  river 
Bdus^  where  a  particular  kind  of  sand  was  to  be  found,  of 
great  use  iri  the  manufacture  of  glass;  which  TOny  corrobo- 
rates by  informing  us,  that  glass  was  first  accidentally  db- 
covered  in  Syria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Belus,  by  certain 
merchants  driven  thither  by  the  fortune  of  the  sea,  who  being 
obliged  to  live  there  and  dress  their  victuals  by  making  a  fire 
on  the  ground,  collected  some  of  the  plant  kali,  of  which 
there  was  abundance  on  the  spot,  for  that  purpose  :  this  herb 
being  burnt  to  ashes  occasioned  a  vitrification  of  the  sand 
and  stones  that  adhered  to  it,  thus  producing  glass,^uid  afford- 
ing a  hint  for  the  fsibrication  of  it. 

The  period  when  this  discovery  was  made  is  involved  in 
considerable  obscurity,  for  it  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion 
that  what  has  been  denominated  glass,  in  the  Old  Testament 
as  well  as  in  some  of  the  translations  from  ancient  Chreek 
authors,  ought  rather  to  have  been  termed  crystal,  however 
our  knowledge  of  this  invention  is  principally  derived  from 
the  Romans ;  though  Theophrastus  who  lived  about  300 
B.  C,  has  given  us  some  account  of  glass,  which  he  also 
describes  as  being  made  of  the  sand  of  the  river  Belus. 

The  first  glass-houses  were  erected  at  Sidon  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Belus ;    but  the  glass-houses  of  Alexandria 
were  most  celebrated  among  the  ancients  for  the  skill  and 
ingienuity  of  the  workmen  employed  in  them,  and  from  these 
the  Romans  for  a  kmg  time  procured  all  their  glass  ware. 

Lucretius,  who  wrote  about  60  B.  C.,i8  the  earliest  among 
the  Latins  who  makes  any  mentkHi  of  glass,  wiiich  appears 
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to*liavtt  been  brauglit  iato  iM»at  Borne  io  the  time  of  Augus- 
tM  ji  end  if  the  foiflowing  anecdote  be  trne,  tbe  mannfiirNiie 
of  il^  under  bis  sncceetor  was  cavied  to  a  ftur  goeater  degree 
of  pcfiscttom  than  the  moderns  are  ca|Mbfe  of. 

It  is  Delated^  that  ia  tbe  time  of  ^PiberinSr  an  avtificer 
Uk  Rome  made  &  i^bHs  liessel  of  sa  tenagknis  a  temper, 
tbafe  it  WM  as  difficult  to  bseak  as  if  it  bad  been  made 
of  metal ;  and  whicb  bdn^  tiwowa  imth  great  TioleBoe  on 
tbe  gHiond  Mi  tbe  presence  of  tbe  Emyesoiy  nvaa  not  broken, 
but  bndsed,'«nd  was  immedfatel|i  bealeni  inio  its  fonner 
sbi^,  bf  an  instrument  wbicb  Ae  aotificeB  bpdiBead]R  foe  that 
paspose.  Tbe  Sknpnor,  who  appeared  t*  basie  been,  rather 
meae^  alarmed  tiian  pleased  wHbt  the  expesinent^  eoqnimd  of 
the  inxrenior  if  any  oibep  person  besides  himself  was.  pnrf  to 
this  method  of  tenq>eriiig  of  ^ass  and  rendering  it  malleable, 
and  being  answcnd  iathe  n^psftive,  be  oriesed  the  nnfo>rti»* 
miieartiflceetobepnttu>deali^  sajing^  tbatiif  theart  shouUr 
beeome  generallj  known,  gaUb  and  siWes  would  be  of  as 
little  Talue  as  dirt. 

Flny>  €>baerwes  timt  in,  bii|  thma  glass  wan  mashs  wqtb.  the 
sand  temd  at  the  mottdk  of  the  lixer  VnininHis>  belnpfeea 
CuoMS^  and  the  Lucnn^^liiigr  y  Aie  san^  ymm  v^gy  fine,  ahd 
beii^  mixed  witiii  tiiree  parte  of  the  fossil  alkali  and  fasec^ 
was  conveyed  in  a  liquid  state  into  othei  (nmaces^  wiiere  iifr 
was>  formed  into  a  mass  caUed  aounonitrum,  whielt  being 
again  melted  became  puna  glass^  audi  was  broaghit  te^  die 
shape  neqnirad  bf^  bipwing'  witb  tbe  breali^  Ibpuglit  some 
pieces  were  ground  on  a  hdhe,  and  others  embossed  in  the 
saaM  manner  as  gold  and  silver  >  he  farther  notices^  that  no 
sabstance  was  more  manageable  hi  feoetving:  colours,  ec 
beagi  formed*  into  shape  tiian  glassk  And  iti  appeals  from. 
Mu^bbI,  tiiat  glass  was  not  only  int  common  use,  for  dtrtnlrtfig- 
vessels^  but  was  likewise  fonned:  into  bottles  in  which,  wine 
wae  kept ;  and  &  regular  company  of  glasst-mfumfodurers 
soon  afterwards  estalilisbed  near  the  Borta  Capeaa,  at 
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Rome,  but  the  Romans  in  general  prefenred  silver  and  gold 
to  glass  for  the  composition  of  th^ii'  drinking  vessels. 

Some  square  panes  of  a  glazed  windotb  weitfdisicovered  at 
Herculaneum^  which  proves  that  the  Rbmans  tnade  use  of 
glass,  as  well  as  of  the  lapis  specularis  and  phengitas,  noticed 
by  Seneca,  for  the  admission  of  light  into  their  rooms. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  memganest  was  fbade  -use  of  io 
purifj  glass  in  the  time  of  Fliny,  as  he  more  than  once 
remarks  that  the  magnet  was  empk>yed  In  glass }  and  under 
this  name  the  ancients  <!oiiiprehended'maBgaDese,  though  the 
term  itself  was  first  used  by  Albertttd  Magnus.       ^ 

The  art  of  manufacturing  glass  into 'Soeh  ornaments  bs 
beads  and  amulets,  was  known  to  the  ancient  Britens  long 
beibre  the  arrival  of  the  Romans  f  they  also,  aceording  to 
Strabo,  made  vesd^  of  glass  which  weire  generally  of  a  blue 
green  cast,  but  as  no  notice  is  taken  of  this  manufhcture 
during  the  period  of  the  Romaft  govertimenty  it  waft  probably 
one  of  those  arts  which;  being  only  knows  to  the  Druide,  'WM 
lost  on  the  ^termination  of  that  people  i>y  Suetonius  Biulinus» 

The  Venerable  Bede  Informs  us,  that  the  Abbot  Benedict, 
about  the  year  674,  first  brought  frotir  Italy  mrtificers  i^dlled 
in  raftkibg  of  glass,  for  the  pnrposei  t^'^ozkig-theclnarcfa 
and  monastery  at  Weremouth;  and  as  St.  Jeixnnei  who 
wrote  ttirly  in  the  fifth  cfftatury,  attd  •  Gregory  •of'  Touts 
in  the  sixth  century,  make '  lAenfien  c€'Wlndow8  formed  oi 
glass  melted  and  cast  hifo  thin  plates^  being  used  m'^heu* 
time,  it  would  seem  that  ^is  vMui  dne  of 'the- few  arts,  which; 
from  its  great  utility,'  was  able  to  withstand  the  ehook  ofi 
Gothic  devastation ;  yet  glass  windows  were  but^fardy  used* 
on  the  Continent  even  in  thetwelfth  eentwy^  Amoag .  M»«  - 
dox's  CoUections  of'  the  49fh  tienry  IH^,  'is  an  abstract  of  a^ 
roll  marked  Woodstbckjevincii^  that  So  long  ago^  a0Mi965> 
glass  windows  were  used  in  his  palace  at  that  place,  as  also 
at  Westminister]  attd  that  C^aucerVchamber  wfaidowB  weve/ 
glazed,  we  gather  from  hiff'Dtteme.  •'  ' 

3s 
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My  windows  wherein  shet  echone. 

And  through  the  glasse  the  sunne  yshone. 

Upon  my  bed  witl)  bright  bemis. 

With  many  glad  gildy  stremis. 

/,  333. 
In  a  charter  of  Richard  II.,  1386,  mention  is  made  of  glass 
together  with  the  manufacture  of  it  for  windows.  The  glass 
for  Warwick  Chapel,  in  the  time  of  Hen.  VI.,  was  procured 
from  abroad  at  twq  slulUogs  a  foot ;  and  it  seems  to  be  the 
general  opinion,  that  most  of  the  windows  in  this  country 
were  made  of  latlfce,  and  not  of  glass,  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century.  William  Harrison,  who 
wrote  in  1577>  observes,  "  that  of  old  time,  our  countrie 
houses  instead  of  glasse  did  use  much  lattice,  and  that  made 
either  of  wicker  or  fine  rifts  of  oke  in  checkerwise  ',  1  read 
also  that  some  of  the  better  sort,  in  and  before  the  times  of 
the  Saxons,  did  make  panels  of  home  instead  of  glass,  and  fix 
them  in  wood  calmes,  but  as  home  in  windows  is  now  quite 
lakl  down  in  every  place,  so  our  lattices  are  also  growne  into 
lesse  use,  because  glasse  is  nearly  as  cheape  if  not  better  than 
the  other.*'  But  glass  windows  were  not  introduced  into  the 
better  sort  of  fiurm-houses  in  the  country,  till  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  Venetians,  about  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  became  celebrated  for  their  glass  manufactories  at 
Mureno,  and  from  that  time  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  they  generally  supplied  the  rest  of  Europe  with  this 
article.  Our  ancestors  generally  drank  out  of  cups,  made 
either  of  wood,  horn  or  metal }  cups  of  crystal  glass  were 
imported  from  Venice  during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  were 
placed  in  recesses  as  objects  of  value  and  curiosity  along  with 
the  diina  and  plate,  in  the  time  of  Charles  U.  A  manufac- 
ture of  glass  was  first  established  in  London,  in  1557>  and 
was  considerably  improved  in  1^5,  by  the  adoption  of  pit  or 
sea  coal  instead  of  wood.     Soon  afberwards  a  monqwly  was 
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granted  to  Sir  Robert  Mansell,  to  import  the  fine  Venetian 
flint  glasses  for  drinking,  the  art  of  making  which  was  not 
brought  to  perfection  before  the  reign  of  William  III.  In 
1670^  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  having  procured  some  artists 
from  Venice,  Introduced  the  manufacture  of  fine  glass  into 
England  with  so  much  success,  as  in  the  course  of  a  century, 
to  have  surpassed  the  productions  of  the  Venetians  themselves. 

The  art  of  casting  glass  in  plates  was  invented  by  Abraham 
Thevant,  a  Frenchman,  in  1688,  and  first  practised  in  this 
country  at  Prescott,  in  Lancashire,  in  1773.     fSee  Mirror,) 

The  art  qf  tinging  the  glass  with  various  coUmrs  was  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  practised  at  Alexandria,  for  we  read  that 
cups  manufactured  at  that  place,  were  presented  to  the  Em- 
peror Adrian,  which  sparkled  with  colours  of  every  kind,  and 
Strabo  says  this  was  effected  by  a  peculiar  earth  which  was 
only  to  be  met  with  in  Egypt.  In  some  collections  of  anti- 
quities at  Home,  are  pieces  of  glass  so  perfectly  coloured  and 
transparent  throughout,  that  they  were  frequently  taken  for 
jewels.  What  materials  the  ancients  used  for  colouring  glass 
is  unknown,  but  it  is  certain  that  metallic  calces  must  have 
been  employed,  as  these  pigments  alone  are  capable  of  with^ 
standing  the  heat  of  the  glass  furnaces. 

The  process  of  tinging  glass  and  enamels,  by  preparations 
of  gold,  is  first  detailed  by  Neri,  in  his  Art  of  Making  Glass, 
published  in  1611,  which  was  improved  upon  by  the  gold 
calx  or  precipitate  invented  by  Kulkel,  who  about  the  year 
1680,  made  a  cup  of  ruby  glass  for  the  Elector  of  Cologne,- 
weighing  not  less  than  twenty- four  pounds,  a  full  inch  in 
thickness,  and  of  an  equally  beautiful  colour  throughout. 
Drinking  glasses  with  gilt  edges,  were  first  manufactured  at 
Bohemia  and  other  places  in  Germany. 

Painting  on  glass  and  in  enamel  may  in  certain  respects  be 
considered  as  branches  of  the  art  of  coloimng  glass  :  origi- 
nally it  consisted  in  the  arrangement  of  pieces  of  glass  of 
different  colours,  in  some  sort  of  symmetry,  constituting'  a 
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kind  of  Momie  work;  afterwards  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  represent  figures,  and  to  delineate  the  different  shades 
of  their  draperies,  the  figures  were  drawn  in  black,  with  water 
colours,  and  the  draperies  attached  to  it  by  separate  glasses 
of  the  colour  required.  About  the  jear  1500,  a  French 
painter  at  Marseilles,  discovered  a  method  of  incorporating 
the.  coloured  drawings  themselves  on  the  glass,  by  exposing 
it  to  a  proper  degree  of  heat  after  the  colours  had  been  laid 
on>  and  this  invention  was  considerably  improved  upon  by 
Albert  Durer^  and  Lucas  of  Leyden. 

This  art  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  Enghmd 
in  the  reign  of  John,  and  was  at  first  exercised  by  ordinary 
tradesmeuj  from  plans  drawn  by  artists ;  Walpole  produces 
instances  of  it  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  he  traces  the 
history  of  it  from  the  Reformation,  (when  misguided  zeal 
destroyed  .most  of  the  monuments  of  it  in  our  churches,) 
through  a  series  of  professors  to  the  present  time. 
.  The  art  of  cutting  or  engraving  on  glass  by  means  of  the 
lapidary's  wheel  is  noticed  by  Fliny,  and  was  revived  by 
Caspar  Lehmann  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Tlie  diamond  is  first  mentioned  as  being  applied  to  this  pur- 
pose by  Francis  I.  of  France ;  soon  after  which,  festoons  and 
oUier  pmainents  cut  with  a  diamond  became  extremely 
common  on  the  Venetian  glasses.  Previous  to  this  discovery, 
emery  and  sharp-pointed  instruments  of  hard  steel,  and 
sometimes  a  red-hot  iron,  were  used  by  the  glaziers  fpr  the 
purpose  of  dividing  the  glass. 

For  the  method  of  engraving  on  gl^ss  by  means  of  qfids, 
see  Engraoing. 

A  method  of  forming  glass  to  resemble  porcelain,  by 
reducing  it  to  a  less  vitrified  state,  was  invented  by  Reaumur 
About  1740. 

The  property  which  glass  possesses,  in  common  with  other 
substances,  of  being  extended  by  heat  and  contracted  by  cold, 
waajcpmmunlcated  by  Hooke  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1660. 
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Musical  glasses  are  dT  German  origin^  and  were  introduced 
into  England  in  1760. 

GLEANING  -  was  the  feommon  privilege  61  the  poor 
Egyptians  and  Israelites;  and  it  is  ordained  by  the  law  of 
Moses^  that  "  Whe»  ye  reap  i>f  the  harvest  of  >yoar  land  thou 
shalt  not  make  clean  riddanee  of  the  comers  of  the  fields 
neither  shalt  thou  gather  any  gleanings  of  thy  harvest :  thou 
shalt  leave  them  to  the  poor  and  to  the  stranger." 

GLEE.  Tlds  woFd>  signifying  joy^  is  first  met  with  in 
Chaucer :  it  is'  not  noticed  aS'  a  technical  phrase  in  music 
before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  A  collection 
of  songs  and  ^(ees  was^  ptil^shcd  by  Flayford  in  1667. 

GLOBE.  Attasi  Kidgof  MauiHanla^  iferjtated  liy  Diodonn 
^icuJus  to  have- been  the  inventor  of  globes,  and  he  is  con- 
sequently generally  represented  as  bearing  a  globe  mi  his 
shoulders.  The  ecliptic  was  added  by  Aniximander,  and  the 
signs  by  Cleoetratttst  P^urmenides  first  divided  it  by  zones. 
Hipparchus  invented  the  celestial  globe  3  and  Popidonius,  the 
philosopher,  acoordiiig  ta  Cicero>  made  a  globe  on  which  he 
represented  the  course  of  the^sun,  moon,  and  planets.  In  the 
museum  of  the  Cardinal  Boigia  was «  celestial  globe,  made 
by  an  Arabian  astromnner  in  1225. 

GLORIA  PATRI,  or  the  0oxology>>WB8  in  ase,  according 
to  Baronius^  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  and  was  first  directed 
to  be  said  or  sung  at  the  end  of  the  psalms  by  IV>pe  Demascns 
ajbout  the  year  382.  I%e  response;  '*- As  it  was  in  the  b^^- 
ning»  &c.,^'  vras  ordered  by  the  fifth  Ganou'of  the  Council  of 
Vaison,  hdd  in  the  year  529,  to  refbte  the  heresy  of  those 
days  in  which  it  Was  contended  thai  the  Son  (tf  God  had  his 
^beginning  in  time. 
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GLOVES.  Tbe  Per»iao8,  according  to  Xenophon,  wore 
•thick  gloves.  Horner^  speaking  of  Laertes  at  work  in  iiis 
garden^  represents  him  with  gloves  on  his  hands^  as  a  guard 
against  thorns.  Flitiy  the  younger,  in  tlie  account  of  his 
uncle's  journey  to  Vesuvius,  informs  us  that  hie  secretary 
wore  gloves  on  his  hands,  that  4he  coldness  of  the  weather 
might  not  prevent  him  from  writing  whatever  might  appear 
worthy  of  notice. 

About  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  Charlemagne  granted 
to  the  abbots  and  monks  of  Sethin  an  unlimited  right  of 
hunting,  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  make  gUves  and  gir- 
dles of.  the  skins  of  thei  deer  they  killed,  and  covers  for  their 
books. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  our  Saxon  ancestors  intro- 
duced the  use  of  gloves  from  the  continent,  and  that  they  were 
unknovm  in  England  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the 
eleventh  century,  at  which  time  they  were  used  only  by  per- 
sons of  the  most. exalted  rank^  for  we  read  that  five  pair  of 
gloves  were  presented  to  Ethelred  II .  by  a.  society  of  mer- 
chants, to  secure  his  protection  for  their  trade  :  gloves  are 
also,  mentioned  as  a.  part  of  .the  royal  habit  of  Henry  XL, 
when  hiis  body  was  laid  in  state  after  his  decease. 

Stowe  relates  that  Edward  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  having 
travelled  into  Italy>  was  the  first  who  brought  info  England 
embroidered  gloves  and  perfumes ;  and  presenting  Queen 
Elizabeth  with  a  pair  of  them,  she  was  so  delighted  as  to 
have  her  portrait  drawji  with,  them  on. 

There  is  a  proyerb,  that ''  A  glove  to  be  well  made,  three 
kingdoms  must  contribute  to  it  :*'  Spain  to  dress  the  leather, 
France  to  cut  it,  and  England  to  sew  it. 

In  the  age  of  chivalry  the  challenge  was  given  and  accepted 
by  throwing  the  glove  on  the  ground,  which  was  taken  up  by 
the  (^positC' parties  on  the  point  of  their  swords;  and  thie^ 
custom  is  still  retained  in  the  coronation  of  our  king. 
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GOLD,  lliis  metal  is  first  noticed  in  the  sacred  writings 
about  1920  B.  C,  when  Abraham,  on  his  return  from  Egypt; 
is  represented  as  being  ''  rich  in  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in  gold.". 
Gold  and  silver  ornaments  were  also  given  to .  Rebekah .  by 
Abrahani*s  servant,  on  her  being  betrothed  to  Isaiac ;  :and 

most  of  the  costly  ornaments  and  utensils  for  the  tabernacle 

« 

were  of  gold,  brought  by  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt.  Eqi|i^ 
hundred  shekels  of  silver  werC' given  by  Abraham  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  burial  place  for  his  wife  Sarah ;  and  thi^  ,metal 
seeiDs  to  have  been  that  commonly  used .  by  the  Isr^^elites  fis 
an  article  of  barter  :  but  though  gold  was  equally  well  knowQ 
to  them,  and  considerable  quantities  of  it  were  discovered  in 
Canaan,  it  never  seems  to  have  been. applied  to  this  'purppee, 
at  least  prior  to  the  destructioo  6f  JerMsalem  by  th^  Babylo- 
nians, abbut  588  B.  C.  ('..'   i  ■■:  ,  '  .,, 

According  to  Herodotus,  gold  and  silver  were  cqlf^d  by  the 
Lydians  about  900  B.  C.  j  the  Sicilians  coined  gold  about 
491  B.  C. ;  «and  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  ^bilip,  the^tb^r  of 
Alexander,  350  B.  C.  -,  the  gold  coinage.of  -  Aonie  tootk  place^^ 
according  to  Pliny,  about  sixty-deven  years  alter  silver,-r-that 
is,  in  the  five  hundred  and  forty-seventh  year  of  .the  city,  (by 
vulgar  account)  or  204  B.  C. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  Romans  in  this  island^  the  Britons 
imitated  coining  both  gold  and  silver,  with  the  images  of  their 
kings  st»nped  on  them  3  but  this  jcoinage.  was ftft^ivaids 
suppressed  by  the  Romans 5 'and  the  silver' penny. or  deAariils 
seems  to  have  been  the  only  coin  in  circulatiqa  till  about  Une 
year  1257>  when  a  gold  coin,  weighing  two  denarii,  was  struck 
by  Henry  III.,  which  was  followed  by  the  gold  florin  of 
Edward  III.  in  1344.  ;  ,  •.,;: 

The  comparative  value  of  gold  and  .  ^v^.  has  fluctuate 
considerably  in  different  ages  andin.'diiffeifent  countries :  the 
earliest  account  we  have  of  it  is  g^venhy.  Herodotus,  who 
states  the  proportion  to  have  been  in  Persia  in  Uie  <  time  of 
Darius  as  thirteen  to  one  -,  other  historians  state  that  it  was  as 


twelve  to  one  in  Oieeoe  in  the  earljr  period  of  her  hietor3r  i 
hat  that  mhoat  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  it  was  only 
at  ten  to  one,  which  waa  alao  the  iwoportion  at  Rome,  and  so 
eoniinoed  to  the  time  of  Jnlins  Cnear,  when,  on  account  of 
the  quantity  of  gold  farou^  fipam.cow|ncred  couatriee,  it  was 
for  a  short  time  in  proportloii  to.ailver  .looly  as  seven  and  a 
half  to  one. 

In  England,  ftom  the  time  of  the  Saxons  to  the  discovery 
of  America,  the  relative  vahie  of  gold  and  silver  was  as  about 
eleven  t#  one  $  in  the  time  of  S^iaaheth^  tUitcen  to  one  ^  and 
Is  now  aboat  fifteen  to  one.    »  .. :. 

GOLD  FISH  came  originally  firom  €hiaa^  where  they 
grew  to  the  size  of  a*  herring:  they  were  ;brooght .to  this 
country  in  1690,  and  were  common  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  centoiy. 

GRACB.  The  aneieHlscommeneed.thdr  tests  by  pouring 
ont  libations  to  the  Gods^aad  oiering  them  ihef.  first  firmt  of 
the  viands:  the  Jews  were  also  necnstoaned  to  give  thanks 
previous  to  their  meals,  and  this  was  continued  by  the  Chris- 
tians :  the  dishes  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  sometimes 
signed  with  the  crosSk 

GRAMMAR.  The  first  gmmmar  fi>r  the  vse  of  children 
was  pnbllBhod  at  Rome  by  I>Qiialus,  the.  grammarian,  about 
the  commencement  of  the  fourth  •oantiarj^'^'-^nce  grammars 
were  formerly  called  Dooats^ .    ' 

GREEK.  We  may  distinguish  three  difibrent  ages  of  the 
Grede  tongue,  i/rinch,  notwithstandingthe  revolutions  to  idiich 
the  countiy  where  it  la  spoken,  has  been  sul]ject^;has  p^peserved 
its  purity  better  than  any  other  known  language :  the  first 
age  terminates  aboutthe^period  when  Constantinople  bect^ne 
the  capitad  of  the  Roman  emptce in  the  eaat^  when  .a>gi:eat 
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rmksij  of  new  words  and  phraset,-  both  in  the  religions,  civiT, 
and. military  departments  of  the  state  were  introduced^  and 
the  second  ends  soon  after  the  destmction  of  the  city  by  the 
Mahometans  j  for  these  barbarians  considering  all  books  as 
asele8s>  excqit  the  K6ran,  destroyed  such  as  fell  into  their 
hands^  and  punished  those  ^whoipentored  to  preserve  them; 
and  thus  the  langiiage  being  reduced  to  a  common  oral' 
communication^  gradually  lost  its  dassical  purity. 

The  Greek  hmgnage  ^^as  introduced  into  this  country  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  by  John  de  Basinge,  or  Basingstoke; 
ArchdeacoBof  Leicester/ who  was  parily  educated  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  partly  in  that  of  Faris;  from  which 
place  he.  travelled  to  Athens,  and  on  his  return  to  England 
brought  with  him  a-gveat  number  of  Greek  manuscripts^ 
and  traiiblated 'fh>m  the  Greek  into  Latin  a  grammar,  whic^ 
he  entitled  ''  The  Donatus  of  the  Greeks  :"  he  died  in  1959 : 
but  the  beauties  of  the  Greek  language  were  not  generally 
i4>preciated'  in  Europe  till  some  time  after  the  ftJl  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  study  of  it  was  revived  ii|  this  oomitry 
by  Erasmus  in  the  conimeoeemeBt  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

GRENADE,  or  Grenado.  Thuasius  observes  that  gre- 
nades were  first  used  by  the  military,  at  the  si^e  of  Wadi<i- 
tendorch,  about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,,  aind  that 
the  inventor  of  themi  who  was  an  inhabitant  of  Venlo,  occa- 
sioned the  destruction  of  two-thiids  of  that  city  by  the  acci- 
dental bursting  of  one.  A  company  of  gretiadiers>  so  called 
from  their  making  use  .of  hand  grenades,  which  they  flung 
into  the  enemy's  vvorks  previous  to  the  assaidt,  vras  estab^ 
lished  in'IVancein  1667,  and  grenadier  regiments  are- still 
common  in  France  and  England,  though  tte  uae  of  the  gre^ 
nade  has  been  long  exploded. 

GRUB-STREET.    IVnnant  saysy  this  street  has  long  beeni 
proverbial  for  the  residence  of  authors  of  the  less  fortimate 
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nhirh  riiMrirtflf  il  iOMiii  to  Imw  ofataiacd  id  iw  iMik  as 
ibnrfaifi  th0  PM«0lQfala  of  GponiP«B,  wiiwi  die  HbmI  coit 
•iilMl  of  Imt  tud  MHUi  hwiifiu  wfakh  wert  lei  OMt  in  kidgw 

ilMDI*  IB  ■MNNT  istlailMt*    lA   DtnCMW  whOM   OOOWMikMi  IMl 

pqbUikuig  «M|iiynioiiily,  wtel  wen  then  deemed  WbMaa^ 
9r  trefMKNBieblt  works. 

OVARPa.  Tlie  lenoteel  untiqaity  aiwde  iaelmcea  of  a 
^pmtrtk  body  of  giieids  hna§  est aliKelMri  Iw  the  proteotioD 
of  U^  diW  peiooo  io  t|ie  elate :  no  doobt  Ihenfinre  they  are 
ee  onsieKl  08  mooaichy  itadf.  ThoBomaoenperoiahadfiD^ 
fMf  gneid  the  prpetoriaii  oohocle  ae  eetahMahfid  by  AogueUM. 

The  oofpe  called  the  yeomen  of  the  goaede,  vvlgaify 
heef^eateni  (imoi  their  being  atalioned  in  the  Kl^g-e  yeeeenoe 
near  the  hmnfeirr,  or  •idBboard)^  was  railed  by  Henry  VII, 
in  1485#  end  aimed  with  hows  and  harqaebniaee,  aftervaids 
changed  tat  the  lialhert  op  partisan }  they  are  at  pnee^ 
dfeeied  after  the  fiidiion  oi  Hewy  VUL'a  tfaaaie;  their  Miat 
cpmmeader  or  captain  watt  the  8m1  of  Osfioril. 

QUIUO,  0  INrteroity  or  Company.  The  origin  of  these 
societies  is  tbosrslatod :  ^'  It  being  a  law  among  the  Saione 
the!  e?ery  ftieemen  of  ftntteen  years  of  age  shouhl  find  sun? 

v^^^^^  ^p^n "  ^^^^^»    j^^^^^^^    ^^s^^^^^a^s^'^p    ns'p^a^^^p^nn    nns'^^^^^^^M^^nv^p     ^•^•na^po^awa^n^fc     «an 

ten  fmfli^  enlvered  faito  an  amnfiation  and  boonms  honnd 

^^p^pf    ^^^^^^e^    ^i^W^^w^^M     ^^w^p^^'O'^     ^mn     ^■•n^WBw^^^'^a     aa^ann-     ▼•  ^^^^    v^^^^^b^^^phm^^mv    anon 

qftmri^  Ci  mehlt  a  ^edisfcetipn  tn  the  party  iijnped  in  moneys 
but  the  ppeeim  pemd  when  thcsa  €taukb  wosat^Bst  conali* 
mted  In  Wngland  is  nnaepliyn,  smpe  they  eaialBd  long  piiar 
to  theiv  ImTiag  any  ftymal  lipense  to  dwt  purpoBe. 

Anderson,  in  his  History  of  ComaMrpe,  says  tiuU  Meachant 
Gailds  or  Fraternities,  afterwards  styled  Corporations,  came 
into  vm  tiboot  te  doso  of  thectefcnth  century^  and  ppota* 
Uy  oniginated  fipom  the  constitutions  of  the  free  eilies  iq 


3^ 
hAf,  t^h«]Ni  MM  akid  nttMilMtuiieii  had  hteVk  ibtue  Ani6 

€0VMtty>  to  «reet  a  Mteitli*tii*8  GMd,  bj^jS^ivilMIH.i  ftfimSf. 

GUNPOWAElt.  If  #^  Ate  iJ6t  iMfebted  Co  m  UhOS&i 
id¥  ClUheM?  fol"  Ad  kitctttto^  of  ^tl|^#iir/  llf  is  iMSt  fftb^ 

for  the  entertainment  of  mankind  in  the  fabrical36)Eir  6F  fit^ 

JE  uo  enrivRnf  wEBuMnC'  aecouflv  tffilt  we  Have  or  tuw  ^oiBp9' 
sition^  is  to  be  foafld  in  a  work  v^rit^H  by  di#  Adf^  Blk>64 
at  Oxford^  in  1316^  and  entitled  ''The  Secrets  of  Art  and 
Katiirey'  wlieMlli  h^  stiMd^  tftkt  '*fle&lik  ^petie  iSii  o^t 

dMttlc^  we  {^fta^  ,^  sttiftriiilifiMttiAr  and  ddfraaA^idA  i^nsefai'^ 
biidg^ilMe?  iMt  %Htniti^  ib^M  be  IbkWdd  liAf^  A^afry  mtoMfi 

aihyym  poii^t  lihuietf  and  cftled  ihlgB)!  be  dMh^ypi.  A» 
Bkc6A  iMa  neft  i^ntibh  tiii^aft  a  neW  A^db^^,  H  ii  iu^^pMtSl 
ht^  tojfdii^a  nft  ifirolWtitibti  fipofib  a  W6ra!  dh  lyttiOMmjfi  by 
Xficreltt'  6iiHfi(i<tfory  ii»  ditdtoi  tfiiti^;  wfnr  hiRSi  flMut  il» 
1^iti^»i^df  tihe'  fifntli  eenifiiff,  aad^in  li(J!i  titati^b  ^MMM 
^*^tAh^f  l^tiM&k/*  deierfMb  tH^  liittrife'  of  thfe  <^iA|Miidtt0il 
i%[i9tGM^  iW  ^M'  v/mtAug  df  rbdkets.  A  OAtivmA^  dr  m 
#^MMiclif($  ^cHi^i:^,-  aild  HHHi  ddlNMa^^  to"  bfe  deHVtw  fi^fi^  ft 
fii'  war,  a  Md  t&  harc^  orighilAtecf  eMy  Hi'  f»^  fMrte^MIi 
^iiitUy>  iti'  <Soiifll!l|ii€l!nid^  df  fikrthbldii^  S6h WaHB^  a*  GKMitfti 
ii|[(Mii<l6,  hjiMAj^  Iot  ikMiie  liftte'  ^lAsd'  tntoSbtka  W  it  nliirttb'j 
Miiift  by  if6ikM  dcidittmf  fodt"  firb/  i(iM6ld#tti^MbBNi'tyd 
<9ilMdelM)le'  w/tsMd^}  h^ttbd^StSWani^is^Dy  rMyAkte  Vii]^ 
^^r^setttdtf  dir  ti^  idt^ittbi*  dr  g^&updUitfdr, '  Md  tM  Aliitiie  oif 
ifibiMK^ttt  lAeHrarffi^giVeii  to  i^sjksfies'bf  iMUi^iyetiipIbyM 
nir  cnrowni|^  DniB  at  ar  gVBKt  eiefiiiion. 


.  Du  Gauge  states  that  mentioQ  is  made  of  gun-powder 
in  the  registers  of  the  Chaisbers  of  Accounts  in  Erance,  as 
early  as  the  year  1338 ;  and  Peter  Mexia^  in  his  "  Various 
Readings/'  informs  us  that  the  Moors  being  besieged  in  1343 
by  Alphonsus  XI.^  King  of  Casti]e>  dischai^ed  a  sort  of  iron 
mortars  upon  them^  which  made  a  noise  like  thunder :  by 
others  it  is  afiirmed  that  the  Venetians^  in  their  war  with  the 
Genoese  in  1380,  fint  made  use  of  gun-powder,  and  that  all 
Italy  made  oomfdaints  of  4t  as  a  manifest  contraventioa  of 
fidrwarfitte. 

It  appears  by  an  order  of  Henry  V.  in  1418,  (notioed  in 
the  ninth  v(dume  of  the  Federa)  that  .gun-powder  was  then 
manu&ctured  in  this  country. 

GYPSIES.    The  origin  of  this  tribe  of  vagabonds  is  some- 
what obscure— at  least  the  reason  of  the  denomination  is  so. 
It  is  certain  the  ancient  Egyptians  had  the  character  of  great 
tdieats,  and  were  famous  for  the  subtility  of  their  impostures; 
whence  the  name  might  afterwards  pass  proverbially  into 
other  languages:    be   this  as  it  will,  there  is  scarce  any 
country  of  Europe  but  has  its  Egyptians,  though  not  all  of 
them  under  that  denomination :  the  Italians  call  them  cin- 
ganij  the  Germans,  zigeunerj  the  French,  Bohemians,  &e. 
Munster  rdates  that  thc^  made  their  first  appearance  in 
Germany  in  1517>  exceedingly  tawny  and  sun-burnt :  ten 
years  afterwards  they  came  into  France,  and  thence  passed 
into  England  :  several  hbtorians  inform  us  that  when  Sultan 
Selim  conquered  Egypt  in  the  year  1517>  many  of  the 
natives  refused  to  submit  to  the  Turkish  yoke,  but  being  at 
length  aubdued  and  banished,  they  agreed  to  disperse  in  small 
parties  over  the  world,  when  they  endeavoured  to  impose 
on  the  credulity  of  the  people  by  a  pretended  knowledge 
of  futurity,   and  gained  a  number  of  proselytes  to  their 
party  in  most  of  the  states  of  Europe.    It  is  coiyectured 
that  there  are  upwards  of  eight  hundred  thousand  of  these 
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idlers  in  Europe,  of  which  the  desolated  Greek  provixKes  of 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia  contaia  about  150,000, — a  vast  pro- 
portion to  a  population  of  only  a  million  and  a-half :  here 
they  are  in  a  state  of  perfect  slavery,  being  purchased  and 
disposable  ;  and  though  not  legally  punishable  with  death  by 
their  masters,  are  nevertheless  frequently  subjected  to  cruel 
treatment. 

The  first  accounts  we  have  of  g^sies  in  England  is  in  the 
year  1530,  when  they  were  directed  to  leave  the  country  in 
fifteen  days,  or  be  imprisoned. 
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HaBBBDASHERS  wm  Mickaity  t/OM  Ififfineta  Of 
MOanen,  oo  account  of  their  imIOag  1b  mMm  imfoMi 
horn  Milan)  they  were  incorporated  into  a  company  in  the 
year  1447^  bat  it  is  probable  their  number  was  not  greats 
since  in  the  reign  of  Hen.  VI.  there  were  not  nK>re  than  a 
dozen  of  Haberdashers  in  the  whole  city }  however^  daring 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  they  had  increased  so  greatly,  and 
their  shops  made  so  gay  an  appearance,  that  complaints  were 
made  of  their  seducing  persons  into  extravagant  expenditure. 
The  business  of  the  Haberdasher  was  not  at  that  time  merdy 
confined  to  the  articles  of  the  ladies'  wardrobe,  bat  extended 
to  the  sale  of  cutlery,  china  and  toys. 

HAHL  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  wore  their  hair 
long  and  flowing,  till  about  the  year  SOO  B.  C,  when  Ticenius 
Mena  introduced  barbers,  (nr  hair-dressers,  into  Rome  from 
Sicily,  and  with  them  the  fashion  of  dressing  or  curling  the 
hair  with  crisping  irons  and  oils,  as  also  of  various  dyes  and 
perfhmes;  and  even/olie  hair  was  occasionally  worn. 

The  Britons  as  well  as  the  ancient  Gauls  delighted  in  long 
hair,  and  permitted  it  to  grow  to  a  very  inconvenient  length  | 
for  this  reason  Julius  Cesar  on  subduing  the  Gauls,  made 
them  cut  off  their  hair,  as  a  token  of  sulgection ;  and  hence, 
according  to  some,  has  arisen  the  custom  of  those  who  made 
choice  of  a  cloistered  life,  of  having  their  hair  shaven  off,  to 
shew  that  they  bid  adieu  to  all  earthly  ornaments^  and  made 
a  vow  of  perpetual  subjection  to  their  superiors. 


Tiie  ADf^^StoLOOB,  DmkcB,  and  .afienraBcb  tte  NormaM, 
eowmdoNsd  tke  huMnMney  of  thrir  )odc0  at  an  uDpotteDt  peri* 
toMd  ornament)  nor  were  iliojr  OMilj  provaOail  npoa  lo 
liMMioh  tium,  theogh  ing|%ated  lliewto  ftiyliM  repealed 
ailraoaitkMH  of  the  deigy.  We  an  kifeniiMl  tiMl  Buihoi^ 
SedepMaobed  a  Sermon  before  Henry  L^agaiaatllMB  detail 
aUe  feehbn  of  wearing  kmg  hair,  with  sneh  eieet  xtpim 
tiwSJi^andfa»  eonrtiws,  that  they  oooseatad  to  pa#t  with 
tWr  ouil^  and  the  praient  prelate  not  wflUag  togivattaB 
aa  oHportunity  of  ehaagii^  tibeir  mind,  hiitaatly  drew  pa( 
a  pair  of  ahearB  firooiye  eleavies,  and  performied  the  opemtiwi 
npoa  the  gnatar  part  of  diem  with  fali  own  hands,  hf^ginwaig 
witik  the  Sovare^m  Umaelf  |  for  the  pamie  of  kog  hmi, 
had  becaaui  more  and  mom  ohaoBipoe  aooordini;^  to  the 
progress  of  Christianity,  being  not  only  considered  as 
aftBHaate,  but  as  ntleily  inoondstent  with  tlie  proftssioil  of 
Ihoaewiio  hero  the  eroes,  and  who  were  under  a  tow  to 
assist  in  the  recovery  d  the  Holy  lAnd. 

The  practice  of  shaving  the  head  as  a  religious  ceremony 
is  extremely  ancient,  and  was  pvofaafaiy  adopted  by  the  lamd- 
ites  from  the  Egyptians,  and  hence  foand  its  way  into  our 
chnvdi,  at  a  vary  eady  period,  (hoigfa  the  predsa  thna  ia  not 
known)  aoooiding however  t9 Isidore iiispalenals, Upa deta* 
cal  tonsure  b  of  apostolical  institution. 

It  vras  the  custom  of  people  of  quality  in  the  eighth  century 
to  have  dieir  chfldren*s  hair  cat  the  first  time  by  persons 
they  had  a  partkmlar  honour  and  fsteem  for,  who  In  Thrtue  of 
this  ceremony  were  reputed  a  sort  of  spiittital  pareals  or 
godfathers  to  them. 

Hair-^th  was  worn  in  the  middle  ages,  fcy  auxdis  and 
penitents,  next  their  skin,  probably  in  imitalfoa  of  the  doth 
of  camel*s  hair  worn  by  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

HAIR-POWBUI.  The  Aoraans  conceived  the  sprink^ 
ling  of  gold  dust  ia  their  hah*  improved  their  appeawinee  > 


Ibr  we  read  that  Ite  Emperor  Gonnnodas  uied  Co  weer 
a  wig  powdered  with  ecrepiags  of  gold,  whidi  adhered  to  lb 
by  meuis  of  g^ntioout  perfomes.  The  present  land  of  hair-' 
powder  is  supposed  lo  haive  been  first  used  bj  some  ballad- 
siagers  at  a  fair,  held  aear  Fans,  io  1614 ;  and  afiberwards  bj 
Maryof  Medids,  Queen  of  fVaoee,  in  1690  >  itwas  BOt,haw- 
ever,  introdueed  into  this  muntrj  lill  the  tiaoa  of  Qeoige  L, 
wiMD  it  ip  notmsd  that  two  kdias  af  asaiL  —aa-auiitt-  m 
tbeirhair;  fetit  iy atated  that ipnAie^m^mmikm rf  QumgL 

ILythii aij  taw  hail  iawapiaja.Lapdga^   ln}79^ 

WMD  a  tax  uatf  Jaai  oitammaaflMM  vasMBBaaaBr>.B:waB  aaui^ 
i^afted  there  wave  SQ^mOJHttMdaaaiaM.mijQraat/BnlBin/^^ 
||ieprQ|kwe4>f  :Uie  tapc;:at  oa^  gnfiMsa  ahead/ though' subject 
tD^af[;reattmany>«acaiptiaBSyaaBounttf  to'Sifi7/MAi  \ 


i-  .• 


.  '        ■    .        *    •  •       •  \   ■ 


.:>IiASK  i.TlBiaaiiai  iWiliBW  aaaih'  iisi  a£ 
tfie'{Hirpaaes>'of '^divhartioa  f-  a.BBwaiieBihle^nBmhrr.of  them 
were  imported fiami  tfe  jGhnfioaatfin  Ifiri 7. 

.a. -I.-.      '..I  ..I..  .  • 

iiARLBQDIN.    ^Sse  Paaloawae.; 

■  • 

HALBERD.  A  military  weapon,  formerly  called  alle-berd^ 
as  being  doulile-winged  or  edged,  the  same  as.  the  Bipennes, 
used  by  the  Danes  and  Normans. 

HAND.  The  hand  was  used  by  the  Saxons  for  the  pur- 
pose of  measuring  the  height  of  persons^  which  is  still  con- 
tinued with  respect  to  horses. 

HANDKERCHIEF.  The  Anglo-Saxons,  had  one  hang- 
ing to  the  left  side. 

i"     » 

HARNESS.  The  French  still  make  use  of  rope  harness, 
and  frequently  have  nine  hones  to  their  Diligences,  or.  stage- 
coaches, which  are  driven  three  a^brcast,  by  two-  postillions 
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never  lengtliwa^. 

HARP.  This  instrument  is  said  to  liave  been  ini?f<ed  by 
Jnbal  before  the  flood.  Bruce  discovered  the  painting  of  one 
in  an  excsniGitcd  noixiiaia^  near  Thebes>  whieb  bad  been  used 
OS  a  sepufebre  for  her  kiagB.  Tbe  barp  ol  BwrtA^  calM  i» 
Hebrew  Chianery  ougbl^  according  to  tbe  opinion  of  tbe 
learned^  to  have  beea  transkied  Lyre,  from  its  having  bn4 
tbvee  strings. 

The  harp  was  tiie  favourite  musical  inatnunent  of  all  tbe 
Northern  nations^  aad  was  in  great  esteem  under  tbe  Britlsb^ 
daaoa,  Danish,  and  Normaa  kii^ ;  the  harper^  or  monstfeU 
being  idways  treated  with  great  respect,  and  psimittrd  to 
wander  umnoiested  in  tbe  camps  of  opposing  arsaieSk  II 
was  also,  formerly,  considered  a  part  of  tha  n^alia  of  Ireland, 
for  history  acquaints  us  that  the  sea  of  Brion  Booromh,  a 
Idag  of  Ireland,,  who  was  slaia  in  1014,  soi^t  protection  at 
Rome,  eurying  witk  him  the  orown,  harp«  and  other  regalia 
of  hisfother,  which  he  resigned  to  tbe  P<HPej  aa4  Adrian 
IV.,  in  hb  bull  constitutlag  Henry  IL  King  of  Ireland,  alle|^ 
this  circumstance  as  a  proof  of  his  aDveveigoty  over  theiilandj 
these  regalia  vrere  preserved  ia  the  Vatican  till  the  time  of 
Henry  Vlli.,  when  the  Pope  seat  the  harp  to  that  King,  with 
the  title  of  JDefender  of  the  Faith,  but  kept  tbe  crown,  which 
was  of  massive  gold.  Tbe  harp  ia  now  deposited  in  Trinity 
College,  DabUa. 

The  harp  was  introduced  into  the  arms  of  Irslaadu  in  the 
time  of  Henry  II.,  and  on  coins  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. } 
it  was  quartered  with  the  arms  of  Eaglaad  by  Jamas  I. 

Pedals  to  the  harp,  by  whldi  the  half  notes  ace  pvodncedj 
were  invented  by  a  German,  in  1757. 

HARPSICHORD.  This  instrument  was  invented  at 
Fkirence  about  tbe  close  of  tbe  seventeenth  century,    Tbe 

2t; 
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iInC  brought  to  Bn^and  was  made  by  Fiither  Wood,  an 
English  iDonk,  at  Rome^  for  Mr.  Crisp,  aod  purchased  of 
him  by  Fulk  Grerille,  Esq. ;  the  pedals  were  invented  by 
Loesdman. 

HAT.  Boih  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  many  ages 
without  any  regular  covering  for  the  head  :  when  either  the 
rain  or  sun  was  troublesome,  the  lappet  of  the  gown  was 
thrown  over  them;  and  hence  it  is  that  all  the  ancient 
statues  appear  bareheaded,  excepting  sometimes  a  wreath 
or  the  like ;  afterwards  a  hood  was  attached  to  the  gown, 
and  occasionally  thrown  over  the  head ;  and  at  length  a  small 
covered  cap,  made  of  the  same  materials  as  the  gown,  became 
to  be  usually  worn ;  and  to  this  day  caps  of  broad  cloth, 
like  those  made  for  the  convenience  of  travelliiig,  are  com- 
mon throughout  France. 

According  to  Father  Daniel,  hats  were  introduced  about  the 
commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  Charles  VII. 
is  described  as  making  bis  public  entry  into  Rouen  in  1449, 
having  on  his  head  a  hat  lined  with  red  vdvet,  and  sur- 
mounted with  a  plume  or  tuft  of  feathers :  in  process  of  time 
the  clergy  also  adopted  this  part  of  the  habit ;  but  it  was 
considered  irregular  $  and  several  decrees  were  published,  for- 
bidding any  priest  or  religious  person  to  appear  abroad  in  a 
hat  without  a  coronet,  and  enjoining  them  to  keep  to  the 
useof  chaperoons,  made  of  black  cloth,  with  decent  coronets 
fiutened  to  them,  under  the  penalty  of  suspension  and  ex- 
communication. 

The  word  ^*  hat**  itself,  is  of  Saxon  origin ;  for  we  read 
of  a  fellen  hdiv,  made  either  of  felt  or  wool,  being  worn  by 
the  Anglo-Saxons  :  it  consisted  of  a  cap,  composed  of  the 
«kin  of  some  animal,  dressed  with  the  hair  upon  the  hide^ 
the  shaggy  part  being  turned  outward,  like  the  Phrygian 
bonnet*:  hats  similar  to  that  worn  by  Charles  VII.  are 
noticed  in  thisoonntry  in  the  reign  of  Rkhard  II. :  the  mer- 
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ttmnt,  in  Chancer,  has  a  Fliuidera'  beaver  hat :  about  tha 
year  1470  hats  made  from  felts  were  exposed  for  sale: 
Howe,  In  his  continuation  of  Stowe-s  Chronicle,  says  that  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  making  of  Spanish  felt  hata^ 
was  commenced  upon  in  England  by  Spaniards  and  Dutch* 
men,  before  which  time  and  long  since  the  English  used  to 
ride  In  knit  caps,  cloth  hoods>  and  the  best  sort  in  thrummed 
hats. 

In  1571>  the  manufacturers  of  knit  caps,  called  cappers^,, 
ebserving  the  great  increase  of  the  wear  of  hats  made  of 
felt,  and  who  had  some  time  previously  obtained  a  law  for 
preventing  foreign  materials  being  worked  up  into  hats, 
obtained  this  year  a  second  law : — **  That  every  person  above 
seven  years  of  age  (with  some  few  exceptions)  should  wear 
on  Sundays  and  holidays  a  cap  of  wool,  finished  by  some  of 
the  trade  of  cappers,  under  the  penalty  of  three  shillings  and 
four-pence  for  every  day  so  neglected :"  but  felt  hats  were 
found  so  superior,  especially  in  wet  weather,  that  they  soon^ 
afterwards  came  into  general  use. 

Du  Cange  mentions  the  custom  of  taking  off  the  hat,  out. 
c^  respect  or  in  salutation. 

HATCHING.  The  Egyptians  have  long  practised  ai 
method  of  hatching  or  fecundating  the  eggs  of  their  poultry- 
veithout  incubation,  by  means  of  ovens,  heated  to  a  tempe-^ 
rature  equal  to  the  warmth  of  the  hen  :  this  mode  was  first 
attempted  in  France  by  Reaumur,  and  was  practised  with. 
success  in  this  country  in  1802. 

HAWKERS,  or  Pedlars  with  Goods,  are  first  noticed  in> 
the  reign  of  Edward  lU. 

HAWKING.    (See  Pakonry.J 

HEALTH.    The  custom  of  drinking  healUis  is  of  obscure 
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origin,  tliotigh  tranberlets  mtOMees  of  it  are  lo  be  niet  wkli 
in  the  Greekm  poets  and  hbtorians,  m  well  as  among  tKe 
Roman  wnters*  Ovid  introduces  this  nsage  in  his  Metamor- 
plioses,  as  of  a  very  ancient  date  amcmg  the  Greeks  : — "  The 
Athenians,**  he  states,  '*  made  a  grand  entertainment  on  the 
safe  return  of  Thesens  from  IcBling  the  Minotaurs,  In  whidi 
they  Shrank  his  liealth  in  bumpers:"  and  Ascanlus,  in 
explaining  the  meaning  of  more  Graco  bibere,  says,  "  It  was 
the  enstom  of  the  Greeks  in  their  libations,  first  to  pay  their 
devotions  to  tlie  Gods,  and  then  mention  their  friends  in  terms 
of  esteem  and  affection,  and  wishes  for  their  prosperity.** 

The  Roman  gallants  used  to  take  off  as  OMuiy  glasses  to 
thdr  mistresses  as  there  were  letters  in  her  name, — thus 
Martial:-— 

"  Let  sis  full  caps  to  Nevai*s  health  go  round. 
And  lair  Jastina  be  with  seven  crowned.'* 
The  custom  of  pledging  people  while  they  were  drink- 
ing had  its  origin  in  this  country  soon  after  It  bad  been 
reduced  by  the  Danes,  who  would  sometimes  stab  a  native  in 
the  act  of  drinking  5  the  8axons  therefore  would  not  drink 
in  company,  unless  some  one  present  would  be  their  [^edge 
or  security,  that  they  should  receive  no  hurt.  Others  date 
it  from  the  death  of  King  Edwaixl,  son  of  Edgar,  who  was, 
by  the  contrivance  of  ElfHda,  his  step-mother,  traitorously 
stabbed  in  the  back  as  he  was  drinking,  '^  Hobnob  "  is  sup^ 
posed  to  be  derived  from  the  8axoo,  **  hobben,**  io  have, 
and  ^*  nebfeen,"  to  want. 

HEARSE.  Moveable  hearses  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
dead,  are  not  netloed  t^l  die  time  of  James  II.  5  previous  to 
which  even  the  bodies  of  Noblemen  were  either  carried  on 
men*8  shoulders,  or  on  a  horse  litter. 

HEMP.  Pliny,  though  he  notices  this  plant,  makes  no 
mention  of  ^e  threads  that  can  be  procured  from  it,  or  of  its 
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being  manufoctiired  into  coniage  by  the  Romanfi  -,  it  is  ttiere* 
fore  probable,  that  the  observation  of  antiquaries  respecting 
hemp  being  used  in  the  cities  of  Ravenna  and  Vienne  for  the 
purposes  of  war,  ought  rather  to  be  understood  ot  the  linum 
or  flax  :  it  was  however  known  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and 
the  method  of  preparing  it  and  beating  it  into  threads,  is 
given  by  Strutt. 

HERALD.  The  appointment  of  heralds  may  be  traced  to 
the  period  in  which  wars  were  first  commenced  upon }  the 
ancient  Greeks  had  them  also  for  the  purpose  of  superintend- 
ing their  public  games  3  hence  in  modern  times  they  were 
appointed  to  regulate  the  proceedings  at  Tournaments,  to 
ascertain  the  rank  of  the  challengers,  and  to  examine  the 
arms  they  made  use  of  -,  which  establishment  had  its  origin 
during  the  period  oi  the  Crusades,  about  the  middle  of  the 
twdfth  century,  and  was  introduced  into  this  country  in  the 
time  of  Hen.  II.  In  the  year  1419,  the  heralds  were  regu- 
larly incorporated  by  Henry  V.^  their  first  chapter  being  held 
at  the  ai^e  of  Rouen  3  and  in  1483,  a  college  was  founded 
for  them  by  Richard  UI.  There  are  at  present  six  heralds  in 
England,  viz. :  Windsor,  appointed  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.  i  Chester,  of  Edward  III. ;  Lancaster,  Henry  IV^ :  Rich- 
mond, Henry  VI.  j  Somerset,  Henry  VIL  j  and  York, 
Richard  IIL 

Sir  Henry  Spelman  is  of  opinion  that  the  title  of  King  of 
Arnu  was  first  conferred  (m  such  officers  in  England,  as  be- 
longed to  the  King's  Majesty,  while  those  who  appertained 
to  Princes  of  the  blood  royal,  or  to  the  nobility,  were  simply 
styled  heralds.  Garter  principal  ELing  at  Arms  was  instituted 
by  Henry  V.,  instead  of  Guyenne  King  at  Arms. 

HERALDRY.  It  is  oertain  that  from  time  immemorial 
there  have  been  symbolical  marks  in  use  among  men,  to  dis- 
tinguish their  particular  tribes,  and  to  serve  as  omamentaibr 
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shields  or  ensigns ;  hot  these  nnrks  were  used  arbitrvily*  aocf 
not  sabject  to  any  particular  rales  ;  for  even  the  eagle  was* 
not  the  constant  ensign  of  the  Roman  army,  but  sometimes' 
the  wolf  or  leopard  was  borne  in  the  standard,  according  to- 
the  ^Euicy  of  the  General. 

Some  affirm  we  are  indebted  to  Alexander  the  Great  fbr* 
the  rules  of  blazoning  arms  ;  others  that  it  originated  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  and  others  again  under  the  Emperor 
Charlemagne  5  but  according  to  Father  Menestries,  a  French 
author,  whose  authority  is  of  considerable  weight,  Henry 
L*Oisdeur  (the  falconer)  who  was  raised  to  the  Imperial 
Throne. of  the  West  in  990,  by  regulating  tournaments  in 
Germany,  gave  occasion  to  the  establbhment  of  family  armsy 
or  hereditary  marks  of  honour,  which  undeniably  are  more 
ancient  and  better  observed  among  the  Germans  than  by  any 
other  nation  -,  it  was  then  that  coats  of  arms  which  were  a 
kind  of  livery,  composed  of  several  bars,  fillets  and  colours, 
whence  came  the /est,  bend,  pale,  ehenrmi,  &c.  were  first  insti- 
tuted :  this  writer  also  asserts  that  none  were  entitled  to  bear 
arms  who  had  not  first  been  introduced  at  a  tournament ; 
these  who  enlisted  in  the  Crusades,  the  first  of  which  oc- 
curred in  1096,  took  armorial  ensigns,  which  were  generally 
crosses  of  different  cc^ours. 

Brass  plates,  with  armorial  bearings  engraved  upon  them, 
of  the  date  1144,  have  been  discovered  in  the  Temple 
church,  of  London. 

Cambden  refers  the  original  of  hereditary  arms  in  England 
to  the  time  of  the  first  Norman  kings ;  he  admits,  however, 
their  use  was  not  fully  established  till  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  instances  several  of  the  most 
respectable  families,  wherein,  till  that  time,  the  son  always 
bore  different  arms  from  the  father. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  it 
became  customary  to  paint  the  arms  on  glass,  both  in 
churches,  and  in  the  large  halls  in  the  castles  -,  they  were  also 
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"engraved  tm  the  silver  dishes  and  other  pieces  of  [date,  as 
appears  by  an  inventory  of  the  crown  jewels,  taken  in  1334  $ 
and  embroidered  on  the  canopies  t>f  state,  as  well  as  on  the 
-court  dresses  of  the  Noblemen,  and  this  fashion  continued 
till  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

It  is  not  exactly  known  when  the  quartering  of  arms  was 
introduced ;  the  first  instance  of  it  in  this  country  appears 
on  the  tomb,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  of  Eleanor,  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  III.,  the  first  wife  of  Edward  I.,  who  died  in  1290, 
which  has  the  arms  of  the  kingdom  of  Castile  quartered  with 
those  of  Leon  upon  it.  Edward  III.,  in  1341,  quartered 
the  arms  of  France  with  England,  which  was  continued 
till  the  year  1801. 

Richard  II.  is  said  to  have  first  had  supporters  to  his  arms, 
which  were  ai^els. 

HERESY.  William  Sautree,  the  parish  priest  <^  St.Osithes 
ia  London,  and  formerly  of  St.  Margarett*s  at  Lynn,  in 
Norfolk,  having  imbibed  the  principles  of  Wickliffe,  was  the 
first  person  who  suffered  the  punishment  of  death  by  burning, 
under  the  statute  passed  against  heretics  in  1400,  and  the 
first  martyr  for  the  Reformation  in  England  :  he  was  charged 
with  affirming  that  he  would  not  worship)  the  cross  on  which 
Christ  suffered,  but  only  Christ  who  suffered  oh  the  cross  5 — 
that  if  any  man  had  vowed  to  make  a  distant  pilgrimage,  he 
would  do  better  to  disburse  the  expence  of  such  a  journey  in 
alms,  than  to  perform  it ;— >that  it  was  more  the  duty  of  the 
clergy  to  preach  the  Word  of  God  than  to  say  the  canonical 
hours ; — and  finally,  that  the  sacramental  bread  (which  he^ 
however,  acknowledged  to  be  the  bread  of  life)  continued  to 
be  bread  after  it  was  consecrated  :  for  this  he  was  pronounced 
to  be  judicially  and  lawfully  convicted  as  a  heretic,  and 
consequently  to  be  degraded,  deposed,  and  delivered  over  to 
the  secular  arm. 

This  being  the  first  condemnation  of  the  kind.  Archbishop 
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Arundd,  who  pfrettded  at  the  convocation,  wm  punctual  In  all 
Hfl  forms,  that  they  might  serve  for  an  exact  precedent  in 
fhtore.  Sautree  was  brought  before  the  Primate  and  six  other 
bishops,  in  their  pontifical  attire,  in  the  cathedral  of  St. Paul's  > 
he  also  appeared  in  priestly  vestments^  with  the  paten  and 
chalice  in  his  hands  :  Arundel  then  stood  up,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  Fkther,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
d^raded  him  first  from  the  priestly  order ;— and  in  sign  of 
that  degradation  took  from  him  the  paten  and  chalice,  and 
I^ucked  the  priestly  casule  from  his  back  ;  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  then  put  into  his  hands,  and  taken  from  him  ^  the 
stole  being  at  the  same  time  pulled  off,  to  degrade  him  fron 
the  ofiice  of  deacon  ;  by  depriving  him  of  the  alb  and  manu- 
ple,  his  deprivation  of  the  order  of  sub-deacon  was  effected ; 
the  candlestick,  taper,  and  urceole,  were  taken  from  him,  as 
acolyte  3  the  Book  of  Exorcisms,  as  exorcist  3  the  Lectionary, 
as  reader  5  he  then  remained  in  a  surplice,  as  sexton,  and 
with  the  key  of  the  church  door :  these  also  were  taken  from 
him :  the  priest's  cap  was  then  to  be  laid  aside, — the  tonsare 
rased  away,  so  that  no  outward  mark  whatever  of  his  order 
might  remain :  the  cap  of  a  layman  was  placed  upon  his 
head,  and  Arundel,  the  Archbishop,  then  delivered  him  as  a 
secular  person  to  the  secular  court  of  the  High  Constable 
and  Marshal  of  England,  and  he  was  accordingly  burnt  at 
the  stake  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  February,  1401. 

HBRRINO.  The  common  herring  seems  to  have  been 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  though  it  has  often  been  confounded 
with  the  halec,  (a  kind  of  sauce  made  of  any  salt-fish,  in  use 
among  the  Romans.)  The  Hollanders  were  the  first  who, 
about  the  year  1164,  commenced  upon  the  herring  fishery  > 
and  in  the  year  1313  we  have  an  account  of  the  seiasure  of  a 
ship  of  Lynn,  in  the  port  of  Bergen,  which  had  been  fishing 
on  the  Norway  coast  for  herrings ;  and  as  ladings  of  her- 
rings carried  to  a  distance  must  have  been  salted,  it  is  evident 
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liogsif  were  in  those  times  a  mercantile  commodity  ^  a  coiisi'> 
derable  quantity  of  herrings  were  also  shipped  from  Ports* 
mouth  for  the  use  of  the  army  and  fleet  of  Edward  III.  in 
1338;  and  in  1394  we  read  of  their  being  barrelled  and 
salted  at  the  Port  of  Whitby. 

Willoughby,  in  his  History  of  Fishes,  states  that  William 
Bttckeby  or  Bechalen^  a  native  of  Bier  Uliet,  who  died  in 
1997,  rendered  hb  name  immortal  by  the  discovery  of  the 
present  method  of  curing  and  pickling  herrings ;  and  that 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  coming  to  the  Low  Conntries,  made 
an  excorsioB  to  the  isle  of  Bier  Uliet  with  the  Queen  of 
Hungary^  on  purpose  to  view  the  tomb  of  this  first  barretter 
of  herrings. 

It  is  not  imprc^Mible  that  this  Beduden'might  have  acquired 
Ihe  art  from  the  people  of  Yarmouth  and  other  ports  of 
Eaglakid,  where  heiriogs  were  not  only  salted  and  dried  for 
red  herrings,  but  sifted  and  barrelled  up  wet,  at  different 
times,  from  the  year  1306  to  1360.  Yarmouth  has  long  been 
celebrated  for  its  herring  fidr,  which  was  regulated  by  an  act 
talOed  the  Statute  of  Herrings,  in  1357. 

HIGHNESS.  Hhs  was  the  comrnon  title  of  our  kings 
tUl  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

HIGH-WAYS,  or  Publie  Roads^  wei«  first  made  in 
various  parts  of  England  by  the  Romans;  the  &rst  law 
rdating  to  them  was  jmssed  m  the  thhteenth  of  Edward  I., 
1S85,  when  they  were  direct^  to  he  widened,  and  ddsred  of 
trees,  ^.,  within  two  hundred  foet  of  each  aide  <^  the  road> 
for  the  prevention  of  robberies  :  a  toll  Was  granted  in  1346 
for  the  repair  of  the  road  leading  from  St.  Gileses  to  Temple 
Bar  and  Charii^.  The  first  general  statute,  dhreetii^  &at 
the  re^>eetive  parishes  should  be  answerable  for  the  state  of 
the  roads  belonging  to  or  intersecting  them,  was  passed  in 
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1555;  and  the  first  toll-gates  erected  bj  law  in  Aigkod 

at  Wadesmill,  for  Hertfordshire;  Caxton,  forCambii^gcahiioi 

and  Stfltoo,  for  Uantiiigdonshire,  in  1663. 

HINGES,  Gates,  and  Doors,  were  originally  constmeted 
on  pivots,  let  into  the  floor  and  threshold,  as  is  stiU  costomary 
in  India.  Hinges  were  probably  unknown  to  the  Romans  f 
but  the  common  hinge  has  been  disooyered  in  the  sites  of 
ancient  British  towns. 

HISS.  Job,  speaking  of  the  wicked  under  humiliation, 
says  that,  ''  They  shall  clap  their  hands  at  him,  and  hiss  him 
out  of  his  place.  At  public  representations  the  aneienta  used 
the  syrinx  as  a  cat-call. 

HISTORY  has  generally  been  divided  into  three  periods  f 
the  first  from  the  creation  to  the  deluge,  which  age  is  redconed 
uncertain,  because  no  more  of  it  is  known  than  the  short 
account  contained  in  the  Holy  Scripture ;  the  second  fmm 
the  deluge  to  the  first  Olympiad,  which,  from  the  many  Ibigned 
stories  related  in  it,  is  called  theiabulous  age  ;  and  the  thurd 
from  the  first  Olympiad  to  our  own  times  is  called  historical, 
because  the  actions  done  in  that  period  are  recorded  by 
writers  of  acknowledged  character.     Herodotos,  who- flou- 
rished about  the  year  600  B.C.,  is  the  most  ancient  Greek 
historian  |   and  as  to  the  Romans,  Livy  himself  confesses 
that  scarce  any  account  was  kept  of  their  public  transactiona 
tin  after  the  city  had  been  taken  by  the  Gauls, — that  is,  one 
hundred  years  later  than  Herodotus.    After  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire  there  are  no  historians  whose  writings  ava 
worthy  of  credit  till  the  time  of  Giddes,  the  British,  and 
Gregory  of  Tours,  the  French  historian,  who  flourished 
towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  century.     Eugenius  VU.,  Kmg 
of  Scotland,  in  702,  directed  the.  acts  of  his  predecessora  and 
of  his  own  time  to  be  recorded  in  the  monasteries,  wiucb 
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was  afterwards  adopted  in  England  ;  and  as  the  monks  were 
for  many  ages  the  only  people  who  were  ci^ble  of  either 
reading  or  writing,  we  must  of  coarse  look  to  them  as  the 
most  authentic  historical  writers  of  the  middle  age». 

HOAX.  The  first  hoax  on  record  was  practised  by  a  wag 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne^  and  is  noticed  in  the  papers  of 
that  day : — "  A  well-dressed  man  rode  down  the  king's  road 
from  Fuiham  at  a  most  furious  rate,  commanding  each  turn- 
pike gate  to  be  immediately  thrown  open,  as  he  was  a  mes- 
senger conveying  the  news  of  the  queen's  sudden  death  :  the 
alarm  instantly  spread  into  every  comer  of  the  city :  the 
trained  bands,  who  were  on  their  parade,  furled  their  colours, 
and  returned  home  with  their  arms  reversed  ;  the  shop- 
keepers displayed  their  sables ;  and  many  were  desirous  of 
purchasing  mourning  before  the  news  should  become  more 
known.'*    The  author  of  the  hoax  was  never  discovered. 

HOBSON*S  CHOICE.— A  proverbial  expression,  applied 
to  that  kind  of  choice  of  which  there  is  no  alternative,  and 
which  originated  from  a  livery-stable-keeper  at  Cambridge, 
who,  in  letting  out  his  horses,  obliged  each  customer  to  take 
the  one  nearest  to  the  stable-door. 

HOLU>AYS  were  much  encouraged  by  the  clergy^  with 
the  view  of  adding  to  their  wealth  by  new  oblations.  Among 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  Saturday  afternoon  being  the  Sunday 
eve,  was  devoted  to  prayer,  and  people  were  assembled  by 
tolling  a  bell — hence  originated  the  half-holiday  at  schools  on 
this  day. 

HOMILY.  In  the  early  ages  none  but  the  bishops  were 
allowed  to  preach,  and  all  the  homilies,  both  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  fathers,  were  composed  by  them.  St.  Chrysostom, 
who  lived  in  the  fifth  century,  was  the  first  who  preached  at 
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•Uted  timet.  The  homflies  of  the  etUbliibcd  church  oi 
England  are  contained  in  two  books,  the  former  of  whi^ 
was  published  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.>  and  the  latter  in 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  from  the  writings  of 
Cranmer,  Ridley,  Latimer,  and  Jewell. 

HOP :  so  called  from  the  German, ''  hoppe."  It  does  not 
appear  that  either  the  Grecians  or  Romans  were  acquainted 
with  this  plant,  or  that  it  was  made  use  of  by  the  early 
Germans  in  the  £Bd>rication  of  their  beer,  although  the  plant 
grows  wild  in  most  parts  of  Europe.  The  first  written 
inteUigenoe  respecting  it  is  in  a  letter  of  donation  from  Pepin, 
King  of  France,  wherein  he  speaks  of  humulonarisD,  which, 
without  doubt*  must  have  been  hop-gardens;  and  it  is 
noticed  that  Adelard,  Abbot  of  Larby,  in  8^,  exonerated  the 
millers  belonging  to  his  district  from  the  service  of  labouring 
in  his  hop-grounds,  using  the  words  "  humlo**  and  ^'  brace*' 
for  the  com  and  malt  required  for  beer.  Hops  were  cultivated 
in  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  brewing  about  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  shortly  afterwards  in  the  Netherlands. 

Gmelin  relates  that  the  Chinese  have  a  kind  of  beer,  in 
which  hops,  formed  by  presses  into  masses,  shaped  like  a 
brick,  were  added  to  it :  this  custom  of  pressing  the  liops 
into  cakes  was  also  practised  in  Bohemia,  and  has  been 
recommended  as  a  means  of  preserving  the  strength  of  the 
liops  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  English,  according  to  the  most  credible  accounts, 
acquired  their  knowledge  of  this  plant  and  its  uses,  from  a 
native  of  Artois,  who  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury introduced  hops  into  this  country ;  but  the  addition  of 
them  to  beer  was  for  a  long  time  considered  as  an  adultera- 
tion of  that  liquor,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  was,  in 
consequence  of  a  petition  from  the  House  of  Commons,  for- 
bidden in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. ;  so  late  indeed  as  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VUI.,  the  brewers  were  prohibited  the  use  of 
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Jm^m  under  tevcfe  penalties ;  however,  about  the  end  of 
reign  the  prejudice  seems  to  have  subsided,  for  hop  grounds 
wore  cultivated  in  the  reign  of  Edwacd  VI.,  and  in  the  course 
of  m  ftw  years  great  quantities  of  them  were  produced  in 
this  country  for  the  purposes  of  brewing. 

HORN-PIFE.  Tfaia  musical  instrument,  so  named  from 
its  being  made  of  wood  and  horn,  though  now  unknown  in 
tlds  country,  was  in  m^di  esteem  among  the  ancient  Britons, 
«nd  some  years  ago  common  in  Wales  and  in  the  West  of 
England. 

HORSE.  The  period  when  this  noble  enimal  was  first 
domesticated  canoot  be  ascerUdned ;  acoprdinig  to  Virgil  4he 
Centaursy  a  tribe  of  the  Lapithe,  who  inhabited  the  dty  of 
Pe&ethronum,  adjoining  to  Mount  Pelion,  were  the  first  who 
broke  in  horses  for  the  purposes  of  the  chariot  aqd  saddle } 
they  were  in  the  first  instance  employed  Cor  drawing  only, 
and  some  suppose  the  ancient  Gcedu  were  unacquainted 
with  the  use  of  them  for  riding;  it  is  certain  Homer,  in  his 
account  of  the  siege  of  Troy^  speaks  of  horses  as  beii^  used 
merely  for  the  chariots,  but  the  m||hod  by  which  these 
chariots  were  occasionally  driven,  proves  also,  that  the  Greeks 
were  no  contemptible  horsemen. 

So  when  a  horseman  fi:om  the  watery  mead, 
Skflled  in  the  manage  of  the  bounding  steed. 
Drives  four  foir  coursers,  practised  to  obey. 
To  some  great  dty  through  the  public  way ; 
Safe  in  his  art,  as  side  by  side  they  run. 
He  shifts  his  seat  and  vaults  from  one  to  one. 
And  now  to  this,  and  now  to  that  he  files. 
Admiring  numbers  follow  with  their  eyes. 
And  again  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Odyssey,  Ulysses  ship-^ 
wrecked  and  sitting  astride  a  plank,  fioating  on  the  waves>  is 
compared  to  a  man  on  the  back  of  a  horse,  preserving  his 
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MAt  in  defiance  of  the  attempts  of  the  anhnal  to  remore 
him. 

The  Romans  seem  to  have  been  little  acquainted  with  die 
use  of  horses,  till  their  wars  with  the  Carthaginians  pointed 
out  to  them  the  advantages  of  having  cavalry  in  their  armies. 
In  the  sacred  writings,  the  ostrich  is  stated  by  Job  to  be 
hunted  by  horsemen,  and  the  Israelites  were  pursued  by 
Pharaoh  with  his  chariots  and  horsemen.  The  Israelites 
themselves  were  forbidden  to  multiply  horses,  lest  they 
should  be  tempted  to  ascribe  to  them  alone  the  success  of 
their  arms;  consequently  their  armies  consisted  entirely  of 
Ibot  soldiers,  and  the  horses  of  the  Canaanites  and  other 
states,  when  taken  in  war,  were  generally  kOled.  The  Rab- 
bins also  assert,  that  on  the  death  of  the  King  of  Israel,  the 
few.  horses  in  his  stables  were  destroyed.  The  Judges  and 
Frinoes  rode  on  mules  till  the  time  of  Solomon,  who  seems 
to  have  acted  contrary  to  all  the  other  Kings  of  Israel,  for  he 
had  forty  thousand  stalls  of  horses  for  his  chariots,  and 
twelve  thousand  horsemen. 

The  Venerable  Rede  informs  us,  that  the  English  began  to 
use  saddle  horses  about  the  year  631,  when  prdates  and 
others  rode  on  horseback,  who  till  that  time  were  accustomed 
to  walk  I  and  in  the  reign  of  Athelstan  the  English  became 
so  jealous  of  their  horses,  which  were  also  held  in  high  esti- 
mation by  foreigners,  that  a  law  was  made  by  that  monarch 
to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  them,  whilst  at  the  same  time, 
to  improve  their  breed,  the  introduction  of  foreign  horses 
was  encouraged. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  about  1,300,000  horses 
in  England. 

The  amusement  of  comparing  the  relative  swiftness  of 
horses  and  the  skill  of  their  drivers,  by  opposing  them  to 
each  other,  was  introduced  in  the  twenty-fifth  Olympiad,  when 
the  first  chariot  races  commenced ;  this  was  followed  in  the 
thirty«third  Olympiad  by  the  racing  of  riding  horses,  of  full 
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age,  for  (hose  under  age^  called  polos  kdes,  were  not  admit"* 
ted  till  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-first  Olympiad;  these 
races  were  run  upon  the  Stadia  of  Olympla  and  Athens  and 
were  about  four  mUes  in  extent.  The  Romans  had  their 
race-course  in  the  Circus.  • 

The  diversion  of  racing  was  practised  by  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
Uiough  we  have  no  particular  account  of  it  till  the  time  of 
Henry  II.,  when  Fitz-Stephen  records  the  great  delight  the 
citiasens  of  London  experienced  upon  these  occasions.  During 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  rage  for  kequng  race-horses  was 
carried  to  such  an  extent,  as  materially  to  injure  the  fortunes 
of  many  of  the  nobility.  Jarvis  Markham,  who  wrote  on 
the  management  of  horses,  in  1599,  mentions  horses  being 
run  for  money :  but  at  this  time  there  were,  only  private 
matches  made  between  gentlemen,  who  were  their  own 
jockies,  and  rode  their  own  horses. 

Public  raees  were  established  by  James  I.  at  Croydon  and 
Garterly  in  Yorkshire.  Charles  I.  had  them  at  Hyde  Pari( 
and  at  Newmarket,  where  a  house  was  erected  for  his  accom- 
modation }  the  prize  was  generally  a  gold  or .  silver  bell, 
hence  the  phrase  of  bearing  tJie  beU,  as  implying  excellence 
or  superiority.  Charles  H.  revived  the  races  at  Newmarket, 
changing  the  prize  from  a  bell  to  a  cup,  which  now  assumed 
the  name  of  plate.  George  I.,  towards  the  end, of  his  reign, 
discontinued  these  plates,  and  gave  the  sum  of  mie  hundred 
guineas  in  their  room. 

The  practice  of  shoeing  horses  originated  with  the  Romans, 
who  at  first  made  use  of  the  pedillum,  or  loose  shoe,  which 
was  tied  round  the  hoof;  the  present  mode  of  nailing  the 
shoe  to  the  hoof  had  its  rise  in  the  fifth  century,  an4  the 
circular  or  crescent  form  of  the  shoe  occurs  in  the  ninth  cen« 
tury.  The  Normans  introduced  the  practice  Into  England, 
and  Henry  de  Ferrers,  who  came  over  with  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  whose  descendants  still  bear  in  their  arms 
six  horse  shoes,  is  said  to  have  acquired  his  sumamcji  from 
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Ihe  drdmifllMMe  of  Ut  }m,ibag  the  loparkilciMUuioe  of  the 
nMTiere. 

HOSPITAL.  Neither  the  ancient  Gredca  or  Romaiis  had 
any  public  buildings  appro|iriated  for  tiie  leceptioii  of  the 
diggawed  and  ihdigent,  and  the  erection  of  them  is  therefore 
to  be  entirdy  attributed  to  the  benerolent  infloenoes  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  chmeh  the  bishop  had  immediate 
diaige  of  aU  the  poor^  both  sound  and  diseased,  also  of 
widows^  orphans^  and  strangers  i  and  when  the  churches 
came  to  have  fixed  rerenues  attached  to  them,  it  was  decreed 
that  one-fodrdi  part  thereof  should  go  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor  I  and  in  older  more  effectually  to  provide  for  themi 
ditrers  houses  of  charity  were  built,  whidi  have  since  been 
denominated  hospitals.  > 

In  the  course  of  time,  however,  separate  refennes  were 
assigned  for  the  hospitals;  and  particular  persons,  out  of 
motives  of  piety  and  charity,  gave  lands  .add  money  for  ihe 
owetingof  them. 

The  first  hospital  founded  upon  this  principle  was  built  at 
Rome  in  the  fifth  century  by  Fabiola,  a  lady  of  rank,  and  the 
jMurticidar  firiend  of  St  Jerome.  Several  hospitals  were 
estaUished  in  Falestine  for  the  leeovery  of  the  Ml  and 
wounded,  and  brotherhoods  were  formed,  under  the  appdk- 
tton  of  knights'  hospitallers,  who  attended  the  atdc^  and 
aeted  as  pk^sidans. 

In  the  middle  ages^  the  hospitals  being  under  the  directfen 
of  the  monks,  were  built  near  the  monasteries  :  the  earliest 
noticed  in  our  history  is  the  one  founded  at  Canterbury  in 
1070,  when  Lanfiranc  was  archbishop. 

The  expoeure  of  children  by  parents,  who  wi^re  incapable 
of  providing  for  them,  under  the  hopes  that  sisme  humane 
person  night  be  induced  to  adopt  them,  was  common  both 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  $    nor  was  it  completdy 
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)»ra4iilHied  tiU  about  the  ckiae  of  the  fovrth  centarj:  yet^ 
tlMMigh  various  pcoviaions  were  made,  from  tone  ta  thnej.  b; 
tbe  empcron^  for  the  eare  ol  these  chiUieuy  these  waaao 
permanent  eetablkkmeat  infltitote4  for  their  maintenance  till 
1180«  when  the  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghoat  was  founded  at 
Rome  for  that  purpose* 

The  Foundling  Hospital  in  London  was  established  at  the 
solieltation  of  Thomas  Coram,  £s%«  by  Royal  Charter^  in 
1740^  and  the  buHdii^  was  coiafleted  In  17S9>  Taylor  Whi(e« 
Esq.,  Chief  Justice  of  Chester,  (the  grand-father  of-  the 
author  of  this  work),  being  nominated  treasurer. 

HOUR.  The  original  division  of  the  day  by  the  nations 
of  the  east  was  into  quarters,  each  of  which  were  again 
divided  by  the  £g3rptians  into  three  parts,  called  hours,  from 
**  horus,'*  the  stm,  which  custom,  according  to  Herodotus, 
was  adopted  by  the  Greeks,  and  afterwards  by  the  Romans : 
but  as  the  natural  day,  which  was  regulated  by  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  sun,  was  of  unequal  duration,  the  length 
of  the  quarters  and  hours  were  of  course  subject  to  daily 
fluctuation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  men  of  science  among  the 
ancients  were  acquainted  withr  equal  hours,  which  they  made 
use  of  in  their  astronomical  calculations.  The  sun-dial 
(probably  invented  by  the  ^Bgjrptians)  is  noticed  in  the  time 
of  Ahaz,  741  B.C. :  the  Greeks  were  acquainted  with  it  550 
B.  C.  I  and  the  Romans  about  293  B.  C* :  yet  still  the  irr^^ilar 
method  of  reckoning  time  by  the  quarters  of  the  natural  day 
and  night,  called  "  vigils  **  and  "  watches,"  continued  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  Roman  Government,  and  is  still 
practised  throughout  Asia,  and  in  all  Mahometan  states.  The 
convenience  of  dividing  the  day  and  night  into  portions  of 
equal  duration,  and  of  calculating  the  time  by  these  divisions^ 
was  not  discovered  or  generally  adopted  in  Europe  till  long 
after  the  invention  of  regular  time-pieces  or  clocks. 

3t 
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HOUR-GLASS.  The  Greeks  marked  dUfierent  portion* 
of  time  bj  meaof  of  water  mnning  into  or  out  of  a  vesaelj 
called  a  clepsydrae^  which  induced  the  Romans  to  make  use 
of  sand  for  the  same  purpose — hence  the  origin  of  hour- 
glasses^ whidi  were  common  in  monasteries  in  the  middle 
ages^  and  were  canied  about  like  watches. 

HUNTING.  Fox-hunting  with  hounds  regulaily  trained, 
is  menttoned  by  Orwin  in  1591>  as  but  lately  introduced  into 
England. 
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IcHTHTOLOOY.  The  first  in  modern  times  who  at- 
tempted  a  classification  of  fishes,  was  Pierre  Balen>  a  physi-^ 
cian  at  Paris,  in  1551.  The  ancients  were  bat  little  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  fishes. 

JEWELS.  The  sardios,  topaz,  earbnnde,  emerald,  sap^ 
phire,  diamond,  lig^re,  agate^  amethyst,  beryl,  onyx,  and 
jasper  are  enumerated  as  the  jewds  which  formed  the  Urim 
and  Thummim  inserted  into  the  breast-plate  worn  by  the 
Jewish  High  Priest.  Pltny  is  the  earliest  writer  who  haa 
attempted  to  give  a  general  history  of  preeioiis  stones,  treed 
from  the  marvellous  and  superstitious  virtues  formerly  attri^ 
buted  to  them.  Madox,  in  his  History  of  the  Etcheqinr, 
notices  eleven  rich  garlands,  with  emeralds,  pearls,  sapphires^^ 
and  granites  of  the  value  of  j6145,  aa  bought  for  die  Queen- 
of  Henry  III. 

JEWS.    These  peof^ie  came  into  Engluid  in  the  time  or 
Edward  the  Confessor^  who  took  them  under  his  protection, 
at  the  same  time  prohibiting  them  from  entering  the  service 
of  any  other  person  ^  a  considerable  number  of  Jews-  alsa* 
accompanied  William  the  Conqueror,  and  through  their  means^ 
the  Arabian  philosophy  was  chiefly  communicated  Mm  Spain; 
than  were  employed  as  the  collectors  of  taxes,  and  placed  under- 
theprotee^uof  the  Barons.     It  appears  from  a  book  lately^ 
published  at  Beriin,  that  the  number  of  the  Jews,  which> 
during  the  reigns  0f  David  and  Solomon^  amounted^  to  abou^ 
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fbor  millions,  is  at  ptaent  estimated  at  3,900,000 ;  of  which 
531,000  reside  in  the  Turkish  dominions,  600^000  in  Africa, 
chiefly  at  Morocco  and  Fez,  4^7,000  in  Russia,  239,000  in 
Poland,  454,000  in  Austria,  135,000  in  Prussia,  60,000  in 
France,  and  about  12,000  in  Great  Britain. 

ILLUMINATIONS.  The  ancients  were  accustomed  to 
illuminate  their  houses  on  public  occasions  of  rejoicing,  and 
which  it  is  presumed  theyderitred  ftom  the  Asiatics;  the 
first  illumination  in  honoof  of  an  individual,  was  in  compli- 
ment to  Cicero  on  bis  detection  of  G«taliiie*s  conspiracy. 

ILLUMINATORS.  The  practice  of  embellishing  books 
with  ornamented  letters  and  small  paintings,  is  of  great 
antiquity  -,  Pliny  mentions  that  Varro  wrote  the  lives  of  70O 
iUostnous  Romans,  which  he  enriched  with  their  portrait^^ 
and  Cpmelius  Nepos  that  Pomponius  Atticus^  the  friend  of 
Cicero,  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  actions  of  the^^^eaft 
men  among  the  Romans,  which  was  ornamented  in  the  same 
manner.  There  are  now  many  ancient  works  of  this  descrip* 
tion,  whichj  by  means  of  these  paintings,  point  out  the 
manners,  customs,  habits»  ecclesiastical  and  civil»  instru- 
ments of  war,  and  household  furniture  and  are  (tf  great  use  in 
illustrating  many  important  facts  relative  to  the  histoiy  of 
the  times  in  which  they  were  executed.  A  miniature  draw- 
ing jf  prefi^Led  to  each  of  thQ  Gioflpels  brought  over  to 
£^£^f^ld  bjr  St.  Aii^ustia^  in  the  sixth  century^  and  still  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  Christ's  College,  Cambrklge.  'flit 
curiQus  drawfaigs  and  ekihorate  ornaments  of  St.  Cuthhmrt*^ 
Gospels,  made  by  St.  Ethelwald,  and  now  in  the  Coltooiaa 
library,  exhibit  a  atriking  specimen  of  the  state  of  the  arts  i«i 
Ei^laod  in  the  seventh  century;  during  the  middle  agea.j 
mode  of  illuminating  was  generally  practised  by  the 
and  continued  till  about  the  dose  of  the  sixteenth  century> 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  general  introduction  of  printings 
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it  ^ndaaKj  decliBed.    A  beautiful  illirftiftMUed  mamiscript  of 
die  dmreh  service  is  preserved  in  the  Ubrary  at  Rouen. 

JACK.  This  well  known  kitdwo  instnflnmt  ibr  tiiniiD|^  a 
spit,  is  snf^posed  to  have  been  invented  In  the  Meenth  cen- 
tmy.  Montaigne  describes  one  m^te  afler  the  present  man- 
ner>  which  be  met  with  in  Swisserland^  in  1580.  Tlie  smolce- 
jack  is  noticed  fiiv  a  l>ook  on  cookery^  pi^lished  by  Bartolomeo 
Scip[n,  cook  to  Phn  V.,  in  1570. 

ICE.  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  were  accustomed 
to  cool  their  liquors  by  means  of  ice  or  snow>  which  they 
either  mixed  with  their  wine^  or  placed  the  jars  of  wine  in 
vessels  containing  ice.  Alexander  the  Great,  when  he 
besieged  the  city  of  Fatra,  caused  trienches  to  be  d^,  wbidt 
he  filled  with  8now>  and  covered  over  with  oak  brandies,  16 
preside  it  $  the  ancients  liad  also  a  metliod  of  coolfaig  water 
by  first  boiling  it,  and  then  placing  it  in  ponnis  vessels  in  tke 
air,  the  outsides  of  which  were  kept  continually  wet. 

The  practice  of  cooling  liquors  was  reyived  in  Italy  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  Cliampia>,  the  physician  of  Francis  I.,  and 
who  attended  him  during  his  wars,  mentions  the  injurious,  if 
not  dangerous,  custom  the  Spaniards  and  Italians  had  of  put* 
ting  ice  and  snow  into  their  liquors  -,  this  nevertheless 
became  cosmion  in  France  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

About  tlie  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Italians  had  become  acquainted  with  a  mode  ci  cooliag  their 
liquors  by  means  of  saltpetre,  similar  to  the  Indian  custom, 
and  whidi  is  thus  described  by  Blasius,  a  Spaniard,  in  15dO« 
A  long  necked  bottle  containing  the  liquor,  is  immersed  iti  a 
bason  of  water,  ooeasionally  supplied  with  saltpetre,  and  kept 
for  ^ff^  in  continual  motk>n ;  it  is  then  taken  out,  and  placed 
in  a  dmught  vrith  a  wet  napkin  over  it,  and  becomes  in  a 
short  time  as  cold  as  if  it  had  been  placed  in  ice. 

Iced  fruits  were  brought  to  the  table  in  the  banning  of 
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tiie  aevenleeath  centyry,  toon  after  which  the  art  of  caog&tt^ 
log  creams  was  dbcovered.  lo  1750  the  ooofectioners  of 
England  adopted  the  plan  of  establishing  ice  pits  for  pre- 
serving it  throu^iout  the  year. 

The  Indians  have  a  method  of  procuring  ice,  by  exposing 
shallow  porous  vessels  laid  on  straw  to  the  night  air,  whidi. 
gives  a  small  cmst  of  ice,  that  is  taken  away  and  carefully 
deposited  in  a  pit  lined  with  straw  before  sunrise. 

An  artificial  mode  of  making  ice  by  a  mixture  of  salt  and 
snow,  is  mentioned  by  Lord  Bacon.  A  method  of  procuring 
ice  by  extracting  the  air  from  the  water,  by  means  of  the 
air-pump,  has  been  recently  discovered. 

IMAGES.  In  the  Book  of  Grenesis  we  are  informed  that 
Rachael  stole  the  household  gods  of  her  father,  when  she- 
fled  whh  Jacob  -,  and  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  but  that, 
the  adoration  of  images  was  the  common  practice  of  all 
nations,  excepting  the  Israelites,  who  having  a  peculiar 
religion  revealed  to  them,  were  early  directed  to  avoid  idola-^ 
trous  worship ;  and  therefore  Jacob,  soon  after  this  evoit, 
directed  all  his  household,  and  the  strangers  that  were  with, 
him,  to  deliver  up  the  strange  gods  in  their  possession,  and 
buried  them  under  an  oak  near  Shechem. 

The  first  instance  that  occurs  in  any  credible  author  of  the 
adoration  of  images  by  Christians  is  that  recorded  by 
Tertullian,  of  certain  cups  or  chalices,  on  which  were  repre- 
sented the  parable  of  the  good  shepherd  carrying  the  kmt 
sheep  on  his  shoulders  :  but  this  seems  merely  to  prove  that, 
in  his  time  the  church  did  not  consider  emblematical  oma^ 
ments  on  cups  as  improper. 

The  custom  of  admitting  pictures  of  saints  and  martyrs  • 
into  the  churches,  which  was  the  first  source  of  image  viO|riup, 
was  common  in  the  fifth  century ;  and  the  images  themsdhrea^ 
which  at  first  were  used  as  an  aid  to  devotion,  began  by  thia 
time  to  be  actually  worshipped. 
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111  the  middle  ages  the  makers  of  images  used  to  (Hmfess 
and  do  penance,  before  they  were  qoaMfied  to  commence  on 
so  sacred  an  occupation }  and  it  was  the  custom  to  send  the 
waxen  images  of  such  persons  as  were  sick  to  shrines^  to 
have  prayers  said  for  their  recovery. 

IMPRESSING  OF  SEAMBN  is  a  part  of  the  andent 
common  law.    The  first  statute  which  alludes  to  the  prac* 
i;  is  the  ^  Rich.  II. 


INCENSE.  Oil,  extracted  from  various  kinds  of  8i»ces, 
was  burnt  on  the  altar  of  incense,  placed  before  the  veil  of 
the  ark.  Herodotus  relates  that  on  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Bdus^ 
the  Egyptians  annually  consumed  a  thousand  talents'  weight 
Of  firankincense. 

INDIAN  RUBBER  was  first  brought  from  America  about 
the  year  1700  5  it  is  there  called  caoutchoac,  and  is  the  juice 
of  the  quito  tree. 

INDIGO.  It  is  presumed  that  the  Romans  were  not 
acquainted  with  this  plant,  which  was  brought  into  Europe 
by  the  Portuguese  after  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to 
India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  is  first  noticed  at 
Atitwerp  in  1560,  when  its  value  as  a  dye  stuff  became  to  be 
appredated :  but  the  use  of  it  as  a  dye  was' afterwards  pro- 
hibited, either  firom  its  being  considered  as  injurious  to  the 
health  of  those  employed  in  the  forming  of  the  dye,  or  as 
interfering  with  the  cultivation  of  woad,  from  which  the 
prindpal  blue  dye  in  Europe  was  procured. 

The  first  mention  of  iridigo  in  England  is  in  1581  •  but 
the  plant  from  which  it  was  produced  is  first  noticed  by 
Parkinson  in  1640. 

INDULGENCES.    Absolutwns  or  indulgendes  bdng  the 
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Fope  Urban  II.  in  the  eleTenth  centnry,  who  pretended  tiMl 
there  existed  an  immense  treasure  of  merits  composed  of  the 
pious  deeds  and  Tirtoous  actions  which  the  saints  had  per- 
formed^ beyond  what  was  neceasary  for  their  own  salvation, 
and  was  therefore  applicable  to  the  benefit  of  others,  and  that 
he,  as  guardian  and  dispenser  of  this  precious  treainre,  was 
empowered  to  assign  to  such  as  he  thought  proper^  a  povtkMi 
of  this  inexhaustible  sourpp  of  merit,  suitable  to  thnr 
respective  guilt,  and  sufficient  to  deliver  them  from  die 
punishment  due  to  thair  crimes. 

lliese  indulgences  were  first  granted  as  a  recompense  Ant 
those  who  went  in  person  to  recover  the  Holy  Land  from  the 
infidels,  but  were  afterwards  poblidy  sold  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  Pope's  revenue.  In  a  Book  of  Rates,  caHed 
*'  The  Tax  Book  of  the  Holy  Apostolic  Chancery,"  printed  in 
1514,  the  prices  of  absohition  for  varions  sina  are  mfnttoned, 
amongst  which  that  for  murdering  a  layman  is  stated  at  five 
groats  j  but  for  laying  violent  hands  on  a  priest,  without 
shedding  blood,  nine  groats.  The  great  abuse  of  the  sale  of 
indulgences  under  Leo  X.  led  to  the  first  Biefoimation  of 
rdigion  in  Germany,  since  wlueh  the  Popes  bate  been  more 
sparing  in  the  exercise  of  their  power. 

INFANTRY.  This  word  takes  its  origin  from  one  of  the 
Infantas  of  Spain,  who  hearing  that  the  amy  commanded  by 
the  king,  her  fiither,  had  been  defeated  by  the  Moors,  assem^ 
bled  a  body  of  foot  soldiers,  and  with  them  engaged  aa4 
defieafed  the  enemy.  In  memory  of  this  event,  and  to  distin* 
^uish  the  foot  soldiers,  who  were  not  before  held  in  modi 

they  received  the  name  of  infimtry. 


INK.  The  ancients  used  ink  of  varioua  colours,  bnt  it 
was  generally  very  thick,  and  of  the  consistence  of  paint ; 
for  we  read  that  Demosthenes  reproaches    Eschiaes  with 
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labouring  in  the  griQding  of  ink,  as  paintifn  do  io  forming 
tlieir  QoUmtB  $  the  snbstaaoe  also  fbond  in  an  ink-atand  at 
Hereulaneum*  resambled  a  fihidc  oil  or  paint  $  ami  in  tha 
aneient  maaaacripts,  a  relievo  is  visiblo  in  the  leHera>  when 
the  kaf  is  held  to  the  light  ki  a  horizoaftal  position. 

The  ink  osed  by  the  Anglo-»Saxons  was  nMioh  aoparior  to 
that  of  succeeding  ages^^in  fisct,  no  manuscript  writte»  wHh 
tias  modem  kind  of  ink  wonld  be  legible  after  a  lew  ceBttt*- 
ries^  irom  the  corroding  nature  of  the  add  H  coutains }  b«l 
this  circumstance,  since  the  invention,  of  priotiog,  is  but  of 
little  importance. 

The  ancieMts  were  acquainted  wiib  aeveral  kinds  of  ink, 
wiiich  we  have  denominated  ^mptUhfiiih,  as  being  nudsorod 
oouspicuoias  only  After  a  o^rtain  operatkNi  has  been  pw^HiMd* 
Among  the  methods  which  Ovid  teadies  young  womtm  Io 
deceive  their  guardians  when  writing  Io  ftheif  Iprets,  te 
reoammends  new  miUc,  and  makuig  Iba  writfog  If^glM^  \Hf 
powdered  ebareoal  >n^ 

^'  Tuia  quaque  est,  iaUitque  octdod,  e  laeto  recemtl 
Liteca :  carbonis  pulvere  tange,  leges.*' 

AscaniuB  pn^ooses  the  eame  means  to  FauUnus>  and  9hf> 
teaches  other  inethods  of  seeaet  writing. 

Severai  metallic  solutions  have  beea  recently  diieomypfidf 
which  are  perfectfy  colourless  till  acted  upon  by  anotbejH^ 
thus  the  solution  of  lead  in  vegotehJe  ficid,  becoiaas  kM^  ^ 
being  ^jcposed  to  the  vapour  of  araeniea)  liver  f^i  aulptoiTi 
the  method  4>f  pfenning  whicb  is  meutioned  by  S^rel  Jin 
Jt658 :  Ihete  are  also  various  oHihw  kinds  of  Mf»,  Y^i^if^ 
become  viaH^pn  holding  them  to  thefire^orei^po^ng^tai^ 
air,  mentioned  by  fi^ptista  JBorta,  Lenaery,  ^nd  olh^is. 

INNk  Houses  for  the  leoeptton  of  itioyall^H  wb9  fyf§t 
noticad  in  Ahe  time  of  Biehard  IL>  wJmm§  cpgai^^nfe  fViHs  ^ 
White  Hart  with  a  Gold  Chain  >  the  WMte  j>:(¥au^4^§fiA^ 
gorged,  was  i^hat  of  Hauiy  I¥.  $  and  the  fihie  Vn^fin,  of 
Richard  III.  
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INOCULATION.  It  m  geoeraUj  bdieired  that  Uie  taNO- 
pox  existed  Id  ChioA  and  India  maoj  oentories  piemiu  to  iti 
appesFance  in  Europe;  but  there  are  no  very  authentic 
aoooonts  of  its  traFellii^  to  the  west  until  the  period  of  the 
siege  of  Mecca  hj  the  Abyssinians,  A.  D.  679.  Alexandria 
soon  afterwards  felt  the  effects  of  its  contagion  j  and  the 
fint  description  of  the  disease  is  given  by  Ahron,  a  physician 
of  that  city,  in  the  seventh  century:  from  that  time  the 
disorder  was  common  among  the  Arabians  or  Saracens,  and 
to  them  is  to  be  imputed  the  introduction  of  it  into  Spain 
and  Europe. 

The  art  of  inoculating  the  small-pox  was  most  probably 
an  accidental  discovery  3  and  though  said  to  have  been  prac- 
tised under  one  mode  or  other,  both  abroad  and  in  this 
country,  for  a  considerable  period,  yet  have  we  no  due  for 
tracing  its  origin,  since  it  is  not  noticed  by  any  of  the  Arabian 
writers,  though  practised  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  some 
of  the  lower  (M^ers  of  the  Turks :  we  may  therefore  consider 
■ourselves  solely  indebted  to  Lady  Wortley  Montague  for 
introducing  inoculation  into  this  country  from  Constantinople, 
where  she  had  for  some  time  resided  with  her  husband,  the 
British  ambassador ;  and  in  conformity  to  the  practice  of  the 
people  of  that  city,  had  allowed  her  son,  a  child  of  about  six 
years  of  age,  to  be  inoculated  for  the  small-pox.  On  her 
return  to  England  in  1722,  her  daughter,  of  nearly  the  same 
age,  was  subjected  to  the  same  ordeal,  which  proving  in  both 
cases  favourable,  the  general  introduction  of  the  system  was 
strongly  recommended  to  Government  as  a  means  of  dieddng 
a  disorder  then  considered  in  the  light  of  a  plague :  accord* 
ingly^  seven  unfortunate  people,  whose  lives  had  been  for- 
feited to  the  laws  of  the  country,  most  gladly  submitted  to 
undeigo  the  experiment  of  inoculation  5  and  afterwards  his 
present  Bfajesty*8  grandfother  permitted  his  children,  the 
Princesses  Amelia  and  Caroline,  to  be  inoculated,  which 
example  was  followed  by  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  the 
practice  soon  became  universal. 
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Although  the  introduction  of  tQOCulatk>n  had  tended  rer j 
considerably  to  reduce  the  malignancy  of  the  small-pox,  yet 
it  nevertheless  too  frequently  proved  fotal ;  thediscovery,  there- 
fore, of  any  method  which  might  lead  to  the  extinction  of  the 
disorder,  became  highly  desirable ;  and  this  seemis  to  have  been 
nearly  effected  by  introducing  the  vims  of  the  cow-pox,  an 
eruption  frequently  discovered  on  the  udders  aind  teats  of  that 
animal,  into  the  human  constitution,  instead  of  the  natural 
small-pox;  for  it  had  been  observed,  that  most  of  the 
milkers  attached  to  the  dairies  in  England,  whose  hands  had 
been  affected  with  this  virus,  were  never  afterwards  infected 
with  the  small-pox,  either  by  inoculation  or  long  eafposure  to 
the  most  virulent  contagion  of  that  disease.  This  remark* 
able  circumstance  induced  Dr.  Jenner,  a  physidaiH  at 
Berkeley,  in  Gloucestershire,  to  examine  the  subject  with  that 
care  and  attention  it  merited  ;  and  having  sucoessfaUy  tried 
the  experiment  of  inoculation  by  this  virus,  he  published  hit 
observations  thereon,  in  1798,  'strongly  recommending  it 
under  the  term  of  Vaccination,  as  a  preventive  of  the  small- 
pox, and  though  many  hundreds  of  thousands  have  been 
vaccinated,  there  is  scarcely  on  record  a^  single  unequivocal 
instance  of  its  having  proved  fiital. 

INSURANCE.  The  Roman^  Government,  on  particiilap 
occasions,  was  accustomed  to-  guarantee  the  risk  attending 
the  conveyance  of  goods  eittier  by  sea  or  land ;-  thus  Livy 
informs  us,  that  when  the  Roman  army  in  Spain  was  dis- 
tressed for  provisions,  clothes,  and  otlier  necessaries,  a  com*- 
pany  undertook  to  convey  to  them  every  thing  they  stood  in 
need  of,  provided  the  State  would  make  good  theur  loss,  in 
case  their  vessels  should  be  either  shipwrecked  or  taken  by 
the  enemy,  but  as  no  premium  was  given,  this  can  be  con-* 
sidered  only  in  the  light  of  an  indemnification.  Something 
more  in  the  nature  of  an  insurance  appears  in  one  of  Cicero's 
letters,  wherein  he  expresses  his  hope  that  he  may  find  at 
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XjMNlloetf  mamky,  by  ommm  of  wbick  he  ou  rtnit  the  money 
of  the  Republic*  and  which  could  only  be  effected  ekher  by 
insaimncc  or  billa  of  exchange. 

No  traces  of  Insurance  are  to  be  (bund  either  in  the  niari- 
time  laws  of  the  U\e  of  Oleroii,  or  in  those  of  Wisby  in  the 
island  of  CrulUand,  neliher  are  they  noticed  in  the  general 
r^uUUions  of  the  Uanfieatic  league. 

.  Some  have  bM,  without  sufficient  authority,  that  the  prac- 
iioe  of  inswmnce  was  introduced  by  the  Jews  in  1 182  ;  and 
otiiers  have  sought  its  origin,  about  the  year  1560^  in  the 
great  woollen  commerce  that  subsisted  between  £flgl«nd  and 
the  Netherlands.  But  as  the  maritune  commerce  of  the 
ItaUan  staAes  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  to  a  very  consi- 
derable eKteot,  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century^  it  is 
very  probable  that  insurance  came  into  use  in  Italy,  about 
Ihit  time ;  fiom  whence  it  was  transplanted  into  all  the  coim- 
Uk$,  wheie  the  Lombands  had  estaUished  their  tradaig  cam- 
panieti 

The  earliest  ordiaanee  now  extaat  en  the  subject  of  inMs- 
aaots,  is  ^at  of  Barcelooay  suf^posed  to  have  been  pablidied 
lAoQt  the  year  1435. 

Malyne  informs  us,  that  insurance  was  introduced  iato 
England  by  the  Lombards,  somewhat  earlier  than  in  the 
neighbouriag  countries  on  the  Continent  -,  aad  that  the  iosu- 
faaoe  policies  at  Antwerp,  were  drawn  op  eoitformaUy  ^ 
thofe  of  Lombard*street.  The  preamble  to  our  first  low  on 
insMfsace,  passed  in  l:60I>stateB  that  it  had  been  an  tsMie- 
mofiai  ti$0g€  among  merchants^  both  Ei^lifih  and  fVirdgn, 
when  they  made  any  gfea&  adventure,  to  procn|«  insunuKe 
t0  be  made  on  their  sha|M  or  goods  adventured,  from  wfaiefait 
may  he  reasonably  supposed,  that  iosuranoe  must  have  heen 
in  use  in  England  loag  befoee  the  middle  of  the  pvecediag 
century. 

Insurances  against  fire  were  first  effected  in  this  country  in 
1«S7.    The  Hand-iu-Hand  Fire  Office,  instituted  ia  1696,  is 
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hf  many  years  prior  to  any  nmilar  CBtablUHidient  Ml  tke 
Contiseiit. 

INTBREST^  caiM  Uswy  (UMm)  hy  the  AoMkoi,  wai 
aiKkr  oerUwa  rettrietioire  panbkted  under  die  Rcffioati  Go^ 
vemment,  though  confined  to  a  centisinraiD,  ar  one  pet 
cent  As  Hie  Jews  however  aever  lent  fDoaay  to  etfdi  q^^t 
an  interesty  so  the  eaiiy  Chrii4iiaiis  mitAvafked  to  lolkm'  their 
esjunpte^  hat  (he  dceessitles  aid  exigeades  af  men  in  mat- 
ters of  commerce  vcadered  tbetv  endeavoofs  fttiittesB.  Bil-^ 
ward  the-  Cenfisssor,  whoi  had  been  educated  in  Fram:^^  pm« 
hibtted  u^tiry  j  but  this  law^  as  ilnr  as  respeotedfthe  hfky,  was 
repealed  hi  a  Conocil!  held  at  Westminster^  in  1190. 

Thewoni:  intenst  ftrsi  occoca  hr  1274,  m  att>aceoiMit  df  ft 
dischai^e  given  by*  tbr  TcaoplMai  to  Edward  I,,  for  the-  sum  ei 
U^4  Ibnesy  bonrotvvd  firom  tiiein,  andi  Isr*  5,99d  li^le»> 
6  sols,  and  eight  deniers^  super  custibus,  dssmptm  et  intei«8se^ 
that  is,  for  costs,  damages  and  interest ;  and  from  this  date 
the  word  Usury  wa»  giadttallf  bafl»hedi,  or  GOaflned  to 
cxoibitant  and  illegal-  intepsat. 

The  legal  interest  i»  England,  in  11<99',  Was^lOfperoentr.  ^ 
iRi  1300>  90  per  cantv ;  i»  156S>  19^  per  cenfl. ;  ki  I57l>  K) 
per  cent.;  in  169&,  d  per  cent,  y  and  in- 17 ^j  5  per  ceiit.^  att 
vdiidi  it  still  ramaimrr 

IRON.  The  use  of  this  metal  is  of  very  high  antiquity. 
Tubal  Cain  being  notieed  as-  an  atiifieer  in  brass  and  iron, 
before  the  deluge:  it  is  also  mentioned^  frequently  in  the 
Pentateuch,,  aa  employed  in  the  fabrieation  af  awordsv  kn^ves^ 
and  Taaious  other  sharp^edged  iastrnmenla  j  and  ^he  value 
attached  to  it,  may  be  formed  ft»tti  an>  expresaioff  ia  Ihe  etgMif 
dnpter  of  Deuteronaoiny,  where  Mo6es>,  in  bia  detotiptiDa  of 
the  Land  of  Pnmiise,  tdls  the  islBclites  tihnt  it  is  ^  A  littd 
wtere  stones  are  iron,;  and  out  oi  whose  hSilathay  aiay^digf 
brass."    liesadotns  laforma  us  ifmnb  an  iran  8auoer>  vary 
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mriootly  hMd,  and  of  nqirkiii^  worloBaiMiup,  was  pie^ 
■eoted  by  Aljattes,  King  of  Lydia,  to  the  De^iliic  Oiw^ 

Previous  to  tlie  arriiral  of  the  Romans  this  mtM,  aooor- 
ding  to  SCiabo,  was  pordiased  bj  the  Britons  of  the  Fhoaoi- 
dan  merchants,  and  was  considered  so  vafaable  as  to  be 
ibrmed  by  them  into  money,  and  fiibricaUed  into  ornamental 
trinkets:  the  Romans,  neverthdess,  discovered  plenty  of 
iron-stone  in  Britain,  and  cstaMislied  imperial  foonderies  for 
inm,  constructing  fbiges  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom 
for  manofiurtnring  spears  and  other  military  instruments, 
particularly  in  the  forest  of  Dean,  in  Gloucestershire,  where 
their  forges  and  tools,  together  with  great  heaps  of  the  iron- 
stone,  cinders,  &c.,  have  been  of  later  times  dug  up :  this 
metal  was,  however,  very  scarce  in  the  time  of  Edward  m. 
as  in  his  reign  a  law  was  passed,  prohibiting  the  exportation 
of  it*  The  method  of  fastening  iron  by  melted  lead,  is  men- 
tioned by  Vitmvius. 

JUBILEE.  The  first  of  our  kings  who  prodauned  m 
jubflee  was  Edward  III.,  on  his  attaining  the  age  of  fifty,  io 
1362,  when  all  prisoners  were  pardoned,  except  those  con- 
fined for  treason ;  and  again,  on  his  comideting  a  reig^  of 
fifty  years  in  1376.  Our  late  Sovereign,  GeoigellL,  had  a 
jubilee  in  1809,  on  occasion  of  his  having  attained  to  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  reign. 

JUGGLERS.  The  Egyptians,  at  a  very  early  period  of 
thdr  history,  affiscted  to  be  acquainted  with  tlie  occult 
sciences,  and,  in  fiict,  most  of  the  ancient  priests  were  jug- 
glers,  and  by  their  deceptions,  contributed  to  the  veneration 
attached  to  the  idols  and  mysteries  of  their  religion  :  the  art 
of  breathing  flames  was  practised  by  a  Sjrrian,  named  Eunus, 
150  B.  C. :  the  psylli  or  serpent-eaters  of  Herodotus  are  still 
common  in  Egypt :  the  hirpi,  a  people  near  Rome,  would 
walk  through  burning  coals  ;  and  in  the  trial  by  ordeal,  the 
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accused  was  to  touch  red-hot  iron  without  being  hurt,  both 
of  which  might  be  accomplished  by  making  the  skin  callous 
with  spirit  of  vitriol :  the  exhibition  of  balls  and  cups  3  of 
muscular  strength;  horsemanship^  rope-dancings  and  ba- 
lancings are  all  of  great  antiquity. 

IVORY  is  first  noticed  as  being  used  in  decorating  the 
throne  of  Solomon.  Strabo  says  that  the  Britons  traded  with 
the  Phoenicians  for  ivory  boxes. 
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Kaleidoscope.  TIub  optiad  imtninientM  fint  mlieed 
by  Baptitta  Porta  in  his  Magia  Naturalis,  ander  the  name  of 
polyphaton.  Kircher  also  describes  a  similar  invention  of  his 
own  :  but  the  particular  application  of  thb  principle  in  the 
case  where  the  two  reflectors  are  inclined  to  one  another,  so  as 
to  form  a  series  of  symmetrical  images^  presenting  innume- 
rable beantiful  patterns^  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Brewster 
in  1814. 

KEY.  Both  Pliny  and  Polydore  Viigil  maintain  that  the 
key  was  invented  by  one  Theodore,  of  Samos.  Molinos  is 
of  opinion  that  keys  at  first  only  served  for  the  untying 
certain  knots,  wh^^with  the  doors  were  formerly  secured. 
Eustathius  assigns  the  invention  of  keys  to^  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, who  made  them  of  wood,  having  three  single  teeth,  in 
the  form  of  the  letter  E.  In  various  parts  of  the  east, 
particularly  in  Egypt,  the  locks  and  bolts  of  the  hoos^  are, 
according  to  Thevenot  and  Turner,  still  made  of  wood. 

KING.  Cambden  derives  this  word  from  the  Saxon, 
*'  Cyning,**  and  the  title,  he  says,  was  first  assumed  by  the 
Saxon  chieftain  Hengist,  and  adopted  by  his  successors :  the 
term  **  Emperor'*  was  also  occasionally  used  by  the  Saxons  j 
and  that  of  ''  Majesty "  by  the  Normans :  the  title  of 
''  Grace  **  occurs  in  the  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  ^  "  Excellent 
Grace/'  Henry  V. 3  <' Highness"  and  ''Royal  Highness,** 
Henry  VIII. 
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Till  the  reign  of  John^  our  kings  in  their  proclamationd^  kc, 
Wrote  in  the  singular  mimber^  but  aflerwards  in  the  plural. 

KISSING.  Saluting  one  another  on  the  face  was  an 
ancient  and  common  custom  among  both  Jews  and  Gentiles — 
thus  we  read  that  Laban^  among  other  things,  accuses  Jacob 
of  taking  away  his  daughters  by  steall^>  and  as  captives> 
Without  even  suffering  him  to  kUs  them.  This  custom  was 
adopted  by  the  primitive  Christians  at  their  religious  assem- 
blies, especially  after  prayer,  as  a  sign  that  however  they 
might  differ  in  respect  of  temporal  advantages,  yet,  as  Chris- 
tians, they  were  equal. 

Kissing  the  hand  was  considered  as  a  token  of  respecjt  by 
the  Persians,  and  therefore  piermitted  by  the  RoipBMn  emperors 
i'-^^ieuee  the  custom  at  our  court,  where  it  appears  to  be 
considered  as  a  respectful  acknowledgq^ent  ior  some  benefit 
conferred. 

The  custom  of  kissing  the  Pope*s  toe  is  first  noticed  in  70S, 
when  Constantine  had  that  honour  conferred  i^mhi  him  by  the 
Kmperor,  Justinian  II.  The  homage  .of  kissing  the  feet  had 
been  common  to  the  Roman  emperors,  and  was  occasioiially 
paid  to  our  Saacbn  kings. 

KITES.  The  paperr-kites  used  by  children  have  been 
known  for  many  ages  in  China  and  ladii^  and  the  flying  of 
them  is  the  chief  amusement  of  those  unfortunate  princes 
who,  by  the  custom  of  their  country,  are  confined  within  the 
walls  of  the  palace,  lest  they  should  be  led  away  by  designing 
men  to  acts  6f  rebellioa. 

KN££LING  at  Prayers  is  a  custom  of  great  antiquity, 
being  practised  under  tSae  Old  TestiMRient  IKi^>ensation>  and 
adopted  by  the  primitive  Christians,  from  the  exnmiTte  of 
St.  Stephen.  By  the  Council  at  Nice,  genuflexion  was  pro- 
hibited on  Sundays,  and  from  Easter  to  Wbitsuntidcu 
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KNIFE.  The  first  mention  of  this  ibstraliieot  ii  in 
Genesis^  wbere  Abraham  is  represented  as  taking  a  knife  to 
slay  bis  son.  The  Romans  used  knives  at  their  dinner,  and 
Introdnced  the  custom  into  this  covntry*  at  least,  it  was 
common  among  the  Saxons. 

Anderson  states  that  the  first  making  of  knives  in  BngUnd 
was  begun  in  the  year  ISSS,  by  one  Thomas  Matthews,  on 
Reet  Bridge  in  London.  Montiaucon  has  a  plate  of  a  knifi 
grinder's  wheel  resembling  the  modem,  on  which  Cupid  is 
sharpening  his  arrows. 

KNIGHT.  Knighthood  was  the  first  degree  of  honour  in 
the  ancient  armies,  and  was  usually  conferred  with  a  great 
deal  of  ceremony  on  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
by  some  notable  exploit  in  arms  :  the  origin  of  it  is  traeed 
to  the  small  body  of  three  hundred  horse,  which  constituted 
the  cavalry  of  Romulus,  and  led  to  the  foundation  of  the 
equestrian  order  that  ranked  immediately  after  the  Senators ; 
bat  the  xxder  of  Ronum  knights  as  distinct  firom  the  people, 
did  not  hegia  before  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  when  the  dis- 
tinction might  be  obtained  liy  such  who  possessed  a  certain 
revenue,  though  not  lineally  descended  from  the  ancient 
knights. 

The  word  knight  in  its  original  German,  knecht,  s^idfies  a 
servant,  and  in  this  sense  is  applicable  to  our  Knights  of  iht 
Skire,  who  properly  serve  in  parliament  for  such  a  county. 
In  the  Continental  languages  the  Knight  is  styled  Equites, 
which  properly  sonifies  a  horseman,  but  in  pur  country 
miles,  because  he  was  obliged  to  serve  the  King  as  a  soldier 
in  his  wars,  or  pay  a  sum  of  money  for  a  substitute. 

The  exertion  of  this  prerogative  of  creating  knights,  as  an 
expedient  to  raise  money  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  gave 
great  offence^  though  warranted  by  law,  and  the  recent 
example  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  therefore  in  the  sixteenth 
year  -of  that  King's  reign  it  was  abolished;  since  which 
this  kind  of  knighthood  has  fallen  into  great  disregard. 
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KNITTING.  The  method  of  fabricating  cloth  by  the 
ingeoious  entwining  of  a  single  thread,*  called  knitting,  is 
first  noticed  about  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  according  to  some,  originated  in  Scotland,  front 
whence  it  found  its  way  into  France,  where  a  company  of 
stocking-knitters  was  established  in  1597>  under  the  patronage 
of  St.  Fiacre,  a  Scottish  recluse  of  the  seventh  century.  In 
the  year  1530,  the  word  knit,  applied  to  stockings,  must  have 
been  common  in  England,  as  at  that  time  a  grammar  was 
published  by  the  French  master  to  the  Princess  Mary,  daughter 
of  Henry  VIII.,  in  which  the  verb  to  knot  or  knitt  is  men-^ 
tioned,  ''I  knitt  bonnets  or  hosen — je  lasse  :*'  and  from  an 
authentic  and  curious  household  book,  kept  during  the  life  of 
Sir  Thomas  L*  Estrange,  knight,  are  the  following  entries, 
"  1533, 7th  Sept.  Peyd  for  4  peyr  of  knytt  hose,  viiif. }  1538, 
3d  Oct.  Peyd  for  ^  peyr  of  knytt  hose  1«.;**  the  former  being 
for  Sir  Thomas  himself,  and  the  latter  for  his  children.  It  is 
therefore  presumed  that,  at  this  period,  knit  stockings  were 
pretty  common  in  England,  though  woollen  hose  were  gene- 
rally worn  till  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 

It  is  related  by  Stowe,  that  in  1564,  William  Rider,  an 
apprentice  of  Master  Thomas  Burdett,  having  accidentally 
seen  in  the  shop  of  an  Italian  merchant  a  pair  of  knit  worsted 
stockings,  procured  from  Mantua,  made  a  pair  exactly  like 
them,  which  he  presented  to  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
and  that  these  were  the  first  stockings  knit  in  England  of 
woollen  yarn,  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  became 
common,  for  when  Queen  Elizabeth  was  at  Norwich  in  ]  579, 
several  female  children  appeared  before  her,  some  of  whom 
were  spinning  worsted  yarn,  and  others  knitting  worsted  yam 
hose. 

From  the  circumstance  of  Henry  VIII.  having  received,  in^ 
1530,  knit  silk  stockings  from  Spain,  it  is  by  many  supposed 
that  the  art  of  knitting  had  its  origin  iu  that  country., 
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KNOCKERS  to  the  outward  door  are  noticed  by 
Flautiis  and  Plutarch ;  the  latter  says  it  was  a  mark  of 
great  rudeness  to  enter  the  house  without  first  knocking  at 
the  door. 
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IjACE.  The  most  ancient  kind  of  lace  is  that  worked  by 
the  needle,  many  specimens  of  which  are  to  be  found  among 
old  church  furniture^  being  the  work  of  nuns  or  the  offering 
of  ladies  of  fortune  to  the  churchy  but  the  time  of  its  intro* 
ductjon  is  unknown. 

The  invention  of  knUiing  of  lace  is  attributed  to  Barbara, 
the  wife  of  Christopher  Huttman^  a  German  miner>  in  1660, 
nboni  which  period  the  mines  being  unproductive,  the  women 
employed  themselves  in  the  making  of  veils,  and  the  lace 
which  they  manufactured^  on  account  of  the  low  price  of 
labour,  soon  became  fashionable,  and  superseded  the  Italian 
lace  worked  with  the  needle.  A  manufiusture  o€  lace  was  esta-^ 
blished  by  Colbert,  in  France,  in  1566.  Flanders  also  has  long 
been  celebrated  for  its  lace  5  an  ounce  of  fine  Flanders  thread 
has  been  sold  in  London  for  S4,  which  might  be  made  into 
lace  of  the  Tslue  of  ^40,  or  of  ten  times  its  weight  in  gold. 

In  1635,  Charles  I.  prc^bited  the  importation  of  foreign 
purles,  cat-works,  or  bone>-lace8,  or  of  any  commodity  laoed 
or  edged  therewith,  at  the  request  of  the  makers  of  these 
goods,  in  and  near  London  and  other  parts  of  the  realm, 
who,  from  the  importation  of  these  foreign  wares,  had  been 
reduced  to  great  want  and  necessity. 

After  embroidery  with  the  needle,  the  lace  was  formerly 
called  pdint.  Bone-lace  was  a'  kind  of  thread-lace,  and 
received  its  name  from  the  bobbins  being  made  of  bone. 
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Gold  and  sflver  lace,  or  rather  wire,  is  noticed  under  the 
iirticle  embroidery  ;  as  a  mtlitarj  umament,  it  was  worn  by 
the  Romans  in  the  fourth  century ;  gold  threads  on  pipes  or 
rolls  for  needle  work,  ive  noticed  in  the  fourteenth  century ; 
Beckman  says,  that  the  diver  wire  spun  round  silk  was  first 
manufactured  in  Italy,  and  brought  to  Germany  iu  1592. 

LACMUS^  or  Litmus,  a  preparation  of  Argol,  invented  by 
the  Dutch  about  the  year  1700,  and  forming  a  valuable  test 
to  the  chemist,  in  detecting  the  presence  of  uncombined  acids, 
which  immediately  changing  the  natural  Uue  pigment  to  reef. 

LADDER.  In  Jacob's  vision  the  angels  are  described  as 
ascending  and  descending  by  means  of  a  ladder.  The  Greeks 
attribute  the  invention  of  it  to  Capaneus  ;  most  probably  the 
first  ladders  were  constructed  for  military  purposes,  and  are 
of  European  invention ;  they  are  little  used  either  in  Asia  or 
Afirica  5  notched  poles,  similar  to  those  attached  to  our  ancient 
beacons,  being  employed  in  their  stead. 


LAMP.s  Polydore  Virgil  ascribes  the  invention  of  lamps 
to  the  Egyptians  5  Homer  makes  no  mention  of  them ;  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  had  them  of  various  forms  and  excel- 
lent woikmanship  3  the  use  of  lighted  lamps  in  sepulehres 
and  churches  is  of  great  antiquity* 

The  common  or  Argiuid  lamp  is  so  named  firom  .its  iovenr 
tor^  a  native  of  Swisserlaiid^  and  was  brought  into  use  about 
1786.  A  fine  wire  lamp^  for  preventing  explosion  by  fire- 
damp, in  coal  mines,  was  invented  by  Sir  Humphrey  DavjK, 
in  1815. 

The  manufiicture  of  lamp  black  is  noticed  by  Pfiny. 

LANCE.  The  lance,  or  spear,  is  among  the  oldest  wea- 
pons recorded  in  history,  and  is  nearly  coeval  with  the  sword 
or  bow  ;  it  probably  originated  in  a  pole  or  stake,  sharpened 
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at  one  or  both  ends^  afterwards  armed  with  a  head  of  flinti 
and  in  process  of  time^  on  the  discovery  and  use  of  inetals> 
with  copper^  brass,  and  iron,  hong  spears  and  lances  ore 
supposed  to  be  of  Spanish  origin  iJtbey  were  the  common 
weapon  of  the  Norman  cavalry^  who  in  chaining  rested  tho 
butt-end  of  the  lance  against  the  ar9on,  or  bow  of  their 
saddle }  they  were  also  occasionally  used  on  foot.  Tilting 
lances  differed  little  from  those  used  in  war,  being  made 
blunt,  or  having  a  cap  at  the  point,  and  were  used  about  the 
commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Lances  were 
ornamented  with  a  bandarole  near  the  point,  as  is  still  the 
case  in  the  regiments  of  Lancers. 

LANGUAGE.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  primitive 
language  was  formed  by  Grod  himself,  and  supematurally 
communicated  to  Adam  —  most  of  t^e  Jews  adopt  this 
opinion;  and  some  of  them  apprehend  that  this  was  done  by 
acquainting  him  in  general  with  the  roots  and  fundamental 
parts  of  the  tongue  only;  but  others  imagine  that  the 
Creator  revealed  to  him  the  whole  extent  and  propriety  of 
the  language — ^thus,  Oukalos  paraphrases  the  words  which 
we  render,  "  Man  was  made  a  living  soul  ** — "  Man  was  made 
a  speaking  animal.*'  Many  have  carried  this  opinion  so  fiir 
as  not  only  to  think  that  Adam  had  a  particular  language  as 
innate  to  him>  (as  a  power  of  thinking  or  of  reasoning,)  but 
that  all  hi^  descendants  have  it.  too,  and  that  they  would  of 
themselves  speak  this  language.  Plato  also  seems  to  main- 
tain that  the  first  language  was  of  divine  formation,  for  he 
supposes  that  the  names  of  things  had  originally  some  natural 
connexion  or  congruity  with  the  things  themselves,  and  that 
the  first  names  must  have  been  justly  imposed,  because  they 
were  imposed  by  the  Gods :  but  there  is  another  opinion, 
which  seems  more  reasonable  in  itself  and  more  consonant  to 
the  Mosaic  history,  viz :  that  speech  was  the  immediate 
gift  of  God  to  the  first  man — ^not  that  God  really  inspired 
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hfan  with  nny  distinct  or  primitive  laiif^age>  but  that  1^  nuule 
him  sensible  of  the  power  with  which  lie  was  endued,  of 
fbrnriing  articulate  sounds^  and  the  use  he  might  make  of 
them  as  signs  of  his  idias^  leaving  the  arbitrary  iaipositioa  of 
them  to  Adam  himself — so  that  speech  was  attained  by 
gradual  invention  of  arbitrary  sounds^  to  denote  first  the 
most  obvious  things,  and  afterwards  the  less  obvious,  as  tbey 
occurred.  However,  though  it  does  not  seem  impossible 
that  mankind  might  of  themselves,  in  process  of  time>  form 
a  perfect  lai^uage^  yet  it  is  not  easily  conceivable  that  Adam 
could  attidn  the  use  of  speech  so  soon  as  is  represented  to  us 
by  Moses,  without  divine  assistance. 

Diodorus  Siculus  and  Vitruvius  assert  that  the  first  men 
lived  in  caves  like  beasts,  uttering  only  confused  and  inar- 
ticulate sounds  3  till  associating  for  mutual  assistance,  they 
came  by  d^rees  to  use  articulate  sounds,  mutually  agreed 
upon  by  the  arbitrary  signs  or  marks  of  those  ideas  in  the 
mind  of  the  speaker,  which  be  wanted  to  communicate  to  the 
hearer ;  and  James  Burnet  (generally  known  under  the  titie 
of  Lord  Monboddo)  in  hb  work  entitled  '^  llie  Origin  and 
Progress  of  Language,**  published  in  1773,  affirms  that  the 
human  race  have  actually  risen  from  the  very  lowest  stages— 
that  of  mere  brutality :  he  supposes>  on  the  authority  of 
several  travellers  whom  he  quotes,  that  there  were  nations 
without  laws,  or  any  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life— widu»at 
even  language  -,  and  that  some  of  them,  to  complete  their 
rdationship  to  the  monkey  tribe>  had  actually  tails. 

The  diversity  of  languages  takes  its  rise  from  the  confa* 
skm  of  tongues  at  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel  about 
2Z50  B.  C. :  for  at  that  time  it  is  expressly  stated  that  "  All 
the  earth  was  of  one  language  and  of  one  speech." 

The  point  of  antiquity  and  priority  among  languages  lias 
been  extremely  controverted.  Herodotus  teUs  us  that  hi  the 
dispute  between  the  Egyptians  and  Phrygians  about  the 
antiquity  of  their  languages,  Psammeticus,  Kiag  of  Bgyptj 
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tion  not  to  have  one  word  pronounced  before  them,  bat  to 
kave  Natuce  to  speak  of  herself^  maA  the  if st  word  tHey 
spoke  happened  to  be  ''beeoos,"  iriiicb  id  tbePhiygkui 
language  signifies^  6rsod.  The  Arabs  dtispite  the  point  of 
antiquity  with  the  Hebrews ;  but  the  Jews  positiiF^lf  liislsti 
that  the  Hdbrew  tongue^  such  as  it  Is  fonnd  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures^  is  the  primitive  language^  and  that  spoken 
by  the  first  man ;  and  several  Christian  writers^  as  Ghrysos-^ 
tom,  Austin^  Origen  and  Jerome^  among  t)be  ancients  3  and 
Bochart^  Seldeo  and  Buxtorf^  among  the  modems^  agree  with 
the  Jewfl  in  maintainmg  tbt  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  language. 

The  pretensions  of  the  Chinese  to  the  superior  antiquity  of 
their  kiiguage  has  met  with  many  supporters :  besides  it  w 
urged  that  the  Chipese  are  the  posterity  o(  Noal^  and  that 
Fohi^  the  first  King  of  China^  was  Noah  himself. 

In  a  work  lately  published  by  AdeHng^  a  Russian,  envied 
*'  A  View  of  all  the  knoWn  Languages  and  other  DialecM  in 
the  World,**  it  is  stated  that  there  are  937  Asiatic  languages, 
587  European,  ^6  African,  and  1964  American,  making  in 
all  3064  different  languages* 

LANTERNS.  It  has  been  erroneously  supposed  ti^t  Inn- 
terns  of  horn  were  invented  by  our  King  Alfred,  Ibr,  aeeord-^ 
ing  to  Pliny,  they  were  in  common  use  among  the  Romans 
and  anciettt  €hredits,  bdng  made  €^  the  hern  of  the  wfld  butt, 
cut  into  thii  laminse.  The  Romans  had  them  also  made  ei 
Madders  and  oiled  luiper,  and,  under  the  Emperors,  of  glasa; 
and  from  a  poem  attributed  to  Bishop  Aldhekn>  whereki 
is  the  following  line— 

Ncc  latcmiB  tibi  vilesent  vltrii,  vvgo, 
it  would  seem  that  lanterns  of  glass  were  also  known  in  this 
counpy  in  the  eighth  eentury,  and  were  probably  brought 
from  Rome. 

Epictetii8*s  kintemis  said  to  have  been  sold  for  three  thon* 
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sand  dnchmas  -,  thai  of  Diofsenet  was  held  in  great  estima* 
lion  among  the  ancients. 

The  Roman  dark  lanterns  had  four  sides,  three  of  which 
were  hlack  and  only  one  transparent. 

The  great  ship  lantern  hanging  befoie  the  poop  appears  on 
the  Tnjan  column. 

The  magic  lantern  was  invented  by  Roger  Bacon. 

LAPIDARY.  The  art  of  cutthig  precious  stones  is  too 
ancient  to  be  satisfiictorily  traced  3  the  Israelites  most  probably 
borrowed  it  fit>m  the  Egyptians.  Natter  says  the  ancients 
emidoyed  the  same  kind  of  instruments  for  this  purpose,  as 
those  used  by  the  modems,  and  that  they  had  a  wheel  which 
moved  in  a  horizontal  direction  above  the  work  table,  or 
that  instrument  generally  known  as  the  lapidary's  wheel. 

LATH.  I^ips  of  wood,  used  in  plastering,  are  noticed  by 
Fliny. 

LATHE.  This  nsefol  engine,  for  forming  wood  or  metal 
into  any  article  of  a  circular  figure,  according  to  Diodorus 
Siculus,  was  invented  by  Talus,  the  grandson  of  Deedalus. 
FBny,  however,  stscribes  the  invention  to  Theodore  of  Samos, 
who  flourished  about  740  B.C. ;  and  mentions  one  Therides^ 
who  rendered  himself  very  fieunous  by  his  dexterity  in  ma* 
naging  it  With  this  instrument  the  andents  turned  all  sorts 
and  kinds  of  vases,  many  of  which  they  enriched  vnth 
figures  and  ornaments  in  basso  relievo.  Cicero  calls  the 
workmen  who  used  it  vascularii. 

LATITUDE.  Long  before  the  qiparent  motion  of  the 
heavens  was  known  to  arise  finom  the  real  motion  of  the  earthy 
the  two  points  which  we  now  call  the  poles,  were  refenq|d  to 
those  two  points  in  the  heavens  which  were  observed  to  be 
iBtationary :  and  a  great  circle  of  the  terrestrial  sphere,  sup* 
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posed  to  be  every  where  equally  distaDt  fipom  the  poles^  wa9 
called  the  equinoctial  line,  and  assumed  as  a  principal  circle, 
to  which  geographical  situations  were  to  be  referred :  and  as 
astronomers,  in  taking  the  ecUpik,  or  regvlar  course  of  the 
sun,  for  their  principal  circle,  had  defined  the  positions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  by  thdr  distances  from  this  cirde, 
and  a  perpendicular  to  it,  calling  tiiose  distances  iongUudet 
and  latUudet  $  so  in  imitation  of  this  method,  geographers 
assumed  the  equinoctial  line  as  their  standard,  and  taking 
another  circle  perpendicular  to  it>  they  referred  aU  positions 
on  the  earth  to  those  circles,  by  the  same  name»  of  longitude 
and  latitude.  Hence  longitude  and  latitude  in  geography  are 
not  defined  in  the  same  tem»  as  in  astronomy,  being  in  the 
latter  always  referred  to  the  ecliptic,  and  in  the  former 
to  the  equator;  but  the  right  ascensioa  and  dedination 
of  a  heavenly  body  being  deduced  from  the  equator  and 
perpendiculars  thereto,  is  exactly  similar  to  the  longitude  and 
latitude  of  any  place  delineated  oa  the  terrestrial  globe. 

The  Egyptians  at  a  very  early  period  calculated  the  altitude 
of  the  sun  by  comparing  the  hdght  of  a  gnomon  or  pillar 
erected  o*  a  liorizontal  plane,  with  the  length  of  its  shadow  -, 
for  these  two  sides  being  known,  and  the  included  anglie  a 
right  one,  the  remaining  side  and  angles  were  easfly  deduced, 
and  the  angle  opposite  the  pyramid  would  be  the  angle  oi 
elevation )— further^  by  frequently  observing  the  exact  time 
when  the  shadow  of  the  gnomon  was  shortest,  a  line  would 
have  been  established,  which  would  shew  the  passage  of  iAnt 
sun  or  any  other  celestial  body  over  the  meridian,  at  which 
time  it  it  at  its  greatest  altitude — the  meridian  altitude  theie- 
fore  of  the  polar  star,  deducting  as  much  from  the  pillar  as 
would  be  equal  in  height  to  the  eye  of  the  observer,  would  at 
once  give  the  latitude  of  the  place  of  observation ;   and 
aoiording  to  Ptolemy,  Hipparchus,  who  flourished  about 
150  B.  C.,  was  the  first  person  who  by  this  means  ascertained 
the  latitude  of  a  place  on  our  globe* 
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Th«  AlesMMiiJMis  were  alto  Aoquaiiitid  wtUi  the  method  of 
4ed«ciii^  (he  latttttde  from  the  sub*s  meridian  altknde— for 
by  close  obienrations  of  the  lengtli  of  the  thadow  of  the 
gnomon  when  the  son  was  on  the  meridian^  the  solstitial 
poims  vers  discorerad,  and  the  son's  oornie,  from  one  point 
to  the  other,  or  its  daily  dedination  from  the  equator,  would 
he  aseertainedy  which  being  added  to  or  snbtraeled  from  the 
meridian  altitmit,  would  give  the  ktttade  requirad. 

It  Is  said  that  EratostlMiea  of  ^eaandiia,  the  soocessorof 
Aristafchiw,  AofoA  Ae  year  ^00  B.  C^  determined  die  huitude 
of  Syenne  ki  Egypt  to  be  about  SS^  90\  by  obsenring  that  a 
deep  well. reoeired  the  vertkid  rays  of  tiie  son  on  the  day  of 
ike  Slimmer  solstice,  without  any  percqitible  shadow. 

The  ancient  obelisks  fonnd  in  Egypt  and  the  east  were 
pnobably  used  for  astronomieal  purposes ;  and  it  is  to  the 
•erection  of  gnomons  in  Italy,  France,  and  other  parts  of 
JQnrope^  titt  the  oommeneement  of  the  serenteen^  century, 
that  we  owe  the  foundation  of  all  our  astronomical  know- 
ledge :  hot  as  practical  astronomy  ad^raneed  to  accaracy  and 
pccfectmn,  die  shadow  of  the  gnomon  was  fonnd  to  be 
generally  ill  defined,  so  that  unlem  it  wiw  of  ayery  consider- 
able  height,  the  angle  of  elevation  wooif  1  not  be  snflBcfentiy 
ascertained  to  ineure  «n  aocnmte  result*  to  remedy  tfan 
inconvenience,  graduated  instrmnaits,  called  quadrants,  were 
invented,  vA&ch  marked  the  dc^ration  of  the  oE^eet  by  means 
ifif  aphmib  line  $  and  afterwards  double  mhrors  were  added 
to  Ike  inslmment,  hy  naenas  of  which  the  imago  of  the 
edsatial  ol^aot  wias  brought  to  tthe  horinon,  and  iJta  altitude 
oomefely  determined.    (See  QuadtwUJ        • « 


UkUHfiiiT.  Thou^  the  origb  of  ttiie  institnUoa  of 
Poet  Lanreat  in  the  King's  Household  eannet  he  ascertainod, 
yet,  as  Sir  John  Hawkins  observes,  there  are  many  aneiant 
accords  which  notice  it.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  there 
was  a  court  poet,  named  Henry  de  Avrandies,  who  is  sup- 
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posed  Co  have  had  an  appointment  of  a  hundred  ahilliiigs  a 
year^  by  way  of  salary  or  stipend.  Chancer  was  Poet  Lan- 
reat  to  Richard  II,.  and  the  flrst  who  obtained  the  grant  of  an 
annual  allowance  of  wine.  We  read  of  persons  under  the 
same  title  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.>  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.^ 
and  of  James  I.^  who  in  16r5>  granted  to  his  Laureat  an 
annual  pension  of  100  marks.  In  the  year  l^SOi  this  pen*- 
sion  was  augmented^  by  letters  patent  of  Charles  I.,  to  i^lOO 
a  year^  with  aa  additioni^  grant  of  iMie  terse  of  Canary  whie> 
to  be  taken  ont  of  the  King's  store  of  wines  yearly. 

LEAD.  At«  very  early  period  pktes  of  lead  weife  made 
use  of^for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  to 'posterity  such  max- 
ims and  regnlations  as  were  deemed  worthy  dF  presenralloa. 
Leaden  pipes  for  the  conTeyance  of  wvter,  and  the  method 
of  soldering  them  with  tin^  as  also  fixing  iron  in  stone  by 
melted  lead,  is  notioed  by  Vitravius.  Leaden  gutters,  and 
wooden  roofo  covered  with  sheets  of  lead>  were  common  in 
the  middle  ages. 

Sugar  of  lead,  or  litharge,  is  noticed  by  Biosoorides  and 
others;  Peraodsos,  who  died  in  1S41,  recommended  it  as 
sahitary  in  several  disorders.  The  adulteration  -of  wine  by 
lithaige.  Is  said  to  have  originated  in  Frano^  and  is  prohi- 
bited in  a  French  ordinaaoe  'Of  1696. 

LEAF.  Agostens  Mandax]ila>  an  ftaSan  monk,  first  at- 
tempted to  produce  trees  merety  fipom  the  leaf,  an  accoofit  of 
which  he  ^es  In  his  book  on  gardening,  published  in  1^99  j 
wherein  hfttlates  that  he  had  produced  trees  from  the  leaves 
of  the  cedar  and  lemon  tree ;  this  me(hod  was  afterwards 
practised  with  success,  by  Baron  Mundmusen,  at  Swobber, 
on  the  Limon  a  Rivo  and  other  plants. 

The  art  of  reducing  leaves  to  skeletons  by  freeing  them 
of  their  sc^t  and  pu^  substance,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
leave  only  their  mtemal  and  harder  vessels,  was  first  attempt- 
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ed  by  Severinin^  a  Neapolitan^  in  164S,  and  was  revived  bf 
Gabriel  Clauder  in  1685. 

LEAP-YEAR.    (See  BissexHUJ 

LEATHER.  The  first  garments  in  uee  among  mankindf 
were  confessedly  made  of  the  skins  of  animals^  and  leather 
certainly  constituted  several  parts  of  the  dress,  even  after  the 
clothing  arts  were  carried  to  the  greatest  degree  of  perfec- 
tion— thus  the  shoes  and  girdles  are  early  noticed  as  being 
made  of  leather ;  and  we  read  that  the  outer  coverings  of  the 
tabemade  were  made  of  ram*s  skins  and  the  skins  of  badgers, 
which,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  former  being  dyed  nA, 
as  related  by  Moees,  will  naturally  lead  one  to  conclude  that 
they  must  have,  been  properly  prepared  previous  to  that 
operation. 

It  is  difficult  however  to  fix  the  time  at  which  the  art  of 
tanning  was  introduced  |  most  probably  it  originated  firom 
some  accidental  discovery,  as  the  astringent  matter,  which 
converts  the  skin  into  leather,  abounds  in  many  vegetables 
that  are  the  production  of  every  climate :  independent 
however  of  vegetables,  many  earthy  and  metallic  substances 
have  the  property  of  rendering  skins  to.  a  certain  extent 
incorruptible  5  and  some  mineral  waters  containing  c(^>per  or 
iron,  will  produce  the  same  effect — Whence  we  may  conclude 
that  some  method  of  giving  preservation  to  the  'skins  of 
animals  must  have  been  known  at  a  very  early  period  in  the 
eastern  nations,  though  the  Romans  were  long  unacquailkted 
with  it :  Dtt  Cange  mentions  bark  as  being  emplnred  for  this 
purpose :  but  the  art  was  not  reduced  to  any  scientifie  prin- 
ciples, till  investigated  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davey  in  the  dose 
ofthe  last  century. 

LEEK.    The  custom  of  wearing  leeks  on  St.  David's  day 
originated  firom  a  victory  gained  by  Cad wallo  over  the  SaxoBS> 
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t>ii  the  first  of  March^  A.  D.  640^  in  which  battle  the  Welsh* 
men,  in  order  to  distinguish  each  other^  wore  leeks  in  their 
^ts. 

LEGATE.    During  the  Government  of  the  Saxon  and 
Danish  kings^  we  rarely  find  any  instance  of  the  Fbpe  sending 
a  legate  to  this  country.    In  those  days  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  as  Primate  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  con- 
sidered as  the  natural  legate  of  the  Popes,  and  generally 
entrusted  by  them  with  the  execution  of  their  orders  j  but  as 
these  frequently  acted  more  for  the  interest  of  their  own 
church  than  that  of  Rome,  the  Pope  in  the  time  of  Offii, 
King  of  Mercia,  sent  a  legate  of  his  own  to  England,  who, 
in  opposition  to  the  interests  of  the  Ardibishop  of  Canter- 
bury, formed  for  a  short  period  a  new  Archbisliopric  at 
Litchfield.    No  other  instance,  however,  is  recorded  of  a 
second    attempt    till  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
who  being  desirous  of  depriving  Stigand,   Archbishop    of 
Canterbury,  of  his  see,  applied  to  the  Pope  for^a  legate  to 
preside  at  a  Council  for  that  purpose,  and  thus  a  precedent 
was  established,   of  which  the  Popes  did  not  fail  to  avail 
themselves,  of  interfering  with  the  civil  as  well  as  religious 
concerns  of  the  kingdom.    The  first  resident  legate  was 
Guido,  Archbishop  of  Vienne,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 

LEGITIMATION.  The  right  of  legitimation  was  a  thing 
unknown  to  princes  till  the  time  of  Constantine,  since  which 
it  has  been  generally  acknowledged. 

In  the  fiddle  ages  the  method  of  rendering  children  legi- 
timate that  were  bom  before  marriage,  was  by  holding  a  pall 
over  them,  as  was  done  in  Fkrliament  when  John  of  Gaunt^s 
children  were  legitunated. 

LENT.  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Augustin  affirm  that  this 
season  of  mortification  and  abstinence  was  instituted  in  the 
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little  of  ihe  aposlled  $  others,  however,  date  its  origin  to  mi 
ordinaQce  of  Telisphorus,  Bishop  of  Home,  in  the  second 
century.  Formerly  it  consisted  of  only  thirty-six  days ;  but 
in  the  ninth  century,  to  come  somewhat  nearer  to  the  mira* 
eulous  h»i  of  our  Saviour,  several  <^  the  heads  of  mooas-' 
teries  took  upon  them  to  add  foor  days  more^  which  m  tbi& 
course  of  time  was  generally  adopted. 

Adi-Wednesday  being  the  first  day  of  Lent  was  in  the 
primitive  times  observed  with  great  strietness— the  ashea 
were  made  of  the  bianehes  of  brushwood,  pdkm  or  box-wood# 
which  had  been  botnt  and  eonaeciated  the  precedkig  day  ^ 
with  these  the  priest  mariced  each  person  on  the  foidiead 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  with  this  admonition:--* 
''Renoember  that  dosl  thou  art,  and  to  dust  thott  muai 
retunu*' 

Is  the  cathedral  church  at  Sidisbury  is  the  tomb  of  n 
person,  who  is  said  to  have  fasted  thirty-^ht  daya,  and  died 
on  the  thirtv-ninth ! 

LIBRARY.  Some  aathors  refer  the  origin  of  libraries  to 
the  Hebrews,  and  observe  that  the  care  th^  took  for  the 
preaervatioo  of  their  sacred  books,  and  tiie  memory  of  whal 
concerned  the  actions  of  their  ancestors,  became  an  eiamplg 
to  other  nations^  particularly  the  Egyptians,  Mentioa  ia 
made  in  the  second  Book  of  Esdras,  of  Nehemiah  building  a 
place  lor  the  reception  of  the  Books  of  the  Frophets  and  of 
Dvrid,  and  the  Records  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  Pisistn^toa 
erected  a  library  at  Athens:  hot  the  most  cdebraled  ono 
among  the  ancients  was  thai  founded  by  Ptofenn  So^>  at 
Alexandria,  which,  at  the  time  of  C»sar,  consisted  of  700,000 
volnmes :  this  ocdlection  was  destroyed  by  the  Saraceas^ 
A.  D.  642 — ^the  Caliph  observing  that  if  the  writings  of  tibe 
Greeks  agreed  with  the  Koran  or  Book  of  God,  they  were 
useless  and  need  not  be  preserved ;  and  if  they  disagreed,  they 
were  pernicious  and  ought  to  be  destroyed.    At  present  ihe 
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most  extensive  libraries  are  to  be  found  in  the  Universities,  in 
Germany — that  of  Munich  contains  400^000  books. 

The  first  drculaiing  Uhrary  viras  opened  in  the  year  1740^ 
by  Batho^  No.  13^  Strand^  (one  of  the  houses  taken  dovirn  to 
form  the  approach  to  Waterloo  bridge.) 

LIGHT-HOUSE.     (See  Beacon  J 

LIGHTING  OF  STREETS.  Lamps  were  suspended 
near  the  baths  and  public  buildings  of  ancient  Rome  j  and 
although  the  Romans  considered  the  use  of  flambeaiix  and 
lanterns  necessary  in  returning  home^  yet  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  streets  were  also  provided  with  lamp8«  as  was  the 
case,  according  to  St.  Jerome,  with  the  streets  of  Antioch. 

Lights   were  ordered    to  be  exhibited  in  the  streets  of 
London  in  1414^  to  prevent  riots  and  robbery  j  and  in  1688 
the  inhabitants  of  London  were  directed  to  hang  out  lanterns 
duly  at  the  accustomed  time.    In  1716  it  was  enacted  that  all 
those  whose  houses  fronted  any  street  should  hang  out  one  or 
more  lights^  which  were  to  bum  from  six  to  eleven.    In  1736 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  for  the  regular  lighting  of 
the  streets  ;  and  a  general  estimate  was  made  of  the  expense 
of  introducing  small  globular  lamps  into  the  city  for  that 
purpose^  when  it  was  calculated  that  the  number  required 
would  be  about  4^300  for  the  streets  alone>  and  the  cost  would 
be  ^8,610  per  annum.     Lighting  with  gas  commenced  in 
1816. 

By  an  edict  passed  in  1694  the  inhabitants  of  F^ris  were 
directed  to  expose  a  light  from  each  house  after  nine  at  night. 
In  1558  falots  were  placed  at  the  corners  of  the  streets^ 
which  were  afterwards  changed  for  lanterns. 

LINEN.  Although  it  would  be  impossible  to  trace  the 
period  when  linen,  so  called  from  its  being  made  of  the  linum 
or  flax,  was  distinguished  from  cotton  cloth^  yet  there  seems 
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to  be  bot  littk  dunbt  that  it  was  first  fabricated  in  the  east, 
where  flax  is  produced  in  considerable  abundance^  from 
whence  it  found  its  way  into  Europe  about  the  period  of  the 
Roman  republic.  Pliny  notices  the  Carfiasian  flax,  which  in 
his  days  was  imported  from  Spain>  as  being  remarkably  fine 
and  glossy ;  and  during  the  middle  ages  the  Carpasian  linen 
was  a  common  term  for  very  fine  linen ;  but  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  thirteenth  century  the  word  ''linen** 
seems  to  be  indiscriminately  ap[^ied  to  either  linen  or  cotton 
doth. 

The  ancient  Britons  most  probably  procured  their  cloth 
from  Gaol:  the  Romans  made  them  acquainted  with  the 
cultivation  of  flax,  and  the  method  of  manufacturing  cloth. 
But  woollen  shirts  were  generally  preferred  by  the  Saxons  and 
Normans ;  for  the  linen  being  of  a  rough  and  ordinary  kfaid 
was  adi4;>ted  rather  to  the  external  than  the  internal  part  of  the 
clothing,  neither  was  it  made  in  any  great  quantities,  biit 
generally  imported  from  Venice  or  Flanders.  Madox  States 
that  Henry  IIL  directed  the  Sheriffs  of  Wilts  and  Sussex  to 
buy  for  him,  each  out  of  his  respective  county,  one  thousand 
ells  of  fine  linen,  and  to  send  it  to  his  wattlrobe  at  West- 
minster;  yet  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  we  are  infortned  that 
linen  was  so  scarce  that  the  queen  had  but  two  shifts  of  it ; 
and  even  so  late  as  James  II.  fine  linen  was  very  dear,  and 
was  imported  firom  Flanders.  The  manufisusture  of  linen  111 
this  country  was  not  carried  to  any  extent  before  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  nor  brought  to  any  d^ree  of 
perfection  till  aided  by  the  superior  skill  of  the  French  pro- 
testant  refugees,  who  sought  an  asylum  in  England,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis 
XIV.  in  1685. 

The  unfortunate  Earl  of  Strafford,  while  Governor  of 
Ireland,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  linen  Manufacture  in  that 
country  :  observing  that  the  soil  was  suited  to  the  prodU(;ti6ii 
of  flax,  he  sent  to  Holland  for  the  seed,  and  to  France  and 
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4be  NeUberlanda  for  skilful  workmen  3  l^e  also,  to  eijip^ugrf^e 
the  undertaking,  advanced  a  veiry  conaider^tble  sum  of  bW 
own  fortune,  and  by  his  perseverance  established  the  most 
important  manufacture  that  Ireland  ever  possessed. 

The  filamentous  parts  of  different  vegetables  have  been 
employed  in  different  countries,  for  the  same  meehai^c  u/ses 
as  hemp  and  flax  among  us.  In  Madfigascar  different  kin^ 
of  cloth  are  prepared  from  the  filaments  of  the  Wk  pf 
certain  trees,  boiled  in  strpqg  ley«  and  soipe  of  these  cloths 
are  very  fine,  and  approach  to  the  softness  of  silk  i  the  stalks 
of  nettles  are  sometimes  used  fqt  like  puiposes,  evjsn  4n 
France.  In  the  Transactions  of  the  Sw^is)i  ^c^em^  for 
17^«  we  havem  account  of  a  strong  kind  of  cloth  t^ii^ 
made  of  hop  sieilis. 

LITANY.  In  the  first  ages  of  tbe  churdi  the  litany  was 
only  used  upon  occasion  of  solemn  processions,  wbep  iJM 
people  walking  barefoot  made  the  responses  with  great 
devotion;  but  Jt>y  the  Couueil  of  Toledo  tbf  litany  was 
directed  to  be  used  ^vi^y  month  throughout  the  yc^^  ^p^ 
afterwards  upon  every  Wedne^ay  and  JPriday,  to  wM9Jfci  pjyr 
rubric  has  added  Sundjij. 

;^Qre  the  last  neview  of  the  Common  ?.m^^r  ip  16(|1  the 
litany  was  a  4ia^inct  aery  ice  by  itself,  and  yi?ed  gopie  tipae 
after  th^  morning  prayer  wi^  over. 

JilTHOGjaLAPHY.    r$f^  JEngr(tvi9g'^ 

LITHOTOMY.  The  art  of  cutting  for  th|B  st^pc  ,i#  a^ 
ancient  as  iJie  time  of  llipppcrat^. 

I^nrpR.  TJiis  kind  of  cmmg^,  si^pijjajp.jp  the  Asiati<^ 
Paienqueen,  was  common  to  the  Jlpina^s  under  the  name  of 
Lectica.  Tbpugh  no  mention  is  mfwle  of  it  in  our  history  as 
being  carried  >y  men,  yet  hpr?e  ^tti^r?  for  the  cpnveyriiencf  of 
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timTeDiog  were  ftequent  during  the  Norman  period^  and  even 
so  late  as  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 

LITURGY.     (See  Common  Prayer.) 

LIVERIES  for  servants  and  dependents  are  first  noticed 
under  the  Roman  Emperors.  The  ro^ral  liveries  of  England 
were  under  the  Plantagenets^  white  and  red— the  house  of 
Lancaster^  white  and  blue— of  York,  murrey  and  blue— of 
Tudor^  white  and  green— of  the  Stuarts,  yeUow  and  red — 
and  of  Hanover,  scarlet  and  blue 

Formerly  the  Barons,  with  the  view  of  implicating  their 
dependents  in  their  quarrels,  made  them  assume  a  kind  of 
livery,  but  this  was  prohibited  by  Richard  II. 

LOGARTTHMS.  A  series  of  artificial  numbers,  invente4 
by  John  Napier,  Baron  of  Murchiston,  in  Scotland,  in  1616. 

LONGEVITY.  Immediately  after  the  creation,  when  the 
world  was  to  be  peopled  by  one  man  and  woman,  the  ordinary 
period  of  life  was  nine  hundred  years  and  upwards,  but  none 
of  the  Patriarchs  after  the  Flood,  except  Shem,  readied  the 
age  of  five  hundred  years.  In  the  second  generation,  none 
exceeded  two  hundred  and  forty  3  and  in  tlie  third  generation^ 
two  hundred  years.  As  population  increased,  longevity  be- 
came more  rare,  and  at  length  seventy  or  eighty  years  was 
considered  as  the  probable  duration  of  human  life,  and  to  Hiis 
extent  it  has  generally  been  estimated  from  the  time  of  Moses 
to  the  present  day. 

There  are  however  many  instances  in  modem  times  of 
people  living  to  an  extraordinary  gpneat  age.  Abstinence  has 
been  found  extremely  beneficial  in  prolon^ng  life— 4he  noble 
Venetian,  Comero,  who  was  in  so  delicate  a  state  of  health 
at  the  age  of  forty  that  his  life  was  despaired  of,  recovered> 
and  lived  to  near  100,  by  the  mere  effect  of  abstinence  5  and 
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the  primitiTe  cbristians  of  the  East,  who  retired  from  the 
persecutions  of  the  Romans  into  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and 
Egypt,  are  repi^sented  as  being  healthful  and  cheerful,  with, 
as  Cassian  informs,  only  bread  and  water  for  the!r  food. 
With  this  frngal  fare  St.  Anthony  reached  the  age  of  105 
years ;  James  the  Hermit,  104  /  Arsenus,  the  tutbr  of  the 
Emperor  Arcadius,  120;  St.  Epethonius,  115;  Simeon  the 
Stylote,  112;  and  Renauld,  120.  Others  by  temperance 
and  labour  have  in  our  own  and  other  countries,  arrived  at  a 
still  greater  ag^,  and  even  to  exceed  that  of  Terah  in  the 
third  generation  after  the  flood,  as  the  following  list  of  per* 
sons  of  110  years  of  age  and  upwards,  will  testify. 


NAMBS. 

John  Stewart 
Thomas  Warden, 
Elizabeth  Williams, 
John  Noith, 
Thomas  Robinson 
Ann  Pickup, 
James  Congham, 
James  Beaty, 
JainiB  Healy, 

James  Sager, 
Ann  Harris, 
Mary  Harris, 
Ann  Taylor, 
Isabella  Sharpe^ 


AGE.  REliABKS. 

1 1 1  of  Aberfeldie,  Perthshi  re,  die<l  1 804. 
Ill  Epping. 
Ill  Devon. 
Ill  Yorkshire. 
Ill  Newcastle. 

111  Lancashire. 

112  Mayo.  ^ 
112  Meath. 

112  Cheshue,  Middlewich,  died  March, 
1781 . 

112  Lancashire,  1668.   Phil.  Trans.Ul. 
lis  Cornwall. 

113  Falmouth. 

114  Worcester. 


114  Gateshead. 
Robert Blakeney,Esq.ll4  Armagh. 
Patrick  Ryan,  115  Lisbury^  Northumberland. 

James  Ramsey,  115  C!ollercoated; 

A  Firench  Soldier,       1 15  Living.     Gent  Mag.  Sep.  1822. 
Belinda  Crawford,      115  Galway. 
Charles  Haveram,       115  Ireland. 
Elizabeth  Burnet,       116  Ireland. 
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MAMJM. 

WUliam  Rutbven^ 
John  Wilson, 
Elizabeth  Freer, 
Alice,  a  slave  girl, 
Coroelitts  Madigan, 
Mrs.  Sands, 
William  Fostell, 

Francb  Bons, 
A  poor  woman, 
Robert  Farre, 


Mrs.  Bowles, 
Margaret  Sect,  , 

JohnJPfice, 
Martha  Hannah, 

Robt ;  MoDjIigOIQ^, 

John  Beyles, 


John  Scrimshaw, 
Mary  Innes, 
Aiary  Yates, 
Mary  Meigham, 
David  Cameron, 
John  de  la  Samol, 
Geoi)KeKlng, 
John  Taylor, 
William  Beattie, 
William  Watson, 


AGK.  BBIUaK*. 

no  Scotland. 

116  Suffolk. 

\16  Wigston  Foor  House. 

116  Fennsylvania. 

117  Clare. 

1520  Staffordshire.     FuUer's  Worthies. 

1^  France.     Bac(ms  Hut. 

191  I>ruii]yg;erlin. 

121  France.  ^ 

193  l^elfast. 

194  Salop.    His  father  died  at  the  age 

of  109,  and  his  graadfother  1 13  > 
his  great-grandfether  was  the  ce- 
lebrated Thomas  Farre,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  159. 

194  April,  1719. 

195  See  her  tombstone,  Dalkeith,  Scot- 

land. 

195  Worcester.  D<i%^<^.  March  1774. 

196  Ireland 

196  Yorkshire.  ^ 

196  Northampton,  April  17O6.    ^ee  In- 

scription in  the  portico  of  All 
Saints. 

197  Dec.  6,  1711. 

197  GlasnakeUy  Sky. 

198  Shropshire. 

199  DofiQUgbmQi^e. 
130  179«f. 

130  176Cf. 
130  1766. 
130  1767. 
130  1774. 
130.  1778. 
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Names.  age.  remarks. 

Uobert  Macbridge,  130  1760. 
^Vllllam  Ellis,  ISO  Liverpool,  Aug.  \6, 17HO. 

Filcnbeth  Taylor,  131  1764. 
Elizabeth  Merchant,  1 33  1 76 1 . 
Rtchbrd  Lloyd,         133  Lynchei  Guide  io  Health. 


Sirs.  Keith, 
Francis  Agtm,' 
James  Brockey, 

Catharine  Lope2, 
James  Harrison, 
Evan  Williams, 
James  Shele, 
Catharine  Noon, 
Margaret  Forster, 

John  Mount, 


134  177^. 
134  1777. 

l34  Devonshire ;    living   1777.      Daily 
Adv.  Nov.  18. 

134  Kingston,  Jamftica,  1806. 

135  1744. 

135  Carmarthen  Work-hoase,  1789. 

136  1769. 
136  1768. 

136  Cumberland;   living  in  1771>  and 
her  daughter  aged  104. 

136  ScotlRnd,  1776.    Morning  Pmt,  Feb. 

^th. 

137  1772.  • 
137  1793. 
137  Fulg98us,  Lib.  Vm. 


John  Richardson, 

—  Robertson, 
Ludte  Ttlltullfl, 
William  Sharpley,    138  1757. 
John  Mtusdonough,  138  1768. 

—  Fairbrother,        138  1770. 
Mrs.  Clumb,  138  17^2. 

Margaret  Patten,      138  Lynche'9  Guide  to  Health. 

Thomas  Dobson,       139  1766. 

Dumitnr  Raduly,      140  TrMSylvanai,  1782.  Gen.  Gazetteer. 

Galen,  the  Physfd)eiik,140  P^g^os. 

Michael  Lawrence,  140  Buchanans  Hist,  of  Scotland. 

William  Leyland,     140  1752. 

Countess  of  Desmond  140  Ireland.     Rawleigh*s  Hist. 

A.  Goldsmith,  140  Daily  Ado.  Jttkie  S4, 1776. 

James  Sands,  140  Staffbidsfahre.  JRiUer*>  W&rihiesi  hi« 
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Pulo  Timao, 


wife  diecl  at  the  age  of  ISO. 

140  A  Suigeon  at  the  village  of  Vandei^ 
moat,  10  Lorrain  ^  the  day  before 
his  death  he  performed^  with  a 
steady  hand,  and  with  profos* 
sionai  dexterity,  the  operation  of 
cutting  for  the  Cancer.  ParU 
Paper,  Oct.  «.=>,  18«5. 

141  Trionia/May  SO,  17|^. 

142  Charlestown,  South  Carolina.  Gen. 

Gazetteer, 
Swarling,  a  monk,     149  1773. 
Countessof £cclistonl43  Ireland.    Fullers  WortlAn. 
Charles  M.  Finday,  143  1773. 
John  Effingham,       144  1757- 
Evan  Williams,         145  1782. 
Col.  Thos.  Winslow,  146  Ireland,  Aug.  36,  1766. 
Chris. Drakenburgh,  146  Norway.    Ann.  Reg,  1770. 


Simon  Sack, 
Abraham 


StDadd, 
William  Mead, 
Album  Marc, 
Francis  Consist, 
Titus  Fullonius, 
Thomas  Newman, 
James  Bowles, 

Thomas  Farre, 


Thomas  Danme, 

A  Polish  Peasant, 

Joseph  Surrmgton,  160  1796. 

William  Edwards,    168  1668. 


146  Cornwall    Rapins  England. 

148  1652. 

150  Ethiofna.     HakewelVi  Appen^. 

150  Yorkshire,  Jan.    1768. 

150  Bononia.     Fulgonu,  lib.  VUI. 

152  1542. 

152  Warwickshire,  EJllingsworth,  Aug« 
15, 1656 

152  Shropshire,  Nov.  16,  1635.  PhU. 
Trans,;  at  the  age  of  120  he 
married  his  second  wife  and  had. 
a  son  by  her. 

154  1648. 
157  1702. 
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Name  unknown^       168  The.last  annual  obituary  pubHahacl. 

at  Petenbui^h  records  the  death 
of  this  person,  who  resided  near 
Folatsky  on  the  frontier  of  Livo- 
nia. He  had  seen  seven  sove- 
re^s  on  the  throne  of  Russia ; 
and  remembered  the  death  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  :  he  had  been 
a  soldier  in  the  thirty  years*  war ; 
and  at  the  battle  of  Pnltowa  in 
1709  he  was  fifty-one  years  of 
age ;  at  the  age  of  ninety-three 
he  married  his  third  wife^  with 
whom  he  lived  fifty  years. 

The  two  youngest  sons  of  this 
marriage  were  eighty-six  and 
sixty-two,  respectively,  in  the 
year  1796;  the  eldest  of  his 
other  sons  in  the  same  year  wer6 
ninety -five  and  ninety-two«  re- 
spectively. The  entire  ftunily  of 
this  patriarch  comprises  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  descen- 
dants, who  all  lived  together  in 
the  village  of  Polytykii,  which 
the  Empress  Catherine  the  Seccmd 
caused  to  be  built  for  them^ 
granting  at  the  same  time  a  bcni- 
siderable  tract  of  land  fer  theit* 
support.  In  the  one  hundred 
and  sixty-third  year  of  his  BJge, 
this  modem  Nestor  was  hi  the 
enjoyment  of  the  most  robiiH 
health.  TUmct  Newspaper,  Bte, 
90>  loSo. 
3b 


UmmfJmAbm,  109  Yorkifaire;  he  wit  bora  twdftf 

yeart  before  the  batUe  of  Flodden 

Fkld,  which  he  pefffrcUy  remem- 

beied,  and  died  at  EUerton-upon- 

Swale,  December  8,  1670.     Phil, 

Tram.,  Gemi.  Mag.  1899. 
Louiae  Tnixoj  a  slave,  175  Tuooman,  South  America,  living 

in   1780.      See  Lomkm    Chron. 

Oct.  5. 

A  Muktta  Bian,  180  North  America ;  died  in  Frede- 

rick-town,  1797* 

Ctzartan  Petrarch,        185  Mentioned  in  a  letter  firom  Hamel 

Brenik,  the  Dutch  Envoy  at 
Vienna,  to  the  States-Grcneral, 
dated  Jan.  29, 1794. 

Thomaa  Cani,  907  London.  According  to  the  Parish 

Register  of  St.  Leonard,  Shore- 
ditch^  died  98th  Jan.  1588.  See 
County  ChnmUU,  Dec.  IS,  1791. 

LONGITUDE.  It  may  be  necessary  to  premise  that  in 
taking  the  longitude  of  a  place,  there  must  be  a  certain  known 
position  or  meridian  to  which  the  place  of  observation  refers, 
and  which  most  have  been  ascertained  by  the  same  course  of 
ealeuUUwn — thb  is  effected  either  by  the  observations  being 
BMde  on  the  same  day  at  both  places,  marking  the  difference 
te  time,  or  by  a  reference  to  an  astronomical  Ephemis,  in 
wUdi  the  celestial  phenomena  are  calculated  for  a  known 
meridian,  and  the  difference  in  time  of  the  observation  of  the 
•ame  phenomena  in  a  distant  part  of  the  globe,  gives  the 
longitude  in  hours  and  minutes,  being  to  the  east  of  the 
known  meridian,  if  occurring  sooner  than  the  time  there 
mentioned^  and  to  the  west,  if  later. 

Hence  we  may  infer  that^  although,  as  already  noticed,  the 
ancients  had  a  very  accurate  method  of   determining  the 
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kliUufte  of  Bmj  place  om  the  esrih  \jj  oMans  of  tiw^nMliolr^ 
Ihoy  liad  ao  »o4e  of  asccrtaioiiig  thair  loagkiiiB  hj  adaatial 
obaarvadooa,  aa  wa  rfsad  of  no  Bfihcneritaa  ia  thaaa  dwfMp 
nor  had  tbay  iodaed  tka  saquiata  inatruaaeiiia  for  Ihat  pot* 
pasa^  aod  tlKrcioie  wiare  fadaeed  to  tba  iBOM  «i»pie  expadi^ 
of  advieaaufaoQaat^  whieli,  wiihoii^  Ilia  aanalaaae  af  a  aamr 
f«aa»  moat  have  baea  faailf  in  tha  cxHeatias  .acli^pisea  of  Iha 
Hm  and  moon  ware  indaad  veeorded  at  a  very  tmlty  pisdods 
and  TMet  is  evea  aabl  to  bava  pifedicted  ihmm ;  bat  it  la 
«bsard  to  foppoea  thai  tha  aacieatB  were  capabia  of  deducing 
the  loagituda  by  this  aoaihod.  Tbecoaals  of  tha  McditaraK 
neao,  which  might  be  pvesamed  aa  well  knowa  to  the 
Romaiia>  were  very  ioaoearataiy  described  by  than:  tha 
difference  of  longitude  between  Alexandria  ad  laauiB*  tha 
present  Scandaroon,  and  Gibraltar,  aooordiog  to  Rolemy^ 
being  sixty-two  degrees,  whereas  the  real  difference  is  onl|r 
zh(mi  forty-one  and  a- half,  making  a  geographkal  error  in 
that  diatanee  oi  about  twelve  hnodrsd  miles. 

In  the  aisteenth  oentiiry  the  edipses  of  the  sun  and  moo* 
were  strongly  veaommeflded,  as  a  aaeans  of  disoovcrl^g  the 
jy»i^itude$  and  k  waa  by  a  lunur  eclipse  that  M.  de  Pataak 
in  fc63&  ascttttoined  the  difference  of  longitude  beiwean  Maiw 
seUHn.  nad  Ale^N>  to  be  only  thirty  instead  of  larty'-fiare 
d^rees :  the  ablest  astronomers  however  soon  found  thai  nd 
dear^deductkm  could  be  made  of  the  laagiiode  of  any  one 
place  to  any  sofficieot  dsgree  of  eaaetnosa  by  these  ecUpsa^. 
which  are  frequently  obacnred  at  the  tkne  of  obsnh^idiaitt 
neither  did  Uiey  happen  sofiicleally  often  to  be  of  aajr  0^ea^ 
utility— 4ienoe  several  eminent  eateonomcss,  aaioog  ^vlnnn 
was  RkciokiS:^  whp  bad  ooUeeted  the  obtfervniinnaof  /fto  kaa 
than  fifty-six  ealipses  of  the  sun  and  toooo,  betwcinl  the  yearn 
1560  and  1658,  gave  up  the  eomction  eif  geogia^  hf  th^ 
application  of  ecllpsea  of  the  son  and  moon  nlona^aa  Afoilft*- 
lass  and  desperate  wHiertaking :  at  lengUi>  about  the  middler 
of  the  seventeenth  century^  John  J^aasdnid  Caiaini,  Piofessor 


of  AttroQonj  At  BokigiMt>  tuggcsted  the  expedient  of  hevkii^ 
veeomrte  to  the  iBcUptei  of  JupUer'i  iaUlUtet  (which  had  been 
discorered  by  GalHleo  in  1610)  for  the  purpose  of  Bsoertaining 
the  longitude^  and  he  tlierefore  with  much  labour  settled  with 
accoracj  their  periodic  revokitionsy  which  he  published  in 
1666,  and  in  the  years  1671  and  1673  had  an  opportunity  of 
af^lying  his  theory  to  the  rectifying  of  geography^  in  cott« 
junction  with  M.  Picard,  who  at  the  obserratory  of  Tycho 
Brahe  at  Uranibuigh  took  the  exact  times  of  two  immersions 
and  three  emersions  of  the  first  satellite  of  Jupiter,  which 
were  afterwards  compared  with  the  same  phenomena  as 
pbsenred  by  M.  Cassini  at  the  obsenratory  at  Far'a.  This 
first  experiment  gave  at  once  the  difierence  of  longitude 
in-  the  clearest  manner^  and  likewise  afforded  the  certain 
prospect  of  rectifying  the  whole  extent  of  geography  as  to 
longitude,  upon  principles  that  were  self-evident,  and  not 
liable  to  any  i^iistake  whatever  :  in  consequence  of  this  suc- 
cess M.  Picard  and  M.  de  la  Hire  were  immediately  employed 
in  correcting  the  map  of  France,  in  doing  which'  they  were 
obliged  to  contract  it  every  where  within  less  boundaries  than 
it  was  supposed/ according  to  their  former  maps,  to  have 
occupied,  insomuch  that  Louis  XIV.  jocosely  observed  that 
he  found  by  their  journey  he  had  suffered  a  loss  of  half  his 
kingdom. 

However  accurately  the  longitude  of  places  might  be 
taken  by  these  means  on  land,  the  motion  of  a  vessel  ren- 
dered them  impracticable  at  tea,  and  the  earty  navigators  hfid 
no  means  of  estimating  their  longitude  but  by  the  eompated 
|mn  of  the  ship,  ascertained  by  a  log  line,  first  used  in  157t>; 
and  the  dangers  they  incurred  by  this  inaccurate  naethod 
were  sufficient  to  convince  e%'ery  enlightened  Government*, 
particularly  of  maritime  states,  of  the  importance  of  encoh* 
raging,  tothe  utmost  effort  of  human  ingenuity,  what  could 
be.  directed  to  the  improvement  of  this  defective  state  of 
navigation,  and  it  became  the  general  opinion  of  astronomeiii 
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that  the  moon's  motion  was  the  most  promising  phenoi^enon 
to  select ;  though  long  after  the  idea  was  suggested,  neither 
lunar  tables  nor  instruments  were  sufiicienily  exact^to  render 
any  method  founded  on  this  theory  practically  useful. 

The  first  person  who  suggested  a  mode  of  discovering  the 
longitude  from  observing  tlie  distance  between  the  moon  and 
some  star  or  the  sun,  was  John  Werner  of  Nuremberg,  who 
printed  his  annotations  on  the  first  book  of  Ptolemy's  €reo- 
graphy  in  1514,  and  his  plan  was  recommended  by  Gemma 
Frisius  in  1530|  Kepler  in  1630;  and  more  particularly  by 
John  Morin,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  in  Paris,  in  1635,  who 
reduced  the  theory  to  practice,  and  procured  from  Cardinal 
Mazarine  a  pension  of  two  thousand  livres  :  those  however 
who  attempted  to  practise  his  method,  had  to  struggle  with 
great  difficulties ;  and  the  requisite  calculations  were  so 
formidable  that  none  but  astronomers,  or  at  least  very  able 
calculators,  could  possibly  attempt  them  :  at  length,  from 
the  very  considerable  improvements  made  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  in  the  theory  of  the  moon,  in  which  he  was  followed 
by  Euler,  H alley,  and  others,  a  set  of  lunar  tables  were  cal- 
culated by  Mayer  in  1760,  which,  in  connection  with  the 
improved  state  of  mathematical  instruments,  has  so  greatly 
facilitated  the  operation,  that  it  has  now  become  the  general 
and  most  correct  method  of  ascertaining  the  longitude  at  sea ; 
and  calculations  which  could  not  be  performed  by  the  most 
expert  mathematicians  in  less  than  four  hours,  can  now  be 
effected  in  ten  minutes. 

Clocks  were  applied  to  the  purposes  of  astronomy  so  early 
as  1484,  and  the  first  person  who  proposed  to  ascertain  the 
relative  longitude  of  any  place  or  ship  at  sea,  by  means  of  an 
horological  machine  for  indicating  the  time  of  the  first 
nieridian,  was  Gemma  Frisius,  about  the  year  1530. 

This  method  was  also  described  and  recommended  in 
Carpenter's  Geography,  published  in  1635 ;  but  the  imperfect 
state  of  horological  machines  at  that  time,  prevented  his 
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9ccoui|>li»biiig  ilae  de«iga  i  the  idea»  UowercTj  oooe  Mi^eBtadr 
was  ¥«laablej  and  •tiinolaled  kigeaioiu  mecbaobts  in  timw 
MiccMdu^*  to  attempl  the  aocompUahment  of  an  ol^ect  of 
such  national  iui|iortance.  Tlie  cUsooveiy  of  the  isociironisni. 
of  Iho  pendttlam  tarned  the  minds  of  ingenious  mei^  to  the 
iaaimwettent  of  clocks  :  qdU  we  find  thai  Lord  Kiocardine 
trind  a  marine  pendulum  clocks  constructed  by  Dr.  Uook«  i« 
tha  year  1669 1  and  thai  Christian  Uuygens^  the  celebcaiod 
JDiatch  mathematician  and  mechanidan«  contrived  a  tima 
keeper^  actuated  by  a  spring,  aqd  regulated  by  a  pendulum^ 
wkich  was  tried  at  sea  by  Mi^r  Holmes,  iu  the  year  166#» 
and  spoken  of  by  liim  in  iavourable  terms. 

The  pendulum,  however,  was  npt  only  unsteady  in  its 
action  during  the  tossing  of  %  ship,  but  subject  to  a  variatioii 
in  its  length  by  change  of  temperature,  and  therefore  the 
balance  which  had  preceded  thependuhim  was  again  resorted 
to«asa  regulator  of  portable  time-keepers  j  and  though  it 
was  found  incompetent  to  its  office  in  a  detached  state,  yet  by 
the  aki  of  a  sknder  spring  to  quicken  and  regulate  its  vibra- 
tioQSy  U  has  ultimately  turned  out  to  be  of  ^niiiep^  uti|ityr 
The  intiodaciiofi  of  this  spring,  wkidi  is  also  called  the  pen^ 
dulum  sprii^i  ^Bpm  its  possessing  the  isochronal  pif»pcrty  of 
the  pendulum,  is  attributed  by  F.  Berthond  to  Hooka,  who 
applied  it  firat  in  a  straight  form,  whifch  Uuygens  soon 
afterwards  changed  to  a  spiral  form,  as  being  more  fiivou^ 
raMe  to  iaoehfoniaiD-  In  the  year  IJGi,  Harrison  oonside*' 
rably  improved  upon  this  balance  or  pendulum  spring,  by 
fiMrmiag  i^  of  different  metak^  wliich  by  opposing  eaeh  other, 
ehedfied  the  alteration  in  its  powers^  which  would  otherwisa' 
arias  from  the  change  of  climate,  and  thns  Qrst  established  a 
f^^lar  horological  machine  oi  such  perfection,  as  to  detsr^ 
mine  the  d^creaee  of  the  longiMides  of  pteces  with  gpeea^ 
accuiacy.  and  lor  which  i^  received  iba  parliamentary  reward 
of  iBlOgOOO.  Since  his  time  many  other  impcovements  ha¥f 
been  effected  in  time-keepers  by  Arnold.  Mudge.  Brockbank^ 
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Xaniahaw  and  others  3  odcI  chronometers  are  now  brought  10 
tiiftt  perfectioD^  that  they  we  generally  resorted  to  both  al 
sea  and  land,  as  the  readiest  method  of  atcertainiog^  the 
longitude^  by  comparing  the  ap|iarent  tiine  of  the  place,  as 
^discovered  by  ihe  mean  of  a  series  of  obtcnrations  of  the 
sun'a  altitude,  with  the  mean  of  the  times  indicated  by  the 
<cliionomater,  reduced  to  apparent  time:  the  «lifferenoe 
(regard  i>eing  had  to  the  daily  rate  of  going  of  the  chrono-* 
ueter)  gitiag  the  lengitude  of  the  place  of  obeervatioo. 

The  Spanish  Govermnent.undei'  Pbilip  IlL  in  1696^  fiiit 
iyffsred  a  reward  for  the  best  practical  mode  of  discovering 
the  longitude  at  sea }  and  this  example  was  soon  afterwards 
followed  by  the  States  etf  Hdlland/  but  not  adopted  by  the 
British  Pariiament  till  17H. 

LOOKING-GLASSBS.     (See  Mimm^J 

LORD.  'ITiia  title  of  honour,  accordii^  to  Camden,  is  of 
Saxon  origin,  being  derived  frokn  blqfofd,  afterwards  written 
iqford,  which  literally  signifies  a  bread  giver. 

LOTTERIES.  The  Ronians  in  the  time -of  Augustus 
used  to  entertain  their  friends  with  lotteries  $  the  tickets  being 
all  prizes  were  handed  round  in  a  tase,  gratis*  The  Emperors 
also  indulged  themselves  in  this  amusencient  9  and  we  read  of 
lidoets  entitling  the  holder  to  six  slaves,  and  of  others  beiag 
only  of  the  value  of  inx  flieii. 

The  modern  crysiem  of  r^ing  li  fhnd  by  means  of  a'lottery 
had  its  rise  in  Italy,  ib  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  adopted 
by  the  French^  in  1639.  The  flifit  public  lottery  in  England 
was  raised  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  t&e  roadsteads  and 
harbours  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  drtwa  at  the  west  door 
of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  on  the  llth  of  JuBe>  1569,  the  ticketflr 
being  two  shillings  eadi  atod  no  blaaka.  The  foUoWiog  is  a 
eopy  af  the  lottery  sdieme  :--*-**  A  proposal  for  a  ver}r  rieh 
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lotterj  without  any  bknlu^  oontaining  a  great  number  of 
good  prizes^  as  well  of  ready  money  as  of  plate  and  certain 
sorts  of  merchandize,  haring  been  valued  and  prized  by 
commandment  of  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty's 
order,  to  the  intent  that  such  commodities  as  may  chance  to 
arise  thereof^  after  the  chaiges  lx>me,  may  be  converted  to- 
wanls  the  reparation  of  the  havens  and  strength  of  the 
realm,  and  towards  such  other  further  good  works;  the 
number  of  lots  shall  be  40,000  and  no  more,  and  every  lot 
shall  be  the  sum  of  ten  shilliogs  sterling  and  no  more,  to  be 
filled  by  the  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew.  The  shew  of  prizes 
are  to  be  seen  in  Cheapside,  at  the  sign  of  the  Queen's  Arms, 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Drick,  goldsmith,  servant  lo  the  Queen ; 
printed  by  Henry  Bynneman,  1507-*'  The  next  lottery  was 
in  1612,  from  which  period  they  have  been  frequently  intro- 
duced as  a  means  of  increasing  the  revenue ;  they  were,  how- 
ever, suppressed  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  as  injurious  to 
the  morals  of  her  subjects ;  and  this  idea  having  been  lately 
adopted  by  our  Parliament,  a  law  to  prohilHt  the  continuance 
of  them  was  passed  in  1826, 

LUES  VENEREA.  This  disorder  was  totally  unknown 
to  the  ancients  ;  and^o  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  we 
have  no  description  of  local  appearances  that  can  be  mistaken 
for  it  j  yet  in  the  following  century  it  had  become  so  well 
known  as  to  have  employed  the  pen  of  at  least  a  hundred 
authors.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  disease  waa 
originally  brought  from  Hispaniola  in  the  West  Indies  by 
some  of  the  followers  of  Columbus,  and  made  its  appearance 
in  Europe  in  the  year  1494  at  Barcelona  in  Spain,  when 
it  soOn  spread  through  the  whole  city :  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  attracted  general  attention  till  the  following 
year,  when  it  broke  out  with  great  virulence  in  the  army  of 
Charles  VIII.  of  France,  then  besieging  Naples.  Caradinus 
Gilmus,  in  his  '^  Opusculum  de  Morbo  Gallico"  says,  "  Last 


|rear^  (1496)  a  very  viokot  disease  attacked  great  niupaben  of 
people^  both  in  Italy  and  on  ^e^  other,  side:  of  tl^  moontaiiui^ 
which  the  Italians  call  the  French  disease^  affirming  that  the 
French  introduced  it  into  Italy ;  while  on  the  other  hand> 
the  French  call  it  the  Italian  or  Neapolitan  disease^  because^ 
they  say^  they  were  first  infected  in  Italy,  and  especially  at 
Naples  with  this  cruel  plague  ;  or  because  the  disorder  ap- 
peared  first  in  Italy,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  French 
over  the  mountains.  And  as  this  disease  is  yet  unknown  to 
the  modems,  and  there  have  been,  and  still  subsist  great 
debates  about  it  among  physicians,  I  have  therefore  deter- 
mined to  write  something  concerning  it/* 

The  practitioners  of  that  period  were  indeed  astonished  at 
the  novelty  of  the  malady,  and  finding  from  experience,  that 
the  medicines  usually  given  in  analogous  cases,  proved  inef* 
fectual,  were  at  a  loss  what  method  to  pursue,  and  therefore 
resigned  the  complaint  into  the  hands  of  quacks  5  fortunately 
at  length  the  analogical  application  of  mercury,  which  in  the 
form  of  an  ointment  had  been  used  by  the  Arabian  physicians 
for  the  cure  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  was  adopted  By  Beren- 
garius  of  Corpi,  about  the  year  1517>  and  afterwards  mer- 
cury was  recommended  to  be  taken  internally  by  John  de 
Vigo,  in  1550,  and  thus  a  method  of  removing  the  disorder 
was  discovered,  which  has  been  generally  practised  to  the 
present  time. 

LUTE.  According  to  Vincenxo  Galileo,  this  instrument 
was  invented  by  the  English,  at  least  that  the  best  lutes  were 
procured  from  this  country.  Chaucer  notices  it  in  his  Fat" 
doneres  Tale. 

In  Flanders  whilom  was  a  compagnie 
Of  yonge  folk,  that  haunted  on  folic. 
As  hasard,  riot,  stewes  and  tavemes. 
Whereas  with  harpes,  lutes  and  gitemes 
They  dance  and  plaie  at  dis  bothe  day  and  night. 

3  m 
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In  tbe  reign  of  Charlei  playing  on  the  lute  began  to  be 
disuMd,  from  the  supposllien  of  its  occasioning  defM-miiy. 
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Macs.  n»  scepM  of  tike  amait  kkip  M»  tt«onaMi 
«tiiS;  oo  whidli  they  ropp6rlcd  llieiii*elv«i^  kaflerwinlft 
itsramed  theibrmef  ii«hottdirfi«r4iMee,««lwM0eeafia»» 
alfyemptoiyed  Ma  weapaiiof  offenoe)  Ae Mie MiNigAiig  i» 
Agiitoeaiiioii  wm,  Ibr  It  ktig  iii»e»  piMm'fcd%y  the  OheHO- 
MAn^  and  on  ocoasions  of  yi^iMk  n^ktogs  hoMoivd  vMkm^ 
Mfices,  «uid  Introdviced  lit  the  ftetiTe%o«rd$  heootili^  vmm 
H«8  been  tsensldered  ««  mtt  appropiMe  «aMett  of  enihority 
fbv  the  worthy  ftttk^OM  ^  oat  ^ovpoittce  Vt^mm,  ^nrho  ikhk  li 
pfo)^  «tte!i«io«i  tofe«d  l^i^tieoeeMiyto^^MMiiiNM'lo 
«MUdn  Uie  Migoee  of  Offiigfr. 

The  liiiaee  <M6  the  eotMMoa  mfSUtaly  iii«ii|xhi  of  Ite  Gv'- 
mans  3  it  was  brought  into  this  country  by  the  Smwii,  mM 
ieoMhHied  iMder^val^ovb^nodiifeatioMUlIfiM^tiBieoftt 
Villi  It  wifl^tBirs  to  teteMen  Hiepriaiaipa  weijpon  used  %pf 
the  oter^^  %vho  thoagh  aoinpdled  togi«etlMir)pei«oiMdald' 
In  the  defence  of  the  T^aikk,  ware  ptohMled  4y  varioue* 
eaMHmof  the«haNh,1l^om9ifM4n||^9«00#r«a  t<^UieM«N^ 

MACK€ftSL.  The  RoMaiift  ime  y»j  yMfet  aH:  tfdi^ 
fwh)  pthMipfaHy  cftk  aetoatti  of  the  jipMrth  it.  %llhiiita  '^'  ^  'li^ 
noticed  M  doamion  it^  the^tiMttof  £dW«Mttt^ 

MADDER.  This  phnit  is  snppoiOft  %o  be  the  ^RamhOi- 
danon  of  Diotcorides,  and  was  used  by  the  Greeks  as  a  dye^ 
and  Ibr  medioteal  ympoegf  ^  itt  -fWiMHy  of  iofaihKbrMg  the 
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bones  of  fueh  animals  as  fed  upon  it,  and  even  their  wool 
with  a  deep  red^  is  noticed  by  I/emnius  in  his  treatise,  De 
If  iraculis  Occultis  Nature,  written  abont  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  was  discovered  in  thb  country  by 
Belchier,  a  surgeon,  in  1736. 

MAGAZINE.  The  introduction  of  periodical  publications 
may  be  considered  as  forming  an  epocha  in  the  literary  his- 
tory of  a  country ;  a  daily  journal  of  occurrences,  under  the 
titlB  of  Acta  Diumay.  was  al  an  eariy  period  published  by  the 
RoBums,  and  directed  to  be  exliibited  at  the  Forum.  About 
the  oommencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  articles  of  foreign 
nod  domestic  intelligenoe  occasionally  made  their  appear* 
anoe  in  Italy  and  other  countries,  and  towards  the  dose  of  it 
newspapers  were  regulariy  published  in  England :  but  the 
fint  attempt  to  establish  a  journal  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
prtwnottng  the  cultivation  of  literature,  was  undertaken  by 
the  ftench  in  1665,  and  called  the  Journal  de  S^avans,  com- 
pfeheodii^  a  review  of  the  publications  of  the  day,  and  prin- 
cipally intended  for  the  amusement  of  those  who.  were  either 
too  indcdent,  or  bad  not  sufficient  leisure  to  peruse  the  works 
tfaemsdves. 

:  In  the  }'ear  1681,  a  periodical  publication  waa  commeneed 
upon  in  this  country^  vnder  the  title  of  **  The  Monthly 
Bi^corder  of  all  true  occurrences,  both  Foreign  and  Domes«> 
tk,*'  and  to  which  it  appears  to  have  been  wholly  confined 
And  en  the  1st  of  January  173 1>  a  miscdlaneous  pamphlet^ 
containing,  besides  the  usual  political  information,  various 
idrtecbfd  pieces  of  literature,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  was 
frint^  monthly;  leader  the  denomination  of  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  and  bas  been  continue  to  the  present  day.  The 
term  Magazine  was  afterwards  adopted  for  other  publications 
of  a  Minilar  description. 

'•  ■  •   .J 

MAGNESIA^    The  white  magnesia  was  formerly  known 
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8B  the  /'Powder  of  the  Court  of  Falma/'  and  was  sold  in. 
Italy  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  the 
method  of  preparing  it  is  generally  Uiought  to  have  been 
brought  from  Germany  j  and  fW>m  Us  being  considered  as  a, 
sovereign  remedy  for  all '  disorders^  was  k^  a  profound 
secret,  till  the  mystery  was  dissolved  by  Basil  Valentine. 

MAGNET.  The  loadstone  was  known  to  the  ancients 
under  various  names  4  by  some  it  was  called  the  Iiapis 
Heradius,  fix>m  its  being  first  discovered  in  a  dty  of  that 
name,  in  the  country  of  Magnesia,-  (from  which  circumstance 
it  probably  derives  its  present  name  of  magnet) ;  and  by 
Plato  and  Euripides  the  Herculean-stone,  because  from  its 
aUractwe  quality  it  had.  power  even  over  iron,  which  waa 
supposed  to  subdue  every  thing  else. 

We  have  no  hypothesis  that  will  satisfoctorily  account  for 
the  manner  in  which  attraction,  repulsion,  and  the  other 
magnetic  phenomena  are  produced,  nor  can  the  time  when 
the  attractive  property  of  the  magnet  was  first  discovered  be 
ascertained  -,  but  it  appears  from  Plutarch  that  it  was  well 
known  to  the  Egyptians  and  most  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers  ',  and  that  Thales  and  Anaxagoras  were  so  stiuck  vdth 
it  as  to  imagine  that  the  magnet  had  a  soul.  Its  communi- 
catwe  virtue  was  also  known  to  the  ancients,  for  Plato  has 
described  a  chain  of  iron  rings  suspended  by  one  another, 
the  first  of  which  was  sustained  by  the  loadstone }  but  the 
method  of  making  ar^HfieialfMgnets,  by  impregnating  an  iron 
or  steel  bar  with  the  magnetic  virtue,  so  that  it  should  possess 
all  the  properties  of  the  natural  loadstone,  is  a  modem  disco- 
very, and  was  only  reduced  to  any  d^ee  of  perfection  by 
Dr.  Gowin  Knight,  in  1774.  The  d^ecHoe  power  of  the 
magnet,  so  important  ip  navigation,  whereby  it  disposes 
its  poles  along  the  meridian  of  every  place,  and  occask>ns 
needles  and  pieces  oi  iron  touched  with  it  to  point  nearly 
north  and  south,  though  probably  known  at  a  remote  period. 
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oaDiibt  be  traced  further  back  than  the  twdflh  century.    CSee 
Compass./ 

•  The  singular  properties  of  the  loadstone  led  to  the  suppo* 
Bition  of  its  being  endowed  with  extraordinary  ikiedicinal 
virtues.  Galen  recoiumended  its  being  taken  inwardly  as  aa 
aperient ;  and  plasters  were  made  of  it^  which  were  said  io 
extract  i'-on,  and  even  a  knife  from  the  human  body  -,  the 
chemists  also  declared  that  it  yielded  an  oil  of  wondeiful 
eflicacy  in  innumerable  disorders.  Attius^  who  lived  in  thm 
commencement  of  the  sixth  century^  asserts  that  by  merely 
holding  the  magnet  in  the  hand  it  would  drive  away  the 
gout  j  Marcdlus,  in  the  fifteenth  century^  that  it  would  cure 
the  tooth-ache  $  Wccker^  in  the  sixteenth^  the  head*ach^  ih 
which  he  is  supported  by  Porta  and  Kircher,  and  in  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  magnetic  ear-piGka 
and  tooth- picks  were  in  great  estimation  |  so  late  as  17S4, 
Atiimal  Magnetism  fwkich  see)  was  In  great  repute )  and  in 
1798  the  application  of  metallki  tractors  was  a  certiun  cure 
fat  all  nervous  aHections  and  other  diseases. 

MAHOGANY.  This  wood  was  brought  into  £nglanit 
firom  America^  about  the  year  1695,  by  Ca))t.  Gibbons,  liie 
brother  of  Dr.  Gibbons,  a  celebrated  physician  wto  resided  itt 
King-street,  Covent  garden.  At  first  it  was  otdy  ilscsi  as 
btilast,  bdng  on  account  of  its  hardness  rejected  by  IfeMS  etr- 
pehters  as  injurious  to  their  tools.  Mrs.  Gibbons,  however, 
prevailed  on  Woollaston,  an  upboktcfi^,  to  make  for  hct  k 
candle-box  of  this  wood,  the  grain  of  which  when  finished^ 
appeared  to  such  advantage,  that  it  led  to  an  order  for  a  bureau 
of  the  same  material,  and  this  was  so  greatly  admired  as  to 
become  the  subjtet  of  general  conversation.  The  Duchess  tof 
Rndcingham  having  procured  some  of  the  Wood  from  Gib« 
bons,  employed  Woollaston  in  making  various  articles  of  fitr<*> 
nittt^  fdr  her,  and  thus  introduced  it  into  the  houses  of  mmst 
4iobility  and  gentry. 
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MAJESTY.  The  title  of  Majesty  was  considered  origi- 
naUy  as  solely  applicable  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Roman 
Republic^  but  the  power  afterwards  passing  into  the  hands 
nf  a  single  person,  the  a[^ieUatlon  of  Mi^ty  was  transferred 
to  the  Emperor  and  the  imperial  family.  Pasquier  observes, 
Ihat  this  title  was  not  commonly  assumed  by  our  Kings  till 
(he  time  of  Henry  II. 

MAIL.  The  present  system  of  mail  coaches  was  esta- 
bUahed  by  John  Palmer,  Esq.  in  1785,  previous  to  which 
letters  were  conveyed  from  the  Metropolis  to  distant  parts  of 
the  country  by  carts  with  a  single  horse  to  each,  or  by  boys 
en  horseback,  in  consequence  of  which  many  robberies  were 
commilited,  and  delay  in  the  transmission  of  letters  occurred. 

{S€9  POBt.J 

MALT.  The  method  of  converting  corn  Into  malt  by 
the  process  of  germination  and  drying,  was  practised  by  the 
Egyptians  and  Gauls,  in  ihe  manufacture  of  their  ale.  In 
the  Saxon  timie,  malt  was  made  of  oats  and  wheat  as  well 
as  of  barley;  but  the  former  is  not  noticed  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  it  was  fbrbidden 
to  be  made  from  wheat  in  1315. 

MANGANESE.  This  substanee  has  been  long  employed 
in  the  puriiyii^  of  glass,  and  was  called  glass  makers*  soap, 
or  black  magnesia.  Bergman » in  1774,  first  discovered  that 
It  was  a  distinct  metal,  and  his  pupil  Ghen,  by  chemical 
processes,  was  enabled  to  extract  the  metal  from  the  bajtive 
oxyde  of  nnanganese  in  its  pure  slate. 

MAP.  Eustathius  relates,  that  Sesostris,  Kkig  of  Bgfpi, 
having  over-run  great  part  of  Asia  and  AMsa,  recorded  his 
nsardits  in  maps,  and  gave  copies  of  them  to  the  Egyptians 
and  SeythiaNS.    Josepkus  also  infbrms  us,  that  the  men  who 
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were  oooiiiMtiidcd  by  Jonhua  to  mcM  nre  the  Land  of  Pnuttbe^ 
w«re  accompanied  by  peoj^  skilled  in  geometry :  but  we 
have  no  regular  mention  of  a  map  before  that  noticed  by 
Herodotuf ,  as  having  been  constructed  by  Aristagorns  of 
MiletuSj  on  brass  or  copper^  and  intended  to  exhibit  the  route 
through  those  countries  which  were  tmversed  by  Cleomenes^ 
King  of  Sparta^  for  the  purpose  df  attacking  the  Persian 
empire,  and  of  restoring  the  lonians  to  their  liberty :  and 
that  maps  were  wdl  known  to  the  Athenians  in  the  time  of 
Socrates  appears  from  the  circumstance  of  his  tauntingly 
requesting  Aldbiades,  who  was  boasting  of  his  consequence, 
to  point  out  his  territories  in  Attica  on  a  map. 
^    The  Romans  followed  the  examine  of  Alexander  in  iiaving 
regular  surveyors  attached  to  their  armies,  and  the.  generab 
on  the  occasion  of  a  triumph  used  to  exhibit  to  the  people,  a 
laige  painting  or '  map  of  the  countries  they  had  conquered. 
A  regular  survey  of  the  Roman  empire  was  commenced  upon 
by  Zenodoxus  Theodotus  and  Polyclitus,  under  the  consul- 
ship of  Julius  Cflesar  and  Marc  Antony  about  44  B.  C.>  which 
employed  them  twenty-five  years :  but  it  was  not  till  the  time 
of  Ptolemy  Qaudius,  who  flourished  towards  the  middle  of 
the  second  century  that  maps  were  regulated  by  celestial 
observations,  and  the  relative  situation  of  jdaoes  described  by 
their  difference  of  latitude  and  longitude. 

The  surveyors  employed  by  the  Romans  were  generally  of 
the  Alexandrian  school^  for  the  Romans  themselves  seemed  lo 
hold  the  liberal  sciences^  except  that  of  architecture^  in  oon-^ 
tempt,  and  soon  after  the  death  of  Ptolemy,  the  oonnectiQa 
of.  geometry  with  astronomy,  and  the  construction  of  maps 
on  scientific  principles  was  neglected  or  foigotten,  and  so 
remained  till  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
it  was  revived  by  Gerard  Mercator. 

The  oldest  maps  in  existence  are  the  Pentenger  tables. 
We  may  form  some  idea  of  their  accuracy,  from  the  manner 
in  which  a  map  of  the  Holy  Land   was   constraetedby 
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firocardu^  a  monk  of  tlie  middle  agt,  in  whicb  the  city  ot 
AcoA  M  pJaoed  in  Ihe  centre,  becauie  U  wom  thB-bmiknomki 
mad  not  firom  its  being  in  tlw  middk  of  theikMiiitty. 

Anderaoni  informs  tis  that  msfie  and  eharts*  were  inlroduoeA 
into  Bngkuid  about  1489  by  fiartholonmw^  the  brotbet  of 
Christopher  Columbvs^  who  was  detained  for  tome  time  :iii 
England  by*  Henry  VII.,  and  proemmd  •  ■miartgnsnccby 
making  and^sellingof  seadiartSi  whidiwere'tiil  Alien;  enSittly 
unknown^  and  that  in  Ibis  year  he  printed  a/iiap  of  the  world^^ 
and  dedicated  it  to  the  king;  A  map  cf  Bagkind  was  coo* 
structed  by  Lilly  in  IS90 ;  and  m  complete  set  of  mapsi^^of 
the  Counties  of  Englaad  and  Wales  was  engraTsd  by  Qhris* 
topherSaxton  in  1573- 

Werner  was  the  first  who  proposed  to  delineate  the  diffi^ 
rent  stmta  of  a  country  or  its  geognostic  featores  by  diffeieot 
colours  or  signs  on  a  map^ . 


MARBLE.'.  Pliny  informs  us  thA4  he  know^  no 
inorusted  witii  marble  of  greater  antiquilyttba*^  tiie  fialacfirof 
Mausolus,  lung  of  Caria,  described  hy  ^Vitmvkyi :  Crassua  waa 
the  first  Roman  who  embellished  his  house  with  marble> 
about  90  D.  C.>  but  it  soon  afterwards  bieeame  genei^>  «nd 
seteral'palsces  in  the  tiitte  of  Cassitrwereibuilt  of -il.  i 

Diiring  the '  Sasion  period  ^marble  w«#  oecaKlotiaiiy,itttf  >iil' 
the  constroetion  of  fofeiis  imd  al86  fat  coffiirili  ^  Inthe  timeof 
Heriry '  I.  ibit  choir '  of 'CdnleAacr  tatlttdM  wltt^^««ch  with 
marble,  and  the  walls  whidh -separated  thfe^ehoii^' fioM'th^ 
porticos  composed  of  marble  slabs.  In  the  uxteenth  century 
niarUe  win  comOMMi  in  palaces  and  noblemen's  houMflKi' 

Thea^tof  euttf ng<  maiW  wlOir  ihtatiiw  ist>f  g«eat^aiiti«> 
quily ;  Plifty  gii^'M ancount  of  th^  diffiaMlit  l^dd  of'iteAd' 
used  for  c«iltiiig<it>'foi>ltis  thoaiuid-properly>tey0LlMi>  aod^noi' 
the  saw  whiflh-  produces  that  elRM.  ^  Claik  acquaints  ^^MUh 
all  the  cavitlsi'Of  the-  fomovs  jj^sfffaapmiuarry'  were*  ooft'ivfAr* 
the-^fsatest  aketf>  and  shewed  by  Uie  slunr^iMM^of  their* 
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edges,  the  number  and  site  of  all  the  masses  of  Parian  mar« 
ble^  which  had  been  removed  for  the  sculptors  of  ancient 
Greece :  he  adds  that  if  the  stone  had  possessed  the  soft- 
ness  of  potter's  clay,  and  had  been  cut  by  wires,  it  could  not 
have  been  separated  with  greater  nicety,  evenness  and  ac* 
curacy ;  the  most  evident  care  being  every  where  displayed, 
that  there  should  be  no  waste  of  this  precious  material. 

The  ancients  esteemed  thdr  marble  most  which  was  of  one 
colour,  particularly  the  white  of  Faros ;  the  art  of  colouring 
marble  is  therefore  a  modern  invention,  and  Kircher  is  the 
first  who  published  any  thing  concerning  it. 

The  small  round  playing  marbles  were  introduced  into  this 
country  from  Holland,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

MARINES.  According  to  Grose  the  first  regiment  of 
marines  was  formed  from  the  third  regiment  of  foot  in  1684, 
and  the  men  were  clothed  in  yellow  coats,  lined  with  red, 
having  for  their  colours  a  red  cross,  with  rays  of  the  sun 
issuing  from  each  of  its  angles. 

MARKET.  Both  at  Athens  and  Rome  there  were  appro- 
priate places  for  the  sale  of  provisions  on  particular  days,, 
and  people  were  appointed  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  the 
ioodp  and  that  proper  weights  and  measures  were  made  use 
<d,\  The  Anglo-Saxons  had  their  markets  at  the  entrance  of 
the  town,  and  generally  on  a  Saturday. 

MARQUE.  The  origin  of  letters  of  marque  or  reprisal 
IS  thus  stated  : — ^'  In  the  year  1295  a  merchant  of  fiaypnne 
complained  to  Edward  I.,  who  then  held  his  court  in  that 
dty,  of  his  having  been  plundered  by  an  armed;  force  fh>m 
Lisbon  while  he  lay  at  andior  on  the  Port\iguese. coast,, 
although  peace  then  subsisted  between  England  and.Por-. 
tugal :    Edward  therefore  granted  him  letters  of  marque 
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(licentia  mercandi)  against  the  subjects  of  P6rtugal^  and 
particularly  the  people  of  Lisbon^  with  authority  to  seize 
their  persons  and  effects  for  a  period  of  five  years^  or  until  he 
should  have  reimbursed  himself  and  no  longer— hence  the 
granting  of  letters  of  marque  has  frequently  been  the  prelude 
of  a  regular  war." 

MARQUETRY.  The  art  of  enlaying  difibrent  pieces  of 
wood  to  resemble  mosaic  is  of  great  antiquity^  it  was 
introduced  into  Rome  from  the  east^  and  was  carried  to  great 
perfection  by  the  Italians  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Foriaerly 
the  finest  works  of  this  kind  were  only  made  with  black  and 
white  wood^  and  were  then  called  morescoes :  but  John^ 
Abbot  of  Verona^  having  invented  a  method  of  staining  wood 
of  difierent  colours,  introduced  buildings  and  perspective': 
afterwards  a  number  of-  new  woods  being  brought  over  from 
America,  the  art  was  made  capable  of  representing  drawings, 
and  therefore  marquetry  has  been  often  denominated  the  art 
of  painting  in  wood, 

MARQUIS.  This  title  was  first  conferred  as  an  ensign  of 
honour  upon  Robert  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  was  created 
Marquis  of  Dubliu  by  Richard  It  in  1385. 

MARRIAC^E.  We  find  from  the  case  of  Dinah,  men- 
tioned in  Genesb^  that  In  the  earliest  periods  of  the  worlds 
some  civil  or  religious  ceremony  was  deemed  essential  to  an 
honourable  alliance,  when  a  woman  consented  to  leave  her 
fother's  house  for  that  of  a  stranger.  Cecrops,  king  of 
Athens,  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  honourable 
institution  of  marriage  among  the  Greeks.  And  after  the 
Commonwealths  of  Greece  w^e  established,  marriage  was 
much  encouraged  by  their  laws,  though  forbidden  within  cer- 
tain degrees  of  consanguinity. 

Selden  has  proved,  in  his  "  Uxor  Uebraica,"  that  plurality 
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of  wivcf  WM  allowed  .of«  not  only  among  the  Hebrews,  bot 
dim  axQong  all  oth^r  nations^  and  in  all  ages  -,  the  at^mnt 
li^omans,  however,,  being  more  strict  in  their  morals,  never 
practised  it,  though  it  was  not  forbid  among  them ;  and 
Mark  An^>ny  was  the  first  who  took  the  liberty  of  having 
two  wives.  From  that  time  it  became  firequent  in  the 
Empire,  till  the  reigns  of  Honorius  and  Arcadios^  who 
9mt  prohilfited  it  by  an  express  law  in  393;  bvl  this  was 
v^pealed  by  .the  Emperor  Valentinianni.  who  permitted  all  the 
snljects  of  the ,  empire,  if  they  plfased>  to  nsarry  several 
wfy^,,nor  does  it  t^ppfsar  from  the  eodesiasticdi  history  of 
thoe^  times,  that  the  biahops  made  any  oppositioii^  to  this  ^i- 
trpdnction  of  polygamy ;  however,  when  the  Christian  reli- 
gjipn  wpi  more  firmly.  estaUi^^  PPlygamy  became  t(»  be 
uniyerspdiy  condemned,  as  if  it  had  becm.pofiitively  and,ex* 
jpcessJ^y  pfohU^jted  in,  the  Sacred  Writings  j:  and  even  a  second 
m9afti^fi  vx  the  priinitiye  ck^urch  was  accounted  a  species  of 
tf^gamyi  and  there  ^xe  fome.ai^iieot.caiions^whM^fprbid 
ecclesiastics  from  being  present  on  that  o^^asion. 

Dispensations  for  marrii^pes  were  first  granted  by  Grq^ry 
the  QreM»  A.  D.  590. 

The  Ei^lifh^w  (^iMidera^OAarri^ 
as  a  civil  contract;  and  i^  if^.f9^  ^lat  iV>pe  Innocent  III. 
about  the  year  1900,  was  the  first  who  ordained  the  celebra- 
te of  ^,f,i)Qarr^g^.ii]i  t^^  fhifrph.    Ji>  ithe  time  of  the  ^^leat 
rebeQiq^aU^mfur^^  by  the  .Justii|es  of  (he 

.^eace^,  ^, thes^  inan[ii)ges  by  .12  Chiles  II.  wm  ded^ired 
valid :  iparris^,  jare  pow ^pnndpoUy  rc^g;iilated .hj.Bp. ,^ 
passed  86  (3eo,  II :  but  as  this  does  npt  extend  to  Scettoo8« 
fPfiXlj  pf;rfK>9shave  ift^upd  thdr,^y  t^iher  to  be  npurri^  in 
ft  ctaipdestiQe  an4,  irre^polar  manner,  ai^d,  Qretna  Green  beugg 
the  nef^rest  .village  to  the  English  border,  is.iesprted  tQifor 
that  purppse. 

The  publication  of  marriage  by  banns  was  instituted  Iq 
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iwyiarfcgj  Ibai^llift  mmfchwr  of  dhiktoen  may  be 
.  MmiM  9i  leiuil  BH'tmtrim  ^dck  awnringet^hfeppapttrtioii  of 
inateitOilQiayfiS'bdQgapi^ivleai  t9:lkivleea$  tbepvbpor- 
.im'«f  MMffieil  mctt  wtedfo  tornanrled-JVoiDeDiits  tiirae  to 

women. 


ilfASKS  are  jsaM  to^JMK?or%eeBf\w^  by  the  Egjptiaii 
piiestox  ihaatitealjawJgfl  ^ireiyte-  MawnoA  naotb&thaaiong 
•il^  Qvfekf  .and  }lwoan0>  :a8  also  in  UiefHMimmeries  af  tbe 
Ang^-Saxonss  bii^^th^fteiipdofilbcir  iatffpdiicti&n,Aiiito& 
says,  coujd  not . bo^asoerti^ed  ;i wUte  Snidaa  jneaitona  The»- 
pi4i;aii€l  Itoraes  JSoebybUi  aifhami^  fissteHii^yed  tbem. 
JPogjpcm,  the  .wife  of  Noire,  ,wove<#  ]nariiftor;giaalidlier  com- 
itooon  from  the  aoa  onA.waatheri  4uld  in  the  kUer.fauri  of 
Sliaabeth's  relga^  amaU  black  maskSiWare  sotaelames  worn  by 
ladies  Ja  public. 

MASONS.  The  anti%aity  of  the/ society -calling)  themselves 
Free  or  Acceded  MasoDt|^is<by  aeme>iFaced  to  the  period  of 
tbebuiUing  of  Solomoa*s^  lemple.  Pirestoo,  in 'his  Treatise 
oniMasonry,  coajaotmssthat  it  eiaated  in  this  cooatry  piibr 
to  the  Roman  inwbdo&^anfl  that,  the  Dmids  had  among 
them;Aeve»l'Cnstoma:aimilar  to-those  of  the  Masons,  Aat  it 
mssalSo.enQOiiraged  bydsssar^andifay  auuiy'Ron«in.Cknerals 
who  were Goyamora  in  Britain  j  .and  Aatv^gukrilodges^or 
conventions  of  the  tetemity,  had-  .their  rise  in  the  time  of 
X^arossins^  a  British  Kiog,>  who  coDeoted  a  nnmher  of  skilful 
MasoosttettivMioas •oovntrica*  and  .appointed-  his  steward, 
AUnmnis,  snperintandaat  or  .grand  maatasof  thisir  assemblies, 
whidi  AlbaRoa.^ia  said'  tO'.hanse.bean  the.iBunaua<8tiuMban, 
who  sufiRered  martyrdom  in  Britahl/lbr^thtt  .chHatiad.'finth. 
SU  Austin  is  said  also  to  luwe:dlstiagnished  himself  as  being 
ibehead.of  thoi  fnatemityy  and  to.  have  ifimnded  the  cathedrals 
of  Canterbury,.  Rochester, -St^PauVs^  andiWestminster.  There 
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is  still  ezisUng  an  aaeieiit  lodge  of  masons  in  -York,  wfcich 
traces  its  origin  to  the  time  of  King  Athelstan^  being  founded 
by  Edwy,  the  King's  brother^  in  MS,  who  obtained  for  it 
a  charter  from  Athelstan,  and  became  himself  grand  master. 
During  the  reigns  of  Henrj  I.  and  Stephen^  the  masonic 
lodges  regularly  assembled,  and  in  the  time  of  Henry  II. 
were  superintended  by  the  grand  master  of  the  Knights 
Templars.  In  1494,  an  Act  was  passed,  prohibiting  the  yearly 
Gongrq;aUons  and  confederacies  of  masons  in  their  chapters, 
under  pain  of  itelony,  but  in  1448  Henry  VL  presided  over 
the  lodges  in  person,  nominating  William  Wanefleet,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  grand  master.  On  the  S4th  June,  1M)3,  a 
lodge  of  masons  was  formed  in  the  palace,  at  which  Henry 
VII.  presided  as  grand  master,  and  hi&ving  appointed  John 
Isli,  Abbot  of  Westminster,  and  Sir  Rc^nald  Brey,  Knight 
of  the  Garter,  his  wardens  for  the  occasion,  proceeded  in 
great  state  to  the  east  end  of  Westminster  Abbeys,  where  he 
laid  the  first  stone  of  that  excellent  piece  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, called  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel. 

It  is  said,  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  hearing  that  the'  masons 
were  in  possession  of  many  secrets  which  they  refosed  to 
disclose,  and  being  naturally  jealous  of  all  secret. assemblies, 
sent  an  armed  force  to  York  to  break  up  their  annual  grand 
lodge,  but  being  afterwards  thoroughly  convinced  the>ikia^ 
temity  of  masons  did  not  interfere  in  State  afiairs,  became 
reconciled  to  their  assemblies,  and  from  this  time  masonry 
made  considerable  progress. 

During,  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  it  was  determined  thaft 
the  privileges  of  masonry  should  not  be  confined  to  operative 
masons,  but  that  people  of  all  professions  should  be  admitliki 
to  participate  in  them,  provided  they  were  regularly  approved 
and  initiated  into  the  order.  '• ' ' 

It  is  by  8ome  conjectured  that  the  epithet  free  was' first 
assumed  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  when  many 
of  our  public  buildings,  in  the  Gotliic  style,  were  erected  by 
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men  in  companies^  who  called  themfldvet  free,  from  their 
having  fiill  liberty  to  woik  In  any  part  of  the  kingdom.;  others 
say  it  originated  from  a  combination  among  the  maaona>  not 
to  asstft  in  rd>ailding  of  Windsor  Cattle,  by  Edwaid  IIL> 
unless  upon  free  terms^  and  that  they  agreed  upon  signs  to 
assist  one  another  against  being  impressed. 

MASQUE.  A  species  of  theatrical  amusement,  which, 
according  to  Hall>  waa  introduced  into  this  country  in  151S> 
and  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  was  hM 
in  great  estimation  by  the  nobility^  and  frequently  exhibited 
at  the  Kiog*s  palace. 

MASQUERADE.  This  kind  of  entertainment  was  in- 
vented by  Grenacci^  an  Italian,  about  the  commencement  of 
the  sixteenth  century;  and  the. first  representation  of. one 
in  England,  uniting,  after  the  Venetian  frishioo,  elegance 
with  rude  mirth  and  revelry,  was  by  command  of  the 
Queen  of  Charles .  I.,  which  being  unfortunately  fixed  for 
a  Sunday,  was  considered  as  a  profanation  of  the  day,  and 
occasioned  a  considerable  ferment  among  the  populace,  inso- 
much that  a  scuffle  ensued  between  the  soldiers  and  people, 
in  front  of  the  banqueting* house,  and  several  lives  were  lost; 
this  produced  a  general  ■  dislike  to  the .  Queen,  aggravating 
every  imputation  cast  upon  that  unfortunate  lady,  and  for  near 
a  century  made  masquerades  themselves  very  unpopular. 
'  ,  •       .       *  .   '. 

MASTER  OF  THE  CEREMONIES.  An  officer  firat 
appointed  in  the  time  of  James  L,  fbrthe  introduction  of 
ambassadors  and  strang^ra  of  quality  into  thepreseoee. ;  he  is 
supposed  to  be  therefore  a  master  of  language  andis  in 
constant  attendance  at  court.  • 

MASTIFF.  Britain  was  formerly  so  celebrated  for  this 
breed  of  dogs,  that  the  Rcnnan  Emperors  appointed  an  officer 
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b.tlitt.iiliii4  wkk  llM:ililk:of:Brooiiitttor.07aq|^ 
iol0.biiiinBiBit.wafl  tobradl  aadtciiiflinit  from  haooe,  molt 
mastilEi as  would  pffove  eqpaL.to.lkm  eombaig  wt  thoampU** 
theatre.  f^triH  nnmrrfl  nfr  thit  tltmin  inf^  irrrr  rrnm  triianil 
Ibr  ww^  and  made  iiflc  of  bydit  Ctauikiu  tbenr  battlee. . 

MAUSOLEUM.  So  named  firom  the  magnificent  monu* 
mem  meted  ^tothememoiy  of  Maniohifl^  by  his  widow^ 
Artcmiiia^  aad/coleemedioaerurf.thB  4ie¥CB^wondei5a:of  flw 
woridr 

MAYOR.  The  city  of  London  was  origteidly  governedi  bf 
Portreeves ;  but  at  the  coronation  dinner  of  Richard  I:  the 
Chief  Magistrate,  of:  London  had  this  tiOe^of  Bailiff/  aid 
acted  as^  Chief.  Bnyec  .•  Tlie  title.-,  of :  Mayor  wafl^  given  hf 
Johnito  Henry.  £itnlwin:ki-19aft;.and  the  eivil  importance 
of  London  was  gready. increased^  ita.corpotntion  assuming: 
that  form  and  predominancy  wfaiefaf  with  a  few  alteratioaai 
it  has.  maintained  till  the  present  time. .  Tb^  custom,  at 
pcesenting  the  Mayors  before .  the  Treasurer  and  Baroos  of 
the  Excheqner  on  St.  Simon  and.  St.  iude -a  day»  originated  jia 
the  reign  of  EdwMrd  II.-  In  13S8  the  Mayors  Jiad  Jthe  privifi 
lege  of  sittkig.  in  all  places  within  the. liberties  nf .  the  citar^aa 
the  King's  Chief  Justice.  In.ldSl  Walwosthi  the;Mayor^ 
having  killed  the  rebel  WaU  the  Tyler^  was ;  knighted  on  jtfie^ 
spot  by  Bichanlll. ;  and  upon  this  ooeasion  the  4aggMr,Hia 
supposed^  was  added  to  the  city  arms.  Sir  John  Norman  in 
1468  iaaaid  to  have  been  the  first  Mayor  who  went  by  ander 
to  WestmkiBter  to  be  presentttit-*'«nd  henoeihe  origin«if4l9e 
Losd  |iiayor*'S;shew.  The  Lord  Mayoe*ai/eaflifis^tedinBni 
the  year  1501^  when  Sir  John.  Shaw  was  Mayor^whnia^dsa 
stated  to  have  rode  a-horseback  to  the  fleet  ditdiy.wherfe  the 
water  procession  commenced.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
the.  state-carriage  was  introduced^  Sir  Gilbert  HeathiOte 
being  the  last  Mayor  who  rode  on  hortebaek. .  in  the  ']mr> 
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Ifil  the  Ma)ror  died^  and  his  successor^  who  it  ftppean  was 
not  a  flreaman  of  one  of  the  twdve  companiefr,  was  sworn  in 
at  the  Tower  gates. 

MEASLES.  This  disorder  Is  not  noticed  by  atiy  of  the 
ancient  Greek  or  Roman  phytficians,  but  appears  to  have  been 
first  treated  of  by  Aaron^  a  celebrated  Arabian  physician,  co- 
temporary  with  Mahomet. 

MEDAL.  The  most  ancient  medals  which  have  been  dis- 
covered that  have  portraits,  were  struck  in  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander I.  of  Macedon,  about  500  B.C.;  then  follow  those  of 
SicUy,  ^Bgypt,  and  of  Sparta,  extending  ftmh  the  period  of 
Alexander  the  Great  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  Roman 
medals  present  n  distinct  series  of  the  Emperors,  from  Julius 
Cttsar  to  the  destruction  of  Rome  by  the  Goths ;  iVom  which 
time  we  meet  with  no  medals  till  1380,  when  a  gold  one  of 
David  II.  of  Scotland  was  issued^  and  in  the  next  century 
medals  appeared  in  Italy,  and  from  that  time  successively  in 
most  of  the  countries  of  Europe. 

ValHant,  in  1681,  first  shewed  the  importance  of  medals 
in  ascertaining  the  cbtes  and  arranging  the  order  of  events 
in  ancfent  history. 

'Hie  large  medals  aHed  Medal^nt  appeared  during^  the 
government  of  Nero,  and  seem  to  have  been  intended  fbr 
imperial  largesses  on  occasion  of  public  rejoicings ;  some- 
tlHies  they  Were  ^en  as  honorary  marks  of  didtfndtion  Ibr 
mllttary  services,  dona  military ;  the  bmiBS  miedainons,  and 
those  having  copper  in  the  centre  with  a  brtiss  bOlrdei^,  lii^  of 
beautiM  woi4tma«i8hip,  tod  if  prior  to  the  time  of  Hadri«fi,  of 
great  value,  Irat  they  afterwards  became  less  rar^. 

A  gold  medal  and  chain  was  a  common  preseijt  iii  the 
middle  ages,  from  Princes  to  men  of  eminence  in  the  liberal 
scieHccs* 

3  G 
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MEDICINE.  The  Egyptian  Thauth^  called  by  the  Greeb 
Hermes  TrUmegistus,  first  treated  upon  medicine  in  a  sys* 
tematic  manner,  and  left  behind  him  sereral  instructions  and 
medical  precepts,  which  the  ph3rsicians  and  priests  were 
bound  strictly  to  observe  under  the  penalty  of  death,  what- 
ever might  be  the  result,  ^sculapius  was  worshipped  by 
the  Greeks  as  the  God  of  Medicine,  ^having  been  instructed 
in  the  east  by  his  father  Apollo,  in  which  he  was  so  successful 
that  Jupiter  was  obliged  to  remove  him  from  the  earth,  to 
prevent  the  desolation  of  Pluto's  kingdom.  Hippocrates, 
however,  who  flourished  alMiut  400  B.  C,  may  be  considered 
as  the  father  of  Uie  present  practice  of  medicine.  Pliny 
says,  that  the  Romans  were  without  physicians  till  about  the 
year  300  B.  C,  when  in  consequence  of  a  destructive  disor- 
der that  raged  in  the  city,  they  sent  a  deputation  to  the 
temple  of  iSsculapius,  at  Epidaurus,  for  advice,  and  soon 
afterwards  erected  a  temple  for  him  in  a  small  island  on  the 
Tiber. 

The  earliest  medical  work,  written  in  the  English  tongue, 
is  supposed  by  Fuller  to  have  been  Andrew  Bord*8  Breviarie 
of  Healthe,  published  in  1547,  which  has  the  following  dedi- 
cation to  the  faculty : — ''  Egregious  Doctors  and  Masters  of 
the  Eximinian  and  Arcane  science  of  Physic,  of  your  urha-^ 
nity,  exasperate  not  yourselves  against  me  for  making  of  this 
little  volume.** 

MERCURY.  This  metal  was  known  to  the  Greeks  under 
the  name  of  hydrogysum,  or  water  of  silver.  Pliny  informs 
us  that  it  was  principally  procured  from  Spain  -,  and  was 
used  in  the  process  of  separating  the  more  valuable  firom  tho 
baser  metals  ',  the  Arabians  were  the  first  who  applied  it  to 
medicinal  purposes. 

METAL.    We  have  no  certain  account  when  or  by  whom 
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ihe  sevend  metals  were  discovered ;  but  the  opinion  of  Aris- 
totle and  Lucretius^  that  it  was  owing  to  the  accidental  burn- 
ing of  large  tracts  of  brushwood^  seems  not  improbable  ;  iron 
is  said  to  have  been  extracted  from  the  stones  by  the  burning  of 
the  forest  on  Mount  Ida ;  and  in  a  similar  way  the  silver 
mines  of  Spain   were  disclosed  to  the  shepherds  of  that 
country.      Thus  ^schylus  attributes  the  discovery  of  all 
kinds  of  metals  to  Prometheus^  or  in  other  words  to  the 
action  of  fire.    Most  of  the  common  metals  were  known  in 
the  time  of    Abraham^   and   at   a  very   early  period    the 
Eg3rptians  or  Brahmins  had  given  to  them  the  same  charac- 
ters  they  had  previously  bestowed  on  the  solar  system  : 
the  circle  which  represented  the  sun^  O,  was  conferred  upon 
igold,  as  being  the  most  perfect  of  metals ;  the  half  circle  C 
which  was  figurative  of  the  moon^  from  its  being  the  only 
heavenly  body  that  appeared  in  that  form  to  the  naked  eye, 
was  made  the  symbol  of  silver^  as  the  next  esteemed  metal 
to  gold  >  the  character  9  being  the  caduceus  or  wand  of 
Mercury,  was  given  to  the  metal  of  that  name^  from  its  sup- 
posed affinity  to  the  precious  metals,  the  circle  being  gold> 
the  half  circle  silver  and  the  cross  being  meant  to  represent 
that  quality  in  the  metal,  of  which  if  it  were  deprived^  it 
would  be  converted  into  either  gold  or  silver ;  the  looking- 
glass  of  Venus,  9>  ^^  ^^^  character  given  to  copper,  as 
expressive  of  the  probability  of  its  being  convertible  to  gold  5 
the  lance  and  sheild  of   Mars,  cf^  intimated  that  from  the 
medicinal  powers  of  steel,  gold  might  probably  be  concealed 
in  it ;  the  characters  of  Jupiter's  thunderbolt,  ^,  and  Saturn's 
scythe,  Vi,  were  given  to  tin  and  lead,  from  the  probability  of 
their  being  convertable  into  silver.    Others,  however,  coilj<te- 
ture  that  these  hieroglyphics  are  but  the  initial  letters  or 
abbreviations  of  the  names  of  the  several  divinities  in  the 
Greek  language. 

The  ancients,  it  is  said,  were  capable  of  discovering  the 
purity  of  metals  by  their  smell. 
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The  Piiiiee*8  Metal,  so  called  from  its  iieiiig  invented  by 
Prince  Rupert,  in  1680,  is  by  Finkerton  supposed  to  be  the 
sane  as  the  ancient  Corinthian  bimss,  and  has  lately  been 
brought  to  considerable  perfection  by  Messieurs  Le  Crois 
and  Le  Blanc. 

M^£ORIC  STON£S  have  been  discovered  in  various 
parts  of  the  earth,  but  the  first  attempt  to  analyse  them  waa 
made  by  Howard,  fixmi  om  which  fell  near  Benares,  in  1798» 
and  was  sent  to  Sir  Joseph  Jianks ;  this  stone  was  covered 
with  a  thin  crust  of  a  dark  black  colour,  strewed  with  little 
asperities,  which  when  toudied  produced  an  impression 
similar  to  that  of  a  skin  slightly  shsgreened ;  the  interior  wa» 
of  an  ashy  grey  colour,  of  a  granular  texture,  resemblinjH^ 
sand-stone,  iu  which  iron  in  its  metallic  state  might  be  easily 
distinguished  I  the  analysis  gave  likewise  silex  magnesia, 
oxyde  of  iron,  and  oxyde  of  nikel,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphur.  Several  other  stones,  which  have  since  fallen  at 
difierent  periods  both  in  France  and  Eagkuid,  have  also  been 
analysed,  and  have  afforded  similar  results. 

METHODISTS.  Ttds  religious  sect  first  appeared  at 
Oxford,  in  17^>  ead  soon  divided  into  two. parties,  the  one 
under  the  direction  of  the  two  brothers  John  and  ChariiBS 
Wesky,  and  the  other  under  that  of  Geoxge  WhitfieU^aU  of 
whom  had  beeii  educated,  at  Oxford,  and  received  episoofial 
ordfaialbicm,  professii^  tbeoMMlves  advocates  for  the  artiQles 
and  litnigy  of  the  established  church.  The  appellatk>a.  of 
Methodists  originated  from  the  xcigular  distribution  of  their 
tisge»  their  ordeiiy  and  composed  demeanour,  and  the  sUfH 
posed  purity  of  their  retigious  principles. 

MICROMETER.  The  invention  of  this  astroaomicat 
instrumoit  for  measuring  small  distances  in  the  heavens,  has 
been  disputed   between    Awumt  (who  first   pubMshed  an 
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IkscouDt  of  k  IB  the  year  1666)  and .  Mr.  GBScmgnt,  who^ 
acoordiog  io  a  paper  forwarded  by  Mr.  Towuly  to  the  Royal 
Sedety,  had  inveated  a  micrometer  capable  of  marking 
40^000  diviaioiis  in  a  fbol^  (which  was  of  eqaal,  if  not  greater 
power>  than  that  since  made  foy  Auzont»)  and  employed  it  lor 
tome  years,  not  only  in  taking  the  diameters  of  the  planets, 
and  distances  upon  land,  but  in  determining  other  natters  of 
Qice  importance  in  the  heavens.  Others  assert  that  Huygens 
ought  to  be  cooaidered  as  the  inventor  of  the  micrometer, 
aod  tliat  he  published  a  descriptioa  of  one  under  the  name  of 
Vergula  in  1659. 

MICROSCOPE.  Huygens  informs  us  that  DiebeU  was  in 
possession  of  a  microscope  io  1631,  and  thai  he  was  repitted 
the  inventor  of  it ;  though  the  merit  of  the  invention  is  also 
claimed  by  Fontana,  a  Neaped  tan,  in  1618.  Williaat  Burreil, 
who  was  Ambassador  from  the  States  of  Holland  to  the 
British  Court  in  16i9,  asserts  that  Zachariias  Jansen,  in  cob-' 
junction  with  his  son,  presented  the  first  microscope  ihej  had 
ooQStrucied  to  Prince  Manrioe  and  Albert,  Arck-Duke  of 
Austria,  and  that  Cornelius  Drebell  shewed  him  the  identical 
microscope  which  had  been  given  io  the  Arcb-Daka.. 

The  double  microscope  Is  the  inventum  of  I^amoelii  io 
1684 ;  and  the  solar  one,  of  Lierberkuhm,  in  17S8. 


MILE.  The  length  q£  the  present  SngUsh  mile  is  regu^ 
kled  by  a  statute  passed  35th  Elizabeth,  A.D.  1580,  and  is 
si^pposed  to  be  the  same  as  that  used  by  tlie  Romans  in  thia 
country,  thou^  the  ancient  Romaa  mite  is  stated  to  be  1610 
yards,  and  the  modem  one  1638  yards. 

MUe^stones,  by  the  Ronaans  called  termini,  were  first 
placed  by  Caius  Gmcchus  on  the  Appkn  highway,  af6^  the 
manner  of  the  Ganis,  who  previous  to  the  subjeotioii  of  their 
country  by  Csesar,  had  stones  which  they  called  leagsB  (henee 
league)  placed  at  regulardistaneea  on  their  public  roads. 
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MILITIA.  Alfred  direetod  tiial  the  sermd  anilities  fboold 
provide  a  certain  number  of  soldiers^  Ibr  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  event  of  foreign  invasion ;  and  the  Normans, 
by  the  introduction  of  the  feudal  system,  established  a  mill- 
tary  government ;  but  at  the  Restoration,  this  system  was 
abolished,  and  the  present  mode  of  raising  the  militia  adopted 
in  its  stead. 

MILLS.  The  simple  expedient  of  pounding  in  a  mortar 
was  for  many  ages  the  only  one  practised  for  reducing  com 
into  flour  i  but  the  process  was  at  length  improved  by  the 
application  of  a  grinding  power^  and  the  hand  mill-stones  of 
India  are  probably  one  of  the  earliest  inventions  for  this 
purpose.  Mills  and  mill -stones,  according  to  Pbusanias,  were 
invented  by  Myla,  the  son  of  Melage,  first  King  of  Persia. 
Strabo  says  that  water-mills  were  common  in  vatious  parts  of 
Asia  about  100  B.C.,  but  were  not  used  by  the  Romans  till 
the  time  oF  Augustus.  Saw-mills,  it  is  said,  were  erected  in 
Germany  in  the  fourth  century,  though  we  find  writers  of 
more  modem  times  mentioning  them  as  rare  and  uncommon. 
On  the  discovery  of  Madeira  in  14^,  they  were  made  use  of 
for  sawing  into  planks  the  timber  on  the  island.  The  first 
saw-mill  was  erected  in  Norway  in  15'^0.  In  Sweden  there 
is  one  that  has  seventy-two  saws  attached  to  it.  These  mills 
were  introduced  into  England  in  IQ6S,  and  for  a  long  time 
occasioned  a  considerable  commotion  among  the  sawyers. 

Wind-mills  were  brought  from  the  east,  and  introduced 
into  England  at  the  period  of  the  crusades  :  those  which  turn 
wholly  round  are  the  most  ancient.  The  revolving  roofs 
were  invented  by  the  Flemings  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

MILLENEUM.  The  idea  of  a  milleneum,  which  has, 
been  adopted  from  the  too  literal  interpretation  of  a  passage 
in  the  Apocalypse,  according  to  Eusoebius,  originated  with 
St.  Papias  in  the  second  century,  and  was  for  a  considen^le 
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time  supported  by  the  fathers  of  the  primitive  church :  the 
subject  was  revived  by  Whiston,  according  to  whose  compu- 
tation the  milleneum  was  to  have  commenced  in  1720. 

MINE.  The  ancients  had  a  method  of  undermining  the 
walls  of  besieged  places  by  supporting  the  upper  stratum 
with  wooden  planks  and  pillars*  and  having  filled  the  vacant 
space  with  combustibles*  set  fire  to  the  props*  and  thus  made 
a  breach  in  the  citadel :  but  this  art  was  more  particularly 
studietl  after  the  invention  of  gunpowder ;  and  the  Genoese 
introduced  the  present  system  of  minings  in  their  attack 
upon  the  fortress  of  Sargenella  in  1487*  Countermines  were 
employed  to  great  advantage  by  the  Caudians*  when  besieged 
by  the  Turkish  forces  in  1666. 

MINERAL  WATERS  were  first  medicinally  recommend- 
ed and  analysed  in  I572« 

MINSTRELLS  were  the  genuine  successors  of  the  an- 
cient bards*  and  were  held  in  the  highest  reverence  by  our 
Saxon  ancestors*  and  *  their  brethren  the  ancient  Danes; 
their  skill  was  considered  as  something  divine^  their  persons 
were  deemed  sacred*  their  attendance  was  solicited  by  kings, 
and  they  were  every  where  loaded  with  honours  and  rewards. 
But  on  the  introduction  of  Christianity*  and  when  some  taste 
for  literature  began  to  prevail*  this  rude  admiration  consider- 
ably abated.  The  minstrels  during  the  time  of*  the  first  Nor- 
man kings,  continued  a  distinct  order  of  men*  and  got  their 
livelihood  by  singing  to  the  harp  at  the  houses  of  the  great* 
where  they  were  always  hospitably  and  respectfully  received, 
and  retained  many  of  the  honours  and  privileges  of  their 
predecessors  the  bards. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.*  the  writers  of  verses  or  moral 
speeches*  intruded  without  ceremony  into  all  companies*  not 
only  in  taverns*  but  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility  themselves  ^ 
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and  although  in  Uie  early  fiart  of  Elizabeth*!  reign,  the 
minfltrella  had  lost  much  of  their  dignity,  and  were  sinking 
into  contempt  and  neglect,  yet  they  still  retained  a  character 
far  superior  to  our  old  ballad  singers ;  but  towards  the  close 
of  her  reig^,  they  were  sunk  so  low  in  the  public  opinion, 
that  they  were  ranked,  in  a  statute  then  passed,  among  rogues 
and  vagabonds,  and  after  this  they  are  no  longer  noticed  as  a 
dUtinct  profssdon. 

MINUBT.  This  elegant  and  stately  dance,  which  seems 
so  appropriate  to  the  decorum  of  a  court,  originated  in  the 
piovince  of  Rnctou,  about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  was  formerly  the  etiquette  in  the  British  Court,  that  none 
could  join  in  a  country  dance  unless  they  had  previously 
walked  a  minuet. 

MIRROR.  The  ladies  seem  at  an  early  period  to  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  reflective  power  of  polished  metals  in 
the  formation  of  mirrors.  MentioD  is  made  in  Exodos  of  the 
Jtiwish  women  oiertng  their  brazen  mirrors  (translated  look- 
ing glMces)  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  kver  or  bason,  for 
the  purification  of  the  priests ;  and  Job  aiao  speaka  of  moMen 
lookiag  glasses.  To  this  day  the  fomales  of  ImKa  have  a  ehr- 
cidar  plate  of  poHsfaed  steel  affixed  to  their  thumb  ring,  that 
they  may  imoiediately  replace  aay  stray  curl,  or,  by  a  gentle 
tondh  of  andmomy,  give  an  additional  briAianfiy  to  their  eyes. 

The  Gbredaand  Romnw  nsvally  BUide  their  mirrors  of  a 
mJKture  ef  copper  and  im,  though  the  largest  and  besi  were 
of  pare  silver.  The  Romans  had  also  mirrors  made  of  the 
QhsMkin  ston^  which  by  some  is  described  as  a  kind  of  vel- 
caoic  lava,  htooghc  to  Rome  by  one  Obeidius,  on  his  return 
horn  Ethiopia,  while  others  state  it  to  ha^e  beeft  a  very  haii^ 
and  opaipie  nriaend,  which  admitted  of  a  high  polish,  a^ 
reoeivodsha  Greek  name  of  Ojpsionus,  because  it  reflected  the 
images  el  tUngs. 
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Some  authors  affirm  that  glass  mirrors  were  made  by  the 
Sidonians :  if  so^  they  must  have  been  of  a  very  imperfect 
nature^  since  those  of  metal  were  preferred  by  the  Romans : 
it  seems,  however,  probable  that,  under  the  Emperors,  the 
Romans  had  discovered  that  glass  reflected  images  when 
placed  on  a  dark  ground,  and  had  some  metbod  of  pouring 
melted  lead  upon  them  fbr  this  purpose.  Isidore^  who  flou- 
rished in  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  century,  makes 
some  allusion  to  it,  and  Peckham,  an  EngHsh  Franciscan  monk, 
in  his  treatise  on  Optics,  written  in  1^4,  speaks  of  glass  mir- 
rors having  a  plate  of  lead  at  their  l)ack ;  but  that  they  were 
not  generally  known  would  appear  from  metal  mirrors  being 
common  in  France  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  present  method  of  covering  glass  with  tin -foil  and 
quicksilver,  is  said  to  have  been  invented  in  Venice,  in  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Glass  houses  for  raanufactaring  mirrors  were  established  in 
France,  in  1634,  but  considerably  improved  by  Thevol  at  tlie 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  introduced  the  art  of 
casting  glass  plates,  some  of  which  have  exceeded  nine  feet  in 
length,  by  five  in  breadth ;  glasses  have  also  been  blown  to 
the  length  of  five  feet  by  about  thirty  inches  in  breadth. 

Looking  glasses  were  imfiorted  Into  England  from  Venice, 
previous  to  which  mirrors  of  silver  and  other  metals  were  used. 

MNEMONICS.  The  andents  practised  various  plans  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  their  memory ;  some  had  recourse  to 
medicine,  and  others  to  art ;  Cicero  informs  us  that  Simo- 
nides,  the  Greek  poet,  who  flourished  about  500  B C,  liad  a 
method  of  refreshing  his  memory  by  considering  different 
parts  of  a  room,  and  various  articles  of  fomiture,  as  Symbo- 
lical representations  of  other  things,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
facilitate  the  recollection  of  a  premeditated  composition.  The 
modierns  have  also  suggested  various  modes  of  artificial  me- 
mory, such  as  the  Ars  Memorativa  of  Pnblicius,  written  in 
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I4a|»  mud  ci  Jfapliite  JPlorU  in  1608.    The  SiuMmicles  Be- 
^ififiis  of  IforiMff ,  and  tbe  Memoria  Techoica  of  Gray. 


MONAGRAM.  ThU  kind  of  Hieroglyphic  or  cypher  was 
commoD  aanoog  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  for  seTeral 
eenUiries  used  by  the  Emperors  and  Sorcreigns  on  the 
Continent  by  way  of  signature.  Monagrams  were  common 
in  this  oonntiy  daring  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centories^ 
paitieakrly  among  the  first  printers  and  booksellen ;  the  sign 
maonal  also  of  several  of  our  kings  at  this  period  approached 
very  near  to  a  monagram. 


MONK.    Aceoidi^g  to  the  original  signifieation  of 
word,  many  of  the  ancient  prophets  n^ght,  from  their  seclu- 
ded mode  of  Hiring,  be  stiled  monks;    but  this  appellation 
seems  to -falttre  been   first  given  to  those  people  who  in  the 
early  stages  of  Christianity^  retired  into  solitary  parts  or 
forei^  countries  for  the  purposes  of  reUguNis  meditation, 
nod  to  avoid  the  persecutions  of  those  days.    Among  this 
nnmber  was  St.  Anthony,  who  was  born  at  Coma,  in  Egypt, 
in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  and  having  at  an  early  age 
given  sU  his  possessions  to  the  poor,  devoted  himself  to  reli- 
gion in  a  state  of  solitude  and  poverty,  and  after  a  long  and 
painful  noviciate  among  the  tombs,  retired  into  the  desert, 
and  about  the  commencement  of  the  foUowing  century  fixed 
Ws  residence  on  mount  Colzim,  near  the  Red  Sea,  where  he 
has  the  credit  of  having  first  established  a  regular  monastic 
body,  to  whom  he  prescribed  certain   regulations    or  forms 
of  Govemnient,  and   where  an  ancient    monastery  is  still 
existing,  which  preserves  the  name  and  memory  of  the  saint. 
The  prolific  colonies  of  monks  multiplied  with  rapid  increase 
on  the  sands  of  Lybia,  upon  the  rocks  of  Thebais,  and  in  the 
cities  of  the  Nile.    To  the  south  of  Alexandria,  the  mountain 
and  adjacent  desert  of  Nitria,  were  peopled  by  5000  Anchor- 
ites i  and  the  tjrav^er  may  still  investigate  the  ruins  of  50 
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aioitttteriet,  which  were  planted  in  that  barren  toil  l^  the 
disciples  of  St.  Anthony.  St.  Martin,  Bishop  of  Tocini^ 
fdUowed  the  example  of  St.  Anthony,  and  erected  seesral 
monasteries  in  Gaul,  and  at  his  decease,  which  occurred  m 
the  year  397*  the  funeral  service  was  performed  by  2000 
monks.  Soon  after  tlMs  event  the  monks  began  to  emerge 
from  their  convents,  where  they  had  liitherto  reskied  in  a  very 
quiet  and  inoffensive  manner,  and,  from  their  studious  habits^ 
and  knowledge,  to  acquire  a  oonsideralile  influence  in  society,, 
ao  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  they  were  admitted  by 
Syridus,  bishop  of  Rome,  into  the  clerical  order,  though  still^ 
subject  to  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  frwn' 
which  they  were  at  length  exempted  by  Gregory  the  Great,  and 
in  return  have  always  strictly  devoted  themselves  to  advance^ 
the  interests  and  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  Poadif.' 
St.  Augustin  was  accompanied  by  about  forty  Italian  monks, 
when  he  was  sent  by  Gregory  the  Great  to  conveit  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  at  the  cbse  of  the  sixth  century,  and  having  been 
very  successful  in  his  mission,  formed  at  Canterbury  a  regular 
monastic  establishment.  This  order  in  procesa  of  time  began 
to  assume  a  temporal  as  well  as  a  spiritual  power,  and  to 
daim  and  insist  upon  privileges  incompatible  with  the  interests 
and  safety  of  the  state-— for  this  reason  they  were  expelled  the 
kingdom  by  John  in  IWf,  and  i^n  by  Richard  II.  in  ,l9BOy 
after  which  they  conducted  themselves  with  greater  respect  ta 
the  sovereign  power,  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  who,, 
observing  that  they  united  with  the  Pope  in  opposing  hif* 
divorce  with  Catherine  of  Arragon,  determined  to  unite  the* 
Supreme  Government  of  the  Church  to  the  Crown,  and  tp- 
free  himself  of  subjects  who  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
a  foreign  power :  he  therefore  procured  an  Act  of  Parliament 
for  the  dissolution  of  all  the  monasteries  and  oth^r  religious 
houses  under  the  controul  of  the  monks  j  and  sinoe  that 
period  the  monastic  establiahments  haiw  not  been  tolerated 
in  this  country, 
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TiMtre  tMoi  to  have  b«s  Uvce  liiiunwi 
nmcmg  the  ascitDt  monks,  tis.  : 

Tke  SoUimria,  ftodi  «i  ibe  mdkorilet  aod  hermuUt  wiio 
resided  in  foUtarj  cdk ,  tlw  difUoetioo  between  tliem  beiog, 
tiifti  the  fonner  nerer  qnkted  bis  ictideiioe}  wbereu  the 
bcrmit  frequented  tbe  towns  and  TiUai^cs.  and  hnd  a  small 
gniden  geoerallj  attached  to  bis  dwelling.  Tbe  Etnobiia, 
who  lived  in  eomnranltj  with  sevend  others^  and  onder  tbe 
obligation  of  a  tow,  sobmitted  to  certain  reguhuioos  and  pe- 
nanees  imposed  by  tbe  superior  of  tbe  monastery  or  ooovent; 
and  tbe  SarabaUa  or  itinerant  monks,  such  as  tbe  pilgrims 
and  palmers,  who  usually  carried  with  them  a  staff,  a  bell, 
a  rosary,  and  a  scrip ;  and  if  they  had  vidiied  Compostella, 
in  Spain,  where  the  body  of  St.  James  is  reported  to  lie 
boned,  or  the  Holy  Land,  they  adorned  their  bats  with  an 
cscalop-sbellj  or  eockle-sbelL 

Tbe  AugiuUM  or  AuMtim  Prian  were  originally  hermits, 
whom  Pope  Alexander  IV.  first  congregated  into  one  body, 
mider  their  General,  Lanfranc,  io  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
oeatory,  soon  after  which  this  order  made  its  appearance  in 
England,  when  they  had  about  thirty-two  booses  at  the  time 
of  their  suppression. 

TheDoMiiiiteaa  orPrescMii^lVtarfwere  founded  by  Dominic 
de  Gosman  in  II7O:  they  appeared  in  England  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  following  century,  and  in  1^1  had  a 
monastery  at  Oxford.  In  the  year  \976  the  Mayor  and 
Aldemden  of  the  dty  of  London  gave  them  two  whole  streets, 
by  the  river  Thames,  where  they  erected  a  very  commodious 
convent,  whence  that  place  is  still  called  Black-friars,  from 
tbe  name  by  which  the  Dominicans  were  known  in  England. - 
This  order  has  always  been  particnlady  devoted  to  the  aggran- 
dizement of  tbe  Pope's  authority,  and  to  them  the  inquisition 
is  attributed. 

Tbe  Franeittan  or  Grey  Frian  owe  their  origin  to  Francis, 
a  rich  merchant  of  Assisi,  in  the  province  of  Umbria,  whoy 
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reeoTering  from  a  Mvere  iUness^  took  upon  him  the  vowi  of 
poverty,  and  establiahed  a  society  of  monks  In  1898.  There 
is  no  certain  account  of  their  haviqe^  any  regular  houses  in 
England,  prior  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL 

About  the  year  370.  John,  Emperor  of  Athiopta,  erected  a 
religious  order  of  knighthood,  under  the  title  and  protection 
of  St.  Anthony,  which  was  revived  in  Europe  at- the  close  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  came  into  England  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  111.  These  monks  assumed  to  themselves  the  power 
of  giving  as  well  as  removing  the  disorder  called  after  theni 
St.  Anthony's  fire,  or  the  erysipelas. 

The  Knights  Templars  were  a  military  order  of  monks, 
established  at  Jerusalem  for  the  protection  of  pilgrims  in  tiie 
commencement  of  tlie  twelfth  century,  and  called  Temfilars, 
from  their  residence  being  near  the  temple.  This  order  in 
process  of  time  acquired  great  riches,  which  led  to  its  being 
suppressed  in  1312.  They  are  noticed  in  England  in  the  time 
of  Stephen ;  and  the  Temple  in  Fleet-street  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  its  name  from  them.  A  branch  of  these,  called 
the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  Jerusalem,  was  established  at 
Clerkenwell,  and  continued  till  the  general  suppression  of 
monasteries. 

MONTH.  The  Egyptians  at  a  very  early  period  divided 
the  year  into  twelve  lunar  months,  of  thirty  and  twenty-nine 
days  each,  commencing  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  they 
were  followed  by  the  Israelites,  except  that  their  sacred  year 
was  ordered  to  commence  in  the  month  of  Ahib  or  the  \emal 
equinox :  the  Greeks  also  adopted  the  same  plan.  With 
respect  to  the  Romans,  we  find  that  under  Romulus  they  had 
but  ten  months,  of  which  the  first,  March,  was  dedicatetl  to 
Mars,  thejupposed  fiather  of  Romulus ;  the  second,  Aprils  to 
Venus;  the  third.  May,  to  Maia,  the  mother  of  Mercqry; 
the  fourth,  June,  to  the  Goddess  Jmio :  the  other  months  had 
iknr  nuom  from  their  ofder>  as  the  fifth,  sixth,  sereBth, 
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ftigliUi,  nittlb,  and  tMUi :  Vwaam,  however,  edcM  two  nofilbt 
more, — January,  horn  the  Ood  Janus  |  and  February,  from 
the  expiations  called  febraa,  when  sacrifices  .were  offered  to 
departed  souls.  Julius  Cssar,  in  his  reformation  of  the  calen* 
dar,  introduced  hit  name  in  Keu  of  the  Quintiles  or  the  fifth 
month  I  and  his  successor,  Octavius,  had  the  sixth  month 
named  in  honour  of  him,  Augustus ;  and  thus  the  names  of 
the  months  have  continued  throughout  almost  the  whole  of 
Europe  fill  the  present  time,  having  been  introduced  into  tU» 
island  by  the  Romans. 

MONUMENTS.  The  Egyptians  in  the  construction  of 
their  pyramids  seem  to  be  the  first  who  paid  any  particular 
respect  to  their  dead,  or  desirous  of  transmitting  the  remem- 
brance of  their  virtues  to  future  agesj  the  Greeks  intnn 
dttced  small  columns  or  tombstones  to  the  memor)*  of  their 
relatives  and  friends,  upon  which  epitaphs  were  engraved, 
and  sometimes  the  insignia  of  the  profession  of  the  deceased. 

MORTALITY,  Bilk  of.    fSee  BUUqf  MariaUiuJ 

MORTAR.  The  ancients  not  only  made  their  bricks  of 
greater  durability  than  ours,  but'  used  a  cement  so  very  hard 
and  binding,  as  at  this  day  to  excite  the  astonishment  of  our 
ablest  architects. 

MORTAR.  This  term  is  also  used  for  a  species  of  cannon, 
of  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  origin,  for,  as  has  been 
already  noticed,  the  discovery  of  the  destructive  powers  of 
gunpowder  was  owing  to  the  accidental  ignition  of  somo 
charcoal  and  nitre,  in  the  chemical  mortar  of  Bartholdua 
Schwartz,  and  therefore,  the  first  guns  were  made  in  Um 
shape  of  a  mortar,  and  employed  in  propelling  large  stones 
against  the  works  of  the  besieged ;  shells  or  bombs  ware 
fired  fifom  them  at  the  siege  of  Naples,  by  Charles  VIIL^  id 


1495.  Th9  method  of  Uurowlog  red  hot  balls  out  of  mor- 
tars was  piactised  by  the  Prussians  at  the  siege  of  Stialsund, 
in  1675. 

MOSAIC.  This  beautiful  method  of  cementing  various 
kinds  of  stones,  glass,  ike,  seems  to  have  originated  in  Per- 
sia, from  whence  it  found  its  waj  into  Greece  in  the  time  of 
Alexander,  and  into  Rome  about  170  B.  €.  It  was  princi- 
pally made  use  of  in  decorating  the  floors  of  their  houses ) 
and  the  Romans  had  slaves  called  Pavimentarii,  who  shewed 
great  skill,  and  taste  in  their  arrangement,  insomuch  as  to 
represent  various  descriptions  of  paintings ;  the  modems 
have  enriched  the  art  by  the  introduction  of  the  finest  mar- 
bles and  even  precious  stones ;  and  the  sumptuous  chapel  of 
the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  exhibits  a  noble  monument  of  the  mag- 
nificence and  piety  of  those  princes,  as  well  as  of  the  pati- 
ence and  address  of  the  workmen  employed  in  it.  A  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  mosaic  work  is  to  be  seen  in  the  celebrated 
mausoleum  of  Shah  Jehan,  near  the  citadel  of  Agra,  in  ludia^ 
and  which  is  kept  in  repair  by  the  British  Groverument. 

MOURNING.  The  usual  mode  among  the  ancients  of 
expressing  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  relation,  was  by  rending 
their  doaths,  and  throwing  dust  or  ashes  over  their  heads. 

In  Europe  the  general  colour  for  mourning  is  blacky  which 
also  obtained  among  the  ancient  iireeks  and  Romans,  In 
Turkey  blue  or  violet  3  in  Egypt  yellow ;  in  China  white } 
Kings  always  wear  purple.  Queen  Anne,  on  the  death  of  her 
husband.  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  wore  black  and  white, 
with  a  mixture  of  purple  in  some  parts  of  her  dress,  which 
was  similar  to  the  dress  worn  by  Mary  Queep  of  $eQt}aud, 
upon  the  death  of  her  husband  Earl  D|um)ey. 

MUFFS  were  introduced  into  this  country  fronok  FrwQ9, 
about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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MUI^EUM.  lliis  name  was  giveo  by  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phiis  to  a  bailding  he  had  erected  at  Alexandria,  for  the  study 
of  literature  aud  the  liberal  sciences.  The  modern  museums, 
as  receptacles  for  natural  and  artificial  curiosities,  had  their 
rise  about  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Sir 
John  Tradescont,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.^  first 
gave  a  taste  for  these  collections  in  England.  The  British 
museum  was  founded  in  1759. 

MUSIC.  Diodorus  Siculus  soys  that  music  had  its  rise  in 
Egypt  soon  after  the  deluge,  and  that  the  first  sound  that  was 
heard  came  from  the  reeds  on  the  banks  oF  the  Nile,  when 
blown  into  by  the  wind  3  but  Scripture  mentions  its  being 
known  before  the  flood,  and  that  Jubal  was  the  fother  of 
those  who  played  upon  the  kinner  and  hugab,  supposed  to  be 
the  harp  and  pandean  pipe.  It  will  be  needless  however  to 
attempt  tracing  the  origin  of  an  art,  which/  from  its  great 
antiquity,  must  be  involved  in  obscurity,  and  have  required 
many  ages  to  reduce  it  to  a  regular  system. 

Some  maintain  that  musical  characters  were  invented  by 
Terpander,  who,  according  to  the  Oxford  marbles,  flourished 
at  Lesbos  about  670  B.  C.  5  others  attribute  them  to  Pytha- 
goras about  two  centuries  afterwards  :  these  characters 
consisted  of  the  common  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet ;  but 
as  there  were  more  musical  notes  than  letters,  the  defect  was 
supplied  by  placing  thes6  letters  in  different  positions — thus 
the  letter  Pi  FI  expressed  different  notes  in  all  the  following 
forms :  n  U  B  n. 

The  Romans  about  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  had  for 
their  musical  characters  the  first  fifteen  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet,  which  Gregory  the  Great  reduced  to  seven,  but  these 
were  to  be  repeated  under  three  different  literal  characters 
firom  octave  to  octave,  the  gravest  of  which  he  expressed  by 
capitals,  as  A,  B,  C,  &c. ;  the  mean  by  manuscules,  as  a,  b,  c, 
&c. ;  and  the  highest  by  double  letters^  as  aa^  bb,  cc,  &c. 
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^thAa  Memed  to  be  the  geuev$l  state  of  mtitic  .till  the  codbp 
liiencement  of  the  elev«iith  century «  when  Oiiido  Arentioe,  a 
fienedictiQemonk  of  Arezoo,  established  the  .ganut>  so.  caUed 
AtHD  his  prefixing  to  it  the  Oreelc  letter,  ^gamouu  .  Jt.is  said 
that  having  frequently  remarked  the  Iteration  of  .the.syllahle«# 
Ut,  Ba,  Mi,  Fa>  Sol,  La,  which  commenced r.the.idifhrent 
lines  in  the  hymn  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  he  conceiTed  that 
they  formed  a  regular  series  jof  six  aseendii^.  sounds,  and 
thecefore  attached  to  each  of  them  one  of  the  firs^  seven 
letters  lof  the  idphabet. 

It  is  also  said  that  Guido  introduced  the  use  of  a  staff  .with  ^ 
five  parallellines,  upon  which  he  placed  points  to  denote  the 
rising  and  falling  of  the  voice,  and  therefore  to  him  may  be 
attributed  the  origin  of  the  present  musical  characters  j 
which  is  generally  ascribed  to  De  Muris,  who  lived  in  the 
commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century  $  but  which  a:« 
certainly  noticed  by  Franco,  who  was  a  preceptor  in  a  mo* 
nastery  at  Cologne,  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century4 
It  would  be  very  difficult,  if  at  all  practicable,  to  trace  the 
early  rise  and  'gradual  improvements  in  musical  notation, 
which  was  not  finally  settled  till  about  the  commencement 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  method  of  printing  music 
from  blocks  was  introduced. 

Music  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  Greeks,  and  their 
historians  have  transmitted  to  us  several  extraordinary  in- 
stances of  its  power  over  the  mind.-  The  Phrygian  air,  struck 
by  the  masterly  hand  of  Timotheus,  excited  in  the  soul  of 
Alexander  the  most  violent  passion  for  military  glory,  while 
the  Lydian  measure  softened  him  to  tears.  The  power  of 
curing  various  disorders  was  also  attributed  to  it ;  and  even 
in  very  modem  times,  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  only  remedy 
for  the  bite  of  the  tarantula,  or  poisonous  spider  of  Tarentum. 
Greoffrey,  in  bis  account  of  the  insect  to  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences,  in  1702,  asserts  that  every  tarantula  had  his  par- 
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fOMfi  bm^  i»  g&utnk,  tfw—  thai  iMiktil 
«iiMi  WHft  of  m  y^stf  Msk  and  ^Nrigfatly  natw^ 

Madonal  wk^  hj  ocfrioning  rtwawiweet,  hare  fineqaanllsr 
a  powcrfol  affiKi  on  micxilthraled  miada :  thus  me  ara  intein* 
ad  liiail  Ilia  oetebiaAcd  SfwiM  taiia^  called  the  Raoz  da  Vad^ 
mas  iDffhiddan  hf  the  FlRBch  govenuneat  to  be  played  io  tha 
Swlaa  troopa  wider  pain  of  death,  at  it  iuunedlatelj  drew  team 
ftom  Aeireycayaiiibaocaebiied  themtodeeert,  ardiaof  what 
waBaaBed2afluiladia<ftt|Mi0,  fipao»  their  ardent  deiiffe  to  laCmn 
to  their  native  country— and  there  can  be  nc^  donbt  that  tha 
hrtrodnetiaD  of  martlBlmasie  previoae  to  action,  faeaa  strongs 
tendency  to  cielta  anwrtalion  and  military  enthoiiaiin. 


Name.  Ctindaa  onjppoflCB  that  Um  iuums  Ibmerijgii 
to  peraoM  were  figoificative  of  toola  qualitiet  or  Yirliies  tbeif 
possessed^  or  their  psfenfts  fouMf  hoped  tl^y  Alight  acquire^ 
aad  that  lo  Imagine  aMaes  were  given  without  aay  meaaiflf 
wooM  l>e  a  reproadi  to  our  aoeestora :  acoordia^ly^  we  find 
that  Adam  gave  the  name  of  Eve  to  hie  wife^hecaaae  she  war 
to  he  the  asother  of  <^  auMkiod;  and  Poiidiyry  feiaailu  that 
the  iuunes  of  the  oacieats  were  very  «mphatical  aad  coBciie* 
GrigiaaOy  every  peiaoa  liad  but  one  aame,  whkl^  by  moet 
naliDiis,  wae  gtven  withia  a  few  days  after  the  birth|  but  l» 
order  to  {Mwveat  tlie  miritii^icatioa  of  aaroes^  and  to  madL  tiar 
distiiicttoii  between  people  hearing  the  same  aame,  it  aoen 
became  necessary  to  add  to  k  the  aaoM  of  tbe  AOhei^  and 
henee  tlie  kitaadactian  of  fiaoity  or  iwaniawei;  tfaua  among  die 
Hebrews  Caleb  is  distinguished  aa  the  son  of  Jephthunahj  and 
Joahoa  as  cbeeOQjef  l^aa  -,  and  amoi^  the  Ckedou  AahittfiB  aa 
the  aon  of  Fdeus.  The  first  tmce  of  anmames  la  Justoiy^ 
aneonneoled  with  rdationshim  oceurs  ia  the  t«Mity  between 
tiie  Bomans  andSdbiaes,  whereby,  in  order  to  eonsolidate  the 
anion  betweea  the  two  aatioaay  it  was  attpahted  that  Ae  Uo* 
mans  shoaidudd  to  thefarown  names  a  Sabine  namely  aad  the 
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•iMmld  in  Mke  OMUuier  adopt  m  RouMB  one,  wliieh 
to  be  oonsidered  in  fntan  as  tbeir  fiunilj  or  hereditarj  nimca. 
The  Ronums  abo  woe  accostomed  to  aanune  new  names  in 
order  to  perpetuate  the  oiemorj  of  some  remarkable  action  or 
event :  tbns  Scipio  took  the  name  of  Alricanns ;  and  these 
different  kinds  of  names  were  distingnkthed  bj  them  nnder 
the  terms  of  nomen,  cognomen,  and  agnomen. 

The  ancient  Britons,  according  to  Camden,  generally  took 
their  names  ham  coloofB ,  but  these  names  are  now  lost  or 
remain  hid  among  the  Welsh.  When  sobdned  bj  the  Romans, 
they  began  to  adopt  the  Roman  names,  some  of  which,  thoogfa 
▼ery  ocnrnpted,  still  remain.  The  Saxons  •introdnoed  the 
German  names  of  Edward,  Oswald,  &c.;  and  the  Danes  their 
HaroU,  Swayne,  &e.  Soon  after  the  introduction  of  Christ* 
ianity  many  assumed  Hebrew  names,  as  Matthew,  Mark, 
FmiI,  John,  Darkly  Peter,  &g.;  and  on  the  conquest  other 
German  names,  such  as  William,  Robert,  RldMrd,  Henry, 
Hugh,  were  introduoed  by  the  Normans.  The  ancient  Britons, 
like  the  Hdbrews,  added  the  £unily  to  the  persooai  name  by^ 
the  a^unctfre  noun  tsp-,  thus,  Evan  ap  Rice,  or  Svnn  the  son 
of  Rice,  whidi  in  process  of  time  was  corrupted  to  Bnui 
PHee ;  the  Irish  and  Scots  by  the  word  mac,  as  Dooal  mac 
Neale ;  the  Normans  by  the  German  word  Fitz,  as  John  Fitz 
WlUiam  >  and  the  English  by  the  word  son,  as  John,  son  of 
Ridiard,  or  John,  Ridiard's  son,  which,  in  course  of  time 
was  converted  to  the  surname  of  Richardson. 

The  Normans  introduced  the  Roman  custom  of  distinguish^ 
ing  their  lungs  and  some  of  their  nobles  by  an  agnomen  ittSliBnd 
of  their  ftmiily  name:  thus  Edward  was  called  Ironside^  irom. 
his  strength,  and  William  II.  Rufus,  horn  the  red  o^our  of 
his  hair  >  and  in  the  time  of  Edward  11.  we  meet  with  Adam 
de  Gray,  Adam,  lord  or  owner  of  the  estate  of  Gray ;  so  Ro- 
bert de  Oiley,  corrupted  to  Robert  Doyky.  It  is  frotn  this 
alteratkHi  of  names  in  eariy  times,  that  many  funititt  who 
have  neglected  to  keep  up  their  pedigrees  are  at  a  loss  to 
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account  for  the  similar  bearing  of  arms  among  those  whose 
names  are  so  widely  different,  while  yet  they  might  be  origi- 
nally descended  from  the  same  common  ancestor. 

NATIONAL  DEBT.    The  commencement  of  th^  National 
Debt  of  England  may  be  traced  from  the  period  of  the  Revo- 
lution, when  our  connections  with  Europe  introduce 'a  new 
system  of  foreign  politics  with  the  view  of  preserving  what 
was  calkd  the  balance  of  power  on  the  continent.    As  this 
was  attended  with  extraordinary  expence,  the  expedient  was 
adopted  of  anticipating  the  revenues  of  the  state  by  borhiwing 
sums  for  the  current  service,  and  laying  no  more  taxes  on  the 
people  than  viras  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  sums 
borrowed :  accordingly  in  the  year  1695,  the  sum  of  twelve 
millions  was  borrowed  from  a'  society  of  merchants  in  thie 
dty,  the  interest  of  which,  in  any  proportion  of  shares;  the 
government'  undertook  to  discharge,  and  thus  these  shares 
being  rendered  on  the  faith  of  government  readily  transfer^- 
rable,  the  facility  of  borrowing  money  Was  in  proportion  >t6 
the  supposed  stability  and  resources  of  the  government;  in 
consequence  of  which  a  debt  of  a  moat  alaftning  amount  haa 
been  incurred,  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  lead  to  the  most 
disastrous  consequences.    The  following  concise  stateooent 
of  it  shews  Its  gradual  increase  from  its  commencement  to  the 
year  1886. 
In  1695  the  public  d^bt  atnounled  to  1  million 

1701 6mUlions 

1714        -        -        .        -        -        .  60 

1739  when  the  war  with  Spain  commenced   46 
1749  the  end  of  that  war  78 

1756   commencement  of  a  war  with  Fkvnce  75 
1761  on  the  death  of  Geoige  I.  i  lo 

1763        the  end  of  the  y^r  with  France      146  • 
1775  commencement  of  war  with  America  IS^ 
17S4        the  termination  of  that  war  868 


NAVIGATION.      Hittorf  rcfveaenU  the  Tyrun  a  «iir 
iral  |impfa,  who  kad  feecNmse  to  nvrigsifoo  u  the  iiitMis  of 
tBKtmdDg  tMr  commaret,    Herodotot  iyfatift  «8  ttwX  tktf 
fAifmrnKwIgaUd  tbt  whole  coMt  of  AfKea  INmb  Uie  Red  Sea 
to  the  vMMiChs  of  the  Nile,  and  fMuided  a  ooloay  el  Ceithege, 
whieh,  in  pmoeM  of  iime,  equalled  the  parent  state  in  her 
liehea  and  cnterprieii^  spirit.     Under  Hie  gotemment  <of 
Hannoand  Haarilear  the  Carthaginiani  undertook  voyages  of 
dhwiiery,  and  having  boidiy  passed  the  atreights  of  Oihrritar, 
made  themselveB  aoqininted  with  the  European  isomU  and 
islands,  and,  aooording  to  soma^  penetrated  as  Ihr  as  Ameriea, 
whiah  they  named  the  Ishuad  of  Atlantis,    On  the  dcatt^atliotl 
of  Tyre  hy  AUnessider,  wirieh  was  ft>flowed  by  thai  ofCmhage 
l»y  Scipio,  about  160,  B.C.,  Ihe  whole  emporiom  of  coili*^ 
aaeroe  was  eoneentnCted  in  the  new  city  of  AlezandilB,  nor 
did  it  soAnr  any  dimintition  when  it  beeaaie  snbjeet  to  the 
Romans,  and  was  proclaimed  the  second  city  of  the  empire  $ 
bat  its  commerce  was  materially  iajnred  by  the  erection  of  tlie 
Oistrm  empire,  and  soon  after  the  fieill  of  the  Roman  power, 
was  entii^y  extinguished  by  the  Saracens,    'llie  art  of  na- 
vigation Was,  however,  preserved  at  Constanttnople,  flioiigh 
principally  confined  to  the  Me^terranoan  sea.    In  the  ninth 
century  the  Venetians  commenced  sending  their  fleets  of 
merchantman  to  all  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  which 
they  were  fbllowed  by  the  Genoese ;  and  the  superiority  of 
the  naval  power  between  these  rival  repnblicB  was  disputed 
till  the  fatal  battle  of  CbiOM,  towards  the  end  of  the  four- 
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^HftnAk  QMilteMry,  gpura  ilie  maipm  of  ifae  se»  aadthe-fuperiorily 
Mk  coinmeffoe  lo  tbi;  V€neliaii&. 

Th«>  pnotMii  art  ol  nftvigailiMi  dnte  k»  Qiig^a  firom  Uue 
cttBKBmiocMMBit  of  thfr  fodif^aettlh  Cttiiliir)!^  wlito  the  gieat 
advantage  lo  be  derived  ftem  tbe  laawper'a  €soaipea»  b^aa 
!(►  be  ptviperigr  apireeiatad*  It  ie  alao  CDnaidenUry  iadebtoi 
to  tke  FortMgiMse,  and  fMiticttlaHy  U>  tbc  fiersevemg  exec- 
tieae  o£  Bsaucy,  tlie>  hMtbei  of  £dwaid«  kkig  of  Portugal^ 
viImi^  about  tbe  year  1418^  filled  ciiiit  aevend  reatela  uipon 
nay^gea  o£  discovec^i^  and  Jaid  the  fbaadatm  of  theiaaicauee 
ufKHii  mathematical  piiocifAes.  XheFoctMigHeae  haiM^alea  the 
aieotof  cooneGliDg  aaTigatioa  wllh  aatnonaffloy^by  hi^iai^  fiiait 
piediiflfid,  iiiL  1485,  taUes  o£  the  attVdecIqMiioii,4?etoelate^fcg 
Unnee  of  thr  sailora^  and  laatiMctaA  thea»  ki  the  iiM^^ 
fiMlkig^tfielatitadfietf  a  place  aieai^  by  tafcfaig  tho  nwaHiea 
aykode  el  the fliiD willk aft astiolafae*  Ahmft  thetaMddto^cif 
the:  fblkntia^  eentnry^  variiMiB  aw>de8i  weee  neeonniQQded  iof 
taimg  tike  kmgitnde  of  a.  ahi>ai(MB»  biift»  tliis  ia^rteMt  ami 
diffiealt  openijea  waa  aot  brou|^  %>  wy  aalithcteiy  eoidit' 
iioo  til  abcmttheaiiddle  e£  the  last  centaiy^  ,whei>  aeciMWle 
tdblea  of  die  meon'a  Motian  weret  fim  pubUdhedk^  aad  tha 
MbseipieftiiataochictiBBi  ef  the  ehinttoiiieler  biOH^%  the^arl 
ef  namgatien  tp;  ks  prafest  alale  ef  pesfiMtiOQ* 

f  he  Bof^iah,  however,  iiiada:hiit  MMlepregEaiftla^thiiaQh 
enea  «iH  Ae  thne  eT  EMoab^h^  ivheoLthaadiieaiaMee  wbkb 
hadbeeO'eBtabfiihedby  tkmSpmkag^^Emttiiigim^,  and  Diitedb^ 
natmaHy  ea»itedf  a  spbit  of  eonialiaa  i*  this  eMB^.  hui  it 
dBM  acit  appear  t»  have  aMaoteA  the  paitkalac  ajlteatioa  of 
the  Stale  till  IlKtiiiMMefClroiiuml,  ia.  1651^  wimt  the  Nwv^ 
gation  McM  waa  pa6aed>aadieaafiw«ffrHy€iadb8iHwi»  1€^ 
flittoe  whieh  the  BMth  aafloea  have  talouL  tlw  lead  ei  «re6f 
ether  naUon  ii  eelante  aad  entypwie^ » 

The  fivit  penoD  wiw»  cJrguaaiwwaigateA  the  gfUbeirtaJPev* 
diMUMt  BiBgeliMi>  a  Mrtagnese,  hi  the  )nar  IfilUr:  teivaa 
MlMrcdi  hy  Sir  Ffsacia  IMBehu  Iflack 
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Mmuf  attamplt  have  been  made  by  modem  iuiT%atofB  Iff 
discover  a  aborter  passage  into  the  Pscifie  ocean  than  by 
rooodiag  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  cither  by  penetrating  in  a 
western  direction  throogh  the  great  bays  of  North  Amerieay' 
or  by  taking  an  east^y  course  along  the  northern  coasts  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  The  north-west  poisage  was  first  attempted 
by  Jacques  Cortier^  a  Frendiman,  who  with  this  view 
exfdored  the  river  Lawrence,  and  formed  a  settlement  at 
Canada  in  lftS4.  He  was  followed  by  Sir  Maitin  Frobisheri 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  entered 
the  straights  of  Hudson's  Bay  in  1567-  John  Davis  in  158$ 
proceeded  as  £tf  as  the  straights,  to  whidi  his  name  is 
given ;  and  in  IWT  Henry  Hudson  sailed  to  dghty  degrees 
and  a  half,  north  latitude,  and  explored  the  great  bay  iMA 
has  perpetuated  his  memory.  This  enterprisiiig  navigator, 
m  his  third  attempt  in  1610,  to  discover  an  outlet  through  ihit 
bay,  was  basely  deserted  by  his  crew,  who  mutinied  and  left 
him  and  eight  of  the  sailors  to  perish  in  that  inclement  spoc 
Two  years  afterwards  Baffin  explored  the  stnJgfats  called 
after  him.  In  1740  the  Govermnent  was  induced,  by  tha 
rqiresentations  of  Mr.  Dobbs,  to  renew  their  exertions  to 
discover  this  wished-for  passage.  Captain  Middleton  was  seat 
out  in  command  of  one  of  the  Government  ships,  to  aaoertaia 
the  practicability  of  the  design ;  and  a  reward  of  i890^0QO 
was  offered  to  the  master  of  any  ship  which  should  effect  a 
passage;  but  this  proving  unsuccessful^  Captain  Cook  in  1776 
was  selected  for  another  attempt,  in  which  the  usual  |4an  joi 
discovery  was  reversed,  and  instead  of  attempting  a  passage 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  he  was  ordered  to 
{Moceed  into  the  F^uafic  Ocean,  and  then  by  the  straights  xrf 
Kamschatka,  to  enter  the  frozen  Ocean,  and  to  make  what 
progresshecouldalong  the  northern  coasts  of  America)  ani 
two  other  ships  were  at  the  same  time  ordered  to  expkNne 
Baffin's  or  Hudson's  Bay,  and  endeavour  to  ciflEect  a  coflamiic* 
nication  with  him,  which  terminating  in  the  same  unfortainte 
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way^  all  design  of  makiiig  faiiher  dSsooreries  in  tfala  qmUrltf 
was  laid  aside  till  the  oooelusiea  <»f  Uie  late  war,  when  the 
attempt  was  revired  under  Ihose  sk^al  and  enlerprini^  6Bk* 
cars.  Captains  Ross  and  Fbttj,  and  witli  every  preeanliott  wliich 
tlie  nature  of  the  climate  required ;  the  we»M  however  seems 
foUy  to  justify  the  opinion,  that  no  practicable  eonramnicaftion 
between  the  Pscific  and  Atlantic  can  be  effected  in  this  direc* 
tion. 

The  first  attempt  to  discover  a  north-east  pat$age  to  the 
Fhcific,  along  the  northern  coasts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  was 
made  by  Sir  Hugh  Willoagfaby,  inl553,  when  in  consequence 
of  the  sudden  approach  of  winter,  he  was  forced  to  ran  hito 
an  obscure  harbour  in  Russian  Lapland,  called  Arcana  Keca^ 
where  he  and  seventy  sailors,  being  the  crews  of  two  of  his 
Ships,  were  liroaen  to  death  |  the  thM  ship,  under  Rldiard 
Chancellor,  succeeded  in  entering  the  WMte  Sea,  and  win- 
tered near  Archangel,  being  the  first  ship  that  had  ever  been 
seen  on  that  coast )  from  this  place  he  traveled  by  means  of 
sledges  to  Moseow,  where  he  was  fiivoorably  reeeived  by  tiie 
Czar  John  Bazilowitz.  In  the  following  aammer  some 
Russian  fishermen  discovered  the  two  ships  hi  Aitatm  Keen, 
and  foand  Middleton  sitting  hi  his  cabhi  wMh  Ids  dhiry  add 
ether  papers  before  him.  In  16^6  a  Rusrian  vesflddi  tmder 
the  eomafand  of  Deshneff  tmcoeeded  in  forcing  its  w^y  alo^g 
the  northern  coasts  of  Asia  (ram  Kamschridia  to  Aant 
1^5^  £.  long,  of  London:  but  tMs  is  a  sectary  iostaace; 
and  as  there  stiH  remains  a  krge  cape  whichhas  nevefbecn 
doubled,  a  navigable  conuOfHiiealicm  between  Ihe^Atbaitfc  and 
Pku*lllc  in  a  northern  dlreefion  seems  absolaCdy  hopoSiMe. 

About  the  comrnencement  of  the  seventeeatibeenCttry  a 
medhod  of  snhmatine  navigation  wa^  introduced  by  Cofhrfhis 
DabreU,  who  contrived  to  row  a  vessd  tinder  walttr  in  the 
river  Thames  in  fSne  presence  Df  lames  h  ithich  veMd  was 
snpi^ed  with  a  certain  liqoor  that  puitted  the  ah"  hkfocM 
by  the  breath  of  the  xnwers,  ssid  restoRSd  sudi  s  proportion 
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of  vitality  to  it«  m  wonkl  make  it  serve  again  for  a  consi-* 
deraUe  time.  Fulton,  an  American,  some  years  back,  con* 
Btructed  a  boat  capable  of  holding  eight  men,  with  provisions 
for  twenty  days,  and  sufficiently  strong  to  admit  of  its  being 
submersed  to  the  depth  of  a  hundred  feet :  this  boat  had  also 
an  apparatus  to  supfdy  air  for  eight  hours.  In  another  of  an 
inferior  sIjec,  Fulton  himself  remained  an  hour  under  water, 
during  which  time  he  made  half  a  league  of  way  with  his  boat 
horizontally  situated  and  at  Various  depths,  and  succeeded  in 
blowing  up  a  vessel  in  Brest  harlx>ur^  by  attaching  a  combus- 
tible machine  to  its  bottom  ;  during  the  late  war  several 
Inefibctual  attempts  were  by  these  means  made  to  destroy 
British  vessels  off  the  American  coast. 

NAVY.  With  nespect  to  the  navy  of  England  it  may  be 
observed,  that,  until  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth 
qentury,  our  vessels  of  war  were  almost  entirely  composed  of 
merchant-ships  and  others,  hired  by  the  Crown ;  the  Cinque 
Forts  in  particular  were  obliged  to  furnish  a  certain  number, 
and  even  the  other,  ports  «ent  their  portion  of  ships,  which 
they  maintained  for  fifteen  days  .at  their  own  charge,  and 
probably  this  time  vras  considered  sufficient  for  sending  either 
trpops  or  stores  to  the  continent.  The  fleet  which  Edward  III* 
had  before  Calais,  in  1347>  consisted  of  738  ships,  carrying 
14,956  mariners,  being,  on  an  average,  but  twenty  to  a  ship. 
In  1394,  Hakluyt  mentions  an  English  ship  of  200  tons 
burthen,  and  in  1450  there  were  ships  of  eight  or  nine  hun- 
dred tons.  Henry  VII.,  in  1465,  built  the  Great  Harry,  which, 
properly  speaking,  may  be  considered  as  tlie  first  ship  of 
war  belonging  to  the  Crown :  it  was  of  1000  tons  burthen, 
1%  feet  in  length,  and  48  in  breadth;. it  had  three  flush 
decks,  a  forecastle,  half-deck,  quarter-deck,  and  rpund-hpuse, 
and  carried  176  guns  of  various  calibre.  This  ship  was 
accidentally  burnt  in  1554.  The  formation  of  a  regular 
jiavjr  originated,  however,  with  Henry  VIII.,  who  founded 
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the  dock-yards  at  Deptford,  Woolwich^  and  Pbrtsmoutb, 
and  established  tlie  THnity  House,  where  the  scSence  of 
navigation  was  taught  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  people  to 
act  as  pQots  along  the  dangerous  coasts  of  the  island.  He- 
built  the  U^ent,  of  1000  tons  and  190  guns ;  and  at  his 
death  there  were  fifty  vessels  of  war,  though  the  wliole 
tonnage  did  not  exceed  10,000.  In  the  time  of  Cromwidll 
our  naval  power  was  very  formidable,  and  consisted  of  157 
ships  with  an  average  rate  of  98  guns  each.  In  the  late  war 
we  had  950  king's  ships  of  various  classes. 

On  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  armada  in  1588^  ft  fund 
was  established  for  the  relief  of  the  wounded  imd  superan- 
nuated English  mariners,  whidi,  at  first,  consisted  of  a 
voluntary  contribution  of  sixpence  a  month  f^pm  each  of  tlie 
sailors,  out  of  their  pay;  but  this  was  afterwards  made 
perpetual  by  Elizabeth,  and  called  the  Chatham  chesty  from 
its  being  paid  into  the  Hyi-house  at  Chatham.  In'  the  year 
1797  the  contribution  was  raised  to  a  shilling  ft  month, 
from  every  mariner,  whether  m  the.  king's  or  merchants' 
service,  and  in  1803  the  chest  was  removed  lo  Greenwich' 
tlospital,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  the  fiivqorite  pfaioe  of 
residence  of  most  of  our  sovereign,  and  particulaiiy  of  the 
Tudors  and  Stuarts,  from  the  time  of  Edward  I.  to  William  III., 
when  its  palace  was  converted  into  an  hospital  for  aged  and 
disabled  seamen. 

NECKLACE.  Throughout  the  greatest  part  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  necklaces  have  been  commonly  worn  firom  the  eariiest 
periods  to  the  present  time,  as  well  by  men  as  women*  Hie 
ancient  Britons  had  them  of  amber,  glass  beads,  and  jet. 

Necklaces  or  collars,  considered  as  a  mark  of  honoto  and 
distinction,  are  likewise  of  great  anticpiity.  Joseph  had  a  goM 
chain  placed  round  his  neck  by  the  hands  of  Fharoah,  when 
he  was  invested  with  the  government  of  Egypt ;  ai^.the  Ro« 
mans  ft^quently  bestowed  a  golden  collar  on  such  generala 


tttMy  bm^  i»  giMrab  tfMM  tteliMited 
«iiMi  wnt  ci  m  TCffjr  Mak  and  ^NrigMy  oatav^ 

Nakkmal  ak%  by  ocwrioning  rmumteeMca,  hsra  fiequtnftlf 
a  poncrftd  aflbct  on  ancaltinited  miiids :  thus  iie  are  inteiii* 
ad  ttal  the  cddbiatBd  Sfwiiatttna,  called  the  Rang  dca  Vachea, 
nw  iMfcidden  1^  the  Fnmdk  govenuneat  to  be  piajred  lo  the 
dwiee  iioo|ie  under  pain  of  deaths  aa  it  immediately  drew  teaia 
flmn  Aeireyee,aaibaoeaflened  tbemtodeeert,  ordieof  what 
waaeaBedldflialMittiftipait^  fi«m  their  ardent  desire  to  return 
to  their  native  oonntry  and  there  can  be  nO'donbt  that  Uie 
tntrednetion-of  maidal  mneie  preHoas  to  actioD,  haa  a  strong 
leodeney  «»  eaolte  amnhdion  and  mffitary  entirasiasm. 


Name.  CaindflB  m^pomj  that  iIm  ombm  Ibmeriygn 
to  persons  were  ngoificatWc  of  eonie  qualities  or  virlttes  ihef 
possessed^  or  their  perenfts  fbikttjr  hoped  they  migbt  «cqiiire». 
and  that  lo  Imagine  naines  were  given  wUbont  any  meaaii^ 
wonki  i>e  a  reproach  to  our  ancestors :  acoovdii^lf^  we  find 
that  Adam  gavo  the  name  of  Eve  to  his  wife«  hecaase  she  wap 
to  he  the  mother  of  idl  mankind ;  and  Foifihyry  reraaiks  that 
tiie  iiames  <of  the  ancaenis  were  veiy  emphaticai  and  concise, 
GdginaOy  every  penon  liad  but  one  name,  whidi^  by  most 
nafens,  was  given  within  a  few  days  after  the  birthj  but  In 
order  to  {Mrevont  tlie  midtiplieation  of  aames^  and  to  mack  the 
distinction  between  people  bearing  the  same  name,  it  aoon 
became  necessary  to  add  to  it  the  name  of  the  &thei^  and 
hence  tiie  intnaductkp  of  flnaily  or  sMmawet/  thnsamoqgdie 
Hebrews  Odeb  is  distinguished  an  the  son  of  Jephthiwah,  and 
Joslna  as  che«onjof  Nan  $  and  among  the  Gredn,  AehiUsB  aa 
the  son  of  Pdeus.  The  first  tmce  of  somames  in  histoiy» 
vnoonneoted  with  rdatlDnship»  occurs  in  the  tmsaty  between 
tiie  Romans  andSabines,  whereby,  in  order  to  oonsolidate  the 
anion  iietweea  the  two  nations,  it  was  atipnlated  that  the  IUh 
mansshonMvddto  their  own  names  a  Sabine  namc^  and  the 
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•lioiiU  in  like  manlier  adopt  a  Romao  one,  which  were 
to  be  ootisidered  in  future  aa  their  fiunily  or  hereditary  names. 
The  Romans  also  were  accustomed  to  assume  new  names  in 
order  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  some  remarkable  action  or 
event :  thus  Sdpio  took  the  name  of  Africanus ;  and  these 
different  kinds  of  names  were  distinguished  by  them  under 
the  terms  of  nomen^  cognomen,  and  agnomen. 

The  ancient  Britons,  aecording  to  Camden,  generally  took 
their  names  from  colours ,  but  these  names  are  now  lost  or 
remain  hid  among  the  Welsh.  When  subdued  by  the  Romans, 
they  began  to  adopt  the  Roman  names,  som^  of  which,  though 
▼ery  corrapted,  still  remain.  The  Saxons  •introduced  the 
German  names  of  Edward,  Oswald,  &c;  and  the  Danes  their 
Harold,  Swayne,  &e.  Soon  after  the  introduction  of  Christ- 
ianity many  assumed  Hebrew  names,  as  Matthew,  Mark^ 
Rml,  John, .  David,  Peter,  &g.;  and  on  the  conquest  other 
Gcrann  nawes,  such  as  William,  Robert,  Riehard,  Henry, 
Hi^,  were  introduced  by  the  Normans.  The  ancient  Britons, 
like  the  Hdwews,  added  the  family  to  the  personal  name  by^ 
the  adjunctive  noun  ap;  thus,  Evan  ap  Rice,  or  Evan  Uie  son 
of  Rioe,  which  in  process  of  time  was  corrapted  to  Evan 
Price  i  the  Irish  and  Scots  by  the  word  mac,  as  Donisl  Mac 
Keale ;  the  Normans  by  the  German  word  FItz,  as  John  iltz 
WiUiam  >  and  the  English  by  the  word  son,  aa  John,  son  of 
Richard,  or  John,  Riduud's  son,  which,  in  course  of  time 
was  converted  to  the  surname  of  Richardson. 

The  Normans  introduced  the  Roman  custom  of  distinguish- 
ing their  kings  and  some  of  their  nobles  by  an  agnomen  instead 
of  thdr  fiunily  name:  thus  Edward  was  called  Ironside^  iftm 
his  strength,  and  William  U.  Rufus,  fh)m  the  red  cdour  of 
his  hair  -,  and  in  the  time  of  Edward  JI.  we  meet  with  Adam 
de  Gray,  Adam,  lord  or  owner  of  the  estate  of  Gray ;  so  Ro- 
bert de  Oiley,  corrapted  to  Robert  Doyky.  It  is  frotn  thb 
alteration  of  names  in  early  times,  that  many  families  who 
have  neglected  to  keep  up  their  pedigrees  are  at  a  loss  to 
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account  for  the  similar  bearing  of  arms  among  those  whose 
names  are  so  widely  different,  while  yet  they  might  be  origi- 
nally descended  from  the  same  common  ancestor. 

NATIONAL  DEBT.    The  commencement  of  th^  National 
Debt  of  England  may  be  traced  from  the  period  of  the  Revo- 
lution, when  our  connections  with  Europe  introduce 'a  new 
system  of  foreign  politics  with  the  view  of  preserving  what 
was  calkd  the  balance  of  power  on  the  continent.    As  this 
was  attended  with  extraordinary  expence,  the  expedient  wais 
adopted  of  anticipating  the  revenues  of  the  state  by  bortowing 
sums  for  the  current  service,  and  ^laying  no  more  taxes  on  the 
people  than  viras  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  sums 
borrowed :  accordingly  in  the  year  1695,  the  sum  of  tn^lve 
millions  was  borrowed  from  a*  society  of  merchants  in  the 
dty,  the  interest  of  which,  in  any  proportion  of  shares;  the 
government' undertook  to  discharge,  and  thus  these  shares 
being  rendered  on  the  faith  of  government  reAlUy  tranafer^- 
rable,  the  facility  of  borrowing  money  was  in  proportion  *iib 
the  supposed  stability  and  resources  of  the  government;  in 
consequence  of  which  a  debt  of  a  most  alaftning  amount  haa 
been  incurred,  which,  sooner  or  later^  must  lead  to  the  moat 
disastrous  consequences.    The  following  concise  stateooent 
of  it  shews  its  gradual  increase  from  its  commencement  to  the 
year  1886. 

In  1695  the  public  d^btatnounted  to  l  million 
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1739  when  the  war  with  Spain  commenced   46 
1749  the  end  of  that  vrar  78 

1756   commencement  of  a  war  with'Fhuice  75 
1761  on  the  death  of  George  I.  i  lo 

1763        the  end  of  the  y^r  with  France      146  - 
1775  commencement  of  war  with  America  IS^ 
17S4        the  termination  of  that  war  868 


NAVIGATION.      Hittorf  repreaeiits  the  Tyrun  a  «iMr 
iral  |impfa,  who  kadfeecNmseto  lumgaHon  u  the  iiitMis  of 
tBKtmdDg  tMr  oooiaierce.    Herodotus  inlbraiB  «8  ttwX  tktf 
drenmaeiigated  die  whole  coMt  of  Afirica  fton  Uie  Red  Sea 
to  the  noiilhs  of  the  Nile^  and  Anmded  a  ooloay  at  Caithage, 
whieh^  in  pmoeM  of  ihae^  equalled  Uie  parent  state  in  her 
liehei  and  caterprisii^  spirit.     Under  Hie  gotemment  of 
Hannoand  Hanilcar  the  Carthaginians  undertook  voyages  of 
disouPiery,  and  having  boldly  passed  the  strelghia  of  Oibndtar, 
made  themseiveB  aoqininted  with  the  Buropoan  ooMts  and 
ishinds,  and,  aooording  to  somt^  penetrated  as  fttf*  as  Ameriea^ 
which  they  named  the  Ishuad  of  Atlantis.    On  the  deatt^atliott 
of  Tyrs  hy  AhnBiiider>  wIMi  was  ft>flowed  by  thai  ofCsithajye 
by  8c)]rfo,  aboot  160>  B.C.,  Ihe  whole  emporinm  ef  com^ 
aseroe  was  emieetttrtfted  in  the  new  city  of  AlexandilB,  nor 
did  it  siiAsr  any  diodnution  when  it  beeaaie  subject  to  the 
Romans,  and  was  proclaimed  the  second  city  of  the  empire  $ 
bat  its  commerce  was  materially  iajnred  by  the  erection  of  the 
Oistrm  empire,  and  soon  after  the  fiedl  of  the  Roman  power, 
was  enth«ly  extinguished  by  the  Saracens,    llie  art  of  na- 
vigation Was,  however,  preserved  at  Constanttnople,  though 
principally  confined  to  the  Me^terranean  sea.    In  the  ninth 
century  the  Venetians  commenced  sending  their  fleets  of 
merchantmen  to  all  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  which 
they  were  fbllowed  by  the  Genoese ;  and  the  superiority  of 
the  naval  power  between  these  rival  repnbfics  was  disputed 
till  the  fatal  battle  of  Cbioza,  towards  the  end  of  the  four- 
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^mnA  QMilteMry^  gpuFe  the  mafm  of  ifae  sca  aadtb&fttiieriorily 
Mk  coinmeffoe  lo  tbi;  VeoeliaiiiL 

The  pmtMi  art  ol  nftvigailiMi  dnte  k»  oingin,  firom  Uue 
cttBKBmiocMMBit  of  tifae  ftwutoettlh  ccnlurj^  wImh  the  gieet 
edvaaieg^  lo  he  derived  ftem  the  laawper's  oompeoe  began 
^  be  pivi]Mriy  eppreeiated*  It  ia  alao  ODnaidesahly  iadebtwi 
to  the  FortMgiMse^  and  fMiticttlaHy  U>  the  fierseTeriag  exec- 
tieas  o£  Hamry,  tbe>  bietbei  of  Sdwaid,  laeg  of  Portugal^ 
Mfbi^y  aboiit  Umb  year  1418^  filted  oiit  aeveral  yeatela  uipon 
tiayegea  o£  dbcowegyi,  and  iakl the  fbuadalm  of  tbaaeicaM 
ufKHii  malhematlcal  prioc^^.  The  Focti^rae  haiw  also  the 
aieotof  cooneGliDg  aavigatkm  wllb  aatnoiMii^^by  heyini^fiiait 
pieduaed,  kt  1485,  taUas  o£  the  tttt^adedoifliloa,  cetoalate^fcg 
Utt  uae  of  the  sailora^  and  iMtnictei  thea»  in  the  neA^ef 
fiwUng^thebtitadfietf  a  iilaceatMi^  hy  tatog  tho  nwaaftia 
aykoie  el  tbtauDwillkaftastiokbe.  Ahasft  ttMunUdle  cif 
t&a:  fbttontiag  eentnry^yaEMNua  awNkWiweBe  neeoniiiQQded  te 
taUag  thc^  kmgitnde  of  a.  aUp.  at  (mb»  bufe  tbfe  ia^itnit  awl 
diffieolt  opcniijaa  waa  aot  brou|^  %>  wy  aaliufcctafy  eoidit' 
iioo  til  aboQt  the  niddle  el  the  last  centaiy,  wheo  aoDiMWte 
tdblea  of  die  meon'a  Motiao  were  fine  pubUdhedk^  eeA  the 
sahseiioeMi  iataockctiBBi  ef  the  eheosooieier  Woa^ii  thwart 
ef  mengatieii  to  ka  prafest  atnte  ef  pesfection* 

fhelni^iflfa,  however,  niatfe.  hut  MitlepragEaifti*  the  a«^ 
enee  tiH  Ae  tUne  eT  EMoab^h^  iriieathembwiaMef  whieb 
had  beeD>eitabtMbi!d  by  tkm  Hi— Aii'dn^BattMgiitlie,  and  Diitidb^ 
natmoHy  ea»iteif  a  spbit  of  eonialiea  In  this  eotei^,  bull  it 
dB«a  acit  appear  te  have  attMurteA  the  pastiqriae  ajltentioa  of 
the  Seale  till  Hie  tioMMef  Chmuml,  la.  1651^  wbta  the  Nwv^ 
gation  Aol  waa  passed,  aadi ei mftiwid -  ty  CJadbSi Hw i»  l€i9d^ 
sbne  whieh  the  Bskish  safloaa  have  talouL  tbs  1«hL  ei  «re6f 
ether  aaHon  hi  seieaenaad:  eot^epsise^- 

The  fivst  penoD  wb»  cirguaanaaigatcA  the  g^n  wm  Tiw 
diMtti  BiBgiliMi,  a  Mrtagnese^  hi  tfte  jmm  lua^:  teivaa 
Ible^sd;  hf  Sir  Ffsacia  IMwhn  Hiaik 
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Mmny  ttttemplt  have  been  made  by  modem  narig^tofs  U9 
discover  a  Bhorter  passage  into  the  Pacifie  ocean  than  by 
nraoding  the  Cape  of  Good  Uope«  cither  by  penetmting  in  a 
western  direction  through  the  great  bajrs  of  North  America^' 
or  by  taking  an  east^y  course  along  the  northern  coasts  tti 
Europe  and  Asia.  The  north-west  poisage  was  first  attempted 
by  Jacques  Cortier^  a  Frenchman,  who  with  this  viefr 
explored  the  river  Lawrence,  and  formed  a  settlement  at 
Canada  in  lftS4.  He  was  followed  by  Sir  Martin  Frobisheri 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  entered 
the  straights  of  Hudson's  Bay  in  1567.  John  Davis  in  158$ 
proceeded  as  £tf  as  the  straights,  to  which  his  name  ia 
given ;  and  in  IWT  Henry  Hudson  sailed  to  eighty  degrees 
and  a  half,  north  latitude,  and  explored  the  great  bay  iMtk 
has  perpetuated  his  memory.  This  enterprising  navigator, 
in  Ids  third  attempt  in  1610,  to  discover  an^nitlet  through  the 
bay,  vras  basely  deserted  by  his  crew,  who  mutinied  and  left 
him  and  eight  of  the  sailors  to  perish  in  that  inclement  spoc 
Two  years  afterwards  Baffin  explored  the  straights  called 
after  him.  In  1740  the  Govermnent  was  induced,  by  tba 
rqiresentations  of  Mr.  Dobbs,  to  renew  their  exertions  to 
discover  this  wished-for  passage.  Captain  Middleton  was  sent 
out  in  command  of  one  of  the  Government  ships,  to  ascertain 
the  practicability  of  the  design  $  and  a  leward  of  JS90fiOO 
was  offered  to  the  master  of  any  ship  which  should  effeet  a 
passage;  but  this  proving  unsuccessful.  Captain  Cook  in  1776 
was  selected  for  another  attempt,  in  which  the  usual  plan  .cxf 
discovery  was  reversed,  and  instead  of  attempting  a  passage 
from  the  Adantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  he  was  ordered  to 
IMOceed  into  the  Fkicific  Ocean,  and  then  by  the  straights  .of 
Kamschatka,  to  enter  the  frozen  Oc^,  and  to  make  what 
progresshecouldalong  the  northern  coasts  of  America)  aoi 
two  other  ships  were  at  the  same  time  ordered  to  explore 
Baffin  8  or  Hudson's  Bay,  and  endeavour  to  e£Esc)t  a  commur 
nication  vrith  him,  which  terminating  in  the  same  imfortunate 
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way,  all  design  of  makiiig  further  dlfleoreriee  in  this  qatfrief 
Was  laid  aside  till  the  oouelutiea  ef  the  late  war,  when  the 
attempt  was  rtvtred  trader  those  skBfal  and  enlerprlsiBg  ^fR* 
cars.  Captains  Ross  and  Fbttj,  and  witk  ei^ery  preeaation  which 
the  nature  of  the  climate  required ;  the  lesidt  however  seems 
Mly  to  justify  the  opinion,  that  no  practicaMe  conmmnication 
between  the  Pseific  and  Atlantic  can  be  effected  In  this  direc- 
tion. 

The  first  attempt  to  discover  a  norih'-eaH  passage  to  the 
BM^ifie,  along  the  northern  coasts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  was 
made  by  Sir  Hugh  Wilkmgbby,  inl553,  when  in  consequence 
•f  the  sudden  approach  of  winter,  he  was  fbrced  to  run  hito 
an  obscure  harbour  in  Russian  Lapland,  called  Arcana  Keca> 
where  he  and  seventy  sailors,  being  the  crews  of  two  of  his 
iMps,  were  froaen  to  dea^  i  the  thkd  ship,  under  Rkhard 
Chancellor,  succeeded  fai  Pillaring  the  A¥Mte  Sea,  and  win* 
tered  near  Arehni^,  benig  thefirst  ship  that  had  ever  been 
seen  on  that  eoaK ;  from  this  place  he  travdled  by  mcana  of 
sledges  to  Moscow,  where  he  was  favourably  received  by  iflie 
Czar  John  Bazilowitz.  In  the  foHowkig  aumttier  some 
Russian  Miermen  discovered  the  two  ships  hi  Aitam  Keen, 
and  foand  Middleton  sitting  in  his  cabhi  wHh  Ids  diary  add 
eUier  papers  before  him.  In  IB46  a  Russian  vessid  mider 
the  eommand  of  Deshntf  socceeded  Infordng  its  Wiqf  aloi^ 
the  northern  coasts  of  Asia  fhMtt  SamsdnHka  to  ittfcfot 
1%^  E.  long.  Of  London:  but  ttes  is  a  scAtary  idSlaAce ^ 
and  as  there  stiH  remafna  a'  large  cape  which- has  never  been 
doubled,  a  navigable  communication  between  ttie^AUaatlc  and 
Pacific  in  a  northern  (fireofion  seems  absolutely  ImposiMe. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  seventeeafli  eenCUry  a 
metfhod  of  suimatine  navigaikm  wa^itttrdduced  by  Gdfn^fius 
DabreU,  who  contrived  to  row  a  vessdtmder  water  kt  the 
fiver  Thames  in  tlie  presence  of  Htats  1.  Which  vesad  was 
suppled  with  a  certain  liquor  that  puiffied  the  air  hlfteCed 
by  the  breath  of  the  mwers,  add  restored  sudt  a  proportion 
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of  vitality  to  it,  m  wonlil  make  it  serve  again  for  a  conai* 
dcraUa  time.  Fulton,  an  American,  some  years  back,  coo* 
strocted  a  boat  capable  of  holding  eight  men,  witli  provisions 
for  twenty  days,  and  sufficiently  strong  to  admit  of  its  being 
submersed  to  the  depth  of  a  hundred  feet :  this  boat  had  also 
an  apparatus  to  supply  air  for  eight  hours.  In  another  of  an 
Inferior  sixe,  Fulton  himself  remained  an  hour  under  water, 
during  which  time  he  made  half  a  league  of  way  with  his  boat 
horizontally  situated  and  at  Various  depths,  and  succeeded  in 
blowing  up  a  vessel  in  Brest  harbour,  by  attaching  a  combus- 
tible machine  to  its  bottom  5  during  the  late  war  several 
ineffectual  attempts  were  by  these  means  made  to  destroy 
British  vessels  off  the  American  coast. 

NAVY.  With  respect  to  the  navy  of  England  it  may  be 
observed^  that,  until  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth 
aentary,  our  vessels  of  war  were  almost  entirely  composed  of 
merchant-ships  and  others,  hired  by  the  Crown;  the  Cinque 
Forts  in  particular  were  obliged  to  fiimish  a  certain  number, 
and  even  the  other,  ports  aent  their  portion  of  ships,  which 
they,  maintained  for  fifteen  days  .at  their  own  charge,  and 
probably  this  time  was  considered  sufficient  for  sending  either 
troops  or  stores  to  the  continent.  The  fleet  which  £dward  III. 
had  before  Calais,  in  1347>  consisted  of  738  ships,  carrying 
14^956  mariners,  being,  on  an  average,  but  twenty  to  a  ship. 
In  1394,  Hakluyt  mentions  an  English  ship  of  200  tons 
burthen,  and  in  1450  there  were  ships  of  eight  or  nine  hun- 
dred tons.  Henry  VII.,  in  1465,  built  the  Great  Harry,  which, 
properly  speaking,  may  be  considered  as  tlie  first  ship  of 
war  belonging  to  the  Crown :  it  was  of  1000.  tons  burthen, 
.1%  feet  in  length,  and  48  in  breadth;. it  had  three  flush 
decks^  a  forecastle,  half-deck,  quarter-deck>«nd  round-house, 
find  carried  176  guns  of  various  calibre.  This  ship  was 
accidentally  burnt  in  1554.  The  formation  of  a  regular 
iiavy  originated,  however,  with  Henry  VIII.,  who  founded 
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the  dock-yards  at  Deptford,  Woolwich,  and  Portsmontbv 
and  established  tlie  Trinity  House,  where  the  science  of 
navigation  was  taught  fbr  the  purpose  o£  qualifyhig  people  to 
act  as  pilots  along  the  dangerous  coasts  of  the  island.  He* 
built  the  Regent,  of  1000  tons  and  1%  guns ;  and  at  his 
death  there  were  fifty  vessels  of  war,  though  the  n^ole 
tonnage  did  not  exceed  10,000.  In  the  time  oi  Cromwdl 
our  naval  power  was  very  formidable,  and  consisted  of  157 
ships  with  an  average  rate  of  28  guns  each.  In  the  faUe  war 
we  had  950  king's  ships  of  various  classes. 

On  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  armada  in  1569,  a  fond 
was  established  fbr  the  relief  of  the  wounded  and  superan- 
nuated English  mariners,  whidi,  at  first,  consisted  of  a 
voluntary  contribution  c^  sixpence  a  month  t^pm  eaeh  of  the 
saUors,  out  of  their  pay  5  but  this  was  afterwards  made 
perpetual  by  Elizabeth,  and  called  the  Chatham  chest,  fhmi 
its  being  paki  into  the  Hill-house  at  Chatham.  In  the  year 
1797  the  contribution  was  raised  to  a  shilling  a  month, 
from  every  mariner,  whether  hi  the.  king's  or  merchants' 
service,  and  in  1803  the  chest  viras  removed  to  Greenwich' 
tlospital,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  the  fiivqurite  place  of 
residence  of  most  of  our  sovereign,  and  particularly  of  the 
Tudors  and  Stuarts,  from  the  time  of  Edward  I.  to  William  III., 
when  its  palace  was  converted  into  an  hospital  for  aged  and 
disabled  seamen. 

NECKLACE.  Throughout  the  greatest  part  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  necklaces  have  been  commonly  worn  firom  the  earliest 
periods  to  the  present  time,  as  well  by  men  as  women..  The 
ancient  Britons  had  them  of  amber,  glass  beads,  and  jet. 

Necklaces  or  collars,  considered  as  a  jopiark  of  honofir  and 
distinction,  are  likewise  of  great  anticpiity.  Joseph  had  agold 
chain  placed  round  his  neck  by  the  hands  of  Pharoah,  when 
he  was  invested  with  the  govemnient  of  Egjrpt ;  and. the  Ro- 
mans frequently  bestowed  a  golden  collar  on  suchgeoerala 
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wb^  bad  promoted  the  ^017  of  the  empire  -,  heace  the  cvt^ 
lorn  wee  introduced  hito  Eoglaod,  and  chidns  c»f  ^old  were 
worn  by  the  Sexoo  as  well  as  Norman  nobilitj,  until  the 
ocdlar  of  knightbood  waa  introduced^  under  the  reign  of 
Htfnry  IV^,  when  these  chains"  began  to  be  gradually  dbused 
by  the  nobility,  and  as  graduaUy  assmned  by  the  principal 
ofiwers  of  their  establishment :  at  present  they  are  considered 
aa  iittigliia  of  office  of  oor  mayors,  sheriisy  and  some  other 
cfrii  owpera. 

NSSDLBS.  The  Phrygians  were  celebrated  for  their  skill 
in  embroidery  and  needlework,  and  the  Hebrews  held  ,^rs 
needleuwrk  in  gieat  estimation.  Needles  made  oi  bronze  were 
used  by  the  Qt^f^  and  Ronsans,  and  sereral  of  them  have 
bten  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum^  The  steel 
needles^  now  in  common  Use,  are  said  Co  have  been  first  ma- 
mifectwred  in  this  country,  by  a  native  of  India,  about  the 
year  1645,  and  that  on  his  death  the  secret  of  making  them 
was  for  some  time  k>^t,  but  at  length  recovered  by  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Greening,  who,  under  the  patronage  of  Mr. 
BorBMir,  setded  at  Long  Greaden,  in  Buckinghamshire,  and 
eslablishod  a  monofectory  foriMcdles, which  is  si^  in  existence. 

NBTS.  Mention  of  fishing  and  hmitlng  nets  occuirs  fine- 
quently  in  the  book  of  Job  and  other  parts  of  Scripture ;  yd 
it  seems  to  be  doubtful  whether  they  were  not  rather  gins  or 
Mmes  made  of  ropes  or  col:ds.  Nets,  however,  were  cer- 
tainly known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romatti>  though  in 
whit  meted  they  were  xtiade  canaot  be  ascertained.  The 
Romans  use  th^  phrasci  tatere  netia,  as  if  thejr  were  wovesj 
bat  this  wai  probably  occasioned  from  their  having  no  appro- 
pHato  terios  of  art  to  signify  knitting  5  and  ai  the  meshes  of 
the  net  w«re  ciflled  nodi,  it  is  evident  they  were  made  some-^ 
wttarsinnar  to  those  now  in  common  use,  knittii^  needles 
Itfe  notiotd  among  the    collection   of    Roman  curiosities. 
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tbmdie  by  Qavin  Hainiltoiv,  doripghtoreiidtnce  in  lUiy,  about 
Uie  yen  1780. 

NEWSPAPERS.  It  18  by  many  asserted,  that  the  otigfn 
dt  these  hileresting  productions  may  be  traced  to  ibe  Acta 
Diuma  of  the  Romans,  alluded  to  by  Tacitus,  and  which  Sue- 
tonius informs  us,  were  ordked  to  be  pbblisfaed  under  the  super- 
intendance  of  the  magistrates,  during  the  consulship  of  Julius 
Ctesar,  and  affixed  on  some  place  in  the  fbrum,  fbr  the  inform- 
otibn  of  the  citixens.  These  papers,  besides  the  proceedings 
Gif  tbe  senate,  contained  such  other  amusing  and  tiifling  topics 
of  diseourse,  wfaidi  tbe  common  etents  of  a  great  city  afford. 
Tlie  antiquaries  pretend  to  bave  discoveved  some  of  these 
documents,  and  state  theit  the  following,  which  rdate  to  the 
586th  year  ri  Rome,  were  published  by  Stephaaua  PighhiB> 
in  his  Annals  of  the  ]!ilagistiiiteff>  horn  papers  given  liim  by 
Aunes  Sinus,  who 'had  discoFSnd  tlieni  among  ^e  writings 
df  Ludovicus  Viyesr; 

A.U.C.  586.  6th  of  the  Kalends  of  ApriL 
The  Fasces  whh  fimilias  the  Consul. 
The  Consul  crowned  with  laurel  saciifioed  at  the  Temple 
of  Apollo.  The  Senate  assembled  at  the  Cura  Hostilia, 
about  the  eighth  hour ;  and  a  decree  passed  that  the  Pnetoiv 
should  give  sentence  according  to  the  Edicts,  which  were  of 
perpetual  validity.  This  day  M.  Scapula  was  accused  of  an 
act  of  viMence,  before  CBsehitts,  thfe  Praetor  5  Meea  of  the 
Judges  were  for  condemnidg  hiiA,  and  thirty-three  for 
adjounring  the  cause* 

4t^  of  the  Kalendff  of  April. 
The  Fasees  with  Lioinius  the  Consul; 
It  thundered,  and  an  oak  was  struck  with  lightning,  on 
that  part  of  Mount  P^atine,  called  Summa  Kelia,  early  in- 
theaflemooti.  Afmy  happened' In  atsmern  at  the  lower  endof 
the  Banke/8-street>  in  which  the  keeper  of  the  Hog-in-AniMmr 
tav«ni  waa  datigttouslyi  woiUided.    Tertinius,  the  iBdHe,  fined 
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the  boldMrt  for  Mlliiynieit  which  had  not  been  inspected  bf 
the  ofcneers  of  the  markets  :  the  fine  is  to  be  appropriated' 
to  the  bailding  of  a  chapel  to  the  Temple  of  the  Goddess 
Tellns. 

The  foDowing  Acta  Dinma  are  inserted  by  Dodwell  in  his 
Camdenian  Lecture. 

5  Kal.  Sqitember,  A.U.C.  591. 
Sjlkuras  and  Murena  Consuls.  The  Fasces  with  Mureuja. 
M.  TulHns  Cicero  pleaded  in  defence  of  Cornelius  Sylla^. 
aocnsed  by  Torquatus  of  l>eing  concerned  in  Cataline*8  con- 
spiracy, and  gained  his  cause  by  a  majority  of  five  judges  -, 
the  Tribunes  of  the  Treasury  were  against  the  defendant. 
One  of  the  Praetors  advertised  by  an  edict  that  he  should  put 
off  his  sittings  fbr  five  days  upon  account  of  his  daughter's 
marriag;e.  C.  Csesar  set  out  for  his  Government  of  the  fur- 
ther Spain,  having  been  long  detained  by  his  creditors.  A 
rqKNrt  was  brought  to  Tertians,  the  Frsetor,  while  he  was 
trying  causes  at  hb  tribunal,  that  his  son  was  dead  j  this  was- 
contrived  by  the  friends  of  Capponius  who  was  accused  of 
poisoning,  that  the  F^rietor  in  his  concern  mig^t  adjourn  the 
csiuse;  but  that  mi^trate  having  discovered  the  falsity  of  the 
story,  returned  to  his  tribunal,  and  continued  in  taking  infor<^ 
mation  against  the  accused. 

4tb  Kal.  of  Sept. 
The  funeral  of  Metella  Pisepa,  vestal,  was  celebrated  :  sha 
was  boiied  in  the  sepulchre  of  her  ancestors  in  the  Aurdian 
road.  The  Censors  made  a  bargain  that  the  temple  of  Aius 
Loquens  should  be  repaired  for  twenty-five  sesteroes.  Q. 
Hortensius  harangued  the  people  about  the  Censorship,  and 
the  Allabrogic  war.  Advice  arrived  from  Etruria,  that  some 
of  the  late  conspirators  had  begun  a  tumult  headed  by  L. 
Sergius. 

Throu^out  India  and  Persia  there  has  been  established  for 
many  centuries,  a  regular  class  of  news-writers,  who  circu- 
late the  oominon  concurrences  of  the  day,  and  procure  infour- 
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tt»tion  from  the  moet  dbtant  provinces  5  and  moat  of  the 
leading  powers  have  news-writers  or  spies  in  pay  at  the  differ 
ftaot  courts,  and  establish  regular  posts  to  jOonTej  the  intelll' 
genoe^ 

About  the  year  1536,  we  read  of  a  periodical  paper  being 
circulated  at  Venice,  under  the  name  of  a  Gasetta,  so  called 
from  a  kind  of  coin  there  current,  which  was  the  ordi- 
nary price  paid  for  the  paper.  This  Gazetta  contained  much 
intelligence  as  well  of  Italy  as  of  the  rest  of  Europe  -,  but 
the  Venetian  Government  never  allowed  it  to  be  printed,  and 
the  paper  continued  to  be  distributed  quarterly  In  manuscript, 
even  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

The  first  information  we  have  respecting  any  newspapers 
or  rather  pamphlets  of  intelligence  in  England,  u  a  procla- 
mation of  Henry  VIIL,  in  the  S6th  year  of  his  re^,  A.  D. 
1544,  for  calling  in  and  prohibiting  of  ''  certain  books  printed 
of  news,  &c.*'  This  proclamation  states  that,  "  the  King's 
most  excellent  Majesty  understanding  that  certain  light  per- 
sons, not  r^arding  what  they  reported,  wrote,  or  set  forth, 
had  caused  to  be  imparted  and  divulged  certain  news  of  the 
prosperous  successes  of  the  King's  Biajesty's  arms  in  Scot- 
land ;  wherein,  although  the  effect  of  the  victory  were  indeed 
true,  yet  the  circumstances  in  divers  points,  were  in  spme 
parts  over  slenderly,  in  some  parts  untruly,  and  amiss  reported: 
His  Highness  therefore,  not  content  to  have  any  such  mat- 
ters, of  so  great  importance  set  forth,  to  the  slander  of  his 
captains  and  ministers,  nor  to  be  otherwise  reported  than  the 
truth  was,  straigbtly  chargeth  and  coomiandeth  all  msinner 
of  persons  into  whose  hands  any  of  the  said  printed  books 
shall  come,  immediately  after  they  should  hear  of  this  pro- 
4;lamation,  to  bring  the  said  books  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Loyadon,  or  to  the  Recorder,  or  some  of  the  Aldermen  of  the 
city,  to  the  intent  they  mi^t  suppress  and  burn  them,  upon 
pain  that  any  parson  keq>ing  any  of  the  said  books  xxiiii 
hours  after  the  making  of  this  prodamatioo,  should  suffer 
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laiprifloiinieat  of  kis  hoAy  Bioi  be  farther  puniihed  aft  ike 
-King's  Majesty's  iwill  sod  plesovre.'* 

The  fint  psper,  whidi  in  the  modern  aoeeptiition  ofdief 
term,  can  be  re^larly  called  a  newspaper,  was  published  in 
this  coontry,  fay  order  of  Elizabeth,  under  the  direetions  of 
Barkigh,  lor  the  purpose  of  enooncnging  her  subjects  dnring 
the  expected  invasion  of  the  Spaniards.  Tliese  papers  or 
sanll  pamphlets  were  printed  as  occasion  leqaired,  undertfae 
title  of  the  British  Mercury,  and  three  of  them  nnn^iered 
My  51,  and  54,  are  prcsarred  in  i  the  British  Mwenm.  The 
ikst  iadated  the  28th  July,  1588,  end  contains  the  following 
curious  article  :  "  Yesterday,  the  Seoteh  dtabasssdor  had  a 
private  andienoe  of  her  Majesty,  and  deltrered  a  letter  iVom 
the  King  his  aoaster^  contaimng  the  most  cordial  assurances 
of  adhering  to  her  Majesties  interests,  and  lo  those  of  the 
Flnoiestaoft  religion ;  and  the  young  King  saidtto  her  Majes- 
SyWMinister  at  his  court,  that aU  tiie favour  he  expected  from 
the  Spaniards,  was  the  courtesy  o£  Polyphemas  to  Ul^nses, 
that  he  -should  be  devoured  the  last."  These  Mcreniles,  which 
vight  heeansidered  as  ExtraordioBfy  Gazettes,  are  awppostd 
to  Imivc  been  first  printed  in  April  1588,  when  the  AcBunht 
appvoached  the  shores  of  England  >  for  after  Uie  Spanish 
ships  had  been  dispersed,  and  all  danger  of  the  threatened 
invasion  was  over,  they  seldom  appeared.  However,  thjfi 
spories  of  eatertaiament  having  been  once  inteoduoed  was 
too  gratiffing  to  the  public  taste,  to  be  tongncgleetedj  and 
therefore  in  August,  1699,  Urweekly  newafiaper  was  astabiiabed 
by  Nathaniel  Butter,  at  Ihe  Pyde  Bull,  St.  Austnt's  Qatey 
entitled,  *'  Xhe  certain  news  of  the  present  wedi  $*'  .wbat 
his  sitocess  may  havn  been,  or  how  long  bnoootinucd  a  pub*- 
lisherof  news  is  uacertainyhat  he  appears  to  have  had  oom^ 
petitors  and  imitaton  |  and  m  Feb,  1625^  a  new  weeldy  papei^ 
being  a'Small  qiuano  of  fourteen  pages,  was  printed  at  Ijon- 
don,uader  the  title  of  MercnrinsBritannieus. 

tin  the  pmlace  to  the  Swadirii  Intelfigcncer,  published  in 
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ted^**  \¥^  hn  BIliUMI  thkt  **  fl!lj  Ij^tiol}  tUls  hM  tSM^  hc^  nMMre 
^ta  tM  WliMUy  IHMPfAtitlM>  WliMk  if  s  IkilUt  cV  jlW^ttlfittl  f^Hul^ 
he  shall  find  very  true  and  very  punctual :  wholMV^  #ffl  ftb 
cnnniog  in  the  places  and  persons  of  Qearmaaj,  and  would 
tllxKHnklka  MSf  wtetf  ^  iM  hitll  Hot  cRSII|nKe  cttnantdclL 

Whtti  ^  dvii  1NM  t<mttt«iii6cd  itt  Ms9«teh  t«ity  ininti 
ti  l»m  fer  th«  tm^t^tM  «f  )mb!iAli%  «tidk  Ml^  i^f  itMni- 

ll^Ce  Hft  WI!M  QteHubd  lid viMm  5  HM  nl  AH^ttet^  loM^  ut^ 
Hiynlillil  jpriUtlM  Mt  OlifafHl  tffi^  fii^  ^bAsM^,  tholl^h  It  Mik 
Moii  ttflei'lvHftl^  YHscdAtoltMtfj  lytit  Wto  ftvi  vM  by  CnMfeS  u '.  Hk 
November,  1665,  when  it  was  again  printed  \A  OtftrM  j  Ktld 
on  the  removal  of  the  Court  to  London  in  February  the 
Mlo#li^  yft^%  Mil  bMAiftued  tttntet  ihe  ttfattift  tyf  tiAi  iJbAAon 
IGhkMfe. 
7b6  iffltt  M^4|iA(M^  ufiU  ItjIpliMu  iiA  fhfe  pMSslitf I  IbMfll  tMb 

ia«  hiblftldtdli^faiciftf,  lmttiA«d  hfSif  A6\mi  LlfeltMigf^, 

&»  Ittie  US  Itidtf  0MM  doM  hdt  t))^  i6  'hiiVb  Ift^  ttiy 

^tUitjr  tMpei*;    th  tft^  thm  Wjcd  mdy  61^  (hiiy  ^pbi'  1h 

Stoglatn},  tttffed  th€  Lttttdtm  CMraut,  idid  %VtMfi  ^iirid^ 
t^Hperti.    At  <id&  p€fkld  tbe  Mh6r  df  ih^  nlfUrbpiip^f  kCtiia  MTU 

khid  bf  tDrdkef  \  Ma  nftt  ffi6ec  DHdi  ttfl^  MoWfi^  lidtSoffiir'^ 
^  1  mm  ft  coak^fikld  fidif  A  mtetmit^--^l  i^itt  sd)  k  Ite 

«»tilte  Wfthth  tMrcy  ittflltf  tf^  JbanAlMk'*^^  H  kxSf  l^af 6  It 
l^llice  helo6^^  tti  tiMf  Ibtw"  ^  6ttal!f#te,  I^Mrth  ft  tiMtlsiiitfl 
tM>iiildft,  I  c^  help  te  A  dtetotiidf  ." 

'  In  l&ii  there  WM  id5ttMr1hi(y  iut^lHfpii^  pHHMM, 
iidHy-tird  tt'igekiy,  atid  etf^t  pA^  on  Aftent^  dlCys  |  itM 
^  Wfadtf  ntifltbei*  <ff  |M(ii6iift  t^MUKcil  iH  cMit  l^iftilftf  ih 
<fa^  a<Mtiiitf  t^  kmA,  mtibma  to  ti^lMttilMltiitf^lS^liy^ 
IWii'. 
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le^^  enlMed  "  Tlie  Art  of  Diacovering  Metab.**  At  fint  k 
bad  the  nuDe  of  kipper  nickel^  or  false  eopper,  because  it 
was  taken  for  aa  ore  of  copper^  tboogb  none  eould  be  ob- 
tained ftmn  it* 

NOTARY.  The  Romans  had  derks»  whom  they  called 
BOtarii^  horn  their  keqnng  minutes  or  notes  of  the  transac- 
Ikms  of  the  day,  and  of  such  contracts  and  other  instruments 
as  had  been  ezecnted  before  them.  Henee  the  modem  nota- 
xies,  whose  principal  employment  is  that  of  noting  the  non- 
«co^tance  of  bills,  and  of  translating  and  aothenticating  fo- 
le^  documents. 

NOVELS  4md  ROMANCES.  Mankind  appear  in  aU  ages 
to  have  been  partial  to  tales  of  fiction :  hence  the  ancient 
philosophers,  under  the  disguise  of  allegories  and  fiBdUes,  con- 
yeyed  that  kind  of  instruction  to  them  which,  in  a  direct 
manner,  they  might  have  been  little  inclined  to  receive. 
There  is  a  certain  class  of  people  in  India,  which  probably 
has^  existed  from  a  remote  period,  who  are  by  profession 
story-tellers,  and  inrocure  their  livelihood  by  amusing  thdr 
audience  with  the  fertility  of  their  invention  j  ^ey  also 
frequenUy  form  a  part  of  the  regular  establishment  of  the 
wealthy.  The  tales  of  the  Saracens,  which  are  supposed  to 
bave  been  written  in  the  eighth  century,  and  known  under 
4he  title  of  ''The  Arabian I^ts*  Entertainments,"  are  atiU 
read  with  delight  by  all  classes  of  people,  and  remain  an 
unrivalled  composition  of  romantic  fiction.  It  is  not  impro- 
teble,  that  a  taste  for  romances  was  first  introduced  into 
Europe  by  the  Saracens,  soon  after  their  conquest  of  Spain, 
fipom  whence  it  found  its  way  into  France  and  other  countries, 
and  received  considerable  strength  during  the  period  of  the 
crusades.  These  romances  were  generally  in  rhyme,  and  were 
probably  the  composition  of  the  minstrels.  An  excellent 
^specimen  of  one  is  given  in  the  Fairie  Queen  of  Spenser,  who 


us 


flourished  daring  the  re^  oi  Slizabeth*  About  the  doee  of 
the  seventeenth  century  a  more  refined  style  of  writhig  was 
introduced^  and  knights^  dragons^  and  enchanted  castles^ 
were  banished,  for  stories  which,  under  the  title  of  navek, 
conveyed  a  closer  imitation  of  the  manners  of  the  age,  and 
of  the  i»obable  occurrences  of  life. 
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Oaths.  The  fir^  mention  of  an  oath  in  the  sacred 
writings,  is  that  taken  by  Abraham  when  he  ratified  the  cove- 
nant entered  into  between  him  and  Abimeledi,  King  of 
Gerali — "  And  it  came  to  (wss  at  that  time  that  Abimdech 
and  Phicol,  the  chief  ci^itain  of  his  host,  spake  mito  Abraham, 
saying,  God  is  with  thee  in  all  thou  doest :  now,  thensfore, 
swear  unto  me  here,  by  God,  that  thou  wilt  not  deal  fidady 
with  me,  nor  with  my  son,  nor  with  my  son*a  soaj  but 
according  to  tlie  kindness  that  I  have  done  unto  thee,  thoa 
shalt  do  unto  me,  and  to  the  land  wherein  thoa  hast 
sojourned :  and  Abraham  said,  I  will  swear.'*  It  is  not, 
however,  stated  in  what  manner  this  oath  was  taken  |  bat  we 
find  soon  afterwards  that  when  Abraham  was  deabous  of 
securing  a  wife  for  his  mn  Isaac  from  his  native  country  of 
Mesopotamia,  he  called  the  chief  servant  of  his  house,  that 
ruled  over  all  that  he  had,  and  said  unto  him,  ''  Pat,  I  pimy 
thee,  thy  hand  under  my  thigh ;  and  I  will  make  thee  awear, 
by  tlie  Lord,  the  God  of  heaven,  and  the  God  of  the  earth, 
that  thou  shalt  not  take  a  wife  unto  my  son  of  the  daogfaters 
of  the  Canaaoites,  among  whom  I  dwell,  but  thou  ahalt  go 
unto  my  country  and  to  my  kindred,  and  take  a  vnfe  unto 
my  son  Isaac  3  and  the  servant  put  his  hand  under  the  th%h 
of  Abraham  his  master,  and  swore  to  him  concerning  that 
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iwitef  :*'  aod  ttiuft  %  fom^  i^qiiis  io  hitve  bam  en^iWWwrii 

ftniWi  IP«4Mrf  of  fwoiciDS  iMum^  by  |Hllti9g  Ibe  hMdfl 
bafeVMB  tbe  kncetb  wnd  wllhki  IhA  hwdn  of  thA  l^Md  Baa** 
oKMiBii  bi4  aiQpaj^^  aquii)ii»  or  whao  tbf  oath  m^  lo  ba 

ofaluEBtOKv  QB  Dtt>D]A  fif  MiDGrioff  rmlf  it  aacBBB  te  haiva  haaA 

thaf^Vim  ivwQg^  Habrmafiiribe  jiMMirtaibpWiqirUa 
HgMbmA  ^Wivmrda  bftiMwa^i  wbWb  aiylaiwa  »  yMWtce  to  tha 

wnilgr*  aod  Omeir  ligbtbaiid  ia  a  iigbt  band  oC  MMmdi" 
and  altboagfa  tba  iinm  oi  oalht*  Uka^  a4ar  laligiaua  w«<r 
iMMiaa^  iiava  ▼ihmmi  iii  aiwaiaai  iMMatiiai^  yia  hmWi  ht  •wws 

one  hand  on  the  altar,  while  the  other  wai  lailid  l9  b^vaii;^ 
saaaMi  la  Im^  been  goaesally  laai^liacA  by  thA  ^^bn^ekn  apd 
Bftiptnai-  fnrtbagtntnm  and  Gamans.  ani  W9tk  aaMNME  the 
aariy  <}hriBtiaDi^  iho^g^  afteramda  tarioun  oAmv  aao^ia  hh^vo 
i^pled>  aoa^adiogt  V>  ib«  impoaiajaoe  aC  ttwa  (wlUaciji  airt  4ia 
awrti^  of  tfiQ  par<iioa  wiiajBetiod, 

Oailbaaaeaaidtohav«i  be^afiaitialioctacadiaoatjuflMak 
fioaiadingiW  ia  the  QomaMaMiiiiH9il>  of  ifa^ 

Ai9bbi6ha|)  Falbi^  ia  of  QfiaiM  thail  Iba  li^ 
ia  bonxMnrad  fiKMBd  the  aaaiaat  anatom  af  avraarins  9>var  ^ 
boil  ••  oarpua  duriatij,  mhm  it  wna  apMniQaty  lo  tMri^  Urn 
eorpoiali^o^alQtfv  whfeH  aoRrwid  tha  o^waaaalod  dapMP^ 

Xho  conmoiiaa^  a««/^  ?m  fiiBt  takM  t^  1^^ 


(W8WVATQRY.  Maalof  <ba  aatkiaa  ivUob^  bim 
aaiaaaflMA  ailraiiflminil  anaiiiiea.  boaal  af  h*^g>»a^  ealBbUikad 
obiafaatniMfffi  by  vhMb  tha  motioiia  af  a»  adaaM  badiaa 
aaoU  ha  maaa  aooonjN^y  aaw^iMoeij:  fiwr  tUa  panaatw 
aoeaadnir  ^  floiiie^  te  l0%  templa  of  IWua  ani  ^WTf^ 
Duda  of  Sgypt  waw  eroded,  Tbo  QHriieat>Mldii«  hoiaovav 
noticed  as  exdusivdy  apprapniM  10  aatoaonartril  ahwaor 
jliaBAiatbftalMearateyail  FAinioOiiaab  aiid  to  bafrabaen 
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ftyonded  so  earij  as  tlie  thirteenth  oentory,  and  which  w«a 
supfrfied  with  proper  mathtiimtiol  instrameotB  by  FMher 
Verbiest^  who  ha^  been  appointed  to  the  tAmrge  of  it  in  1609. 
There  ore  stiD  the  remains  of  some  obsenratories  con* 
stmcted  at  Benares,  Ddhi,  and  at  J^rpour  in  India,  in  the  six- 
teenth eentnry;  the  one  at  Delhi  i^ipears  to  liave  been  a 
huge  circniar  bnilding»  haying  a  number  of  <^ienings  or 
windows  in  the  walls,  and  a  pillar  or  a  gnomon  in  its  centre ; 
eadiof  these  windows  had  aniypwyriate astronomical  term, 
and  at  night  the  position  of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  defined 
by  the  window  or  hoose,  in  which  it  mi|ght  be  seen  by  a 
perron  stationed  at  tlie  piOar,  and  during  the  day  the  time  was 
regalated  finom  the  particnlar  window  through  wydi  the  son 
shone  on  the  gnomon. 

The  first  regular  observatory  in  Europe  was  erected  under 
the  superintendence  of  Tyeho  Brake,  at  Caasel,  in  IMl,  by 
order  of  mffiam  L,  kn^grave  of  Uess^  and  in  l&n,  tlie 
Gcidirated  observatory,  caDed  Uranibugh,  was  hoik  for 
Tydio  Brahe,  by  Fndakk  JL  of  Denmail^  in  ther  smaB 
island  of  Hwen  In  the  Sound.  Hero  the  molioas  of  tlie 
odestial  bodies  wero  aecuratdy  defined,  a  new  catalegiM  of 
the  stars,  wfakh  had  not  been  attempted  sinoe  the  dqrs  of 
Hippardius,  was  formed  5  and  a  method  of  aseeitaining  -tfie 
kM^itade  by  the  edqnes  of  Jiqpiter*s  salrfKlro  disoofvcnd, 
wMeh  for  its  accuracy  and  simplicity  stands  uarfroBod. 

Near  a  century,  however,  d^ised  beforo  tfie  Impor- 
tance (^  fixed  observatories,  in  promoting  the  sdenoe  of 
oavigatlon,  b^gan  to  be  duly  appreciated  by  tiie  Buropean 
stales,  and  It  was  not  till  1675,  that  any  pnblie 
taken  by  our  government  for  the  enoouraganent  of 
■uoalpumdls:  in  this  year,  however,  a  buildiiig  was  ereeiad 
at  Greenvrieh,  on  the  scUe  of  the  ancient  moated  tower  ^ 
Duke  Hmnphrey,  unde  to  Henry  VI.,  and  received  the  ap- 
peflalion  of  the  Royal  Observatoiy. 
Previous  to  the  erectkm  of  observatories,  it  seems  to  i»e 
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been  geneiitty  agreed  upon  by  astronomers  to  oonsidei^  the 
first  meridian  as  passing  through  the  island  of  Femie^  but 
afterwards  the  European  states  assumed  their  first  meridian 
from  their  prhMspal  cities,  where  tbej  genendl j  had  an  ob- 
servatory established :  hence  in  all  £n|^ish  maps  the  longi- 
tude is  deduced  from  the  meridian  of  Gieenwidb,  while  in 
fore^  maps,  it  is  taken  firom  Paris,  Rome,  Madrid,  &c. 

OIL.  The  fiit  of  animals  was  probably  used  Ibr  the  pur- 
poses of  affording  light,  long  before  the  method  of  eaUmcti^g 
oil  firom  v^;etables  was  discovered,  the  period  of  which  is* 
however,  of  great  antiquity,  for  we  find  that  olive  oil  was 
used  in  the  consecration  of  the  vessels  in  the  tabemade^  and 
ibr  the  anointment  of  the  high  priest^  and  iWwi  naany  parts 
of  the  Old  Testamenti  it  is  evident  tiiat  oil  was.  used:as  well 
for  culinary  purposes^  as  for  that  of  illumination* 

Oil-doth  is  stated  to  have  been  first  manufiictured  by 
Richard  Bailey,  of  Ludgate-hill,  in  1660.    . 

OPERA.  This  spedes  of  theatrical  amusement  had.  its 
rise  in  Florence,  about  the  dose  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
from  whence  it  passed  into  Italy  and  Franee.  An. English 
opera  was  iptroduoed  by  Sir  William  Davenant,  in  1656^  and 
Psyche  was  performed  in  1673 ;  but  the  first  musical  drfma 
attempted  in  England,  after  the  manner,  of  theltaliaos,  was 
in  170T>  being  a  translation  of  the  Italian  ^opera  of  Assinoe, 
Queen  of  Naples,  in  which  the  English  words  were  set  to 
Italian  airs ;  the  first  opera  performed  wholly  in  I^talian  and 
by  Italian  singers,  was  Almahdde,  in  1720.  Dandi^  was 
introduced  about  the  year.  177P.  •  .:',,';  -^ 

Opera-glasses  or  telescopes,  for  viewing  obliqudy^  were 
invented  by  HeveUus,  in  1637.    .  .     . 

OPIUM.  The  narcotic  powers  of  this  extract  firom  the 
poppy  were  known  to  the  Gredcs^  ahoHt  300  B^G^  and  it  was 
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Hied  AS  an  opiiie  both  by  HiMfr  MA  tMRoiiiiM^  iXntMi' 

tiM  middle  of  the  iMVenteehth  teMntj,  vrheti  Sydenham 
edmittistered  it  in  k  JkjpM  Mate,  whSeh^  fhMn  its  Mothhig 
powers  and  beneficial  efeeit^  itcdted  the  IMM  of  laadaiium^ 
from  Ike  La«ki>  lattdafs^  to  ipmlse. 

ORATORIO.  The  origin  of  theatrical  rqiresentations  con* 
meted  with  Baoied  Ulsioiryj  and  set  to  mmie,  is  by  many 
iraeed  to  the  amekm  flays  called  M  ysteiles,  whkh  weit  oomi» 
mott  Ui  the  twdflh  eenturyi  btit  that  puiMbae  kind  of 
aaersd  mode^  which  k  occasionally  exhibited  at  tmr  theaiwiii 
mider  the  name  ci  an  oratoiio,  is  so  calted  ftoM  Its  hating 
been  fitst  perftnined  in  the  oralory,  or  OaipA,  of  Fdepp6 
lletfii  a  nobhsttiatt  of  Florence,  about  fhib  year  IftfiOi  asril 
afterwards  beeomil^  ^hlottiible  throoghoitt  BtiMtie,  yKM 

laarodHced  on  the  Engli^  stage  dnrtog  h^ni,  abdai  ^b»  fmt 

1730^  at  the  fccomiiieddatibn  of  HaiSddL 

CMI6AN1  The  faivenflott  of  fte  orgm,  as  tkfw  oMUi^tdA, 
is  gonetally  aiti4bated  to  tiie  modefn  Qte&A,  diuii%  <hfe 
]peHod  of  their  fiM  Cmpetbrs,  and  a  descrlptiott  df  oitie^'dillah^ 
falgf  tiMh  the  hydMbuUcon  fWttn  its  belse  bhrm  by  a  beBoM^ 
and  iplayed  by  keys,  b  ^ven  In  a  6ttA  etdgtam  tt  fbt 
MHhdki^,  atcribttted  lb  the  BinperOr  Jtilhat,  iii  Jkf4i  Hi 
#1Mi  <he  foBowhig  te  a  transhUlon  t'--^' I  se«r  Mtfl  of  a  ncf# 
apeeies,  the  growth  of  another  and  a  brszen  scA^  agftstM  fiiy 
aMaM  fnshing  frofn  a  leaOiein  caTcm ben«aih  iMrMcMi 
abd  (NMdncing  mdodions  soottds,  as  Oe  keyi«ttMtmaarttii 

skillhl  fingering  of  a  robust  perAirmer*  * 

The  AM  Mgan  tiFhieh  has  been  oodded  ih  tiia  WMtM 
of  Europe  was  that  sent  from  CdnStadi&io(ite,  by  CMIMatf* 
tine  IV.  as  a  present  to  King  Pepin,  in  757* 

Thtt  pMdd  wheh  this  inSfhimeUt  itas  introdhced  into 
elMfreAM^  is  hiiPblfed  hi  OonsidSfalde  ObaenHtyi  Aiongh  ttrim 
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if  YMt  doubt  bttt  the  Orfcdto  set  the  exataptei  irnxMi  thtl 
tew^  i«  Deix>6iiiiii«,  abbtof  life  yea#  '^/  Mnifbied'  tfe 
Chi^l  at  Aix  la  Chapelle  with  an  organ,  which  was  probably 
procurecl  from  the  East ;  this  organ  seems  to  have  answered 
as  a  model  for  the  manafacturing  of  several  others  by  the 
Germans,  and  for  the  general  introduction  of  them  into  the 
western  part  of  Europe  -,  for  it  is  stated  that  John  VIII.  and 
his  successors  placed  several  organs  made  by  the  Germans 
in  the  Italian  churches,  and  that  the  art  of  manufacturing 
them  became  the  employment  of  the  order  of  monks  de- 
voted to  manual  labour.  William  of  Malmsbury,  who  wrote 
about  the  year  1 120,  informs  us  that  St.  Dunstan  gave  an 
organ  to  the  abbey  of  Malmsbury  during  the  reign  of  King 
Edgar^  or  about  the  year  965,  which  was  made  under  Ids 
direction.  Du  Cange,  on  the  authority  of  Walstan,  men- 
tions that  the  organ  in  Westminster  Abbey,  probably 
placed  there  by  St.  Dunstan,  had  twenty-six  pair  of  bel- 
lows, four  hundred  pipes,  and  required  seventy  men  to 
work  it  i  from  which  it  appears  that  the  first  oigans 
were  constructed  in  a  very  clumsy  manner,  nor  was  any 
material  improvement  made  in  them  till  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  monastery  of 
St.  Alban*s  was  celebrated  for  its  organ  in  1450;  at 
which  time  oigans  were  common  in  the  abbies  and  cathe- 
drals, though  they  are  not  noticed  in  parish  churches  till  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  pedals  to 
oigans  were  invented  by  Bernard  in  1480  -,  and  stops  were 
introduced  about  the  year  1660. 

Barrel  or  table-organs  are  noticed  in  1680« 


ORRERY.  According  to  Desagulier,  Geoi^  Graham 
invented  a  machine  in  1715,  for  Prince  Eugene,  which  re- 
presented the  annual  and  diurnal  motions  of  the  earthy  and 
the  synodic  period  of  the  moon;  and  Rowley,  one  of  the  work- 
men employed,  fix>m  its  model  constructed  a  similar  machine, 
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wMi  IIm  additioii  of  Ibe  planetary  moTaDaeolt,  far  the  Sail 
9i  Ontty,  ftom  which  circiimstanee  It  was  afterwaids  called 
ikt  Orrery, 
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pAGB.  Until  the  eommenoement  of  tlie  cruMdet  the  tens 
''  page*'  was  commonly  bestowed  on  all  children  employed 
in  menial  offices,  it  being  derived  ftom  the  Greek  word, 
''  pds/'  an  infont ;  but  at  that  period  it  became  customary 
for  the  kn%hts  to  have  a  youth  in  constant  attendance,  to 
carry  part  of  their  armour,  and  to  be  occasionally  sent  on 
messages ;  and  as  he  was  probably  selected  for  his  af^iearanoe, 
well  dressed,  and  had  the  advantage  of  bdng  always  in  good 
company,  the  term  ''  page**  became  one  of  distinction,  and 
children  of  respectable  parents,  under  this  aj^iellation,  were 
introduced  into  the  establishment  of  all  people  of  rank,  being, 
while  young,  employed  by  the  ladles  to  hold  up  their  trains, 
and  amuse  them  with  their  prattle,  and  when  of  a  proper 
age,  transferred  to  their  lord,  and  instructed  in  the  military 
exercises  of  those  days. 

PAINTING.  It  would  be  hi  vain  to  attempt  tracing  the 
origin  of  an  art  of  so  great  an  antiquity  as  that  of  painting  or 
drawing,  and  which  was  practised  by  the  Egyptians  at  a  very 
early  period  of  their  history,  and .  by.  them  communicated  to 
the  Greeks.  Fliny  informs  ns  that  the  most  ancient  Greek 
painting  recorded  in  history,  was  a  representation  of  the 
battle  of  the  Magnetes,  purchased,  for  its  weight  in  gold,  by 
Condaules,  King  of  Lydia,  of  Buburchus,  the  artist,  in  the 
sixteenth  Olympiad,  or  about  700  B;  C.  Zenxis  and  ApelleSi 
who  flourished  during  the  fourth  and  third  centuries  before 
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the  Chrutian  em,  have  been  highly  celebrated  for  theyr 
exquisite  productions  of  the  pencil^  especially  in  that  branch 
of  it  which  may  be  styled  portrait-painting,  for  it  is  supposed 
that  the  ancient  Greeks  bestowed  little  attention  on  perspec- 
tive, and  were  but  indiflferently  acquainted  with  the  just  dis- 
tribution of  light  and  shade,  and  consequently  their  best  pro- 
ductions would  not  bear  competition  with  the  highly-finished 
performances  of  the  modem  Italian  school. 

The  Romans  were  too  much  occupied  in  their  ambitious 
pisjects^  to  jAsvole  xxmeh  of  their  time  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
Uheralacts;  liul  motion  Is  nii^  of  j^aliiiis,  a  aoUff  Patrici|^l, 
y/fbo  acqtiiifd  th0  sumaine  of  Pictoit,  ^ifi  lii^JMiyiqi.made  a 
painting  of  thie  tftmpte  of  Stjim,  about  300  9,C.  Jbe  em- 
ploy»Hit»  howey/ir,  V119  geoeral);^  oonaidere^  as  ^minatip, 
and  even  under  the  emperors,  when  Bpi^e  riotf^  in  piagnifi- 
cence  and  Iniuiryy  and  the  piiAtings  of  Graecu  wi^  in  great 
mioest^  there  docs  aot  appfHV  to  have  be^n  apy  Jlpisao  iirtist, 
lirhose  mime  wis  worthy  of  hmg  tra^pmittad  to  fotuie  age|9. 

Fainting,  wh^a  coosidered  as  imiting  i^nd^r  that  term^  tit- 
vmHau,  eampMi^Qnt  detign,  c&iaro  ^^$c^ro,  psf^qx^e  and 
€olomngg  tnay  be  iidrly  staled  to  have  had  its  rise  ii|  Vloveoot, 
ua^  Giotto,  in  the  /eoinmeiicemeot  of  th«  fourteenth  centuiy, 
aad  more  particularly  ifropi  titie  period  of  tb^  foundation  of  the 
Academy  of  St.  Luke's,  in  Florence,  in  1^50^  )vhich  h^  prp« 
duced  some  of  the  greatest  luminaries  in  the  art,  among 
imbof^  may  be  mentioned  Leonardo  di  Vinci,  Bonawoitj,  and 
RadMdL 

One  ef  the  j^fi»%.  imiiortant  4i9coveri^  in. the  ffio4^p 
praMioe  of  painfting,  was  the  ooDoA^ipiag  f»f  fxilours,  Hf^h.qil, 
knteed  ef  siae  and  water,,  which  Is  attribi|li|i  to  iob^  y§9 
Byck,  a  Mutive  of  Brussels,  in  the  cpmin^pjQ#inent  of  t)ie 
Meeii^i  eentnry.  Many,  however,  date  it  from  ap.  efffUpr 
^period,  andit  nay  ptobaUy  have  some  eenne^lion  ynA^  ihf 
ayatem  of  eecausting  adeptfd  by  th0  apmefs  §^  tb^ 
imjsanralion  of  their  peintbgs  -,  however  thi^  mVy  ^9? >  4f  is 
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certain  that  oil  at  a  vehicle  for  colour^  was  not  /ii^nerally 
introduced  till  after  the  death  of  Ejrck. 

Dibdln  informs  us  that  the  eariiest  known  specimen  of 
poi;itniit  palntii^  in  Great  Britain^  b  in  the  time  of  Rkhard 
III. :  but  the  English  appear  to  have  been  so  much  engaged 
in  foreign  wars  and  domestic  troubles  during  the  whole  of 
the  fifteenth  century^  that  painting  is  scarcely  noticed ;  and 
though  Henry  VIIL  invited  over  Holbein  and  Titian^  and 
Charles  I.  Rubens  and  Vandyke^  yet  no  British  artist  of  any 
eminence  is  mentioned  prior  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  who 
comnienced  as  po)rtrait  painter  about  the  year  1680,  and 
practised  for  five  successive  reigns  almost  without  a  rival. 

PALACE.    The  term  palatium  was  given  by  the  Roman 
emperors  to  their  residence  on  the  Pklatine  Mounts 

'•'  •   ■  '       ■  ... 

PANTOMIME.    Dr.  Clark  states  that  the  modem  nanto- 

mime  wa$  brought  po  Italy  from  ancient  Greece,  that  Harle- 
quin is  Mercury^  the  sword  or  wand  being  the  substitute  for 
the  barp,  and  the  cap  t)ie  tez  WQm  by  that  god  on  the  coins 
of  Klnos  i  the  Coluo^bine,  P^ydie ;  the  Clown,  Momus,  (his 
painted  fece  and  wide  mouth  being  taken  from  the  ancient 
masks),  and  the  Pantaloon,  Charon. 

PAPER.  Previous  to  the  invention  of  this  necessary 
article,  mankind  were  accustomed  to  rqcord  their  sentiments 
upon  various  materials,  9uch  as  stone,  lead,  skins,  cotton,  or 
linen  cloth,  and  the  bark  and  leaves  of  trees,  the  characters 
being  generally  cut  on  them  by  a  sharp  pointed  instrument, 
as  is  still  Ofstomary  in  many  parts  of  In^ia.  Papery,  so 
called  from  its  havin§[  been  originally  made  from  the  pith  or 
inner  filaments  of  the  Egyptian  plant,  papyrus,  is  said  to 
have  been  manufoctured  at  Memphis,  about  a  thousandi  years 
before  the  Christian  em,  though  it  wf»  not  known  in  Europe 
till  some  time  after  the  conquest  of  Eg^pt  by  Alexander  the 
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Great.  The  Romana  introdnced  several  improvementa,  bjr 
bleaching  it  to  an  extraordinary  whiteness^  and  reducing  it  tm 
a  smooth  and  polished  surfieuM ;  how  long  this  kind  of  paper 
eontinaed  in  use  cannot  be  ascertained  ;  according  to  Maffu, 
it  was  not  employed  for  the  recording  of  pablic  transactions 
after  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century,  while  others 
state  it  was  common  in  the  tenth  century.  The  Romans  had 
also  a  method  of  manu&cturing  paper  from  the  bark  of  the 
philura  and  other  trees,  and  hence  the  term  liber  as  well  as 
ihat  of  vdumen,  was  fiiequently  given  to  their  works. 

The  paper  manufiustured  by  the  Chinese  from  the  bark  of 
the  bamboo,  is  probably  of  equal  antiquity  with  that  made  from 
the  papyrus.  Martini  informs  us  that  the  Chinese,  about 
120,  B.  C,  had  invented  a  superior  kind  of  paper,  made  from 
silk,  the  art  of  manufocturing  which  found  its  way  into  Persia 
and  Arabia  about  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  century. 
The  Arabs,  however,  substituted  cotton,  the  produce  of  their 
own  country,  in  the  place  of  silk,  and  thus  paper  made  from 
cotton  being  imported  into  Europe,  and  found  in  many  re- 
spects more  convenient,  and  less  liable  to  tear  than  that  of 
the  papyrus,  ?>ecame  to  be  generally  used.  The  most  ancient 
specimen  of  this  land  of  paper  in  Europe,  is  a  manuscript  of 
the  tenth  century,  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris. 

The  kind  of  paper,  now  in  common  use,  is  made  from  lincD 
rags,  and  is  by  some  stated  to  have  been  first  manufJEictured 
at  Constantinople,  and  to  have  been  brought  into  Spain,  after 
the  destruction  of  that  city,  by  some  refugee  Greeks,  who 
settled  at  Valencia.  Others,  however^  with  more  probability, 
assert  it  to  have  been  the  invention  of  the  Aral»j  who,  at  an 
early  period,  introduced  it  into  Spain,  from  Wlience,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  it  was  carried  into  Germany  and  France 
According  to  Prideaux,  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  this 
description  of  paper  is  deposited  in  the  university  of  Rentelm^ 
in  Germany,  having  the  seal  and  signature  of  Adolphus, 
Count  of  Schomberg,  dated  1239 ;  and  there  is  a  letter  from 
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JoinvOle  to  St.  Louis,  written  oo  this  paper,  about  the  year 
I860.  Prideanz  also  assures  us,  that  this  pi^ier  was  brought 
to  Eugland  in  the  commenoement  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  that  he  had  seen  the  register  of  some  acts  of  John  Crom- 
deo,  prior  of  Ely,  made  on  paper  dated  in  13^.  In  the 
Cotton  Library  there  are  sfeveral  manuscripts  on  paper  made 
from  linen,  which  can  be  traced  to  the  year  1336. 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  at  what  period  paper 
was  first  manufiictured  in  England;  but  a  paper-mill  was 
erected  at  Dartford,  in  1586,  by  Spellman,  a  German ;  which 
probably  was  the  first  of  the  kind.  However,  the  ^pKjper  was 
of  a  very  inferior  description,  till  about  the  year  1690,  wiien 
in  consequence  of  hostilities  with  Fkrance,  a  opnsiderable  dif- 
ficulty attended  the  importation  of  good  paper,  which  neces- 
sarily led  to  a  greater  attention  being  paid  to  our  own  mann- 
fiictitte,  and^  now  the  English  paper  may  be  put  in  competi- 
tion with  any.  of  foreign  production. 

Paper^'hangw^M  were  first  attached  to  walls  in  the  Stead  of 
silk  or  tapestry,  eariy  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  at  whidi 
time  also  marbled  or  Turkish  paper  was  manufectured  in 
Germany. 

Paper  picture$  and  portraiU  are  first  noticed  as  having 
been  beautifiilly  cut  by  Elizabeth  Pyberg,  who  took  the  like- 
of  William  and  Mary  in  1699. 


PARCHMENT.  Dr.  Prideaux  ia  of  opinion  that  the  copy 
of  the  law  which  Hilkiah  found  in  the  Temple,  and  sent  to 
King  Josiah,  was  written  on  this  material,  as  no  other  could 
be  of  so  durable  a  nature  as  to  last  for  830  years  i  and  both 
Herodotus  and  Dkidorus  state thatthe Persmns and loniana 
made  use  of  sheep^skins  and  goat-skins  in  writing,  many 
ages  before  the  time  of  Eum^nes,  King  of  Peigamus,  to 
whom  the  inventi<m  is  attributed.  The  use  of  it  was  certainly 
common  in  Rome,  ^d  all  pubUc  aets  were  written  on  parch- 
jnent  in  England,  previouB  to  the  dis^very  of  the  manufec- 
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lure  of  paper  from  ra^s.  yellum  is  probably  of  equal  anti- 
quity with  that  of  parchment^  yet  no  velluin  manusclripts  have 
been  discovered  prior  to  the  sixth  century. 

PARISH.  By  some  this  word  Is  derived  from  Pbrochia,  the 
name  formerly  given  to  the  principal  church  in  every  city, 
and  originally  had  the  same  signification  as  a  diocese,  being 
under  the  jorisdiction  of  a  bishop.  Su(^  was  the  case  in 
the  early  ages  of  christiamty  In  this  island  3  there  tvas  then  no 

appropriation  of  ecclesiastical  duesT  to  any  particular  church, 
«•■'  1  *  '■'■■J 

but  every  man  was  at  liberty  to  contribute  his  tithes  to  what- 
ever priest  or  church  he  pleased,  provided  only  tlmt  he  did  it 

i  •  •   ft  .  .    -  _  ^ 

to  some,  or  if  he  made  no  special  appropriation  thereof,  they 
were  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  whose  dTuty  it  was  ^o 
distribute  them  amongst  the  clergy,  and  to  apply  t^ein  io 
other  pious  purposes,  according  tb'&is  discretion,  bfoceses 
are  supposed  to  have  been  first  divided  into  parishes,  about 
the  close  of  the  tenth  century. 

According  to  Blaickstone,  the  boundaries  pf  JMLriihes  were 
originatfy  ascertained  by  tbose  of  a  nianor  or  manors,  the 
lords  of  which,  as  Christianity  spread  itself,  began  to  buifd 

c^UTcties  on  tUeir  own  demesnes,  for  the  convenience  of  their 

i'f"*'''i  ■*•'■■  ■  •  • 

teiiants  and  retainers,  directing  them  in  return  to  apprbpnate 
their  tithes  to  the  maintenance  of  thie  officiaiing'minuite?, 
instead  of  distributing  them  among  the  dei^  of  the  diocese 
in  general:  this  win  account  well  enough  for  tlie  fre(|uent 
intermixture  of  parishes  one  wiili  ahoilier ;  for  i$  a  Iqid  hayd 
a  parcel  of  land  detached'  from  the  niaSn'oFiiis  estate,  tiiit 
not  sufficient  to  fonn  a  parish  of  itself,  it  iim'  Mturaf  for 
him  to  endow  his  newly  erect^  church' witn'&e'tiues'of 
those  disjointed  lands:  thiwparfshes  weregr^tiaUy  fe 
abd  paristi'-churches  endoWeiS^th  th)^  t^Aes  thdf '  aifg^ 
within  tbe  circuit  assigned :  but  some  laniU,  eit&^r '  betiitise 
itiiey  were  In  tiid  hai^s  o^  irfidig^ous' o^  calteless  owiiei^^  or 
wm  situate  in  ib^daf^  Ht  ddert  p&ces,  were  n^l'uijit^iS 
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my  parish ;  and  tberefore  conliDue  to  thk  day  ei[tm-p«o* 
chkl,  and  thdr  tUhei  are  payable  to  the  king  instead  of  the 
bishop. 

Berarnhnktions  round  parochial  beondaries  on  Holy  Thnrs* 
day,  are  of  considerable  antiqoity,  and  were  perfbrmed  with 
peeuliar  cereDwnies  to  perpetuate  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
church, 

PamhrCkHa  were  Ibnneriy  poor  priests,  whose  busfaiess 
it  was  to  oflficiate  at  the  altar,  and  to  visit  the  §ick  and  sprin- 
kle them  with  holy  water. 

Patiih  SettlemeMU  had  thdr  rise  in  the  time  of  Ri^ardll. 

Parish  Begiiiers  conaienced  on  the  suppreesioo  of  nM»- 
aasteries. 

.  .  Formeriy  it  was  the  custom  to  assemble  tiie  parishioMrs 
by  tolUng  the  laigest  belU 

tABK.  The  Saxons  had  k>ng  traeU  of  land  IneloSiNl, 
which  were  called  deor  folds,  or  deer  folds.  Du  Gauge  says 
the  first  park  was  built  at  Woodstock  by  Henry  I.,  and  was 
eeven  miles  in  drcumforence;  or  acoordhig  to  Shaw,  it  was 
the  first  park  inclosed  with  a  stone  wall ;  some  suppose 
it  to  have  been  intended  as  a  moiagerie  for  wild  beasts 
of  tiie  forest  «id  chase,  and  not  for  deer }  yet  Meserai  in* 
forms  us  tliat  Philip  Augustus  of  France,  having  surrounded 
his  park  of  Bois  de  Vincennes  with  a  wall,  stodKd  it  with 
deer,  which  Henry  II.  of  England  sent  to  him.  And  there- 
fore the  supposition  that  deer  were  not  common  in  paries 
prior  to  the  fourteenth  century,  or  to  the  reign  of  Edward  HI., 
seems  to  be  erroneous.  In  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  a  park 
was  defined  to  consist  of  vert,  venison,  and  indosore ;  and 
therefore  if  aU  the  deer  were  destroyed,  it  ehould  no  more  fa^ 
accounted  a  park.  The  word  park  property  sonifies  an 
enolosme,  ih>m  the  Latin  parens^  but  yet  it  is  not  tvtry  field 
or  common  which  a  gentleman  pleases  to  sunonnd  wiil^  a 

wnll  or  patti^  and  to  stock  with  a  hsi4  ef  deer,  that  is  theMbf 

S  ir 
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coattiltMt  «  legal  paiki  §mr  ibe  kkqp-i  grant,  or  at  WMt 
iaamenorial  pnaoripciDo,  it  nee<mry  to  make  it  so. 

PARUABIENT.  Long  befora  tbt  iDtfodaetioa  of  tlio 
Normao  langqaga  into  Eoglaiid^  all  matters  of  importaaoe 
were  debated  aad  settled  ia  the  great  cooncils  of  the  realni^ 
u  practice  which  seems  to  have  been  universal  among  the 
^nortbawi  DatkmSy  partieoburljr  among  the'  Germans,  and 
eaifltd  bjr  thiem  into  all  the  eoMitries  of  Enn^  iHiiich  tbey 
overran  at  the  dissolution  of  the  Rooraii  Bmpire.  With  us  in 
Bngland,  tids  general  ooonoil  had  been  hdd  immetnorially 
uader  the  several  names  of  Mickel  Sfnoih^  or  graat  council; 
Michel  Gemote,  or  great  meeting;  and  more  frequently ^R#- 
ieaa  QewMie,  or  the  meeting  of  wise  men  5  and  instances  of 
its  meeting  are  recorded  so  early  as  *the  reign  of  Ina^  King  of 
the  West  Saxons,  or  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. After  .the  union  of  the  Heptarchy,  Alfred  ordained 
that  this  WUt^na  Gemote  should  meet  twice,  or  oRener  in 
every  y^ar  5  and  that  our  succeeding  Saxon  and  Dani^'Mto^ 
narchs  held  frequent  councils  of  a  similar  description  appear 
from  their  respective  codes  of  laws,  the  titles  of -^hich  usually 
declare  them  to  have  been  enacted  by  theKing^  with  the*  con^ 
sent  of  his  council. 

WiUiaBi  the  Conqueror  divided  the.  grMMit  part 'Of  Bng- 
load  among  his  followers,  each  of  whom,  under  Ihe  title 
of 'BaNm^  hdd  hia  lands  of  the  King  In  ciqiitey  atkl  it  waa 
prtri  of  bia  duty  to  give. hie  advice  and  aasistiuice  at  tliis 
pablk'  councilfi'f'beld  lat  CfaiistMis^  BMeiv  aad  WhiUMitf* 
tide*  at  whiek  the  Kingiised  also  to 'iqipear  in  his'^rd^al 
robes  I  and  we  find  that^n  Sdward  llh%  (iOM,  «n-'Ae«'df  FtUpf- 
liaiiient  which:  -.  Kid  been  tpassM  in  theTeign  of' WilMltdlf  i|M 
Conquator^.waS'pleadedin  the  :case  of  the  Abbey  of  >8lu<Bd^ 
OMind  bury,  and  •  judiciBlly  allowed  by  the  oouvf : 
^  How'these iparliammita. werei composed,  has  beifK^iiiamr  M 
gieaiu.dispttta;amaB|p»  Mr  1  learned -wtii^  <¥^,*^ 
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b(UA  iKi^  l^.ihat  mm^,  or  electa  m  cposifMai;-  pf  fcn^hte^ 
citiaseni.  iml  bun^^SMft.  It,  is«  howler,  genmU|r  «if9^^ 
tbi^  in  4b»niMii  the  qoQStMvtioii^  oCptfurlwincnij  ^.ifc,iH>w 
flMuo4s»  wn  wkftd  out.  'm,  thfe^gq^^t, Qtmt^tSff^fl^  hyi  ^oimti 
m  19  fS,  wheceiii  he  ppomiKf  to.  «ii|HMBmm  fU  iBrohhWio^ 
bi9lMop«>  abbot4t  earU»4MHl  ffvca^  bMOMv.perfp^Ujri  ihi4(«H 
other  tfMpts  19^  obkf  vtn^r  th^j  e^QiWDk  hr^.the  sfapriff  4iad 
heMiflfo,  to  m^t  alr«  cerleii}  f4a^,'vi4th>$)rtf  ^ytf  iioMofi::t«i 
assess  aids  and  scutages^  when  necesoiiyii  aadthla  ^eotislilii^ 
tio»  has  Biihs^ted  in  Ihct  fi^  lea(»t  fr(M  the  >ytiffi  J9!66^  thl^e 
bcjng  still  e^tptnt  writiB  ef  that  date»  tpk  suttimosa  keigiila^ 
«itH(eq9»  aiid  hHfjSessiMft  ta-pariifnMiit, 

l^he  word. pafli^meot was  first  applied  to,  the  genendiassen^ 
hliea  of  the  state  under  hffula  VII.  of  France^  about  the  inkUle 
<^  ^e  twelfth  eeoCmy^  The  grat  nientioe  of  U  «a  Mr  Jteinfe 
kw  is  in  the  preaml^le  to  the  statute  of  Weetj^d*  8dwvl« 

It  is  s^ppose4  tl^it)  the  Commotift  of  ^giaod  bf9ati:tB^eil 
ia«  8fiiaM4f  hoii^e.  or  at  leas^  g^ye  thi«)r'  ^»^iita.9epe«etel)r> 
sQo^  after  the  .pr^Tilege  of  elect^qg  -  aiei99jt>ei:s  i».  |Aei|  :#f:  Mie 
lesser  bavoe^  h»A  beea^  {grafted  tp  ^e  f(9ople^  .a«  welinttthfi 
ffter  d» OHoQtford  W/^di.the  Spea|(er  for  tl^l!  ComiQJMia  >yi  l(ba 
year-|26a  .  :  .^ .;;  ...j  .:  '>.- 

It  is  a  biMph  of  the  i!i^3Feliipi;erogeili^  that  oa  'perliaaltol 
oeAi)^.opii^en^A  ?l^cept  it  is  s^Bunpned  by,  eolharitfjfroHi 
the  9a*)^  which  i§  ^^qmi»4  by  thefi^suiiw  ofira  wrb.bfitdif 
Qhfii9cery«Mfl«9ti6¥rt|r  d^a  Mwe^iiibegpni  10^41%  ^M%i« 
lemedy  the.  evil  of  ^i^a^iQWipgivlMicmmtSbi  it  vat  enW 
by  16  Car.  i^  a^  ag^  by.  6.  WiUm»  ^»A  MaiQri»^MU»  mmsm 
i^UaiBei^,§hattbeG#ediWithii»  t)mm  fe^is^f^eihbideitef^ 
minatipa  of  ^  foipper.     :  .     m  .  -Ar.:^ 

I^ivrliaw^tf,  were  a^iraya  opee^  ify  the  Ki|]g.«iirpjelioil^k>h 
i|^iium9>  Oj^b(^OBd^  B^^hy  ib^gmiMBak^  prnteeloneMli^ 
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A  B9  DffSK   VmM  Or  mB    UCIllg   OpCBCO  vj  CUillUIMWOW^ 

wfieo  the  Seircwiga  iD%iit  IwTeMteiided,  ww  in  tlie  twenty* 
e^^hih  of  Blizftbeth,  in  wluch  commiaskHi  it  was  sistcd,  that  for 
iiigeaf  reaaom^  the  conld  not  be  present  in  her  royal  person. 

BeiMie  any  If  ember  of  the  Hoose  of  Commons  can  talce 
his  seat,  he  nnist  take  the  oaths  of  snpremacy,  allegiance,  aacf 
ab}nnition,  both  before  the  Lord  Steward  of  the  King's 
Hoiehold,  and  at  the  table  of  the  House.  Sir  John  Leach^ 
w1m>  in  1980,  had  inadrertently  taken  his  seat  previous  to 
bdng  sworn,  was  declared  to  be  in  the  sitnation  of  one  not 
dnly  cdeeted  or  tetnmed. 

Bach  House  of  PMlfaimeni  has  its  own  Speaker— the 
Spenker  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  the  Chancelk>r,  or 
any  person  appointed  by  the  King's  commission,  and  if  none 
be  so  appointed,  the  Lords  may  elect— an  instance  of  which 
occurred  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  but  till  the  time  of 
Feter  de  Montford,  ttie  Commons  had  no  regular  Speaker,  and 
therefore,  after  consultation,  their  manner  of  proceeding  was 
to  agree  upon  some  person  of  great  abilities  to  deliver  their 
resolntioas*  The  Speaker  of  tlie  House  of  Commons  is 
however  now  regularly  chosen  by  the  House,  immediately 
after  the  Members  are  sworn,  and  when  elected,  he  W  eon- 
dueted  to  the  chair  by  the  two  Members  wh»  have  moved> 
and  seconded  his  nominatkin.  The  mace  is  then  pt&eed  o» 
the  table,  and  the  House  may  be  considered  as  constituted',, 
subifeel  only  to  the  King's  approval  of  the  Speaker,  which 
hM  always  been  the  case,  except  in  the  year  1678,  a  precedent 
not  likely  to  be  followed.  It  is  lather  Angular  that  Speakers, 
like  Bishops,  always  aifcct  rductance  to  undertake  the  office, 
whieh  cannot  be  easily  accounted  for,  unless  it  be  true  tliM 
It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  buffet  them  when  elected.  Sir 
Richard  Welgrew,  6  Rich.  II.,  was  the  first  Speaker  whd 
made  any  formal  apology  for  inability.  Sir  Jdhn  Bushby,  17 
Rich.  U.,  was  the  first  Speaker  presented  to  the  King  in  fhll 
FtoKament,  by  the  Commons.     The  Commons  were  first' 
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MfniMd  by  the  Kiug  to  dMKMe'a  Sftakm,  ia  tke  «eooMi«ysMur 
of  Heorf  IV.  Richwrd  Ridi^  98  Henry  VIU.;  w»  tbe  flfit 
Speaker  who  made  request  for  access  to  the  King  j  Thomas 
Bfojle,  34  Henry  VIII.,  for  freedom  of  i^Medi}  and  Sir 
Thomas  Coogravei  1  Eliz.,  for  prifilege  from  arrests. 

Attendance  in  parliament  was  or^^oally  considersd  a 
great  inconvenience  and  luudship,  and  therefore,  according  to 
Plrynne,  the  expences  of  the  members  of  the  Hoose  of  Com- 
mons were  allowed  to  them  so  early  as  the  4Mi  of  Hen.  III., 
which  .expences  were  reduced  to  the  stuns  of  it.  and  4<.  per 
day,  in  the  16ih  of  Edward  II.,  though  there  are  some  instanoes 
where  a  less  snm  was  allowed.  Andrew  ManrdQ^  member 
for  Hull,  in  the  parliament  after  thf  Restoration,  was,  it  is 
sind,  the  last  member  who  received  these  wages  $  which 
were  considered  so  borthensome,  that  many  borou^is  pe« 
titioned  to  be  excused  from  sendillli^  members  ta  pttrliament 
on  account  of  the  expence.  And  from  the  3d  of  £dw>  III.; 
uniformly  through  the  five  succeeding  reigns,  the  sheriff  of 
Leocashire  returned,  that  there  were  no  cities  or  boroughs  in 
his  coonty  that  oc^ht,  or  were  used,  or  could,  on  account  of 
their  poverty,  send  any  citizens  or  iiurgesses  to  parliament. 

The  privilege  of  letters  coming  free  of  postage,  to  >  and 
from  Members  of  ParHameht,-  was  claimed  by  theUou^e  of 
Commons  in  1660,  soon  after  the  Pbsi  Ofioe  was  established', 
but  dropped  on  a  private  assurance  that  it  would  be  allowed  > 
and  accordingly  a  warrant  nsed  to  be  issued  to-  the  Postmaster 
General  to  allow  tlie  same,  till  at  length  it  wasexpressly-eon- 
firmed  by  Stat.  4.  Geo.  III. 

The  fiist  instance  in  the  English  history  of  nny  Qi»th6  Oppo-^ 
sitlon  Members  bei.ig  advanced  on  account  of  theirinflittoco 
In  the  House,  was  in  the  person  of' Sir  John  SaviUei  whOs  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  was.  naade  comptroller  of  the  household, 
a  privy  counsellor,  and  soon  afterwards  a  baron. 

Pu-liamentary  journals  were  fii^  directed  to  be  kept,'at  the 
mbtlbli  of  Sir  Edward  Sendys,  in  the  year  I^OTi 


rWUiLM«iMql  tQ.Uiii^(;j#|gy«aMir  fight  qrcHiMWiiCy^f^ifliiy 
ip.  VMIftai^ni  hbis  f^r  a.  k>ng  time  eoiu^tted^  bot  »t  length  bpri 
41  .Geo.  III.  4t  wi^  QipMsted  thi^t  vo  person  having  beea  on^ 
daiqed  M>  the.  office  of  {Nriestor  deacQi^  or  beii^  a  niioSeAiir 
of  the  Church  of  ScoUanil^  fhouki  b^  ci|p«bk9f  being  ekotiid 
to  serve  ioParlii^meiitiw  a  ooember  of  the  Hoii^e  of  CoiftoiODa. 

|lASaUlNAP£.  Thi^  aaAiri^al  kmd  of  UM  k  so  mmA 
Cr9f9  ona PMqwiiu  i^^bhl^  (U  JRom^  M(ho: w««  celebr^ted.AHi 
hipim^ll^  of  ieipiea^mSpg  the  ^ctloi^  qI?  public  or  .prif^ 
ymw^^  io^khuiicroiMoirunfovoun^liehgbt.  Uiponhisden 
qeaee  the  maioMid,  statue  of  a  gladiator  which  had  beep  foii#4 
ifi  )v8.hptts^>  was  set  up  at  the  -oocoer  of  his  shop*  ap4  called 
efitejr  hin^^  P^Aquin  3  and  fron  th^t  time  it  becanoe  cu6toiia|«ti?y: 
for  thoee  who  indulged  in  satirical  writitiga,  to  affix  them  t^ 
tWftSguve^  from  whenoe  they  received,  the  aaaie  of  pa8^i|U> 
Qfldis^  akid  were  soimetimes  ojiswered  by  another  stiAue  called 
Ifatfiirto. 

PAVING,  atmbo  infiNms  h»  that  Iba  city,  of  M>yl0a 
waspttved  inibetima^f  SeaumoMs  J  tha  streets  of  (^artln^^, 
aoeordiDg  tioi  Isidore,  were  also  paved j  but  the  Rooims  hwl  no 
ftivfd  streets  or  roads  tiM  about  1 80  yeaiB  after  the  ab^liUoa  of 
tbcfi^aaonarchicai  form  of  government^  when  Appiua  K^ndiw^ 
being  eeu8or»  constructed  th^  celebrated  road  caUe(j^#ftj^  k^mg 
the  Appian  way.    Tbts  KomaPfi  b^aii  tQ,  paya  thw  s|;ifre^. 

Of  the  modern  cities,  Cordova  in  Spain  19  stated  to  bai^'e  bi^ii 
payfMt  in.  the  iniddle  of  thp  nir^^b  o^ntury.  The  ^a|4ut  of 
Wrmme  was  originally  cal]ed  IfU^t^f^  from  tk^  djf ty ,  ^ta^a  qi, 
ifa  9tfleets,  b»t  on  orders,  b^ng  issued. Jf^r.  the  paving, of  -tb^W 
^bPMl  tb(S  ^P«9  of  the  twelfth  century,,  it  received  the  pm^i^/s^ 
Paris.  ..../: 

AUhiitiocians  sgi^ thi^t  paying  wu^ not  praptijied  ip  Ifqo- 
don  at  the   end  of  the  ekveath  v^utiOff,   for  it  is,  relji^ 
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ttaat  when  <ihe  roaf  of  80^ Church,  in  €hai)Mide,  wns' blown 
off  by  a  yiolenc  gale  of  wind,  in  1090,  M^  of  fis  beanfr; 
each  twenty-six  feet  long,  were  so  deeply  buried  in  the  soil, 
that  tittle  WM^e  thMl  ffMtc  aim  i^enMiffied  -Ikbote  Mie  stnfic^,  the 
dty  of  London  behig,  ob  How^l  obaefveii;  tfo%  on1y'nn|MlTed/ 
b«rt  built  on  modirii^  gMWfid .    In  tlie  f^t  1 S46;  thfe  FcMlem* 
itateii  that  la  grant  Wa4  mMle  hf  BdWai^  III.  to  iitit  maMef 
of 'Hie  hbbpitai  of  $«•  QQes  in  %he  F9A6»,  widtdM  the  diy  ^ 
i^oodon,  an^'toXohvof  ff^nyorfi,  fo^kya  tdll  ota  ailtsaiYhiges 
paising  thriyagh  the  bi<:h#ay  l^ihg^ "  fiKMn  Ifhfer  teild  hdtfj^tAl' 
to  th^  bar  of  the  old  temple  of  Lohddn;  that  is  to  HdRioril' 
Bar,  and^adto  tlie  Idghway  frotn  HblbiiM^  to  £hathig,  which' 
rcNNb  ^  werei'So  mdryactiio  be  lAnbst  htepaseabk/*    HoW- 
efvr  itiq)pearB,  dcom  a  toll  granted  in  1353,  Ibr  T^fMdririjg  thcf 
madilesNliAg:  ft^tn  th«  gaie  of  IxHidnn^  caUM  Teh^e  Bhi';  ^' 
1^  :gate  of  the  Abbey  at  Westminster,  there'  ifna  th^n  a' 
jhn^^vMene  for  the  oafmtfnUnce  of  jMiitHdMy  ae^the  g'l^EM' 
sMfte  thatv  ''the  liigfa\^ay%6ing,  by  the  fre^tfent^sid^  <#' 
oarteand  4i6f«e^  Vrarrying  tneti^ndii^  ahd  {>i^6^!dii  to  tW 
seM'stafite^ibecaiiie  ^  d6^p  %ndUh>y,  ahd'tV^  povMi^irkb 
broken  and  wbrn*,-  ais  >(o  b^  v^ry  diihgerbttff  b6th  to  men  and^ 
carriages  9  and  a^<die  ifyTopn^o^  ^  hdifses  Utei*  tChfl  leodhi^ 
to  that  st^le  hai%,  by  m^dnjr'of  the' said  stAplis,'  gi^tiy^ 
raised  iheiir  retfts,  the  wajr  btl^^  the^e  hoiisl^s  should  '  ki ' 
tbdr'cfiarge  be  paved  ,•  and  Ifhat  ^ptiK  of  the'saNPMy,  Wb^e 
n64iod^es%re,  slioiihlH>e  paved^ew;  oult'of  the  isaid'dii'ti^.*' 
IfrlAi^F  ft^\4\7,  limrf  V.  'm^^ted  i^  v^sels  t6  be  ehl. ' 
ployed  at  his  expenCbf'fiMr  brih^ih^  stMes  for'pavfhg'aiid' 
mending  the  highway  called  Holbom  5  and  other  streets  were 
pht«d'1:^<#d«*6r«cttry»VBr.-  Wiethe  V^"  \en,  it  >«r!is 
otdered-by  t1»6f*€oiMmM''€biiiMl,' ^hift  ^d^Vf^hvayfr  W 
stm^rft' wilhift  tliiei''cRyi  kci«Hi%  'iis  hi^h'^iJiH^^;  should  t^e  • 
pai^  rOttihd;  or  eMi^y  fiifehliaW,  <lht;lc(intie9'be{hg'ih  thetMd^- 
dlei'*    Hi  thlseti^'th^^ntinued  t9i'l!^6/  whdh  Ihi^b^ 
cffrb'itfn^^siliM^^fim^ui^;    T&^'iM^iA  siifSBm  bf  Mlitf^ 
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Admmhuag,  to  uuand  ftom  tbm  InYcmor,  wm  introdtteed  ki 
LoBdon,  io  ia94. 

PAWNBROKERS.  Looo  banks  or  tendiag  houtet  are  of 
considerable  antiquity )  we  rand  that  tbe  Emperor  Augustus 
established  a  fund  arisintf  from  enofiscited  property*  froos 
which  he  lent  money  without  interest  to  those  who  would 
dqiosil  property  of  double  the  sum  required,  and  Alexander 
Severus,  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  advanced  money 
to  the  poor  to  purchase  lands,  receiving  the  principal  only, 
by  instalments.  These  examfdes  were  aflerwatds  MIowed  in 
modern  Italy,  and  banks  under  the  denomination  of  Moumit 
of  Pieiff,  were  established  under  the  auspices  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  ftom  which  for  a  considerable  time  money  was 
advanced  to  tbe  poor  on  sufficient  security,  without  interest! 
but.  this  kind  of  charity  requiring  a  stimulus,  a  moderate 
interest  was  afterwards  allowed,  for  the  purpose,  as  declared 
by  the  Papal  buU,  of  indenmifying  the  lenders  from  loss. 
Fh>m  this  time  lending  houses  b^gan  to  be  establishfd  in 
OKMt  cities,  and  chiefly  by  the  Lombardi  or  LomlMuds,  wiio 
were  the  principal  merehants  of  the  middle  age,  and  their 
arms,  three  blue  balls,  are  to  this  day  the  common  sign 
of  a  Pawnbroker's  shop,  though,  according  to  the  vulgar 
ofHoton,  they  are  meant  to  indicate  that  it  is  two  to  one  the 
thii^  pledged  are  ever  sedeemed.  Idichad  de  Northbei]g, 
Bishop  of  London,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL,  was  the  first 
person  who  established  a  Mount  of  Piety,  or  iatrodnoed  the 
system  of  pawnbroking  into  this  country. 


PEARLS.  Writers  upon  Natural  History  lunre  assomed 
various  hypotheses  as  to  the  manner  in  whieh  pearls  are 
produced ;  according  to  Reaumur,  they  are  apparently  tiie 
effiscts  of  disease  in  the  fish,  and  are  formed  in  the  mmc 
way  as.  stones  are  in  animals.  Olearius  inform  us,  that  the 
Ipdians  for  several  centuries  before  the  Christian  ere,  had  a 


method  orroccingshelt-fiah  to  produce  pearla,  by  piercing  thetni 
witii  d  aiuirp  poiiiW  instrument,  nriil  receiving  the  liquor  which  . 
flowed  iioin  them,  in  small  hulea  tnude  in  an  iron  vesaej,  in 
wliicl)  Lhey  hardenetl  into  real  peiirls.  The  Ctiinese  are  also 
sniit  lo  linvc  n  iiicthoil  of  prucuring  penrls  Troui  a  particular 
kioU  or  niiucle,  by  causing  it  to  struliuw  life  or  six  small 
b&uli  mniie  of  nioilier-of- pearl,  which  at  the  eoil  of  • 
year  arc  fiiutid  covered  with  a  pearly  crust,  in  such  B  manner 
that  Ihey  hai'e  a  perfect  resemblance  lo  real  pearls. 

Pearls  have  been  used  as  ornoiaents  from  the  earliest  ages, 
la  the  lime  of  Job  pearls  uere  aecouuled  tu  be  of  great 

Artificial  pearls  were  joienletl  by  lite  people  of  Murano, 
bein^  made  of  small  glass  beads,  incrusted  on  the  inside  with , 
a  pearl- eu loured  varnish.  About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Jania,  or  Jani|urii,  a  Frenchman,  discovered  ihut  ibe 
scoJea  of  the  bleak  had  nut  only  all  the  lustre  of  the  real 
pearl,  hut  ihut  ufier  besting  them  to  powder  in  water,  they 
returned  to  their  furiiief  brllliaocy  upon  drying;  he  therefore, 
by. an  iogeni»u«  contrivance,  maiinged  to  force  some  of  the 
liquid  ill  the  cavity  of  a  small  bead  or  grain  of  girasol,  which 
is  II  kioi\  of  cuunterfeil  opal  miidu  of  glass,  and  these  beads 
ore  wjiat  are  now  generally  worn  as  artificial  pearlj. 

PE.DQUETKU.  This  small  instrumeut  for  measuring 
distances,  which  is  cairicd  in  the  fob,  nnd  by  means  of  a 
catch  and  spring,  shews,  the  number  of  times  the  thigh  is 
moved,  or  in  n'litr  words,  the  number  of  steps  taken,  was 
invented  by  Air.  Uunt,  of  Bunhill-row,  in  }790. 

PENCILS.  The  ancients  drew  their  lines  with  leaden 
srilcs;  afterwards  a  ntixture  of  lead  nnd  tin  Fused  together 
was  used.  Tlie.niiuE.-al  known  under  the  name  of  plumbago 
is  SUjipofcd  lo  havi;  been  lirst  emjilojed  for  tlic  purpose  of 
dtawiogin  ihe  l£'tii,<;eii.4rj'-„^ge*n^Tt"ii,li,is  book  on  fossils. 
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Written  in  1M5,  my,  thAt  people  had  pencib  ibr  wtMug, 
whfidi  cuntisted  of  a  wooden  handle,  in  which  was  a  piece 
of  lead«  called  by  some  ''  £nglish  lead  }**  and  be  has  given  n 
drawing  of  the  fiencil  as  a  matter  of  curiosity. 

In  a  continuation  of  Aldrovendi's  Natoral  History,  by 
Ambrosinns,  written  in  1648,  plumbago  is  mentioned  under 
the  name  lapis  plumbnrius,  and  its  use  for  drawing  is  thei^ 
noticed  I  the  figure  of  the  pencil  is  also  copied  from  Gesner 
which  proves  that  black  lead  pencils  were  still  uncomiuon. 
However,  in  16oS*  John  Pettus,  in  his  Metalliii^gic  Diction- 
ary, printed  at  London,  informs  us  under  the  article  lead,  tliaft 
pencils  were  made,  having  black  lead  inclosed  in  fir  or  cedar. 

Red  and  black  chalk  pencils  were  used  iu  Germany  ahoat 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  Hans  Holbein  drew  portmte 
in  crayons  in  1540. 

lENS.  Reeds  cut  in  the  same  manner  as  our  pens  are  of 
great  antiquity.  In  India,  the  lower  classes  and  children 
write  with  sharp  pointed  instruments  on  tlie  leaves  of  varfcras 
plants.  Both  of  these  methods  were  common  to  the  Romans. 
Fens  made  from  quills  are  noticed  by  Isktore,  wlio  died  in0S6.. 
Habflbn  mentions  a  manuscript  of  the  Gospels,  written  In 
the  ninth  century,  in  which  the  evangelists  were  icpreaented 
with  quills  in  their  hands,  which  quills  were  called  by  the 
ancient  authors  ''  calami ;"  and  it  b  proliable  that  thb  word 
was  employed  by  older  writers  than  Isidore  to  signify  writing 
pens,  where,  for  want  of  other  prooft,  we  undentand  iceda. 

PENTAGRAPH.  This  instrument,  for  Ihdlltaliag  the 
•copying  of  plans  or  prints  in  any  proportion,  was  inventad 
In  1770. 

PERAMBULATOR.  The  Romans,  in  the  time  of  thak 
Emperors,  had  a  method  of  measuring  the  distance  of  thek 
Jooraey  by  an  instrument  which  pointed  out  the  number  «f 


I'WoliiuoM  Wwwh  tt  whcM  of  th€  cwnwgt  Hid  pnrnifVMo. 
In  iIm*  3fMr  I6A0,  •  degree  of  the  meridian  between  Puis 
•ni  Anitm,  wm  mcatnred  by  John  Fennel^  phyticiui  to 
Catherine  of  Medici,  Qoeen  of  France,  hj  meant  of  a 
pcrambnktori  tboee  now  in  use  are  an  improTement  on  the 
iwKention  of  UokfieU^  a  Phuaten,  in  174a 

PBRFCJBfE.  The  nte  of  perfiimei  was  common  anion§ 
the  Uebrewa,  and  the  Orientals  in  general,  before  It 
was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  stems  to  hare 
been  at  first  entirely  devoted  to  sacred  offices  as  an  incense  to 
the  gods,  the  anointing  of  the  priests,  or  the  embalming  of 
the  dead.  Afterwards  perfnmes,  sndi  as  mnsk,  myrili,  and 
saffron,  were  carried  in  small  boxes  suspended  from  the  nedc} 
perfdmed  or  scented  boxes,  called  pouncet  boxes,  are  aotiead 
bf  Shakespeare  as  beiiig  nsed  bj  the  Ibpa  In  tiia  time  of 
Henry  IV. 

PBRUKE.    (See  Wig  J 

PEWTER.  A  fitctitioas  metal,  resembling  sihrer,  is  stated 
by  Whittricer,  to  have  been  inflated  by  the  Romans ;  but  as 
tiie  principal  component  part  of  pewter  is  tin,  it  most  probabfy 
Imd  its  or^n  In  this  country  about  the  commcQcement  of  the 
aixfeenth  century.  Dinring  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  pewter 
flates  and  mngs  were  of  the  Tahie  of  our  best  plated  artlr 
des,  and  only  nsed  occasionally :  the  metal  was,  however, 
common  in  the  time  of  James  II.,  who  tnmed  all  the  pewter 
vessels  of  the  Protestantsin  Irdand  that  he  conld  lay  hold  of 
iiflo  money,  whicli  he  ordered  to  be  current  in  all  payments, 
so  that  creditors  absconded  lest  they  should  be  |Ndd  theh* 

debts. 

The  harder  kind  of  metals,  made  of  tin  and  bmss,  or  cop- 
per, with  antimony  instead  of  lead,  under  the  names  6t 
tlritannhk  metal,  plate  metal,  and  Qoeeh'i  miettil, 'iM  of 
recent  invention. 
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PHI LOSOPHBR.  Tbii  title  wm  Ant  ummeA  by  Pyths* 
goras,  who  niade  It  applicable  to  all  Mich  a«  sought  after 
wiadom,  in  oppofittoo  to  the  8ophiftt»  who  conceived  fhcf 
had  no  need  of  instruction. 

.» 

PHOSPHORUS.  ^  The  method  of  makhig  artificial  phofi- 
phorus,  for  the  purpose  of  burning,  was  first  discovered  by 
Brandt,  a  cttinn  of  Uambui^^h,  in  1677* 

'  •»" 

PHYSICIANS.  It  has  been  already  obserred,  that  the 
Kgyptian  Thouth  orTaut  was  the  first  personwho  established 
a  system  of  mediciae,  wiiich  the  physidana  or  priests  wete 
bound  strictly  to  obserre  %  lor  the  priests,  were  the  only  fitQ|ilr 
who  practised  medicine,  the  superior  dnfer  of  them  tdcbg 
^tfae  higher  branches  of  the  profession,  which  consisted  «f  aa^ 
tiologicid  and  magical  obsen'ances,  and  the  inferior  order  the 
more  obvious  method  of  curing:  by  the  application  -,of -aaedt- 
ciniil  herbs.  The  Jews  considered  diseases  as  proceeding  from 
the  wrath  of  an  offended  God,  and  tlrarcfore  prayer  and  sup- 
plication was  the  cliief  means  to  be  adopted  for  tiicir  re- 
moval 5  thus  Asa, .  who.died  of  a  diseased  foot,:  is  reproved, 
because  '^he  sought  nqt  to  the  Lord  but  to  the  fhysicianai'* 
8  ChroB.  cifi.  I|9. ' .  Probably  these  physiciafis  affected  to  cure 
disorders  .me^l^y  qharins  tv4.supersiitH)us>'ol)MnnMiicesi  thi^ 
fitKo  the medidnBlprope^iea of  plants.  "int  :   r-^-.- '.^ 

Tiw  Greeks  are  said  to  fmve  apquixjed  t^^eir  jpp^cfjl.  kiHH^^ 
ledga  frpm.tlMS  ggxptinpf^i  MHtn  fkfifii  ^H  yactice  qf.  it  «f^ 
opofined  to  tti^pries^^  JEaculapius  aDdpll^r^[}  ^j(l,t^tJvip^ 
of 'Hippooratt^  wjtio  wfialiom  about -400  3^. a^d.  eatatil^^b^ 
a  i^ysteiii  of  medidn^  which  wan.  received  ?Mrit)i  impj^upiiL  vq||»p 
ntionby  hia sttCicessor^,  during  a  period  of.wgfe  ihaui^Opp 
yeaiv.  He  was  followed  by  Aristotle  and  Theophrastua#<  |ynd 
IQon  4dterward^.a  oe|h)ge  waa  es|ab)iahed  aK  j^kzanndria,  ^^dor 
the  patronage  of.  the  Ptolemies,  which  became  the  chi^re99jrt 
of  mfm  of  scieoeeJ&om  a)l  parts  of  tiM^.worid^fmd.  i^iiciiijd 
a  succession  of  eminent  physicians. 
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The  RomiM  ha4  no  leguUur  phyaiciaii#  (ill  «bou(.100 
jmn  before  tbeCbriatiMi  era,  wben  Uis  relalod'  tbat  Ajade* 
piedea,  i^  Dative  of  rruw,  la  lUthynia.  iwbo  iMld  studUd  .at 
Alexaodria  and  Athens,  came  to  H  ome  aa  a  teacher  fof  rh«(orio  j 
bat  not  findiog  that  pnifeMionsufBcientljr  IttcnUivc,  he  and-? 
deidy  turoed  i^ysician,  and  brought  himself  in  a  sbbriifioie 
into,  considerable  notice  i  he  waft  soooeeded  hj  TheniisQii^  jof 
Laodicea,  u  ho  introduced  the  cuBtoa  of  beii^  altended  by 
hla  pupils  when  he  visited  his  patients,  in  allusion  to  which 
we  have  the  epigram  of  Martial : 

Langnebam  ;  sed  tn  comitdtos  protkuib  ad  me 
Veniati,  centum,  Symmacbe,  disdpaUs 
Centum  me  tetlgere  OEianni  aquHonegelatiB.      u 
Nbn  habui  febrem,  Symmaehe  ;  nunc  habeo  i 

Galen,.however,  who  flourished  under  Maroiifl  Aup^itti»  was 
the  most  celebrated  physician  among  the  Romans,  and  dtvified 
with  Uippocmtes  the  admiration  of  the  niedlbal  world.-  Oa^e 
destmetjon  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  sicience'  of.B»diqnff 
was  for  many  ages  lost,  but  at  length  was  revived:.' in/  ih^Mh 
oentury,  by  the  Arabians,  under  the  patronage  of  :the  ifQaHph 
Ahnansor,  who  had  the  works  of  several  of  the  Qrce)£  iphikH 
sophers  and  physicians  translated  into  Arabic,  and  it  is  to.tha 
conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Saracens  we  owe  the  re-introdimtion 
of  the  medical  art  into  Europe.  •;  .;!  >J    '   iti 

About  the  commencement  of  the  tweHth  c^ntury^iifaBfANiii 
bian  system  of  medicine  began  to  find  its  way.lWim  Spalminto 
the  other  countries  bf  Europej  and'  paiticttlarly^4o  be  staKed 
by  the  monks  of  Sale^,  near-  Kaplc8>  a  place  much  fveqafn^ 
ed  by  the  Crusaders,  and  which  soon  became  highly  celebrated 
te  its  medical  acquirements  j  soob  ^  afteriUards '  Iber,  HcteAce 
was  regularly  taught  at  the  dilsrent  Universities  in  -  fitieapa^ 
and  in  the  fourteenth  oentury  thephyeieian^bqgamto^tosti^ 
tute  themaslves  a  sepahite  body,  ud^i^ie  ^ih  pnqparatiii^Lpf 
the  medicine  4a  the  dealers  in  Iwriisi  fud'dri^;^  wh^ineoft 
fpllrd  pigmentanfciihannacnp>lw,.aad?ipa(haBit'<--'.  u-j^'i^". 
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The  tot  mntlon  of  any  icgiilv  medieBl  prselH 
Eaglith  liittory  Is  to  be  (band  in  the  fourth  Tolome  of  the 
Fcaderm  for  the  yeer  ISSS,  being  a  grant  of  no  lets  a  sum  than 
one  hundred  pounds  a-year,  for  life,  to  Magister  Ftotius  de 
Controne,  physician  to  Bdward  III.,  in  consequence  of  Mi 
having  been  Tery  senriceable  to  liis  parents  i  and  in  the  1345 
we  meet  with  another  grant  from  the  same  icing  of  sixpence 
a*day  to  Counsus  de  Gangebnd,  an  apoihecarp  of  Loodcm^ 
fbr  his  care  and  attendance  on  him  while  he  fbrmerly  lay  sick 
in  Scotland.  Henry  V/s  physicmn  had  forty  mRrks  fbr  his 
annual  salary,  besides  twelve-|ience  a-day  whilst  abroad,  and 
his  surgeon  (sur^jein)  the  same  allowance }  but  each  of  them 
were  obliged  to  transport  a  certain  number  of  archers  for  the 
service  of  tlie  war»  for  wiiich  they  had  the  usual  pay :  and 
the  surgeon  fbr  each  of  his  twelve  servants  in  surgery,  had 
sixpence  per  day. 

At  thb  time  a  Icnowledge  of  astrology  was  indispensablj 
requisite  for  a  physician-^the  lierbs  were  not  to  be  gathered 
except  when  the  sun  and  planets  were  in  certain  constella- 
tions, and  certificates  of  their  being  so  were  requisite  to  give 
them  reputation.  In  1444  a  salary  of  one  hundred  pounds 
a-year  was  given  to  the  magUler  in  medicines  to  the  king  and 
queen. 

In  1518  Henry  VIII.,  in  order  to  raise  the  reputation  of 
the  medical  profession,  and  to  prevent  people  being  imposed 
upon  by  bold  and  ignorant  adventurers,  incorporated  seveml 
persons  uf  the  medical  class  into  a  ixMly  community  and 
perpetual  caSkgt,  since  called  the  College  of  Physicians. 

I 

PIGEONS.  The  method  of  conve}i^g  intelligenoe  b|h 
these  birds,  which  is  still  occasionally  resorted  to,  is  of  ooa^ 
siderable  antiquity.  Ovid  informs  ns  that  Taurostlieoes,  by 
a  pigeon  stained  with  purf^,  gave  notice  to  his  fiuher  of  Ids 
victory  at  tlie  Olympic  games.  Uortius  and  Brutus,  at  ibm 
riq^e  of  BAodenxt  hdd  a  correspondence  with  one  ano^herby 
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meftos  of  plgeoiM :  the  coitani  of  tnmtinittliig  kdbniMitkni 
between  Seandaroon,  A!e|ipo  and  Bagdad,  by  meant  of 
pigeons  was  common  in  the  sixteenth  eentwy,  and  only  dls- 
eonthioed  about  sixty  yean  ago.  Currier  pigeons  were  also 
made  use  of  at  the  seige  of  Leyden,  in  1675*  by  whose 
means  the  pUkce  was  saved,  and  the  siege  being  raised  the 
Prince  of  Orange  ordered  that  the  pigeons  who  Imil  rciidefcd 
such  essential  service,  should  be  uiaiutained  at  the  public 
^spence,  and  at  their  death  eiubaldied  and  preserved  In  the 
Town-boose  as  a  perpetual  token  of  gratitude. 

PINS.    Anderson  states  that  before  the  invention  of  brass 
pina  there  were  many  pretty  and  ingenious  contrivances  for 
the  convenience  of  the  dress  and  ornament  of  both  sexes» 
sochas  ribbons,  loop-holes,  laces  with  peaiis  and  tags,  clasps, 
hooks  and  eyes,  and  skewers  made  of  brass,  sflver  and  goU  i 
and  that  from  the  last,  skewers,  it  is  very  probable  that  pins 
naturally  proceeded,  lieing  no  other  thsn  smaller  and  mora 
convenient  and  delicate  skewers ;  he  further  informs  us  that 
the  first  mention  of  the  common  brass  pin  in  our  Statutes  Is 
in  the  reign  of  Rkhard  III.,  1463,  when  the  importation  of 
them  was  prohibited  i  we  may  therefore  date  the  manuisc* 
ture  of  them  in  £ngland  from  this  period,  but  they  seem  to 
have  been  but  clumsy  articles  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL,  as 
an  act  was  passed  in  1543,  directing  that  **  no  person  sfaouki 
put  to  eale  any  pinnae,  bnt  only  each  as  sliall  be  double- 
beaded,  and  have  the  heads  soldeied  fost  to  the  shank  of  the 
pinne  well  smoothed,  the  shank  well  shaven,  the  point  wefl 
and  round  filed,  canted  and  sliarpened.*'    However,  aboot 
three  years  afterwards  the  present  ingenious  and  expeditkNis 
manner  of  makins:  them  was 


FIANETARIUM.  The  eariicst  planetary  madiine  is  sn|^ 
posed  to  have  been  that  made  by  Archimedes^  aboat900B.C. 
A  hoMoge,  exhibitUig  some  of  the  pheaomena  of  thn  hcnvf  ly 
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bodiei^  is  ttaled  to  have  beeii  made  in  this  coontry,  by  \lll* 
Brnn,  wbboi  of  Hinhain*  in  the  deventh  century,  and  anotlMT 
by  W«lUngford»  abbot  of  St.  Albans,  in  the  fourteenth  ceiH 
tary.  A  Planetarium  on  a  \argt  scak,  founded  on  ihe  Newto* 
aian  syatem,  was  made  at  Paris,  by  Janvier,  in  1801,  and  ia 
pnt  in  motion  by  a  second  pendulum  clock  of  the  best  coo* 
stmctlon. 

PLATE.  Tyrrdl,  in  his.History  of  England,  sUtes,  that 
silver  dishes  and  other  af  tides  of  plate  wer^  introduced  on  the 
tables  of  the  Saxon  nobility,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
eighth  centurf,  Juhn  de  Raby  Lord  Neville,  in  the  year 
ISWi  aMMiagothefi  things,  by  his  will  bequeathed,  four  gold 
cupa  and  oavers,.  .twelve  d^oen  of  silver  dtehes,  four  dozen  of 
salts,:  four  doaen  of  spoons,  twenty-»one  silver-gilt  cups,  ten 
pbSs>- sixteen  basons  (several  of.  these  with  lavatories)'  sis 
ewtrs^eigiit  dMugers,  three  doaen  of  saucers,  and  three  peda» 
or  silver  Tcsseb  with  covers. 

•'•The  art  of  covering  inferior  metals  so  as  to  g^ve  them  the 
Uppeatancei  of  solid,  silver,  was. probably  practised  by  the 
lt0lnane,andoriginally  doneby  covering  the  metal  with  a 
thti^  sheet  of'  silver ;  afterwards:  a  niefhdd  wsis  introdoced  of 
]^aehig  leaf-silver  on  copper  while  kMt  and  immediatdy 
mbbirigf  it  with  a  hanlened.steel  burnisher :  but  this  has  given 
'fkmf  lo  the  inSroduotion  of  a  superior  plan  of  i^ting,  by 
combining  the  silver,  when  on  the  veige  of  fluidity,  with 
Irigdts^  ooi^ier^and.  farmtiig  the  utensils  oaiiof  •th^.sheets 
iicaten  or  drawn  Icom  the  ingots.  Gold  plate  is  also  made 
kiai«imilar  way,  upon  silver  plated  ingots. 

PLATINA  was  first  brought io  Enrope  ftnm  America'  by 
Wood  in  1749,  and  soon  afterwards  was  ascertained  to  be  a 
•dlMiactoietal  by.iichfiffer;.B  chemibt  of  Sweden.    The.*ie  is    ' 
iAjf^jaeed'IO'Ooptainiabcmt  eighty.ficrceint.of  the  pure  metal,j 
#m eaniaidder being. •  miadnre'/olotlier' minerals,  and . put* 
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Ucokrly  of  Che  Anir  new  metoli,  iridium*  otmium.'rfiddiiliiw. 
and  pttliadiuin  {  the  two  former  of  which  .were  discovered  by 
Tenoant  in  1804,  and  the  latter  by  0r.  WoUMton  about  the 
same  time.  WblhistoD  has  also  the  m<mt  of  having  first 
discovered  a  method  of  purifying  the  ore^  so  as  to  bring  it 
ilito  a  malleable  Btate,  and  thils  rendering  it  particularly  seT" 
'^ceable  to  chemists,  who  manufacture  it  into  laige  ve^^ds 
for  holdini::  muriaticand  other  acids* 

The  South  Americian  States  had  it  in  contemplation  to 
establish  a  coinage  of  plathia,  which  would  be  about  four 
times  the  value  of  silver,  and  submitted  their  proposals  to 
Mr.  Percival  Johnson,  an  English. assayer  of  great  eminetuse^ 
who  forwarded  to  them  a  medal  of  the  sisEe  of  half-arcroivn 
for  their  approbation.  This  gentleman's  platina  (on  acoonnt 
of  his  peculiar  method  of  purifying  it)  has  lieen  in  great 
demand  as  well  among  the  chemists  in  Ibreigu  couotiries  as 
in  England ;  and  as  he  has  lately  discovered  a  method  of 
platmg'with  it,  by  which  the  expense  wiU  .be  copuudftraUy 
diminished,  there  seems  to  be  little  doul>t  but  that  pktina, 
firom  its  quality  of  resisting  aclds^  will  soon  be  brought  into 
general  use. 

PLAY.    (Set  Drama.) 

POOR-RATES.    Formerly  the  mahd^n^iice  ot  the  peor 

was    an    ecclesiastical    concern,  and  a  fourth  part  of  the 

tithes  in  every  pansh  "was -  set  apart  for  that  purpose  ;  laftjsr- 

wards  when  the  tithes  of  many  parishes  were  appropriated  to 

the  monasteries,  these  soderiea  became  the  principal  respuK» 

of  the  poor,  and  on  their  abolition  in  1535«  an  order  wi^i 

issued  directing  the  inhabitants  of  ^wns  to  audatain  their 

poor  by  voluntary  contributions,  but  this  proving  ineuffiqtenty 

it  was  directed  by  a  statute  passed  in  t563>,  'Mhat.if.any 

paiishioner  shall  obstinately  refuse  to  pay  reasonably  U^waida 

3  p 


th»  fdW  of  die  iiid  |Mr,  or  iMI  «Kow%e  othert,  dM 
tM  Jvitfect  <lf  tbe  Betce»  at  their  Quarter  Seasiooti  nay  tas 
Mtti  toa  reaaooable  weekly  sam^  which  if  he  refuses  to  payj 
th&f  may  eommit  him  to  prison ;  yet,  where  the  parishes  have 
rifoM  ptKir  than  they  cam  relieve^  the  Jvslicea  may  licence  sO 
many  of  their  poor  as  they  shall  think  good  to  beg  kt  one  wt 
vkfm  bdodreds  of  tlie  respectiTC  couaiy."  However,  in  1 57^ 
Tolootaiy  contributions  were  altagcther  laid  aside,  and  aa 
Aot  wat  ^laased^  emfpowering  the  Justices  of  the  P^ace  to 
lay  in  asstemerit  fur  the  relief  of  the  poor,  which  asaessiiKnHa 
arfc  inpposed  now  to  amoant  to  the  annual  ^m  of  four 
mtBloos  and  a-half  sterlhig. 

The  or%ifi  &f  f^aidni  podr-ilnm  in  Htm  pari^  churches 
riiay  be  dated  hem  166S,  when  in  Consequence  of  dinorder* 
oflid  absMcA  Which  drose  from  the  poor  be^ngp  in  and  about 
tHe  cUnrMr  Od  Ocrmfasniotr  days,  ani  order  whs  made  in  tbe 
i^try  boo^s  df  8t.  Giles's  parish,  for  a  hot  to  ht  placed  im 
tbe  ehtofth,  in  whidi  alt  charitdble  dboations  were  to  be 
dlft^lced.  HogArth,  fh  orie  of  his  prints  of  the  *'  RiA«'ft 
FH%rtai"  has  repre^nfed  the  Inside  of  the  dM  Mary-le^ 
bonne  church  as  furnished  with  one  of  these  poor-boxe^ 
and  which  the  artist,  to  satirize  the  coldness  of  charity  in 
that  parish,  has  ludicrously  covered  with  •  large  cobweb.* 

■  ■ 

96RPHYR/Y.'  W«  ate  not  acqmfnted  with-  tbe  doekift 
ilioQe  6f  eiMtlng>  ptfrphtry^  tbe  mcMero'  tools  wiUscaivelar 
tOiehirt  The  ItalidAs  make  use  of  a  bras9  saw  without  aajr 
•Mlh>  &hd  #ith  the  dtoinfajkitfe  ^f  etv^ry  arid  watery  ruh(  add 
ti^eair  the  meiine  #ith  hifihite  patierM:^^.  t^osibo  de  Meilieisv  hi 
11095;  li  Mnd  t^  have  <!iDtilled  A  MrM^  ftotn  cerkahi  herb^ 
WMctf  gUf  tf  siicR  dl^haidn^v  and  teiirf/er  to  Nis'  tiMrfsy  that  hU 
tt^jfumm  maiM  t6  eat He  iMf^y^  wllh  conshkiahlq 
Utility. 
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FOftTJU.  Tbm  oiigiii  of  tkk  hvmHf  mM  Ikfm  <• 
Umm  nl«M  l>y  AM  AiiAor  of  4be  ^' Pktora  of  LondyMu*' 
^f  B«fim  ilM  yew  iTM,  iho  malt  Hqnoci  in  g^Mieral  oat  In 
iiAMbB,  ««male»  beciTf  aad  iimpenoy,  and  H  iraf  cnoteBiaiy 
Ibr  file  dridfiHre  al  auit  tiqaar  to  cdillbr  a  piiA  or  laolsanl 
of  haUUuid-lntf,  ^at  it, iuitf  qf  ala  aod iiatf  of  faoovftibidf 
of  ak  aad  Iwlf  of  4iPopeiMiy,  or  kmU  ai  kmm  aod  iMlf  of 
ianfiHuiy.  Inoouna  of  Uaiei(labo4ieoano4lM^a8liQito 
oril form  pint  or  taakatd  of -Hmw  tfar«adp»  OManingaiAfaM  of 
aie,  iMer  aod  IvrapaMj,  andxlwit  Iht  iNibUcattiiad  tha  troafaie 
4o  go  to  Hifte  catksy  ami  tarn  Uwae  cogIm  ior  a  fikit  of 
liquor;  lo -avoid  this  iocoDTaaieooe  and  waitey  a  hmHt§jrh{ 
Ijbe  aamaof  Harwood,  io  ITM,  conaeived  tlia  idea  of  naking 
a  iiqaor  wkicb  ilmidd -partake  of  iha  saene  oaiitad  iavoaiaof 
a]e/l>eev  aad  4wopeany :  kadkl  aoaad  aueoeeded,  oalliagdt 
'  Entire/  or  entire  butt,  and  as  it  was  a  Teiy  kaejty  and  ndii^ 
lishing  liquor,  it  was  found  verjr  suicabla  to  coaimoB  ^rork- 
ing  people,  and  particalarl j  to  fmrters,  tern  wfalak  ciroiMO- 
atanceit  obtatocd  tiio name  of  porter." 

Messrs.  ifeox  and  Co.  Iiave  «  cask  atthsfar^uiewiefy.  In 
I^iqorpond*street,  wMehliolde  twenty  ihoosaodbafteb  of 
porter,  aad  was  fo«r  years  in  tmiJdIng )  it  is  siicty^lve  §ni 
and  a  Imlf  in  diaaieter,  and  twenty-five  feet  and  a  hdf  bigk, 
eontainiog  three  bondred  and  fourteen  staves  of  English  oah, 
eaeh  two  ioelies  and  a  lialf  tbiek,  united  by  meant  of  fifit^- 
eix  ironh«opsof  liroDi.onetofkreetonsead^. 

POSV.  {ike  eooffeyaac^  of  dispatches  liy  poM  was^rst 
atdopted  by  Cyras^  on  kis  ficythkm  expedkiob^  about  MtO, 
'li.€o  for  which  j^qiese  tie  4Hifllliousto  al  several  statkms, 
laige  enoagh  to  eontaiii  a  uunber  oif  mett  and  liunes,  and 
atery  coniier  on  liis  arrival  deliVemi  ibis  Uispatclies  to  the 
postmaster,  who  immediately  forwarded  then  '  by  freih 
horses.  ^Iliera  ohmiI  also  have  keen  some  regular  aiode  of 
Ikfwsudiiig  letters  aaaeag  dbe  4Braiks  and  Ikamm.  ^Sdklo- 
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iiiw  lirfbmit  ut  that  previous  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  ran- 
nkog  footflaeo^wtfcf  stationed  at  diiierent  places  alonf^  the  high 
roads,  for  the  conveyance  of  .dispatches,  and  that  afterwards 
horses  wefe  employed  on  this  senrice,  and  that  chariots  and 
other  carriages  were  made  use  of  for  the  convenience  of  tra- 
vciliag,  horses  heing  readily  procured  at  proper  stations. 

There  is  some  account  of  posts  being  established  in  this 
oonatry  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III. :  and  that  this 
'  method  of  travelling  was  known  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIU. 
may  be  inferred  from  an  act  passed  in  1548,  fixing  the  rate 
of  post-horses  at  a.  penny  a  mile.  A  chief  .postmaster  for 
Englaiul  is  mentioned  in  Camden's  Annals  for  1581. 

An  office  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  to  and  from  foreign 
parts  was  erected  by  James  I.,  and  placed  under  the  contmul 
of  Matthew  de  Qaestor,  whith,  for  the  better  accommodation 
of  the  English  merchants^  was  confirmed  and  continued  to 
William  Frezill  and  Thomas  Withering,  by  Charles  I.,  in 
1639*  This  was  followed  up  in  1635,  by  the  establishment 
of  a  letter  office  for  Scotland,  the  horses  being  furnished  by 
the  post-masters  at  the  rate  of  two-pence  half^penny  a  mile. 
In  1649,  Edward  Prideaux  was  appointed  post-miaster  by  the 
Parliament ;  and  in  1649,  fetters  were  forwarded  once  a  week 
into  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  1657»  a  Government 
post-office  was  erected  in  London,  and  confirmed  by  Charles 
IL.in  1660;  some  idea  of  its  inefficiency  maybe  formed 
from  the  circumstance  that  in  1678,  notice  is  given -.of:  a 
new  conveyance  of  letters,  &c.  by  post,  three  times  a  week, 
within  fifty  miles  of  London,  ''^and  no  uioney  was  .to.  be 
required  till  the  letters  were  delivered.**  Between  the  years 
1730  and  1740,  letters  were  only  transmitted  three  tinges  ^ 
week  finom  London  to  Edinburgh,  and  an  instance  occurs  at 
only  one  letter  being  sent  by  the- pgst^.  which  was  for.  Sk 
William  Pulteney,  the  banker. 

In  tlie  year  1784  a  great  improyeoient  was  oiade  in  the 
nttode  of  cpuveying  letters,  by  forwarding  theni  in  coaches 
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with  a  Koatd  instead  of  by  honemcQ,  and  the  delivery  was 
tlnu  rendered  more  certain  and  seciue.   - 

The  penny*poet  was  eet  up  In  London  and  its  soburbt  in 
1089,  by  an  individnal  of  the  name  of  linmy,  an  upholsterer  i 
it  was  allerwaids  chdmed  rather  fai  an  aitiitiary  uMoner  by  Go- 
▼emment  as  oonaeeled  with  the  General  Foet  IMIce^  but' an 
annuity  of  i8900  a  year  was  granted  id  the  assigns  of  Miir* 
ray.  This  post  is  fint  noticed  in  the  Statute  books  in  17IO ; 
the  chaigo  was  Increased  to  two-pence  in  1801. 

The  rerenue  of  tlie  post-office  in  the  timiB  of  QaeenAnne 
was  £60,Q00 — k  now  amounts  to  j8I,60O,O0O« 

POTATOES;  This  most  Taloable  Tegetable  was  brought 
into  England  from  Viiginia  in  America,  by  Hawkins;  In  V&SS, 
though  others  attribute  its  introductfon  to  the'ill-fhledSir 
Walter  Raleigh,  who  on  his  return  homeward  in  1683,  put 
Into  an  Irish  port,  where  he  landed  a  great  number  of  pota- 
toes, which  being  planted,  multiplied  exceedingly,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  became  common  both  In  Ireland  mid 
England. 

-  *  «  •  ^  « 

POTTERY.  The  art  of  manufacturing  vessels  of  ctey  Ibr 
holding  liquor  was  well  known  to  the  Eg3rptian8  and  Hebrews, 
in  the  earliest  period  of  their  liistory  ^  and  there  seems^to  •  he 
but  little  doubt  that  the  Britons,  like  the  Gauls, 'had  a  pottery 
of  their  own,  though  of -a'rudtfadd  coisrse-descriptlon^  jnwions 
to  the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  by  whose  assistance  they  brought 
it  to  considerable  perfection. 

The  principal  ]N>ttery In  EngUmdlsat  Bnralem, ia*Staibrd- 
shire,  where  the  soil  Is  peculiarly  suited  for  this  mahufscture, 
and  has  been  employed  for  tliut  purpose  for  at  least  three  cen- 
turies ;  yet  the  articles  manufactared  weiti.  of  a  very  infhrlor 
description  till  about  1690,  when  two  ingenk)us  Dutohnien6f 
the  name  ot  Euler  settled  near  Burslem,  and  introduced^'the 
method  of  glasing  stone  want  by  casting  salt  into  thia-kflri 
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meuU  No  farther  adyiMi9B9i«a(  ^nortby  «f  «olv»  w^  oftAt 
JUlJie «rt  tUl  If ^,  ifiiw *^'«ifdgWG«Ml, by « i^cMwfiP^esi' of 

mofi  \ffi»^Ofu\  Bp0tammB  ^f  y«ito««  Mmftt  /of  it^rihtmwB^m^f^ 
MfB  ipblA,  ^te  Mw  jo  iMr  ^^yoiiPWWj  «Mi  «uvei»4  ff^M^l^ 
rMi  |uii  b|JMuM»^  glbst. 

Im  of  piwpoy tiifany  iw^  mvlkmmm  t^mopg  ^  8^i«n#;  the 
two  sexes  were  f\»md  m  a  jiisit  kv«l,  iIm  «ofts  wmI  daMgh4MS 
being  entitled  to  an  equal  portion  of  the  patrimonial  estate, 
wW^rii  WM  aUo  Ibt  case  mUk  the  marly  Britons  and  SiiaxQns, 
wigt»»  ri»a  t»  4lia  ciiit<Hii  of  gavdykiod^  atiQ  pitf^yed  w 
•amif«rts  of  our  IslMd. 

e^nrriNAY.  (ElbehaMor  #f  gfviag  tu^  4o  iUa  wri  bas 
ban  daimed  kf  Aa  cities  of  Haarlem,  A(«ats,  and  6jU«st 
buigb  I  bttit  iib3QrtiDa  now  Ac  lia  f^eoerallgr  allowed  thai  Ite 
real  inventor  was  one  Laurentius,  the  son  of  John  CaMbeTj  or 
Gustos,  of  the  cathedral  of  Haerlem,  who  commenced  prin- 
tiiag  fiiQm  sblU  Vp^  t^i  wocid*  on  which  cbe  chMnetens  wiere 
OQl, i^bout  ^bc fMr  149Q^  -bin  aCieffWRids  lua beitboHgbt  Mwir 
idf  of  w  improviement,  by  joAkiog  sepa«la  ^ijoodan  Irpos  eir 
VtMAWj  ]Fbu9h  bnviog  ibmcd  i«t#  "WmIs  ai}daaat^«ota»  ba 
fHnirim;  lto» forwi  iU>  jmwH ftiopi>  &aieof  AesA4ypei,  His 
fitotfri,  iFwa  4ijtokMl  frovi  Mm  by  PM  of  Us  appvcntieea  fwtted 
Gensfleisch,  which,  serving  as  a  iiM)del  §9tt  tim  UmamAm  of 
cfkmh  ««»^M  btei  tQ  ct^QunoiMa  tbe  busiaf  sa  of  a  priiiler, 
^.  Mmt§,  ifi  ii42,  wlme  ha  p^UN^qd  ^'Afemidri  MM 

QoMtikiala"  and  ''Fata  ^ifispam  IW^dal^;'  in  14M. 
afDfAri#^  lOQk  ^lAa  ¥mm  ia(o  partotrsb^,  and  shortly 
f/e^mypirdf  bi»  teottar  Xiknsfleisoii,  ^f  iGntlenbeig,  who, 
lop^l^  ^  yvoodan,  iaventad  mstHKietel  types,  with  sriiidi 
tte  ft9»««Mw^  MiaWbta  vmFriBtad,i9Aei4|tio  iMgaa, 


\m  MSOi  Sefieir  yteri^  •ftmrBMI  ft  imffMofiat  edition  tt. 
die  Pinter  l«  pvMilbed  iv  Ibe  came  ■Mmei'y  by  Fauat  aad 
biv  iMHRi-biWt  Bebcfellbry  wWeh  FlM>Mr  i9^ie«rirHe4frbdok 
kaown  to  bii?e  a  geiniiflft  date,  and  Is  kidgeii  in  Ibe  Imperinl 
Library  at  Vitonav  This  Peler  (Mkoaibry  in  UM^bKcnl^A 
a  iMde  of  etmihg  the  typ«*  in  n*iiriccB»  ioAted  of  eauiqg 
tfaea^,  wIMi  w*a  dechned  ad  ifafRMrtant  ardiBCorery^  tlM^  tbo 
peopil^  enpldyed  by  Faaat  and  ^MMSkx  wcte  boiAkl  by  an 
<«th  HOC  td  rrroal  the  iltefet^  flif§  il  conaeqiKitffly  reaalainAd 
ankiidwn  till  tbe  sacfcmg  of  Mentsby  iba  Arebblahop  iidoU 
pUliBj  in  I4<».  The  first  boob  printed  by  tbesd  haptfoiffad 
types  was  "  Dbrandi  Rationale  Diiuiorwn  Offidenm/*  X4M4 
shM  whieh  l¥a6  ktely  fai  the  library  tf  the  EaA  of  Peodnbka^ 
itapfieafv  that  Ge&slleidk  GAttdabni^i  pisvioiis  la  his 
pa#tiiteirsbip  with  Ms  brother  and  Eaost^  Kbd  nnsaJdmsIbBy 
adtempted  to  estabKsb  n  printinif  oonebniait^tfasbuil^rfor 
which  reason  Shis  ekyy  tbgether'  wMi  Hants,  has  dssuinedilo 
ilsetf  theAfiertt  of  hatting*  ^hren  ris4f  t^  tbe  faiveockiny  bhtdbere 
i^fio  certahi  pioeff  of  aiiy  lMM>k  beings  prifated  iHere.  bafoite 

TM  boose  in  Whitii  Lfiufehiias  G*astbr  reiided  at  Hderlem 
is  still  xbht  seen,  «nd  the  flnt  book  he  printed;  enikledliib 
**  6p(fcuHmi  Sokitis/'  wbiob  ednsists  of  a  vadleiy  of  piofovte^ 
r«^reeenting>  soiflfe  of  ffao  tnMt-  r«hiarkdble  oeetHtenees  In  thd 
Mrle;  with  SoHte  of  ifMS  vcfftes  ondenieaili^'ife'fies^ted  imhi 
Ai^tit  cdl§  in  tlie  Tittwiy  tlWst/  and  is  ^lewtt  wMi -grtki 
«sititlOh  d«  «  Aost  tdliMMe  r^d:  Jkcjb  pHge  I*  printed  fttnd 
ft  slri^  bMfck  of  iH«ad;  in  i¥^  4im^  rinMd^f  ^  d  woodini 
iHMr;    Lacrri^thn^dMinl^M 

Thftifbgh  the  liBkii  of  ThMkiSi  BdtteKMf;  'IMhhfahl9i»'or 
CMitetbdry;  R.  Tbin-AObi^,  itiXHef  tf  tM'hJb^/arid  WiMMO 
t^ifttoff,  ni^t^hdn't,  Wi'MTsdbt  \b  HdM«in;'t^ bd MArdMd'Ifl 
Ciitf  art  of  t^Htittg,  atMffae»«i  A^<q^  {ifeiiAitetl  ii|«fn  ^TiNJ  CMi 
sellift,  an  undef  f^ini&h,  tb  aebdnfpttyUittth  iii^dt^fy'^ 
Ki^Sllurf,  lei  ttt>  It  piW  at  OtflM/ih  HM/BttHMf  Adl4ibok 
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known  to  hmve  been  printed  there  is  only  dated  in  1468,  being 
ft  tniftU  volume  in  quarto,  consisting  of  forty-one  leaves,  and 
entitled  *'  Expositio  Sancti  Jeronimi  in  Symbolum  Apostolo- 
mm  ad  Ptepam  Laorentiam  ;**  and  at  the  end  are  the  follow- 
ing wofds:  'Mmpressa  Qjconia  et  Finita.  Anno  Domini 
MCCCCLXVIII,  xvii  die  Decembris.'*  This  book  was  printed 
with  separate  cot  types  in  wood,  being  the  only  method  Con- 
sellis  had  acquired  at  Haerlem.  A  press  waa  afterwards  es- 
tablished by  Caxton,  at  St  Albans^  and  another  in  the  almonry 
or  eleemosynary  adjoining  to  Westminster-abbey,  in  14/1,  in 
which  ftisile  types  were  iirst  introduced.  A  book  on  the 
game  of  chess,  printed  in  1474,  may  be  regarded  as  the  first 
production  of  the  English  press  in  this  country,  though  the 
first  book  published  in  the  English  tongue^  was  the  Recuyell 
of  the  History  of  Troy,  pHuted  at  Cologue,  Sq>t.  19,  1471. 
■  Boolts  were  originally  made  to  resemble  manuscripts,  and 
printed  only  on  one  side  of  the  vellum  or  parchment  $  the 
method  of  printing  on  both  pages  being  not  then  discovered^ 
therefore  the  bhink  aides  were  pasted  together,  which  made 
them  appear  like  one  leaf.  Bcoks  printed  after  this  foshion 
may  be  seen  in  his  Majesty's  library.  Another  imperfection 
daring  the  io&ncy  of  the  art  was  the  want  of  cafutal  letters, 
which  induced  the  printers  to  leave  the  places  of  the  initial 
letters  commencing  the  chapter  vacant,  in  order  that  the 
iUmoSners  might  paint  them  in  gold  or  azure )  though 
others  say  this  was  done  designedly,  that  the  woik  might 
bear  the  greater  resemblance  to  a  manuscript  3  and  we  are 
informed  that  Faust  having  taken  a  parcel  of  his  books  to 
Fkuris,  and  offered  them  for  sale  as  manuscripts,  was  actually 
indieied,  or  threatened  to  be  so,  as  a  conjuror;  for,  from  the 
munber  of  the  copies,  and  their  exact  conformity  with  one 
imother,  even  to  a  point,  the  Parisians  concluded  he  must 
have  been  assisted  by  supernatural  agency — and  thus  we  have 
the  origin  of  tiie  popular  story  of  Dr.  Faustus. 
The  first  letters  used  by  Caxton  were  of  the  sort  called 
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''secretary:"  afterwards  his  letters  resembled  the  Gothic 
characters  of  the  fifteenth  century,  of  which  he  had  fonts  of 
great  primer,  pica,  double-pica,  and  long-primer.  In  1518  a 
book  in  the  Roman  character  was  printed  by  Pynson. 

From  the  above  statement  it  appears  that  printing  was 
originally  performed  by  means  of  wooden  blocks^  with  which 
mode  the  Chinese,  according  to  Father  Couplet,  were  ac- 
quunted  so  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  tenth  century, 
yet  as  there  was  no  commerce  or  correspondence  between 
£uro])e  and  China,  till  after  the  introduction  of  printing  in 
Europe,  it  is  impossible  that  the  Europeans  could  have 
borrowed  their  system  fipom  the  Chinese,  but  each  must 
have  fallen  upon  the  same  method,  though  at  different  times ; 
it  is  stated,  however,  that  the  common  playing  cards  which 
were  at  first  painted,  were  about  the  year  1400  printed  fix>m 
wooden  blocks,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  Castor  might 
have  availed  himself  of  this  lunt  in  the  formation  of  hit 
wooden  types. 

The  printing  pre9s,  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  art,  was 
brought  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  has  not  admitted  of 
any  very  material  improvements,  till  the  present  age ;  who 
first  invented  it  is  not  known,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
greatly  improved  by  William  Jansen  filaew,  of  Amsterdam, 
in  1580.  The  one  now  commonly  used  is  on  the  principle  of 
the  Earl  of  Stanhope's,  invented  in  1780,  but  in  printing  of 
newspapers,  or  in  any  very  extensive  concern,  it  is  worked  by 
the  aid  of  steam. 

The  ancient  method  of  printing  whole  pages  at  once^  from 
characters  cut  in  solid  blocks,  has  received  the  modem  appel- 
lation of  stereotype,  and  was  revived  by  Vanders  May,  a 
native  of  Leyden,  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who 
printed  a  bible  from  cast  plates,  but  the  process  being  found 
more  expensive  than  the  common  niode  of  printing,  was  soon 
laid  aside.  It  was,  however,  revived  by  Gad,  a  jewdler,  of 
Edinburgh,  in  17^5  ;  by  TiUoch,  in  1780 ;  and  by  Wilson,  in 

S  a 
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IQQOi  ami  at  present  the  elereotype  art  is  adopted  at  botli 
ifie  Universities,  and  thousands  of  bibles  issue  annually  from 
their  presses  printed  on  that  plan. 

For  other  informatiou  respecting  printings  see  the,  articles 
Engravmg  and  B^ok, 

PSALMODY.  Under  the  head  Church-musk,  it  has  been 
noticed,  that  singiog  constituted  a  prominent  part  of  every 
religion  from  the  most  remote  period,  and  particularly  anionj^ 
the  Jews  and  early  Chri^stians.  The  choral  service  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Caoterbury^  by  St.  Austin 
and  his  followers ;  and  soon  after  the  arrival  of  Theodore 
spread  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  prevailed  generally 
through  all  the  European  churches,  till  the  period  of  the 
Reformation ;  sometime  prior  tp  which,  part  of  the  psalms 
o(  David  had  been  formed  into  verse,  for  the  use  of  the 
coQioion  people,  by  John  Quss  and  Jerome  of  Prague, 
and  this  example  was  followed  by  Clement  Marat,  a  French 
poet,  in  1540.  Calvin,  in  the  establishment  of  his  chiprch 
at  Geneva,  introduced  the  plain  metrical  {isalmody  now  in 
general  use  among  the  reformed  churches ;  for  which  pur- 
pose he  availed  himself  of  Marat's  version  of,  the  Psalms, 
and  employed  a  musician  to  set  them  to  easy  tunes  i  these 
psaliDS  were  afterwiM^s  divided  into  pauses  or  small  por- 
tions, and  included  in  the  Geneva  prayer-books  ^  froqn  which 
time  the  Catholics,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  sing  them, 
were  prohibited  doing  so  by  their  priests,  und,ei  a  severe 
penalty. 

It  was  owing  to  the  Reformation,  and  to  our  comnyniiic^- 
tion  ¥rith  foreign  Protestants,  that  metrical  psalmody  way 
introduced  into  England.  Several  of  the  psalms  had  been 
tnmslated  into  English  metre  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  about 
the  close  of  Henry  VIU.'s  reign  ;  but  the  custom  of  singing 
them  in  the  church  did  |iot  commence  till  about  the  year  .1549, 
wlientl^.first  edition  of  Sternhpld's  fifty-one  psalms  appear^lj 
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to  minMVl. }  fnH  ihn  etO^  ^iirJtHa  dP  Oik  ^UUti  iM 

not  printed  tiU  1561.  1^  W^  1Mlbi)l%  yiM  ittdHfiSt-WStM 
was  poblished,  with  the  astistanoe  of  Hopkins,  entitled 
"llkb  #tele  Book  df  theViiilMi'k/dUfttiUA  &Mt>  EiJiflUi  by 
t  iSfcninold,  i.  HiV^iM-.  AM  kma;  'HHleiAsied  yiUk  M 

BHiW.  mak  ^  wMk  lb  mit  mfAmmY  '&ii  Uy^ 

pUHik  i^brtibri  «nfl  piifti«d  iftllMttri  k  ih«ilMkMi;  M  llSqr 
fhiM  tMin^ttuoi  tWiig  ki  Mii%  tiWAi  fe^  ttpjUfiM  (it  "ik 
thdttteUid  iiettp!'«  «t  <iH(^;'^^  jpMCtti^  Kiln^  Ibv  i»i«  cttffk  iH 

join  in  the  service. 

Qneen  Mary  laboured  much  to  re-establish  the  service  dT 
tIMJ  Hbkb&il  dAh^,  biit  her  t^igti  iir&s  tbo  slkiW  Jbt*  Ui^  ^6t^, 
Btii'ok  thb  tcc^ssibii  of  filMU^  ti^'ttie  iUbd^j  ifa«'  li»Uk  ^ 
Gteitiott  frm^;  in  ^tHdA  Sii^rAdM's  ^to  HUT  UMi  iliU 
to  nitaH6  by  Mafbebk^,  Hi  iU^,  itas  6oitttdeM^  alilbfi^^Mtoh 
ttiHdvisi^  "of  dlbrifh  iterHcej  wd  h^  96  cJnitmUda' witn  uRNi 
flolBBrtiihjti  Xd  the  ptfiMBi^  tiiTO. 

hum  g^^ii^  MWtRMM  iiit^  of  «te  titctiait  adM; 

thdk«ii  Ui  sonM  &md^  itmbai  ^  tte^taibosiM  ififi  igfii^; 

Thea'aiMi  WAlii  itite«r«a  bf  M6(n;  4hf^^bdiaft2ib1eaf  t&^t'  ^ 
or  tM  office  perfbiibba  ^hire'  -^  %i> -calt^  (ttb  |MNutf)'  M 

gtsy^  Mn^  ma  inm  in^  m  Mii'kam.  m  me^  'it 

et«cftilP  ft^«ii! -«^M;  that  'M-pSij^WViHtim  itiikii'-' 
tion  might  loolc  towaids  tM'^i  flHTdbii^'^  ati^MUHb;: 
being  a  reform  of  the  Puritans,  first  took  place  in  the  chapel 
of  fiiMibeHiUHp',  (A^ywn^ilMilK'by  ShH^U^^IiMil^x. 
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Tbeie  piilfnto  had  ao  hov-glats  attached  to  them,  a  stand 
for  which  is  to  be  seen  in  those  of  ancient  construction : 
scarlet  cushions  and  linings  are  ancient. 

PUMP.  This  hydraulic  machine  is  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  Ctesibius,  of  Alesandria,  about  120  B.C. ;  but 
on  what  principle  it  was  constructed  is  not  ascertained.  The 
date  of  the  invention  in  modem  times,  is  the  commencement 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  rise  of  the  water  in  the  pump 
was  loi^  supposed  to  be  occasioned  from  the  horror  that 
nature  had  of  a  vacuum,  nor  was  the  true  reason  discovered 
till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  impor- 
tant ezperimenta  of  Torricelli  proved  that  it  originated  from 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

PUNCTUATION.  It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion, 
that  the  anciente  were  not  acquainted  with  the  use  of  any 
arbitrary  marks  to  assist  the  reader  in  ascertaining  the  sense 
of  the  author,  but  that  he  was  left  to  discover  it  from  the 
general  tenor  of  the  subject ;  for  Quintilian,  who  treata  on 
all  the  minute  parte  of  grammar,  makes  no  mention  of 
punctuation,— yet  there  are  some  who  ascribe  the  invention 
of  pointing  to  Thrasjrmachus,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Plato,  or  to  Aristophanes,  the  grammarian  of  Byzantium, 
about  200  B.C.  The  earliest  printed  books  had  no  stops, 
but  some  arbitraiy  marks  here  and  there,  according  to  the 
humour  of  the  printer :  however,  the  conmia,  the  parenthe- 
sis, the  interrogation,  and  the  full-point,  appear  about  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century  ^  the  colon  is  noticed 
in  the  middle^  and  the  semicolon  about  the  close  of  that 
century  j  the  note  of  admiration,  which  appeared  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  the  last  in  the  order  of 
punctuation  that  has  been  noticed. 


This  instrument  for  measuring  the  alter- 
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mikm  in  the  dimension  of  metals  and  otlier  solid  bodies,  when 
heated,  was  invented  by  Muscbenbrockj  in  1730. 

PYROTECHNY.    fSei  Rremarkt.) 
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Quadrant.  The  fine  astroDomical  instromeDt  recorded 
In  hittofy  was  the  astrolabe,  or  armiUanr  sphere^  ioTented  by 
Hipparchos,  aboat  160  B.  C,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been 
calcolated  not  only  for  taking  observations,  bat  for  illustrating 
the  heavenly  motions  when  ascertained.  About  800  years 
afterwards,  Cbuidias  Ptolomens,  commonly  called  Ptolemy, 
inwDted  a  portable  instmment  for  taking  the  altitude  of  ce- 
lestial oljectSj  which  he  named  the  attrolahikon  organon :  it 
was  somewhat  similar  to  our  graduated  ring-dial,  having  a 
diametrical  bar  taming  on  a  pin  in  the  centre,  with  a  sight 
or  vane  at  eadi  end,  so  that  when  the  astrcdabe  was  properly 
suqiended,  by  observing  the  sun  through  these  vanes,  its  alti- 
tude would  be  immediately  shewn  on  the  graduated  limb. 
This  ingenious  instrument  was  for  several  centuries  the  only 
one  made  use  of  by  astronomers ;  for  as  to  the  quadrant  said 
to  have  been  used  by  Ptolemy,  it  was  in  every  respect  so  in- 
teior  to  the  astrolabe,  in  point  of  accuracy  and  utility,  that  it 
Is  not  likely  to  have  been  the  invention  of  so  eminent  an  as- 
tronomer and  mathematician  :  and  we  find  that  tlie  astrolabe 
was  in  common  use  even  in  the  time  of  Copernicus,  and,  pro- 
bably, to  that  instrun^t  we  are  indebted  for  his  system  of 
astronomy.  However,  as  the  science  of  astronomy  advanced, 
the  observalloas  made  by  the  astrolabe  were  not  of  a 
natuie  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  astronomers,  not  only 
befius^  the  radius,  unassisted  with  optical  glasses,  was  too 
•mall  to  give  the  angle  with  sufficient  minuteness  and  accu- 


isv^lk  hut.  t<ip»^a<^t|(|,  tojt^inmp^.y^i  \Mlm  irn  lp»e,  to»  Mwtfcal 

began  to  be  generaUy  cuUiiffllff^  l|ll4(>%P>«499MI^  Mi^ioll- 

bom  iwi  t)gipg!  cQ|f^^^«^4tfff^^iV9mM^      i(M  ^H^pne^piiQe 

.  Thff  nitiit  J!T^f^l^t^ntliB^^ra^T*tfl^fnlfc  in  thtJiaiitiiffiil  AmlnMl 

mm,  i9^rofig^vAQfK9  ta;(b^fbqrifioiy,fmfMii  iUHndimryiiilily 

4m»W^  l>£i^e  jfidf^ ^.t)m  i>8gllla>r.4Kt<»<»tflf  ^AlCMielMlJil 
biMi^ffay|.«)^  Jif  |»k^9^  tot  fW7em0  tkf  tbniipre^  dAaMf 
with  the  reflected  liofm  ^^  fHtl»illHrt litf  <ta» ctiOMpjWir 
^tia^tMff  Wrtn^rt»,^WrtMfMv^^  fi^.J9iSvWSe7)sWSH9^er 
brQHiwht,inia  nflf  fni^iiaiitifiil  iHMrfigwii^rtnhihilfiihMiiHidltarft 
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commenced  preaolHHg  Jj»r  |C^  MtfejW^itititminilfJiimiig 


Quadrant.  The  first  astroaomical  instrament  recorded 
In  history  was  the  astrolabe,  or  armiUary  sphere^  ioTented  by 
Hipparchns,  aboat  160  B.  C,  and  whidi  is  said  to  have  beeo 
calculated  not  only  for  taking  observations,  but  for  illustrating 
the  heavenly  motions  when  ascertained.  About  800  years 
afterwards,  Claudius  Ptolomeus,  commonly  called  Ptolemy, 
invented  a  portable  instrument  for  taking  the  altitude  of  ce- 
lestial objectSj  which  he  named  the  oiirolahikon  organon  :  it 
was  somewhat  similar  to  our  graduated  ring-dial,  having  a 
diametrical  bar  turning  on  a  pin  in  the  centre,  with  a  sight 
or  vane  at  eadi  end,  so  that  when  the  astrolabe  was  properly 
niqiended,  by  observing  the  sun  through  these  vanes,  its  alti- 
tude would  be  immediately  shewn  on  the  graduated  limb. 
This  ingenious  instrument  was  for  several  centuries  the  only 
one  made  use  of  by  astronomers ;  for  as  to  the  quadrant  said 
to  have  been  used  by  Ptolemy,  it  was  in  every  respect  so  in- 
teior  to  the  astrolabe,  in  point  of  accuracy  and  utility,  that  it 
Is  not  likely  to  have  been  the  invention  of  so  eminent  an  as- 
tronomer and  mathematician  :  and  we  find  that  the  astrolabe 
was  in  common  use  even  in  the  time  of  Copernicus,  and,  pro- 
baUy,  to  that  instrun^t  we  are  indebted  for  his  system  of 
astronomy.  However,  as  the  science  of  astronomy  advanced, 
the  observations  made  by  the  astrolabe  were  not  of  a 
natuie  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  astronomers,  not  only 
bgfius^  the  radius,  unassisted  with  optical  glasses,  was  too 
small  to  give  the  angle  with  sufficient  minuteness  and  accu- 


began  to  be  gencraUy  cnUiiy<l»y4t  l|ll4(.%PMl499Mir«»m4^iN<Al- 

with  the  reflected  iniy^  <|fi  Ijhp  lHfa»alHrt tfe  <>i»>  ctiOMpjwir 
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Races.    fSee  Hone-racing J 

RAILWAYS.  Wocylen  rails  or  planks  were  first  laid 
down  and  imbedded  on  clila|iidated  road.*,  to  facilitate  the 
conreyance  of  cosds  in  waggons,  from  the  miocs  to  the 
wharfs,  aboiit  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  These 
roads  were  afterwards  improved  by  making  ledges  to  confine 
the  carriages  to  a  certain  track.  Cast-iron  rails  on  the  same 
principle  were  introiluced  in  1738,  and  their  utility  in  saving 
horse-labour  became  so  appar»*nt,  that  they  were  soon  brought 
into  use  for  connecting  canals  with  each  other,  and  fur  other 
purposes  of  traflSc. 

BHTME.  The  rerses  of  the  ancients  were  regulated  by 
the  peculiar  position  of  words,  whose  syllables  being  long  or 
short,  formed  the  number  of  feet  required.  But  about  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  modem  Greeks  and  Romans 
affected  a  certain  cadence  of  periods,  by  which  a  similitude  of 
sound  was  preserved  between  the  teiminating  words  of  two 
contiguous  lines,  and  which  affectation  increased  as  the  purify 
of  tlie  Latin  tongue  declined,  so  that  it  became  very  common 
among  the  later  authors.  The  French  and  Engli:ih  adopted 
this  cadence  of  rhyme,  which  was  much  in  vogue  in  the 
twelAh  century,  under  the  denomination  of  Leonine  verses, 
from  a  French  author  of  the  name  of  Leoninus,  who  was 
celebrated  for  his  poetical  compositions. 
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RIBBAND.  In  order  to  encourage  oar  own  maoofac^ 
lures,  the  import&tion  of  silk  ribbands  was  expressly  prohibited 
hf  a  stetttle  passed  to  148?,  which  ncoeMarOy  iafcrs  that 
they  most  haire  been  cdiniiioii  al-  that  period.  <  Tha  ribbaiul- 
kxHn  first  appeared  at  Daotzlc,  in  1586,  and-  the  inreitlor  is 
laid  to  have  been  strangled,  lest  the  geileral  iotrodiietion  <^it 
should  occasion  distress  among^  the  louver  elasses  of  people, 
who  gained  their  liTelibood  by  weaving*  For  the  same  r«a* 
son  it  was  prohibited  in  Holkind,  in  16^.  U  is  first  noticni 
in  England  in  1676,  and  in  1690,  figured  ribbands  came  <in|Lo 
fii&hion,  which  were  at  first  made  by  being  pressed  on  orna- 
mented steel  plates,  Init  afierMKarda  by  beingf  pafued.  be- 
tween steel  cylinders,  having  the  figure  intended  to  be  re- 
presenti'd  engraven  upon  them^ 

RINQ.  The  introduction  of  thia  Hule  pergonal  omataent 
is  of  great  antiquity,  being  common  among  the'  ond^t 
Egyptians  and  tlebrews.  Pliny  iarorms  os  that  tlie  Sitknnte 
had  rings  in  the-  time  of  Romulns,  whidi  .fiislnon  thejr  likid 
ptobalily  ndoptec!  from  the  Greeks,  and  that  tliey  ¥^eile!%i'dm 
by  the  ilomaiis  in  the  time  of  Numa,  being  made  chiefly  of 
inin,  till  about  the  thifd  century  before  the  Cfui^tiatf  «ra, 
when  rtiigs  of  gtild,  ncc^tding  to  Livy,  were  cotukhon  i  bnt 
Pliny  states  that  Marins  was  the  fir^t  person  whii  WQ^e'd^goiM 
ting,  during  his  third  coiistilute,  about  100  B.  C. 

'1  he  Britons  wore  rings  on  their  fingers,  previous  to  the 
l^omar.  inva>ion. 

The  rin^  was  in  general  the  emblem  of  fidelity ;  hence 
its  ancient  U9e  in  many  functions  and  distinciions :  during 
the  middle  a^cs  U  was  often  received  as  the  credential  of  a 
mission. 

I'he  bishop*s  ring,  by  which  he  was  wechleil  to  the  church, 
was  very  early  deemed  a  necessary  [fikrt  of  the  ]X)ntifical  ap- 
paratus. The  fourth  council  of  Toledo,  heUI  in  633,  a|iiMiinta 
that  a  bishop  condemned  by  one  council^  and  found  innocent 


HyvUMllMr,  KUDdM  \M  mmmi  b^ljM»g  Um  tils  Mttg  tod 

•AiM/ttiitMe  cMdw  tb  tttm  fami'fldoptecl'bytbt  irat  ChriK 

JftktolD^lliitqtitlDit  hwil,  •»  AU.'QdKu  iBlbmiM^ui^  llM|r 
•MmI  ^tffltwiwMMl  ftou  tlurtaiiqr  tlHt  ^tfdt  Ingw  toi  a  Ihde 
iMHPf«  illiiti|^eM«tim%lit%ottaeQiMrt,  isid  Hmtftife'thef  «^»- 

ROPE.    (^M  Cordage  J 

mxmn.  «Up|iatier(tli^  kdin*«draitcMkiteinfo4iAio^ 
tiMHMttbi  mkMlaaf  tiwviKtoeiillioeQtixy^  aod  "watborMywed 
AHliIhe  tncAy  win  'Imd  «iorn  ^them  lor  a  ^coriiwieribte  'liipe. 
:9Mk*mxmwlbtltoni*mm  mmkmm  to  oatdo  eadi«tkar  in  llitt 


ailKiQg  Mm  fdigifNif  otadeat  ^aaid  paorer  dass  of  ^aaple^  in 
^llw4ldilMBtli/binliiffy. 
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.  Sa3>IML£.  AcoofAliig  to  Ffiny,  Metiioinn  first  MvodnoeA 
^vliddkB  'or  'rMh^  Mneridfi^  Ibr  honei  $  otliers  attribute  thfe 
•v^rentioii  to 'tMe  SaliU"  -fciui  wfamoe  the  XAlia  ^'aefla^'*  -e 
^iftMle^  yet  iMiltlufc'  tin«BcktitOreekB  nor  fikmain  mmtt 
aequainted  urttli  H.  lo  the  time  vf  €«ear  4t  wni  eetti*- 
inoo  to  htP9%  «liiiihi  «r  iHNilrfiig  thltmn 'crver  tlie  iMrac, 
'efter'th»in«MiiBf  of  iltie  Peiateiii,  'ftod  tetaied  by  «  gink  or 
(Mireliigle.  Seildies  vniide  of  i»«ed«  rinhig  «boili  bdbie'MNi 
beidtid>  opptar'fctXHit  the  'COtneMetieaaaeiit  of  the  fourth  ocb^ 
tory.  In  the  Theodosian  code,  pubUshed  about  the  year  385, 
(Ihcv^  is  auMCfipt,  whiohdireeti  4hat  lie  weight  of  iahaddle 
tad  -brkifefsr  fo8C<>honei,«ho«ld  aos,  tofetlin%Moeeri  ■isty 

lAoeoiditag  to  Whitdcair,  the  laMIe  wm  iatndoced  inloll^ft 
'eoiMtrylyythe  RonuMj  'andfuiABrih^  augote^tho  Ibmi  of  *il 
differed  tatUtlle  Ami  ihat  now  imd'by  tlie^dvraliijr:  Hirai 
^generally  oofeM  snith  datti  kutikmi  of  Ihather,  and  wn 
fmqmmMf  etwiohed  i«pith  jeweis. 

€MU  MQW  Ihi*  tin  SaaoB  and  Nomnn  ladies,  wfatehirer 
thi^  mtt  ripresemed  «n  lMi«6*'haeh>*are4ttktod'8|is  ivmys^poo 
ikm  Morse^  sceifdihg  to  tin  <priMMot  oniifoi^;  others  mmH 
Hutttliyeide  osddte  im  InMdwstt  by  Anne,  dMighlin'  of  ^the 
King  of  Bohemia,  and  Queen  of  Richard  IL  We  are  kilbiiMMl 
ilMil  Quedn  SlteMh  rode  'ftodi  Jmi4do  to  SMtor  'on  a 
yfllioo,  bhbfaid  ^the  ImM  GhnoeUorii  and  shih  OMiind  of 
<W»rillfaHp  oraa  aiiiiiBn  1uuta|r  IsdlBStllthbiniMls'df  tiis 
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last  century,  and  is  still  practised  in  Tarioas  parta  of  the 
kingdom.  * 

No  mention  is  made  of  the  stirrup  in  any  ancient  Latin  or 
Greek  authors,  nor  b  any  figure  resemhliug  it  to  be  seen  in 
any  ancient  statue  or  monument.  Galen,  in  several  places, 
remarks  that  the  Roman  cavalry  In  his  time  were  subject  to 
diseases  of  the  hips  and  legs,  for  want  of  having  their 
feet  sustained  on  horseback  |  and  Hippocrates,  long  befoie 
him,  had  ncticed  that  the  Scythian?,  who  were  much  on  horse- 
back, were  frequently  troubled  with  defluxioub  id  their  legs, 
because  of  their  lianging  down.  The  tirst  allusion  to  stirrups 
is  to  be  found  under  the  term  scalse,  in  a  Ixiok  written  by  tlie 
Empenir  Mauriiius  in  tlie  sixth  century,  though  several  years 
elapsed  before  they  were  brought  into  general  use. 

Acconling  to  Strutt,  the  stirrup  was  in*rocluoed  into  Ecg^ 
land  by  tlie  Saxons,  who  bad  tiiem  attsiched  to  thtir  saddles,  os 
now :  stirru|>s,  as  well  as  spurs,  appear  on  seals  in  the  eleventh 
century.     Fouteil  stirrups  occur  in  the  reign  of  iieory  IV. 

SALT.  This  useful  mineral  which  b  naturally  produced 
in  great  ahuodance  in  hot  climates,  was  in  the  early  nges  of 
the  world  regarded  a.s  a  sytnbol  of  extrenic  sterility,  and  the 
Egyptians  in  particular  held  it  in  the  greatest  abliorrenie; 
hence  we  find  that  Lot's  wife  about  1900  li.C.  was  turned 
into  a  pillar  of  suit,  uliich.,  from  a  iiassiige  in  Dcutenmcimy^ 
ch.  XXlX.  V.  93.  was  considered  as  a  proof  of  the  ht  rrenr.ess 
to  which  the  CQuntrv  was  to  be  devoted,  'Mhat  the  whole 
land  thereof  is  brimstone,  and  salt,  and  bun.ing^,  that  it  is 
not  si>wn,  nor  bearelh,  nor  any  grdss  groweth  therein,  like 
the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  j**  and  when  Abime- 
kch  took  Shechem,  "  he  beat  down  the  city,  and  sowed  it 
with  salt.** 

Salt  was  nevertheless  used  at  a  very  early  period  for  culinary 
purposes,  and.  to  give  an  agreeable  flavour  to  food  ;  it  was 
therefore  considered  as  a  symbol  of  hospitality,  and  td^  iUa 


4iKf  it  is  a  ccNnmon  espretfioo  among  the  nations  of  the  East^ 
to  say«  "  I  eat  such  an  ooe*s  salt,**  for  '^  I  am  fed  or  main* 
tained  by  him." 

•  HerodDtos,  Strabo;,  Arian»  and  others,  speak  of  rock  salt  as 
being  dug  up  in  various  parts  of  Africa*  Pliny  rdaC^s  thaca 
piece  of  it,  which,  when  io  the  pit,  wa4  very  light,  became 
mnch  heavier  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  that  this 
sidt  coold  be  sf^t  or  broken  into  smooth  pieces,  and  was 
very  transparent. 

8alt  was  imported  into  this  country  by  the  Phosnicians^ 
prior  to  the  arrival  uf  Uic  Romans,  who  instructed  the  Britons 
in  the  method  of  manufacturing  or  procuring  it.  The  salt 
springs  at  Droitwich,  in  Worcestershire,  are  noticed  in  tiie 
year  816,  yet  for  several  centuries  afterwards,  tlic  art  of 
making  salt  was  very  imperfectly  understootl.  Henry  VI. 
invitetl  sevenil  people  from  Zealand  and  other  }«rts  of  the 
Low  Countries,  to  instruct  his  subjects  in  the  art  of  manu- 
focturing  it }  salt  mines  were  discovered  in  Sta£E6rdshinB  in 
1670. 

8alt  was  used  as  a  manure  in  Cornwall,  so  early  as  the  time 
of  Henry  III.,  but  its  general  introduction  into  huslMndry,  as 
well  as  for  the  ftttening  of  animals,  had  its  rise  about  the 
close  of  the  last  century. 

SALTPETRE.  This  substance,  which  is  spontaneously 
produced  from  the  soil  of  many  countries  in  Eiuope,  espe- 
cially Spain,  on  the  discovery  of  gunpowder,  became  an 
object  of  considerable  political  importance.  Various  methods 
were  resorted  to  for  extracting  it  from  different  .substances, 
and  regular  associations  or  companies,  with  extensive  privi- 
leges, were  incorporated  for  that  purpose  iit  Paris,  about  the 
dose  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  England  in  the  tim$  of 
James  I. 

.  .SARCENET.    Thiskbid  of  silk  was  worn  by  the  ladies  in 


the  lhiit«eiiih  cettCury.    CiMwcgn  Aneribe*  iLmpgmm  a»  bdii^ 
dMihcd  in  a  tfrfMidid  rebe  of  fmrpto-taroeiieli 

8M^m.  Thift*sp0cief-or  silken  0tiif  Ifl  also  noticed  by  Ihe 
\fritef8  of  1^  iMKeentli  oenturyi  tlmigb'  Hie  higb  piloe  of  it' 
neceiinrily  prevented  its  being  bre«glll  into- general  11901    > 


SAWi  Tile  Greekenltiibatedilie'inventitNiiOf'thie 
ment  to  Icaros^  who  took  the  hint  from  the  baek-boQe^o^a'• 
fiahv  9f  a  pakitlng  wbkb  baa*  been,  veseued  fh^m  the  ndns 
of'MeroulaneiHD'^  il>  appears  filal'tli»«Mrsofrfhe'€ri«ek»ii«ni| 
similar  to  those^iow'vsed. 

Sci»HMlt^are>8aidtoliaiiPe'ben>ereeled  ftoCSaniia^  nn  ikm 
fbnrtb,    Ihougb^  mosl^   probablj^  mistaken  f^   tha  foup^r 
taentb.  oen4ury>  f»r-  tbejr  were  eonsideied  a»  rm»  i{i<  tha^ 
ceiiaeneeaient  of  thB  flAieeBtb«     Anderapn^  siaCe»  cbaii 
'^  itt'ltfSS'a  f^tehmaQ^eieoted  a  wind  saw-mil^op  enf^iaefbri 
saf^i^  of'  timber  on*  the  river  Tharaea,  opposite*  DiMiham«- 
yard  in  the  Strand,  London ;  by  which  machine,  with  tiio 
selb'attendanee  of'onemao'and  one- boy,  as«nraeb  work  was 
sawed' as  twenty  men  canperftmn  ifttbe^osiialwayi;  bttlthitk- 
meOiod'wasaflerwaid^  put  ditiwn^  lest  ourkbewring  peopia 
should  want  employment.*' 

SCARfEEIL    (See  €bchine&iJ\ 

« 

SCnPniE.  Tttib  ensign  of  rvfalty^  ie  oT  gnalae  spli^^ 
qnity  than  tlie  crown ;  ornamented  golden  sceptres  aw  mail** 
tkmed  by  Homer.  Tarqoin  tbe.elder  was  the  first  amongtiw 
Rtmuau  who  assmned^tite  soeptre,  wMeb^onston-ww^  eontipk. 
nued'fty  Hte^Conanlsand&iperofs.  Ffteeas^  ilvDp^OOisddstka^ 
crbai  to  itj  both  die^eeptre^  and^vergefortbaUifl  kaad^  vMiS^ 
used  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings. 

SCHOOL.    The  flM'sehool  establl^had  in  Bngkwd  fortfw 
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•tud/  of  th«  daisies  and  arithmetic,  was  at  Cralkdale,  in 
Wiltshire,  in  669. 

SEAL.  We  read  of  seals,  or  engraved  gems^  being  cttadied 
to  rings  almost  as  early  at  of  rings  themseWes,  and  thai  they 
were  used  to  authenticate  writing^,  appears  from  the  dream- 
stance  of  Jezebers  afl^Lin^  the  seal  of  Ahab  to  the  docomeiit 
authorizing  the  death  of  Naboth.  Pliny  however  iolbrms 
us,  that  in  his  lime  seals  were  not  used  any  where  except  in 
the  Roman  empire,  and  then  only  by  private  persons,  ndthar 
does  It  appear  that  any  of  the  public  edicts  or  instruments 
of  the  Romans  were  sealed,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Bmperors. 
Seals  49  distinct  from  rings  are  not  noticed  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ninth  century. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  were  accustomed  to  subscribe  their 
names  to  instruments  of  importance,  and  such  of  them  as 
could  not  write  affixed  the  sign  of  the  cross,  which  practice 
is  still  resorted  to  in  the  present  day ;  but  the  Normans,  who 
were  a  brave,  though  illiterate  people,  at  their  first  sottjement 
in  France,  adopted  the  practice  of  sealing  only,  without  the 
•addition  of  their  names ;  and  which  custom  oontiaued  long 
after  learnii^  had  made  a  considerable  pregress  among  HMm : 
hence  the  charter  of  Edward  the  Confessor  to  WestminstA, 
himself  being  educated  in  Normandy,  was  witnessed  only  by 
his  seal,  and  this  is  generally  thought  to  be  the  (ddest  sealed 
charter  in  England. 

Seals  are  however  noticed  in  the  manuscript  history  oJF 
Offa,  and  it  is  said  that,  the  genuine  charters  of  Offa  and  Ethel- 
wolf,  sealed  with  thdr  seals  representing  their  portraits  was 
formerly  to  be  eeen  in  the  Abbey  of  St  Denis,  Paris.  The 
former  visited  Home  about  the  year  790,  where  he  Ibunded  a 
college  ibr  the  education  of  the  Saxon  youth,  and  stibjectied 
England  to  a  tax  called  Peter  pence,  from  its  bdng  collected 
on  the  festival  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  fbr  its  support: 
this  grant  was  confirmed  by  EthelwoIf>  when  he  visited 

3s 
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Home  in  847*  and  these  probably  are  tbe  charters  above 
alluded  to. 

At  tbe  Conqoest,  the  Normans  introduced  their  own  cus- 
toBf  into  thia  country^  and  amon^  others^  that  of  waxen 
seals,  instead  of  the  English  method  of  signature,  (which  was 
not  again  resorted  to  tSl  abont  the  dose  of  the  fourteenth 
oentufy).  These  seals  were  distinguished  by  various  devices, 
aoooiding  to  the  fancy  of  the  owner,  those  most  common 
were  a  dove,  cross,  anchor,  he.,  sometimes  a  knight  on  horse- 
back, bot  the  seals  of  kings  had  always  their  portraits. 
Coaii  inarms  were  not  engraved  on  seals,  nor  indeed  used  at 
an  rill  the  period  of  the  Crusades,  or  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  twdflth  century,  when  they  were  first  assumed 
and  painted  on  the  ihUldg  of  the  knights,  to  distinguish  them, 
when  clad  in  complete  steel,  from  each  other.  The  first 
seal  which  has  been  noticed  as  having  armorial  bearings,  was 
one  bebngfng  to  King  John,  when  he  was  Earl  of  Morton. 

The  privy,  as  well  as  the  public  or  Great  Seal  of  England, 
was  introduced  by  Edward  the  Confessor. 
'  Impressions  from  seals  seeni  originally  to  have  been  made 
upon  metal,  generaDy  on  lead,  but  sometimes  on  silver  and 
gold,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  grant  and  the  dignity  of 
the  parties  concerned  in  it.  The  Romans,  also  used  a  kind 
of  bitumen  brought  from  Asia,  which  they  called  terra  sigQ- 
laris :  wax  also  was  early  resorted  to  for  taking  the  impressions 
of  seals.  Grants  from  the  Crown,  and  from  some  corporate 
bodies,  are  still  made  by  having  the  large  waxen  seal  attached 
to  them. 

The  custom  of  sealing  common  letters  with  wax  had  its 
rise  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  it  is  said  that  a  wax  prepared 
from  gom-lac,  was  known  to  the  Germans  about  the  year 
1550,  but  the  present  kind  of  seaMng  wax  is  supposed  to 
have  been  invented' in  Paris,  in  16S0. 

SECRETARIES  OF  STATE.    Formeriy  the  King's  Se- 
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eretaries  were  etikd  elerlu  and  notaries,  afterwards  clerks  of 
the  teerei,  henee  the  word  secKtory»  and  at  length  Secre- 
taries  of  the  Coomands.  At  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  of 
peace  between  Amnee  and  Spain,  in  1659,  tlie  Spanish 
Ministers  assnm^  the  title  of  Secretaries  of  State,  which 
has  since  been  adopted  kgr  the  Bfinisters  of  otlier  natioqs. 

SHIEU).  This  defeuife  spedes  of  anuMur  is  the  most 
ancient  of  any  recorded,  and  was  ori|f0nally  made  of  basket- 
work  covered  with  leatlicr  or  metaL 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Roamxia,  tlie  sliieU  was  not  <nily 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  body,  but  was  considered  as 
a  badge  of  honoor  to  tlie  wearer,  and  it  was  thereibre  dis- 
graceftd  to  return  Irom  hatUe  witliont  it. 

Most  of  the  ancient  knights  were  armed  with  triangular 
shields  a  little  convex,  which  form  gradually  gave  place  ta 
those  of  a  circular  or  oval  figure,  or  to  aqvare  ones  rounded 
and  pointed  at  the  bottom.  Hiese  shields  had  on  the  iiuMe 
two  or  more  loops:  of  leather,  through  wliidi  the  arm  and 
hand  were  passed  when  prepared  for  action ;  at  other  tloiea 
they  were  carried  by  aleatiiem  thong  worn  round,  the  neck. 

Shields  or  bucklers  were  occasionally  used  in  tlie  time  of 
Blizabeth  j  many  of  those  with  which  the  Spaniards  were 
armed  on  their  invasion  of  this  oonutry,  had  small  pistob  ia 
the  centre. 

SHIP.  Mythok>gists  rehUe,  thai  Aligns,  assisted  by 
Minerva,  constructed  the  &st  ship  fifom  timber  procoied 
from  the  sacred  grove  of  Dodona,  consecrated  to  Jufnter, 
•fiom  which  circumstance  it.  was  considted  as  oraeiilar,  and 
gbve  verbal  response!*  ^Tfaia  ihip  was  built  about  1!I6D  B.C^ 
and  was  named  the  Aigo.  The  Phoenicians,  however^  had 
ships  thite  hundred  years  before  this  periodi  for  we  find 
that  the  patriarch  Jacob,  in  blessing  hte  son  Zebulon,  alludes 
to  the  commerce  at  that  time  carried  on  by  tlieFhmnieiatts  ia 
their  ships. 
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The  RonMUM  had  no  r^f^kar  iwval  cMahlishment  till  after 
tlie  first  Pnnie  war,  or  about  350  B.C. 

Aceordingto  LlTy,jfre-«iUy>t  were  invented  by  the  Rhodians, 
and  naed  by  the  Romans  In  an  engagement  with  the  Syrians, 
aboot  190  B.C. ;  they  were  first  introdnced  in  our  navy  to 
destroy  the  inrineible  armada,  in  1588. 

SHOE.  The  Egyptians  and  Hebrews  had  some  protec- 
tion Ibr  their  feet  in  the  time  of-  Abram,  for  we  read  that  tlie 
Patriarch  refiised  to  take  even  as  mnch  as  a  shoe-latchet 
from  the  King  of  Sodom,  "  lest  he  slionld  say  lie  had  made 
Abram  rich/* 

Xeoopboo  relates  that  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  who  had 
followed  the  young  Cyrus,  wanting  shoes  in  their  retreat, 
were  forced  to  cover  their  ieet  with  raw  skins,  which  occa- 
sioned them  great  inconveniences. 

The  Roman  emperors,  like  the  Persians,  wore  shoes, 
enriched  with  jewels,  and  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver. 

In  England  shoes  were  worn  by  the  lowest  class  of  the 
peo|^  in  the  eighth  century,  being  made  nearly  in  the  same 
form  as  at  piesent,  without  the  appearance  of  any  aperture 
forther  than  was  barely  necessary  for  the  insertion  of  the 
foot ;  but  till  the  eleventh  century  the  greatest  princes  in 
Europe  had  but  wooden  soles  to  their  shoes.  lu  1382  shoes 
were  worn  with  such  long  points  or  beaks  to  them,  that  it 
was  common  to  fosten  them  to  the  knees  by  a  silver  chain. 

mOR'hueklm,    (See  BucklmJ 

■ 

SIGNS.  Besides  the  custom  of  attaching  signs  to  inns 
pnd  pnbliC'houses,  which  may  be  traced  to  the  Romans,  i^ 
|vas  common  during  the  middle  ages  for  every  shop  to  have 
its  peculiar  sign  suspended  in  the  street,  and  this  by  ob^ 
structing  the  Iree  circulation  of  the  air,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  frequent  epidemical  dis-r 
orders  in  London. 
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SILK.  Though  cloths  of  silk  are  ineniiooed  in  several 
|iarCs  of  the  Old  1  estament^  yet  it  seems  to  be  now  the  gene* 
ral  <^iiion  that  the  translators  have  given  a  wrong  interpre- 
tation to  the  Hebrew  text,  and  thai  silk  was  really  unknown 
to  the  ancient  Hebrews. 

The  ancients  assert,  that  the  art  of  roanufecturing  silk 
wat  invented  in  the  Isle  of  Cos,  by  PaaiphUa,  the  daughter 
of  Platis;  the  thread  being  produced  from  an  insect^  caUed 
Ser,  bred  for  this  iimpose  by  the  Seres,  a  people  of  Scy  thia, 
whom  we  now  call  the  Chinese. 

Others  again  state,  that  the  Gneel&s  of  Alexander  the 
Great's  army,  were  the  first  who  brought  wrought  silk  from 
Persia  into  Greece,  about  three  hundred  and  twenty-three 
years  before  Christ,  and  that  a  manufacture  of  it  was  esta- 
blished at  Berytas  and  Tyre,  in  Phsenicia,  from  whence  it 
was  dispersed  over  the  west:  it  appears,  however,  that  the 
Greeks  for  many  ages  afterwards,  were  ignorant  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  produced,  or  in  which  way  it  was  manu- 
factured. 

Some  maintain  that  silk  was  known  to  the  Romans  in  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  about  A.D.90}  yet  we  are  in- 
formed it  was  extremely  scarce  under  Heliogobalns  In  the 
commencement  of  the  third  century,  and  that  he  was  the 
first  person  who  wore  a  garment  wholly  made  of  it;  and 
Aurdian,  who  died  in  the  year  275»  is  said  to  have  Tefosed 
his  wife  a  suit  of  silk,  on  account  of  its  great  price. 

At  length  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  when 
Justinian  was  Emperor,  two  monks  who  had  long  resided  in 
China,  and  were  fiilly  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  preparing 
and  manufacturing  silk,  concealed  in  a  hollow  cane  the 
eggs  of  the  silk  worm,  and  brought  them  in  safety  to  Con- 
stantinople. At  a  proper  season  the  eggs  were  hatched,  and 
the  Greeks  were  instructed  in  the  method  of  rearing  and 
feeding  the  worms,  and  of  preparing  the  silk  for  the  loom. 
In  the  succeeding  reign,  the  mannfecturc  of  it  was  consi- 
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dered  rqnal  to  f  hac  of  the  Chinede^  and  thus  a  rq^lar  trade 
of  nMurafactnred  silk  was  established  not  only  at  Constantino- 
ple, but  at  Athens,  and  other  places  In  the  Greek  empire, 
firom  whence,  by  means  of  Venetian  vessels,  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope was  supplied. 

About  the  year  1130,  Roger  If,,  King  of  Sicily,  returning 
from  Palestine,  plundered  the  cities  of  Athens  and  Corinth, 
and  compelled  many  of  the  workmen  engaged  In  the  manu- 
facture of  silk^  to  introduce  the  art  into  his  own  dominiohs, 
which,  in  process  of  time,  was  communicated  to  Jtuly  and 
Spain,  and  ultimately  to  France^  about  the  commencement 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Snk  was  most  probably  introduced  into  England  by  the 
monks  from  Rome,  who  made  use  of  it  for  cnirering  the  altars 
of  the  churches ;  but  there  is  no  sufficient  authority  to  support 
the  supposition  of  its  haying  been  manufactured  in  England 
dorteg  the  Saxon  airh,  or  indeed  earlier  than  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  at  which  time  it  is  related  there  was  a 
company  of  silk  women  in  England,  though  probably  these 
were  inierdy  employed  in  needle-work  or  embroidery,  for 
most  of  thelmmd  manufacture  was  at  that  petiod  impoited 
firom  Italy.    In  1608  James  I.  sent  dreular  letters  into  jsll 
the  ctranties  of  England^  recothmending  this  branch  Of  c6ib- 
merce  to  his  subjects,  and  tbttt  mulberry  trees  should  be 
getaerally  planted  in  such  soUs  as  vrert  f^Tolireble  t6  thdf 
growth ;  he  also  puMished  instru^tionB  rdative  to  the  feeding 
and  breeding  of  snk-worms,  having  observed,  as  he  fetdtes, 
that  *^  In  a  few  years'  ipacfe,  our  brothef,  the  Fineneh  King, 
halh,  sfaice  his  coming  to  the  crown,  both  begun  and  brought 
tb  perfection,  the  making  of  silk  in  his  country,  wheKby  he- 
bath  won  to  himself  hondor,  and  to  his  subjects  a  marvel- 
lous increase  of  wealth.*'    Thoiigfa  the  climate  was  fbood 
liiifiiTdUMbk  to  the  propagation  of  the  insect^  yet  the  nlanti->- 
ftedfute  of  cloth  firom  the  raw  sOk  was  greatly  improved  hf 
the  encouragement  affbrded  by  James,'  who  procured  some 
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artisans  from  abroad :  ami  still  more  by  tbe  French  Protes- 
tants^  many  of  whom  were  weavers,  who  sought  on  asylum 
in  this  country  in  consequence  of  tbe  revocatioo  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  in  168S. 

A  method  of  protnriii^  and  pre|iaring  silli  from  spiders 
was  discovered  by  Bonn,  a  fVenchman,  in  IfiO,  who  manu- 
factured with  this  material  a  pair  of  stockings  and  gloves : 
he  estimated  twelve  house-splden  to  be  equal  to  one  silk- 
worm. 

SKAITIN6.  fltz-Stephen  informs  us  that  it  was  custo- 
mary for  tbe  English  to  amuse  themselves  on  the  ice  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  by  fostening  the  bones  of  animals  to  the 
soles  of  their  shoes,  and  by  means  of  a  stick  with  an  iron 
spike  pushing  themselves  forward  with  great  velocity.  The 
wooden  skaites  shod  with  iron  and  steel,  were  introduced 
from  the  Low  Countries  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

SLAVERY.  From  the  eailiest  periods  of  history  there 
seems  to  have  ezbted  a  class  of  people  devoted  to  slavery; 
thus  we  find  that  Hagar,  the  bondwoman  of  Sarah,  was  an 
Egyptian,  and  was  most  probably  purchased  in  Egypt,  or 
given  to  Abraham  by  Fharoah,  on  his  departure  from  that 
country;  and  Joeef^,  when  he  was  sold  to  tho*Ishmaelites, 
was  immediately  carried  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  bought  by 
Potiphar,  the  captain  of  the  King's  guard :  which  proves  that 
this  nefiuious  trafic  of  the  human,  speeies  was  prevalent  in 
that  remote  era,  and-  that  Egypt  was  the  principal  mariiet 
for  that  purpose.  Even  the  Israelites,  who  for  near  two  cen- 
turies had  groaned  under  the  severity  of  Egyptian  bondage, 
encouraged  a  system  of  slavery  among  themselves.  In  the 
time  of  Homer,  who  £krariahed  about  900  B.  C,  Cyprus 
and  Egypt  are  celebrated  as  the.  principal  dqpots  fbr  slaves, 
and  this  spedes  of  commerce  was  not  only  common  ^hroug^- 
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out  Atfia,  but  was  practised  both  by  the  ancieuc  Greeks^  and 
Romanfl,  and  even  among  the  barbarous  nations^  who  finally 
orerturned  the  Roman  empire. 

From  the  most  remote  period^  the  prisoners  taken  in  war 
were  considered  the  absolute  property  of  the  captors,  and 
esteemed  themselves  fortunate  in  saving  their  lives  by  the 
sacrifice  of  their  liberty  -,  this  custom  seems  to  have  been 
universal :  hence  some  trace  the  commencement  of  slavery 
to  the  time  of  Nimrod,  King  of  Babel,  who  first  began  to 
make  war — 

''  Ftroud  Nimrod  first  the  bloody  chase  b^;an. 
Almighty  hunter,  and  his  prey  was  man/* 

Under  the  government  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  slaves  were 
publicly  s<^  in  the  market  place,  and  these  were  not  only 
the  prisoners  token  in  war,  but  parents  used  even  to  sell  their 
children,  and  the  young  of  both  sexes  were  taken  to  the  ships 
in  droves,  tied  by  ropes  •  so  that  in  fiict  there  was  a  regular 
commerce  of  slaves  established  in  this  country. 

The  first  check  put  to  this  inhuman  and  barbarous  custom 
was  the  gradual  introduction  of  Christianity,  whose  mild 
doctrines  could  not  fail  of  producing  a  proper  influence  upon 
those  who  considered  them  as  divine ;  —  that  this  was 
evidently  the  cause,  not  only  appears  from  the  grants  of 
manumission  common  in  the  middle  ages,  which  are  repre- 
sented as  proceeding  "  pro  aniore  Dei,  pro  mercede  animas,*' 
but  from  the  circumstance  of  the  S3rstem  of  slavery  being 
still  in  full  force  in  all  countries  where  the  Christian  religion 
it  not  established  3  but  although  the  condition  of  slaves  was 
considerably  ameliorated  in  all  parts  of  civilized  Europe,  yet 
Ac  system  itself  was  not  abolished ;  for  we  find  in  1614  an 
Act  of  Manumission  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  two  penoapy 
commencing  In  these  words:-— '' Whereas  originally  God 
created  all  men  free,  but  aflterwards  the  laws  and  customs  of 
nations  subjected  some  under  the  yoke  of  servitude :  wcf 
think  it  pious  and  meritorious  with  God  to  make  certain 


penoBt  abiolately  frte  from  lenr  itude,  who  Me  at  preteirt 
under  TiUenage  to  ut>  tog^her  with  all  their  iMoe  bom,  or 
hereafter  to  be  bom,  and  all  their  goods,  ehattds,  and  lands 
already  acquired,  or  to  be  acquired,  &c."  Again,  so  late  as 
the  fifth  year  of  Edward  VL,  it  was  ordered  that  ''a  rona- 
gate  servant,  or  any  other  who  liveth  idly,  being  brought 
before  a  Justice  of  the  Ftace,  shall  be  marked  with  a  liot  iron 
on  the  breast,  with  the  letter  V,  and  be  the  slave  of  him  who 
brought  bun  fortwo  years,  and  if  during  that  time  he  should 
absent  himself  without  leave  for  fourteen  days,  he  shall  be 
marked  on  the  forehead  or  ball  of  the  cheek  with  the  letter 
S,  and  shall  be  the  slave  of  his  said  master  for  ever,  and  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  every  person  to  vrhom  any  such  shall  be 
ad{}ttdged  a  slave,  to  put  a  ring  of  iron  round  his  neck, 
arms,  or  1^.  A  charter  of  manumission,  similar  to  that  of 
Henry  VIII.,  was  granted  by  Elizabeth  in  157^. 

Hence  we  find  that  hereditary  viUenage,  which  probably 
existed  in  this  country  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  feudal 
system  by  the  Normans,  was  still  common  in  Europe,  though 
the  custom  of  trafficking  in  slaves  appears  to  have  ceased 
in  the  thirteenth  century. 

However,  within  two  centuries  after  the  suppression  of 
this  species  of  commerce,  which  had  been  exploded  on 
account  of  its  impiety,  the  Portuguese,  in  imitation  of  those, 
{uracies  which  existed  in  the  uncivilized  ages  of  the  world, 
made  their  descents  in  Africa,  under  their  leader,  Alonzo 
Gonzales,  carrying  off  many  of  the  inhabitants  as  slaves,  and 
afterwards,  for  the  better  prosecution  of  their  design,  made  a 
settlement  in  that  country,  and  erected  their  first  fort  at 
D'Ehnina  in  1481. 

About  the  year  1606  the  Spaniards,  who,  by  their  barbari- 
ties, had  destroyed  almost  all  the  natural  subjects  of  their 
aew1y«disoovered  dominions  in  America,  were  at  a  loss  for 
people  to  work  their  mines,  and  readily  granted  to  the  Por« 
tuguese  an  exclusive  right  of  supplying  their  colonies  with 
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rfairas  from  Afriea*  This  power^  under  the  name  of  tbm 
Asfliento  Contract^  was  afterwards  given  to  the  French,  and 
from  them  transferred  to  the  English  in  16S9,  and  acted  upon 
till  the  year  1750 ;  Imt  it  appears  that  the  English  had  pro- 
cured slaves  on  their  own  account  from  Guinea  in  1640,  in 
order  to  cultivate  their  sugar-cane,  which  had  lately  been 
introduced  into  the  West  India  islands,  then  thinly  inhabited. 
Mr.  Granvflle  Sharp  was  the  first  public  advocate  for  the 
oppressed  Afncans  :  he  spent  whole  years  in  collecting  doca« 
ments  for  proving  the  cruelty  and  wickedness  of  the  traflfic 
Co  the  Government  |  and  undertook,  at  his  own  expense,  the 
celebrated  <^ise  of  Somerset,  tried  m  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  in  177^,  in  which  it  was  declared  to  be  the  law  of  the 
land  that  "  AS  SOON  AS  ANY  SLAVE  SET  HIS  FOOF 
ON  ENGLISH  TERRITORY,  HE  BECAME  FREE." 
''  Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England ;   if  their  lungs 

Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free ; 

They  touch  our  country,  and  their  shackles  fiill.*' 
In  1783,  the  Quakers  petitioned  Parliahient  against  the 
continuance  of  the  slave  trade,  but  the  first  notice  for  taking 
the  trade  into  consideration  was  made  by  Pitt,  in  1 788,  and 
1^  the  persevering  exertions  of  Wilberfbrce,  during  a  perk>d 
of  twenty  years,  the  trade  was  declared  illegal  on  the  26th 
March,  1807. 

SNUFF.  The  custom  of  taking  snuff  was  probably  in* 
Iroduced  into  Europe  about  the  same  period  as  that  of 
smoking,  and  appears  to  be  first  publicly  noticed  in  a  decree 
of  exeommunication,  published  by  Urban  VIIL,  in  1094^ 
against  all  who  should  take  snuff  in  church,  which  it 
seems  the  Spanish  ecclesiasitcs  were  in  the  hi^bit  of  dotng 
during  the  celebration  of  mass  :  this  edict  was  renewed  bjr 
Innocent  XII.  in  1690,  but  revoked  by  Benedict  XIV.  im 
1794,  as  his  Holiness  himself  had  rather  a  partiality  for  dik 
titillating  commodity.     In  England,  it  was  formeiiy  tli» 


praoUoe  to  take  Mmff  in  a  tmall  apoon,  and  not  by  tbe 

pinch.     Two  ancient  annff  boxes  are  repvasented  in  the 

Archttologhi,  which  lesemble  the  modern  amelling  boxea, 

bnvln^  a  spoon*  like  the  cayenne  spoon,  listened  to  the 
stoppiur. 

SOAP.     CkMths  were   formerly  washed  by  nriibing  or 
stamping  upon  them  in  water,  or  beating  them  against  rough 
boards.  The  Greeks,  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  used  a  kind 
of  lye  Ibr  cleansing  the  images  of  their  gods,  and  nitmm  was 
common  in  the  baths  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  Romans  made  use 
joi  various  saponaceous  plants,  particularly  the  struthlum,  and 
had  also  a  kind  of  soft  soap  or  ointment,  made  from  alkali 
jmd  oil  i  but  the  hard  soap,  according  to  Pliny,  was  invented 
by  the  Gauls,  and  was  made  of  goat*s  tallow  and  the  ashes  of 
the  beech-tree.    The  Saxons  were  accustomed  to  smear  their 
doaths  with  some  kind  of  soap,  but  Holinshed,  the  historian, 
says,  that  in  his  time,  1550,  it  was  customary  to  scour  oibd 
wet  the  doaths  with  pig-dung,  henlocks  and  nettles  |  **  hot 
such  was  the  savour  of  cloaths  touched  withal,  that  I  can* 
not  abide  to  wear  them  on  my  body.'*    About  this  period, 
soap  was  manufactured  in  London,  yet  during  the  reigns  of 
Charles  I.  and  II.,  and  as  recently  as  that  of  Queen  Anne, 
many  opulent  families  used  to  send  their  household .  and 
fiunily  linen  all  the  way  to  Holland,  to  be  wftshed  and 
bleached. 

SPECTACLES.  The  first  hint  for  the  construction  and 
use  of  spectades,  is  si^posed  to  have  been  derived  dther 
from  the  writings  of  Alhazon,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century, 
or  of  our  own  countryman,  Roger  Bacon,  who  flourished  in  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  to  whom  the  invention 
of  reading  glasses  is  generally  attributed* .  Francisco  Redi 
says  spectacles  were  Invented  between  the  years  1980  and 
Idll,  by  Alexander  de  Spina,  a  nvmk  of  the  order  of  Plraii- 


oi  BLCmktrimt^minmi  whom— iiMiiatfri  the 
oi  gtiadiag  the  gtaates  to  the  pvkbe,  m  oootequcnce  of  his 
being  infimiied  that  soother  pettoo  had  hit  upon  a  timUnr 
imreotioo.  UnderthewonlOeefaiek,  intheDictionarjorihe 
AcademT  delk  Cniece^  there  ii  a  qnotaiion  from  Jooidan*8 
Sermone,  written  in  13$S,  which  says^  that  the  naeof  specta- 
elee  had  heen  at  that  time  known  for  about  twentj  yeari. 

8PINNINO.  The  moet  aoeient  method  of  twisthig  the 
▼cgetaUe  fibiee  of  flax  or  cotton  into  thread,  was  by  the 
fpindle  and  distaff,  mentioned  by  Homer;  the  iastrument 
called  the  one-thread  whed,  now  in  common  use,  was  io- 
Yeatedin  Germany,  in  1530;  and  tlie  addition  of  tlie  treadle 
appean  in  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  centary. 
But  the  first  improrement  of .  any  importance  in  spinning, 
rwas  that  of  the  sfnnning-jeony,  invented  by  Hergraves,  in 
17^  i  which  lias  been  superseded  by  a  complicated  machine 
of  still  greater  powers,  invented  by  Sir  Richard  Arkwrigbt, 
ial769. 

SPUR.  Although  it  .is  not  known  when  spurs  were  first 
hitrodnoed,  they  appear  to  have  been  common  among  the 
Ang^^Sazons,  being  made  of  brass  or  iron,  and  fastened  to 
the  foot  by  a  leather  thong,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  at 
present  >  but  instead  of  a  rowel,  the  hinder  part  of  the  spur 
was  lengthened  to  a  single  point,  like  the  gaffle  of  the  fight- 
ing cock.  The  rondle,  or  rowel,  is  noticed  in  the  time  of 
Henry  III.  Anciently,  the  great  mark  of  dbtinction  between 
the  knight  and  the  squire  was,  that  the  former  wore  gold, 
and  the  latter  silver  spurs. 

STAMPS— -were  introduced  in  order  to  increase  the  diffi- 
culty of  forgery,  by  Justinian,  in  537.  They  were  first 
resorted  to  as  a  mode  of  taxation,  by*the  Dutch,  in  1624, 
and  in  this  country  in  1694. 


STARCH.  FHbj  iaforms  «•  tet  ttMdi  wm  ^pnptnd 
torn  wheit,  by  the  inhabitMrti  of  Cbio.  Tlie  method  of 
•teichiiig  Ihien  wm  poUidy  tmglit  in  Eogbod  in  tlie  yenr 
IBM,  hf  a  Dntdi  womui,  the  wife  of  Queen  Efizdbeth*s 
eondinMin,  Ibr  whieh  she  dunged  foor  or  five  pounds^  and 
OB  additional  pound  Ibr  Atffiag  the  method  of  makkg 

STATUART.  This  brandi  of  ecnlptnre  is  firrt  noticed  in 
the  boolt  of  Genesb,  in  which  the  Tefi^>him,  or  lionsdidd 
gods,  are  represented  as  having  been  dandesrineijr  carried 
away  by  Rachd,  tlie  wife  of  Jacob,  when  she  left  lier  &ther*s 
lionse.  Tlie  golden  calf  erected  by  the  Isradites  in  the  Wil- 
derness was  first  cast  or  molten,  and  afterwards  "  fiishioned 
with  agraven  tool  5*'  and  the  Chembims,  which  extended  their 
wings  over  the  Ark  of  the  Testimony,  are  described  as  bean- 
tiliil  specimens  of  sculpture,  and  prove  that  the  art  was 
brought  to  considerable  perfection  by  the  Hebrews,  fifteen 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  ^ra. 

The  Egyptians,  in  the  time  of  Sesostris,  had  ecdossal  statues, 
pyramids,  and  magnificent  palaces,  vestiges  of  which  are  stiU 
discoverable  for  an  extent  of  five  hundred  miles  along  the 
eourse  of  the  Nile.  The  palace  of  Memnon,  situated  near 
the  ancient  dty  of  Thebes,  contains  two  of  the  laigest  sta- 
tues now  remaining  in  Egypt }  tliey  are  both  in  a  sitting 
position,  and  about  fifty-eight  feet  in  height^  one  of  them, 
according  to  the  description  of  Diodorus  and  Strabo,  was 
the  famous  statue  of  Osymandue  or  Memnon. 

The  Greeks  are  stated  to  have  been  instructed  in  the  art  of 
carving  images,  by  Diedalus,  about  1800  B.C.,  but  nothing 
worthy  of  notice  occurs  till  Phidias,  about  500  B.  C,  con- 
structed those  celebrated  statues  of  Jupiter  at  Elis,  and  of 
Minerva  in  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  He  was  followed  by 
Phuutdes,  who  in  his  Cupids  and  statues  of  Venus,  particn^ 
larly  the  one  purchased  by  the  dtizens  of  Gnidos,  is  allowed 
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lo  have  eicdied  all  other  sculpton  in  the  gnces  of  joath 
and  beauty.  A  statue  of  Venus*  supposed  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted by  Cleomenes,  the  son  of  ApoUodorus^  about  300  B.  C, 
was  discovered  in  the  fifteenth  century  amooe  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Rome,  and  plaeed  in  tlie  palace  of  the  Medlcis*  from 
which  circumstance  it  is  called  the  Venus  de  Medicis :  and 
another  of  Apollo,  recovered  about  the  same  time  from  the 
ruins  of  Antium,  and  placed  in  the  Belvidere  of  the  Vatican, 
by  Pope  Julius  II.,  henc^  called  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  are 
considered  as  the  most  excellent  and  sublime  of  all  the 
ancient  specimens  of  sculpture,  and  to  be  superior  to  any  of 
nuidem  workmanship. 

From  the  time  of  Phidias  till  about  140  B*  C,  Greece 
delighted  the  world  by  her  inimitable  productions,  but  when 
the  Achsean  league  was  dissolved,  and  she  became  a  Roman 
province,  most  of  the  Greek  artists  were  reduced  to  slavery, 
and  the  science  rapidly  declined  ;  nevertheless  some  admira- 
ble busts  and  statues  of  the  imperial  families  from  Julius  to 
Domitian,  occasionally  evinced  the  extraordinary  skill  and 
genius  of  that  people. 

The  Romans  fimnd  it  easier  to  enrich  their  city  with  the 
spoils  of  other  countries,  than  to  imitate  the  workmanship 
of  foreign  artists,  though,  after  the  ravages  of  Corinth  and 
Athens,  they  exhibited  an  inordinate  degree  of  cupidity  and 
ostentation  for  works  of  superior  art,  which  passed  in  some 
instances  for  patronage,  and  filled  their  palaces  and  puWc 
edifices  with  the  statues  and  paintings  of  Greece. 

The  formation  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Florence,  in 
1350,  and  the  subsequent  discovery  of  several  valuable 
remains  o&' Grecian  sculpture,  occasioned  the  revival  of  the 
liberal  arts  in  Europe,  and  in  the  course  of  a  short  time, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Medici  family,  many  illustrious 
artists  were  produced  *,  at  length  Michael  Angdo  Buonarptti, 
under  the  patronage  of  Lorenzo  de  Meoicis  and  Pope  Julius 
II.,  advanced  the  sciences  of  sculpture,  architecture  and 
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{Mdndng  to  a  ht&ghi  which  has  not  ginoe  been  aurpateed ; 
this  great  man^  who  died  at  Rome,  in  1564,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  ninety  years,  had  acquired  tlie  affect  bn  and  esteem  of 
all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  even  of  Solyman,  emperor 
of  the  Turks,  being  no  less  odebraied  for  the  sublimity  and 
originality  of  his  genius,  than  for  his  onirapeaefaed  integrity, 
generosity  and  piety. 

STEAM.  Stuart  informs  us  Uiat  Hero,  the  elder,  in  hii 
Pbenmatica,  written  about  ISO  B.C,  has  described  two 
machines,  in  one  of  which  a  rotatory  motion  was  produced  by 
the  emission  of  heated  air,  and  a  similar  motion  imparled  to 
the  other  by  the  action  of  vapour  arising  from  boiling  water. 

The  first  writer  in  modem  times  who  aUiides  to  the  power 
of  steam,  is  Bancas,  an  Italian,  who  in  bis  work  entitled 
"  The  Machine,*^  written  in  1G39,  states  that  he  had  put  into 
motkMi  the  floats  or  vanes  of  a  small  n^H,  by  allowiBg  the 
steam  issuing  from  a  large  oeolopile  to  act  upon  them.  The 
Marquis  of  Worcester^  in  his  '*  Hundred  Inventions,**  pub- 
lished in  1663,  informs  OS  thatfrom  the  accideataA circumstance 
of  a  cover  of  a  vessel  in  which  he  was  dressing  his  food  while 
a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  being  ^suddenly  driven  with  great 
violence  up  the  diimney,  he  had  been  induced  to  try  a  number 
of  experiments  relative  to  the  expansive  force  of  steam^  and 
ai  length  had  invented  an  engine  by  which  it  could  be  made 
coaducite  to  the  public  interests,  in  raisiiig  water  fiMim  pita 
or  wells,  which  engine  was  afterwards  recommended  to 
Lewis  XIV.  by  Sir  Samuel  Morhmd,  for  the  purpose  of  inri* 
gating  his  grounds  at  St.  GermaiD'a. 

In  1698,  Captain  Savary  obtained  a  fiatent  for  a  new 
method  of  clearing  coal  and  other  mines  of  water,  and  he 
may  justly  be  considered  as  the  first  person  who  rendered 
steam  i^plicable  to  OMUiuCBCturing  purposes  *,  but  various 
important  improvements  have,  since  his  time,  been  effected 
in  the  construction  of  steam  engines,  among  which  may  be 
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numbered  the  piston  and  safety  Tahre^  by  Papin^  in  I710 ;  the 
separate  condenser  by  Watt,  in  1765  -,  the  double-acting  en^ 
gine^  by  Filk,  in  1780^  and  the  high  pressure  engine,  for  the 
propelling  of  carriages  on  raQ-ways^  by  Vivian,  in  1802. 

The  power  of  steam  was  first  applied  to  boats,  by  Hall,  in 
I7S69  for  towing  vesseb  Into  and  out  of  port,  but  was  not 
generaUy  employed  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  till  the 
year  1807»  when  Fulton,  an  American,  in  connexion  with 
Mr.  BeD,  of  Glasgow,  and  with  engines  of  Bolton  and 
Watt*s  construction,  established  several  steam  vessels  in 
North  America;  these  boats  answering  extremely  well, 
BeD,  on  his  return  to  Scotland  in  1811,  built  the  Comet, 
steam  boat,  of  twenty-five  tons,  with  an  engine  of  four 
horse  power,  to  navigate  the  Clyde  between  Glasgow  and 
the  Hdensbury  baths,  which  led  to  the  general  introduction 
of  steam  vesseb  in  various  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but 
it  was  not  till  the  year  1818  that  they  ventured  to  under- 
take regular  voyages  at  sea. 

STEEL.  Although  the  invention  of  steel  is  of  great  anti- 
quity, it  seems  to  be  doubtful  whether  it  is  alluded  to  in  any 
part  of  the  Old  Testament.  Among  the  Greeks,  in  the  time  of 
Homer,  it  was  known  under  the  names  of  stomoma  and  ade- 
mas,  and  also  of  chalybs,  from  the  Chalybes,  a  people  on  the 
borders  of  the  Euxine  sea,  who  carried  on  a  laige  trade  in 
iron  and  sted,  which  latter  name  was  also  given  to  it  by  the 
Romans,  because  they  procnted  their  best  steel  from  Spain, 
near  the  river  Chalybs,  whose  waters  had  the  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  hardening  or  tempermg  it. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  only  acquainted  with  the 
naethod  of  preparing  steel  by  fusion,  as  practised  by  the 
Chalybes.  The  superior  method  of  forming  steel  by  cemen- 
tion  was  however  known  to  the  Asiatics  in  the  time  of 
Alexander,  as  the  Persian  sword -blades,  and  those  of 
Damascus,  were  at  that  period  in  high  repute  ;  and  these  are 
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C(Hnpos6d  of  Blips  or  thin  rods  of  iron  and  'steely  bottnd 
together  with  hron  wiie^  and  then  firmly  cemented  by  welding. 

Diodortis,  in  his  account  of  iron^  says,  *'  It  was  custo* 
mary  among  the  Cdtiberians  inuSpain  to  bory  the  icon  in  the 
earthy  that  the  baser  part  of  it  miglit  be  converted  to  rasfj 
and  tlien  what  remained  was  fbigedjnto  swords,  and  other 
sharp«^ged  intruments.* ' 

The  meUiod  of  melting  or  casting  steel,  was  broiight  into 
this  country  lirom  Germany,  in  1790;  and  tiiat  of  joining 
steel  to  iron,  by  welding  instead  of  dhrettiag,  is  said  to  have 
been  discovered  by  Sir  Thomas  Frankland. 

STENOGRAPHY.  The  Roman  poet  Ennius,  is  reported 
to  have  invented  a  method  of  short-hand  wrpting,  by  wliich 
the  notarii  were  enabled  to  transcribe  the  identical  speeches 
of  the  most  rapid  orator. 

STIRRUP.     (See  Saddle.) 

CTipCKINGS.  Suetonius  informs  us  that  this  part  of 
diiils  M!«8  Introduced  under  the  Roman  emperors,  and  that 
Augustus  himself  had  coverings  for  his  legs,  called  dbialia. 
The  Anglo-Saxons  also  wore  stockings,  and  sometimes  only 
sl^  of  linen  of  different  colours,  crossed  up  the  leg,  after 
tlie  manner  of  the  Highlanders.  In  a  wardrobe  toU,;  contain- 
ing an  account  of  a^qpard  pur<4iased  for  the  Use  of  King  Jofan> 
there  is  fre<iuent  mention  made  of  hosearum  vaedttiarttm> 
or  stockings  of  calf-skin.  However,  the  Normans  <^  rank 
generally  had  stockings  macte  of  woollen  cbth,  or  of  costly 
stuffs  interwoven  and  embroidered  with  gold  and  cAvetf. 
Knit  worsted  stockings  imported  fcowi  Italy  were  worn  by  the 
gentry  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIlI.  i  and  in  1530,  a  pair  of  silk 
stockings  was  sent  to  that  Monardl,  from  Spain.  The  ward- 
robe of  Henry  on  his  decease  contained,  '^.  one  pair  of  short 
bose  of  black  silk  and  gold  woven  together,  one  pair  oif  hose 
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of  porpk  silk  and  Venice  gold,  woven  like  a  caul  and  lined 
with  Une  silver  sarsnet,  edged  with  a  passemain  of  purple  silk 
and  of  gold  wrought  at  Milan  3  one  pair  of  hose  of  white 
snk  and  gold  knit,  bov^  of  Christopher  Millener,  and  six 
pair  of  blade  silk  hose  knit*'  In  the  time  of  EUzabeth  it 
was  common  for  .young  men  of  rank,  to  wear  stockings  of 
different  fashions  and  different  colours  upon  each  k^  ;  and  in 
the  year  1561,  the  first  pair  of  silk  stockings  was  knit  in  this 
cooatry,  and  presented  to  the  Queen  by  Krs.  Montague,  her 
silk-woman  5  about  the  same  perk>d  the  method  of  knitting 
worsted  stockings  was  introduced  by  William  Ryder.  (See 
Knitting  J  The  unfortunate  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  at  her 
execution  wore  stockings  of  blue  worsted,  clocked,  and 
edged  at  the  top  with  silver,  and  under  them  another  pair  of 
white  stockings. 

In  the  year  1589  a  machine  for  weaving  stockings  was 
invented  by  William  Lee,  Master  of  Arts,  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  This  gentleman,  it  appears,  having 
been  expelled  the  University  for  marrying  at  an  age  not 
allowed  by  the  statutes  of  the  Cdlege^  was  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  living  upon  what  his  wife  could  earn  by  knitting 
of  stockings ;  and  by  curiously  observing  the  working  of  the 
needles,  formed  in  his  mind  a  method  of  focilitating  the 
operation :  having  completed  the  model  of  a  machine  for 
that  purpose,  he  applied  to  Elizabeth  for  protection  and 
encouragemoit,  but  meeting  vnth  no  success,  he  vrent 
to  .France,  and  established  lumsdf  at  Rouen,  in  Nor- 
mandy, under,  a  promise  of  being  patronized  and  recom- 
pensed by  Henry  IV.  The  assassination  of  this  monarch  in 
1610  occasioned  another  disappointment  in  his  expectationa, 
and  he  soon  afterwards  died  of  a  broken  heart  at  Paris. 
After  his  decease,  seven  of  his  workmen,  with  their  frames, 
returned  to  England,  and  in  conjunction  with  one  Ashton, 
who  had  been  apprentice  to  Lee,  laid  the  foundation  of  this 
manu&cture  in  Ei^land^  which  soon  superseded  the  stock- 
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iogs  made  of  wooUen  cloth  or  kalher,  still  worn  by  the 
commoo  people  In  this  couotry. 

m 

STOVBS.  Tke  andents  geamli^  wanned  tbeir  rooms  bj 
portable  biaiiflra,  the  wood  beb^;  piepaied  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  occasion  little  inconvenienae  tern  smokei  but  in  the 
time  of  Seneca,  the  Bomans  had  a  method  of  heating  their 
rooms  bj  flues.  In  1680,  Ddasme,  invented  a  sto?e  which 
mig^  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  the  smoke  being 
made  to  descend  and  pass  throogh  floes  under  the  floor,  till  it 
found  a  Tent  in  the  waUs* 

SUGAR.  It  is  suppossed  that  the  Hebrew  word» ''  kene,*' 
whidi  occurs  firequently  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  in  our 
tnmslation  rendered  sometimes  **  calamus,'*  and  sometimes 
''sweet  cane,"  was  in  fiact  the  sugar-cane,  and  that  the 
Hebrews  extracted  from  it  a  kind  of  fermented  beverage, 
whidi  they  called  ''sacher,"  from  which  the  Greek,  ''sukker," 
or ''  sugar,"  is  derived. 

The  sugar-cane  is  first  distinctly  noticed  as  growing  in 
India  by  Nearchus,  who  conducted  the  fleet  of  Alexander 
down  the  Indus ;  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  manner  of 
expressing  the  Juice  from  it. 

Dr.  Douglas  asserts,  that  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Rcmians 
used  only  honey  for  sweetening,  and  that  sugar  was  unknown 
to  them.  Galen^  however,  describes  it  as  a  kind  of  honey 
concreted  in  reeds,  and  which  came  from  Ambia  Felix  and 
India. 

Albertus  Aquensis  infiwms  ip  that  the  Crusaders  found  in 
Syria  sweet  honied  reeds,  which  afforded  great  relief  to  them 
during  the  sieges  of  Albaria  and  Archoa  3  he  also  notices 
the  method  of  expressing  and  purifying  the  juice,  as  practised 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Acre  and  Tripoli ;  the  cane  appears  to 
have  been  early  cultivated  in  Sicily,  for  Latiflm  recites  a 
donation  of  William  II.,  Kfaig  of  Sicily,  to  the  monastery  of  St. 


amis  of  St.  CaUieffine,  at  PjM )  who  conmiuiiicated  the  mode 
of  grinding  tlie  glasses  (o  the  public^  in  consequence  of  his 
being  informed  that  another  person  had  hit  upon  a  similar 
.inventioD.  Under  the  woiU  Oochiale,  in  the  Dictionary  of  the 
Academy  della  Cmsca^  there  is  a  quotatbn  from  Jourdan^s 
Sermons^  written  in  1333^  which  says^  that  the  use  of  specta- 
des  had  been  at  that  time  known  for  about  twenty  years. 

8FINNINO.  The  most  ancient  method  of  twbting  the 
▼egetable  fibres  of  flax  or  cotton  into  tluead^  was  by  the 
spindle  and  distaff,  mentioned  by  Homer  ^  Uie  instrument 
called  the  one-thread  wheel,  now  in  common  use,  was  in- 
Tented  in  Germany,  in  1530)  and  the  addition  of  the  treadle 
appears  in  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
But  the  first  improvement  of .  any  importance  in  spinning, 
was  that  of  the  spinning-jenny,  invented  by  Hergraves,  in 
1767 }  which  lias  been  superseded  by  a  complicated  machine 
of  still  greater  powers,  invented  by  Sir  Richard  Arkwrigbt, 
in  1769. 

SPUR.  Altiiongh  it  .is  not  known  when  spurs  were  first 
introdnoed,  they  appear  to  have  been  common  among  the 
An^o*Saxons,  being  made  of  brass  or  iron,  and  fastened  to 
the  foot  by  a  leather  thong,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  at 
present  3  but  instead  of  a  rowel,  the  hinder  part  of  the  spur 
was  lengthened  to  a  single  point,  like  the  gaffle  of  the  fight- 
ing cock.  The  rondle,  or  rowel,  is  noticed  in  the  time  of 
Henry  til.  Anciently,  the  great  mark  of  distinction  between 
the  knight  and  the  squire  was,  that  the  former  wore  gold, 
and  the  latter  silver  spurs. 

STAMPS— were  introduced  in  order  to  increase  the  diffi- 
culty of  foigery.  by  Justinian,  in  537.  They  were  first 
resorted  to  as  a  mode  of  taxation,  by  the  Dutch,  in  1624, 
and  in  this  country  in  1694. 
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STARCH.  FHbj  iaforms  «•  tbat  ttMidi  was  iwqitwi 
ftmii  wheat,  by  the  inhabitMrta  of  (Mh.  Tlie  method  of 
ateichfaig  linen  was  poblidy  taught  in  Eoglaod  in  the  year 
IMO,  hy  a  Otttch  woman,  the  wife  of  Queen  Elizabeth** 
eoacfaman,  Ibr  wliich  she  dunged  fbor  or  five  pounds,  and 
an  additional  pound  for  ahefring  the  method  of  making 

STATUART.  This  branch  of  sculpture  is  first  noticed  in 
the  hook  of  Genesb,  in  which  the  Teraphim,  or  liouseliold 
gods,  are  represented  as  having  been  dandestinely  carried 
away  by  Rachel,  the  wife  of  Jacob,  when  she  left  her  fatiier's 
house.  The  golden  calf  erected  by  the  Israelites  in  the  Wil- 
derness was  first  cast  or  molten,  and  afterwards  **  fieishioned 
with  a  graven  tool  -,*'  and  the  Cherubims,  which  extended  their 
wings  over  the  Ark  of  the  Testimony,  are  described  as  beau* 
tilul  specimens  of  sculpture,  and  prove  that  the  art  was 
brought  to  considerable  perfection  by  the  Hebrews,  fifteen 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  ^ra. 

The  Egyptians,  in  the  time  of  Sesostris,  had  colossal  statues, 
pyramids,  and  magnificent  palaces,  vestiges  of  whidi  are  still 
discoverable  for  an  extent  of  five  hundred  miles  along  the 
course  of  the  Nile.  The  palace  of  Memnon,  situated  near 
the  ancient  city  of  Tliebes,  contains  two  of  the  laigest  sta- 
tues now  remaining  in  Egypt ;  they  are  both  in  a  sitting 
position,  and  about  fifty-eight  feet  in  height ;  one  of  them, 
according  to  the  description  of  Diodonis  and  Strabo,  was 
the  famous  statue  of  Osymandue  or  Memnon. 

The  Greeks  are  stated  to  have  been  instructed  in  the  art  of 
carving  images,  by  Dsedalus,  about  1200  B.  C,  but  nothing 
worthy  of  notice  occurs  till  Phidias,  about  500  B.  C,  con- 
structed those  celebrated  statues  of  Jupiter  at  Elis,  and  of 
Minerva  in  the  Partiienon  at  Athens.  He  was  followed  by 
Praxiteles,  who  in  his  Cupids  and  statues  of  Venus,  particu- 
larly the  one  purchased  by  the  citizens  of  Gnidos,  is  allowed 
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lo  have  eicdled  all  other  sculpton  in  the  gnces  of  joath 
and  beauty.  A  statue  of  Venus*  supposed  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted by  Cleomenes,  the  son  of  Apollodorus^  about  300  B.  C, 
was  discovered  in  the  fifteenth  century  amooe  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Rome^  and  placed  in  the  palace  of  the  Medicis,  from 
which  circumstance  it  is  called  the  Venus  de  Medicis :  and 
another  of  Apollo^  recovered  about  the  same  time  from  the 
ruins  of  Antium,  and  placed  in  the  Belvidere  of  the  Vatican, 
by  Pope  Julius  II.,  henc^  called  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  are 
considered  as  the  most  excellent  and  sublime  of  all  the 
ancient  specimens  of  sculpture,  and  to  be  superior  to  any  of 
nuidem  workmanship. 

From  the  time  of  Phidias  till  about  140  B.  C,  Greece 
delighted  the  world  by  her  inimitable  productions,  but  when 
the  Achsean  league  was  dissolved,  and  she  became  a  Roman 
province,  most  of  the  Greek  artists  were  reduced  to  slavery, 
and  the  science  rapidly  declined  ;  nevertheless  some  admira- 
ble busts  and  st«tnes  of  the  imperial  families  from  Julius  to 
Domitian,  occasionally  evinced  the  extraordinary  skill  and 
genius  of  that  people. 

The  Romans  fimnd  it  easier  to  enrich  their  city  with  the 
spoils  of  other  countries,  than  to  imitate  the  workmanship 
of  foreign  artists,  though,  after  the  ravages  of  Corinth  and 
Athens,  they  exhibited  an  inordinate  degree  of  cupidity  and 
ostentation  for  works  of  superior  art,  which  passed  in  some 
instances  for  patronage,  and  filled  their  palaces  and  pubUc 
edifices  with  the  statues  and  paintings  of  Greece. 

The  formation  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Florence,  in 
1350,  and  the  subsequent  discovery  of  several  valuable 
remains  o&' Grecian  sculpture,  occasioned  the  revival  of  the 
liberal  arts  in  Europe,  and  in  the  course  of  a  short  time, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Medici  family,  many  illustrious 
artists  were  produced  -,  at  length  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti, 
under  the  patronage  of  Lorenzo  de  Memcis  and  Pope  Julius 
II.,  advanced  the  sciences  of  sculpture,  architecture  and 
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{Mdndng  to  a  hdghi  wbkh  has  not  since  been  aurpateed ; 
this  great  man,  who  died  at  Rome,  in  1564,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  ninety  years,  had  acquired  tlie  affectbn  and  esteem  of 
all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  even  of  Solyman,  emperor 
of  the  Turks,  being  no  less  celebrated  for  the  sublimity  and 
originality  of  his  genius,  than  for  his  onirapeached  integrity, 
generosity  and  piety. 

STEAM.  Stuart  informs  us  that  Hero,  the  elder.  In  his 
Pbenmatica,  written  about  ISO  B.C.,  has  described  two 
machines,  in  one  of  which  a  rotatory  motion  was  produced  by 
the  emission  of  heated  air,  and  a  similar  motion  imparled  to 
the  other  by  the  action  of  vapour  arising  from  boiling  water. 

The  first  writer  in  modem  times  who  alludes  to  the  power 
of  steam,  is  Bancas,  an  Italian,  who  in  bis  work  entitled 
*'  The  Machine,*'  written  in  IG39,  states  that  he  had  put  Into 
motion  the  floats  or  vanes  of  a  small  n^H,  by  alk^wiag  the 
steam  issuing  from  a  large  oeolopile  to  act  upon  them.  The 
Marquis  of  Worcester^  in  his  '*  Hundred  Inventions,**  pub- 
lished in  1663,  informs  us  that  firom  the  acddeataA circumstance 
of  a  cover  of  a  vessel  in  which  he  was  dressing  his  food  while 
a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  being  suddenly  driven  with  great 
violence  up  the  diimney,  he  had  been  induced  to  try  a  number 
of  experiments  relative  to  the  expansive  force  of  steam^  and 
ai  length  had  invented  an  engine  by  which  it  could  be  made 
coadudte  to  the  puUlc  interests,  in  raisiiig  water  fkum  pita 
or  wells,  which  engine  was  afterwards  recommended  to 
Lewis  XIV.  by  Sir  Samuel  Morhmd,  for  the  purpose  of  irri* 
gating  his  grounds  at  St.  Gennain'a. 

In  1698,  Captain  Savary  obtained  a  fiatent  for  a  new 
method  of  clearing  coal  and  other  mines  of  water,  and  he 
may  justly  be  considered  as  the  first  person  who  rendered 
steam  i^plicable  to  flMmuCscturing  purposes ;  but  various 
important  improvements  have,  since  his  time,  beeii  effected 
in  the  construction  of  steam  engines,  among  which  may  be 
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numbered  the  piston  and  safety  Tahre^  hj  Papin,  in  I710 ;  the 
separate  condenser  by  Watt^  in  1/65 ;  the  double-acting  en^ 
gine^  by  Filk,  in  1780,  and  the  high  pressure  engine,  for  the 
propelling  of  carriages  on  raQ-ways,  by  Vivian,  io  1802. 

The  power  of  steam  was  first  applied  to  boats,  by  Hall,  in 
I7S6,  for  towing  Tesseb  into  and  out  of  port,  but  was  not 
generaUy  employed  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  till  the 
year  1807»  when  Fulton,  an  American,  in  connexion  with 
Mr.  BeD,  of  Glasgow,  and  with  engines  of  Bolton  and 
Wattes  construction,  established  several  steam  vessels  in 
North  America;  these  boats  answering  extremely  well. 
Bell,  on  his  return  to  Scotland  in  1811,  built  the  Comet, 
steam  boat,  of  twenty-five  tons,  with  an  engine  of  four 
horse  power,  to  navigate  the  Clyde  between  Glasgow  and 
the  Helensbury  baths,  which  led  to  the  general  introduction 
of  steam  vesseb  in  various  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but 
it  was  not  till  the  year  1818  that  they  ventured  to  under- 
take regular  voyages  at  sea. 

STEEL.  Although  the  invention  of  steel  is  of  great  anti- 
quity, it  seems  to  be  doubtful  whether  it  is  alluded  to  in  any 
part  of  the  Old  Testament.  Among  the  Greeks,  in  the  time  of 
Homer,  it  was  known  under  the  names  of  stomoma  and  ade- 
mas,  and  also  of  chalybs,  from  the  Chalybes,  a  people  on  the 
borders  of  the  Euxine  sea,  who  carried  on  a  laige  trade  in 
iron  and  sted,  which  latter  name  was  also  given  to  it  by  the 
Romans,  because  they  procnted  their  best  steel  from  Spain, 
near  the  river  Chalybs,  whose  waters  had  the  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  hardening  or  tempermg  it. 

.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  only  acquainted  with  the 
method  of  preparing  sted  by  fusion,  as  practised  by  the 
Chalybes.  The  superior  method  of  forming  steel  by  cemen- 
tion  was  however  known  to  the  Asiatics  in  the  time  of 
Alexander,  as  the  Persian  sword- blades,  and  those  of 
Damascus,  were  at  that  period  in  high  repute  ;  and  these  are 
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composed  of  slips  or  thin  rods  of  iron  and  'steel,  bottnd 
together  with  hron  wirai  and  then  firmly  cemented  by  welding. 

Diodortis,  in  his  account  of  Iron^  says,  *'  It  was  custo* 
mary  among  the  Cdliberians  hi  Spain  to  bory  the  icon  in  the 
earth,  that  the  baser  part  of  it  miglit  be  converted  to  rasfj 
and  tlien  what  remained  was  fbigad  into  swords,  and  other 
sharp-edged  intruments.*' 

The  method  of  melting  or  casting  steel,  was  bnmght  into 
this  country  lirom  Germany,  in  1790  3  and  tiiat  of  joining 
steel  to  iron,  by  welding  instead  of  rivettiag,  is  said  to  have 
been  discovered  by  Sir  Thomas  Frankland. 

STENOGRAPHY.  The  Roman  poet  Ennios,  is  reported 
to  have  invented  a  method  of  short-hand  writing,  by  wliich 
the  notaril  were  enabled  to  transcribe  the  identical  speeches 
of  the  most  rapid  orator. 

STIRRUP.    fSeeSaddleJ 

STiX^CKINGS.  Suetonius  informs  us  that  this  part  of 
drsto  Was  Introduced  under  the  Roman  emperors,  and  that 
Augustus  himself  had  coverings  for  his  legs,  called  tibialia. 
The  Anglo-Saxons  also  wore  stockings,  and  sometimes  only 
slips  of  linen  of  different  colours,  crossed  up  the  leg,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Highlanders.  In  a  wardrobe  toU,,  contain- 
ing an  account  of  a^qpard  pur<4iased  for  the  Use  of  King  Jofan> 
there  is  frecjuent  mention  made  of  hosearum  vacciniarum> 
or  stockings  of  calf-skin.  However,  the  Normans  of  rank 
generally  had  stockings  made  of  woollen  cloth,  or  of  costly 
stuff's  interwoven  and  embroidered  with  gold  and  cAvetf. 
Knit  worsted  stockings  imported  ftowi  Italy  were  worn  by  the 
gentry  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIlI.  ^  and  in  1530,  a  pair  of  silk 
stockings  was  sent  to  that  Monarch,  from  Spain*  The  ward- 
robe of  Henry  on  his  decease  contained,  '^.  one  pair  of  short 
iiose  of  black  silk  and  gold  woven  together,  one  pair  of  hose 
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of  purple  silk  and  Venice  gold,  woven  like  a  caul  and  lined 
with  Uue  silver  sarsnet,  edged  with  a  passemain  of  purple  silk 
and  of  gold  wrought  at  Milan  5  one  pair  of  hose  of  white 
silk  and  gold  knit,  bov^  of  Christopher  Millener,  and  six 
pair  of  WbA  mSk  hose  knit.*'  In  the  time  of  EUzabeth  it 
was  common  for  .young  men  of  rank,  to  wear  stockings  of 
different  fashions  and  different  colours  upon  each  k^  ;  and  in 
the  year  1561,  the  first  pair  of  silk  stockings  was  knit  in  this 
oouatry,  and  presented  to  the  Queen  by  Krs.  Montague,  her 
silk-woman  ^  about  the  same  perk>d  the  method  of  knitting 
worsted  stockings  was  introduced  by  William  Ryder.  fSee 
KnitHngJ  The  unfortunate  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  at  her 
execntion  wore  stockings  of  blue  worsted,  clocked,  and 
edged  at  the  top  with  silver,  and  und^  them  another  pair  of 
white  stockings. 

In  the  year  1589  a  machine  for  weaving  stockings  was 
invented  by  William  Lee,  Master  of  Arts,  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  This  gentleman,  it  appears,  having 
been  expelled  the  University  for  marrying  at  an  age  not 
allowed  by  the  statutes  of  ihe  College^  was  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  living  upon  what  his  wife  could  earn  by  knitting 
of  stockings  >  and  by  curiously  observing  the  working  of  the 
needles,  formed  in  his  mind  a  method  of  focilitating  the 
operation :  having  completed  the  model  of  a  machine  for 
that  purpose,  he  applied  to  Elizabeth  for  protection  and 
encouragemoit,  but  meeting  vnth  no  success,  he  went 
to. France,  and  established  lumself  at  Rouen,  in  Nor- 
mandy, under,  a  promise  of  being  patronized  and  recom- 
pensed by  Henry  IV.  The  assassination  of  this  monarch  in 
1610  occasioned  another  disappointment  in  his  expectationa, 
and  he  soon  afterwards  died  of  a  broken  heart  at  Paris. 
After  his  decease,  seven  of  his  workmen,  with  their  frames, 
returned  to  England,  and  in  conjunction  with  one  Ashton, 
who  had  been  apprentice  to  Lee,  laid  the  foundation  of  this 
manufocture  in  England,  which  soon  superseded  the  stock- 
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logs  made  of  wooUen  doth  or  leather,  ttill  worn  by  the 
common  people  in  this  coontry. 

STOVBS.  The  anelentt  gnmMf  warmed  their  rooms  by 
portable  braiiers,  the  wood  bebg  prapaied  in  audi  a  manner 
aa  to  oecaiion  little  ineonvenienae  from  amoke;  but  in  the 
time  of  Seneca,  the  Bomans  had  a  method  of  heating  their 
rooms  by  floes.  In  1680,  Ddasme,  invented  a  stove  whidi 
mig^  be  plaeed  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  the  smoke  being 
made  to  descend  and  pass  through  floes  onder  the  floor,  tiU  it 
found  a  vent  in  the  walls. 

SUGAR.  It  is  soppossed  that  the  Hebrew  word, ''  kene,** 
whkh  occors  flreqoently  in  the  CM  Testament,  and  is  in  our 
translation  rendered  sometimes  ''  calamos,"  and  sometimes 
''sweet  cane/*  was  in  fioct  the  sogar-cane,  and  that  the 
Hebrews  extracted  from  it  a  kind  of  fermented  beverage, 
whidi  they  called  ''sacher,"  from  which  the  Greek,  ''sukker," 
or  '*  sngar,"  is  derived. 

Tlie  sogar-cane  is  first  distinctly  noticed  as  growing  in 
ImSa  by  Nearchus,  who  condocted  the  fleet  of  Alexander 
down  the  Indos)  hot  no  mention  is  made  of  the  manner  of 
expressing  the  juice  from  it. 

Dr.  Douglas  asserts,  that  the  andent  Greeks  and  Rcnnans 
used  only  honey  for  sweetening,  and  that  sugar  was  unknown 
to  them.  GalcQ,  however,  describes  it  as  a  kind  of  honey 
concreted  in  reeds,  and  which  came  from  Arabia  Fdix  and 
India. 

Albertus  Aquensis  informs  ip  that  the  Crusaders  found  in 
Syria  sweet  honied  reeds,  which  afforded  great  rdief  to  them 
during  the  si^^s  of  Albaria  and  Archoa ;  he  also  notices 
the  method  of  expressing  and  purifying  the  juice,  as  practised 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Acre  and  Tripoli ;  the  cane  appears  to 
have  been  early  cultivated  in  Sicily,  for  Latifon  redtes  a 
donation  of  William  U.,  King  of  SicUy>  to  the  monastery  of  St. 
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IWnnet,  dated  in  11<>6,  of  a  mill  for  grinding  sugars,  with 
all  its  rights  members  and  appurtenances.  From  Sicily  the 
cane  was  transplanted  by  the  Portoguese  to  Madeira^  in 
14%,  and  soon  afterwardf  to  the  Canaries,  from  which  place 
it  was  sent  to  Brasil,  about  the  commencement  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  to  St.  Domingo,  by  Columbus,  in  1493. 
In  the  year  1641,  sugar  canes  were  transplanted  from  Brasil 
to  Barbadoes,  and  thence  to  our  other  West  India  Islands. 

Dr.  Haylin,  in  his  Cosmography,  states  that  the  boiling 
and  baking  of  sugars  was  first  practised  in  Europe  about  the 
year  1420,  before  which  time  the  juice  was  used  rough  as  it 
came  fit>m  the  cane,  and  that  the  art  of  refining  sugar  and 
forming  it  into  loaves,  was  communicated  by  a  Venetian 
about  the  year  1550 ;  but  whether  this  was  a  discovery  of 
his  own,  or  had  been  acquired  from  China,  where  it  had  been 
practised  for  several  ages,  cannot  be  ascertained. 

SUNDAY.  The  ancient  Christians  observed  the  Jewisli 
sabbath  as  well  as  the  Sunday  or  *'  Lord's  Day,*'  both  to 
satisfy  the  law  of  Moses,  and  to  imitate  the  Apostles. 
Constantine  the  Great  was  the  first  who  made  it  a  law,  that 
Sunday  should  be  peculiarly  devoted  to  religious  observances 
throughout  the  Roman  empire ;  but  he  allowed  the  country 
people  to  follow  their  usual  occupations ;  and  though  the 
Council  of  Orleans,heldin  538,  prohibited  this  country  labour, 
yet  it  declares  that  to  hold  It  unlawful  to  travel  with  horses, 
cattle,  and  carriages,  to  prepare  food,  or  to  do  any  thing 
necessary  for  comfort  or  cleanliness,  upon  this  day  favours 
more  of  Judaiasm  than  Christianity. 

SURGERY.  Fliny  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  Cassius 
Hermeria,  that  Archagathns,  a  Greek,  first  practised  the  art 
of  Surgery,  at  Rome,  about  180  B.  C,  and  so  frequently 
employed  the  knife,  hot  irons,  and  other  cruel  methods  of 
cure,  that  he  was  branded  with  the  name  of  butcher,  and  ex- 
pelled the  city }  and  from  that  period,  to  the  time  of  Galen, 
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A.D.  160,  DO  person  ventured  to  porform  any  surgical  oper- 
atioo.  From  this  time  nething  worthy  of  noCioe  occurs  till  the 
year  1 16S«  when  the  council  of  Tours  prohibited  the  eccle- 
siattica^  who  then  shared  with  Hm  lews  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine in  Christian  Europe,  undenlddng  any  bloody  operation^ 
and  thus  a  sqsaration  was  first  established,  between  medicine 
and  surgery,  the  latter  being  abandoned  to  the  laity^  who,  in 
these  ages  of  barbarism,  were  almost  all  entirely  unlettered 
and  deatitote  ^  education. 

In  this  state  suigery  remained  till  about  the  Qonunence* 
moA  of  the  aiinteenth  century,  when  ihe  writii^  of  Vesalius 
gave  a  torn  far  anatomical  investigations,  and  under  the 
skilful  management  of  Ambrose  Per6,  a  Frenchman,  the 
art  began  to  be  first  treated  with  respect  and  consider- 
ation. ThispeHMMi  was  thasnrgeoo  of  Henry  II.,  Baucis 
II.,  Charles  IX.,  and  Henry  HI.  of  France ;.  And  his  mere 
presence,  in  a. besieged  town,  was  sufiicient  to  re-animate 
thos^  who  were  employed  in  its  defence.  Instefid.  of  sear- 
ing the  arteries,  or  steq>ing  the  mutilated,  Umb  into  hot 
I^tdb,  as  had  been  the  custom,  he  introduced  the  ligature  and 
needle,  and  was  the  restorer,  if  not  the  inventor,  of  U^  art  of 
tyiogthe  blood  vessels:  indeed,  so  great  was  his  leputation, 
that  though  a  Ph^testant,  he  was  excepted,  by  Charles  IX. 
from  the  general  massacre  of  the  night  of  $t«  Bartholomew, 
being  coneeakd  in  the  King's  chamber,  who,  as  Ihontome 
expresses  it,  was  not  willing  that  the  man  who,  was  capable 
of  saving  half  the  world,  should  himself  be  put  to  death. 
Henry  V.  of  England,^  besides  -his  physician,  had  his 
surgeon,  who  attended  him.  in  his  wars,  and  revived  the 
same  allowances  as  the  physician :  but  surgery  itself  does 
not  appear  to  have  l>een  hdd  in  much  estimation  in  this 
conntry,  till  the  commencement  of  the  last  century. 
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TaPRSTRT.    The  andent  Fenians  aod  Babyloniaiis  wera 
accoftomed  to  decorate  their  temples  with  ti^pestry^  upon 
whidi,  the  adventures  of  their  most  celebcated  gods  or 
heroes  wire  worked  or  embroidered  |  and  from  them  the  art 
was  most  probably  acquired  by  the  Greeks.    According  to 
FUny,  it  was  first  noticed  by  tlie  Romans,  at  the  com  t  of 
Attains,  king  of  Peigamos,  about  the  year  130  B.C.,  whose 
hall  or  prindpal  apartment,  is  described  as  liaving  been 
lined  with  silk  or  cloth,  having  figures  worked  upon  it,  in 
gM  and  silver.    The  ftshion  was   soon  afterwards  intro- 
dnced  into  Rome,  under  the  name  of  Aulea,  and  we  find  that  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  times,  the  embroidered  work  of.  the  Eng- 
lish ladies  was  highly  celebrated  in  foreign  countries  3  and 
like  that  of  the  Persians,  was  generally  consecrated  to  reli- 
gious purposes.     Notice  has  already  been  taken  of  the 
golden  vail,  which  Wigloff,  king  of  Merda,  gave  to  the 
Abbey  of  Croyland ;   and  on  which,  was  embroidered  the 
destruction  of  Troy,  and  a  specimoi  of  ancient  English 
tapestry,    sixty-seven    yards  long  by  nineteen  inches  in 
breadth,  is  still  preserved  in  the  cathedrd  of  Bayeaux,  de- 
scribing the  history  of  the  conquest  of  this  country,  by 
William  of  Normandy,  firom  Harold*s  embassy,  in  1065, 
to  his  death  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  executed  by  Matilda,  the  wife  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  the  ladies  of  her  court. 

The  particular  species  of  woven  or  embroidered  stuffs,  now 
known  under  the  name  of  tapestry,  according  to  Guicciarden, 
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was  iaTenlad  at  Brnsteb  In  the  'oommeoceiiieDt  of  the  fif« 
teeoth  oeDtnry,  and  attempted  to  he  introdaced  into  Eng- 
knd  by  l^UIam  Sheldon,  abovt  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIIL  The  manofiKtnre  was  afterwaidt  revived  by 
Sk  fVaneia  Crane,  under  the  patronage  of  James  I.  in  1619, 
and  had  arrived  at  eonnderable  repatatlon,  when  the  civil 
war  commenced. 

Tlie  Fkench  estahllshed  a  manufiustore  Ibr  tapestry,  at 
Paris,  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  wliidi  was  broogfat  to  great 
perfection  by  tlie  Gobelins  under  Lonis  XIV.  The  Arras 
received  its  name  from  the  principal  mannfiictory  at  Artbis. 

Tlie  principal  apartments  in  the  palaces  and  houses  of  the 
wealthy  were  lined  with  tapestry,  or  with  painted  canvas,  tiM 
the  commencement  of  the  e^teenth  century,  when  paper- 
hangings  of  various  descriptions  were  introduced. 

TEA.  About  the  year  1591,  the  Dutch  East  Indk  Com- 
pany brought  into  Europe  the  dried  leaves  of  the  tea  shrub, 
with  the  method  of  producing  an  agreeable  beverage,  by 
infusing  them  in  boiling  water :  this  seems  to  have  been  so 
much  approved  of,  that  it  was  drank  in  the  coifee«hou8es  of 
England  before  the  year  1600,  as  i^ipears,  from  a  duty  of 
eight-pence  a  gaUon  being  then  imposed  upon  the  liquor 
sold  in  those  places.  The  first  importation  of  tea  by  the 
English  East  India  Company,  was  in  1669,  when  two  canis- 
ters, weighing  143fts,  were  forwarded  to  Engknd  by  the 
resident  merdiants  at  Canton.  About  the  year  17S0,  tea  was 
generally  drank  hy  the  nuddle  classes  of  society. 

TELEGRAPH.  It  is  slated  that  the  fiOl  of  Troy  was 
communicated  to  Aigos  by  preconcerted  signals  |  and  Poly- 
bius  assures  us  it  was  effected  by  a  chain  of  cdumns>  upon 
which  torches  were  placed  in  particular  positions,  corrae- 
ponding  to  certain  letters  in  the  alphabet. 

In  modem  .tiroes,  the  utility  of  tdcgrapluc  signals  was  firat 
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suggested  by  the  Marquis  of  Worcester^  in  his  Century  of 
Inventions,  ]fublished  in  1663,  but  was  not  practically  carried 
into  effect  till  the  year  179d>  when  the  French  Government, 
at  the  recommendation  of  Gitizen  Chappe,  erected  telegraplis 
in  various  pans  of  France.  The  Admiralty  Telegraph,  the 
first  of  the  kind  in  England,  was  erected  in  1796. 

TELESCOPE.  It  seems  to  be  doabtful  whether  this 
noble  invention  originated  from  some  casual  circumstance, 
or  was  the  offiipring  of  ratioeination  |  neither  can  it  be  de- 
termined exactly  to  whom  the  honor  of  the  invention  is  due. 
Molyneus,  in  his  '*  Dioptrica  Nova/'  assertB,  that  from 
various  phrases  in  the  '^  Opus  Bf^ua*'  of  FHar  Bacon,  it  is 
evident  be  not  only  understood  the  nature  of  all  optical  glasses, 
but  how  to  combine  them  so  as  to  form  •  some  such  inatni- 
ment  as  the  telescope  3  and  this  observation  is  confirmed  by 
Tliomas  Digges,  in  Ids  ^  Stratisticon/*  puMished  in  1579, 
wherein  he  assures  us,  that  his  fether,  Leonard  DJgges, 
actually  constructed  telescopes  from  a  mamiscript  descrip* 
tion  of  one  by  Bacon. 

The  general  opinion  however  seems  to  be,  that  Jensoa^or 
Hanson,  a  spectacle  maker  at  Middlebuigh,  was  the  real 
inventor  of  the  telescqpe,  about  the  year  1590,  and  that  he 
presented  one  of  his  making  to  Prince  Maurice,  under  the 
idea  that  it  might  be  serviceable  to  him  in  his  military  ope- 
rations 5  soon  after  whidi  the  celebrated  Galileo,  halving  beard 
that  an  Optical  instrumentF  had  been  eonstractedy  by  which 
distant  objects  were  made  to*  appear  as  if  near,  commenced 
upon  the  formation  of  a  similar  instrument,  and  without 
either  any  model  or  instructioiis,  produced  a  refractii^  tele- 
scope, which  he  presented  to  the  IX>ge  and  Senate  of  Venice, 
with  an  aeeoont  of  the  uses  to  which  the  instrument  might 
be  applied. ' 

These  refracting  telescopes  were  found  to  magnify  in  pro- 
portion to  their  length,  and  therefore,  if  required,  forastrono- 
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mied'  oUsenrntioiiB,  they  were  necessarily  constructed  of  a 
tte  Tery  iooonrenient  to  manage ;  hence  they  obtieuned  the 
name  of  aeridl  ieUteopei,  from  their  being  always  exposed 'to 
tbc  weatlter.  At  lengthy  a'  method  of  maktiig  short  teles- 
eopes^,  of  mndi  greater  powers  than  any  of  the  refracting 
tdescopes^  by  means  of  a  reflecting  specoliim,  was  disco- 
T\ered  by  James  Gregory,  of  Aberdeen,  assisted  by  Sir  Tsaac 
Newtoti,  in  16<S3 ';  and  by  a  series  of  gradual  improvements, 
Ha^ey  ih  17^,  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  a  reflecting 
tMescope,  in  whidi  the  focus  of  th^  speculum  being  ten  feet 
sir  inches,  wsiS  equal  In  power  to  the  Huygenlan  refractor  of 
V9S  feet. 

AthfwnaHc  Lensa  were  invented  by  Chester*  Moorfe,  Es^.^ 
in  If 99,  for  his'  own' private  use;  but  being  appMcfd 
by  DoHond  in  1758  to  His  telescopes,  it  gave  occasion  to 
tf"  trM'  at  Westminster  respecting  the  priority  of  invention 
8tfd' consequent  right  of  patent,  which  was  determined  inr 
f%TOur  of  DoHond,  Lord  Mansfield  observing  that  the  person 
who  lodoed  up  his  invenftion  in  his  secretah«*wa8  not  th'e  one 
who-doght'td  profit  by  a  patent,  but  he  who  produced  it  fbir' 
the  benefit  of  the  public. 

THERMOHETBU:  The  earliest  account  we  have  of  an 
inMtmient'for  measuring  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  U  that' 
noticed  in  the  *'  Spiritalia,'*  of  H6ro  of  Alexandria,  written 
about  ISO  'B.  C,  which  is  described  as  a  large  weather  glass, 
in  which  water  was  made  to  rise  or  falf  by  the  changes  of 
heat  and  cold.  About  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
Saoctonio,  an  Italian,  reduced  the  hydraulic  machine  of  Hero 
intd  a  more  compendious  form,  which  he  catted  the  aerial 
thermometer  *.  it  consisted  of  a  glass  tube,  having  at  one 
end  a  large  glass  bait,  and'opeh  at  the  other:  this  tube 
having  been  heated  to  rarify  the  internal  air,  had  its  opeA  end 
phiced  in>  a  trough  of  coloured  liquor,  which,  by  the  pressure 
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of  the  atmosphere^  i¥ai  forced  up  the  tobe  tiU  it  was  resisted 
by  the  spring  of  the  internal  air,  and  which  spring  was  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  heat  of  the  atmospheric  air.  This 
instroment  was  brought  to  England  by  Drebbd  in  the  time 
of  James  I.  i  bnt  the  plan  was  afterwards  altered,  and  consu 
derably  improred  upon  by  the  Academists  del  Cimento  of 
Florence,  who,  by  hermetically  sealing  the  open  end  of 
the  tube,  the  air  being  previously  exhausted,  caused  the 
coloured  fluid,  it  contained,  whidi  was  spirits  of  wine, 
to  expand  or  rise  instead  of  ftll  by  the  accession  of  heat. 
The  application  of  mercury,  instead  of  spirits  of  wine, 
was  first  suggested  by  Dr.  Halley  5  though  the  honour  of 
f  edudotg  it  to  (nnctice  is  due  to  Fahrenheit,  a  Dutchman,  in 
1790,  who  also  first  affixed  a  graduated  scale  to  the  tube, 
commencing  from  the  greatest  known  d^ree  of  artificial 
cold,  which  he  called  zero,  and  extending  to  the  boiling 
part  of  mercury,  which  he  considered  as  equal  to  six  hundred 
d^rees,  which  degrees  were  indicative  of  the  expansion  or 
magnitude  of  the  quicksilver,  in  so  many  minute  portions, 
beyond  the  extreme  of  artificial  cold,  or  its  original  bulk. 

TIN.  This  metal  was  employed  as  an  alloy  to  others  by 
the  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  and  is  noticed  by  Moses.  Great 
quantities  of  tin  were  exported  from  Cornwall  by  the  Fhceni- 
dans,  600  B.  C.  Pliny  ascribes  to  the  Gauls  the  art  of  tin- 
ning or  covering  copper  and  other  metals  with  a  thin  coat  of 
tin,  for  culinary  purposes. 

TOBACCO.  This  plant  was  probably  used  for  smoking 
in  various  parts  of  Asia,  and  especially  in  China,  long  befor^ 
the  discovery  of  it  in  the  New  Worid )  it  was  first  brought 
to  Europe  from  America,  and  received  its  name  fit>m  its 
haviiv^  been  first  discovered  in  the  Island  of  Tobago,  or,  as 
others  state,  from  the  Spaniards  having  been  first  acquainted 
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of  the  fteit  voder  the  name  of  Cohoba,  was  poblished  in 
14M,  by  Romaant  Ftn,  a  Spani^  monk,  whom  Colnmbus, 
OB  his  second  dqjiaitaie  ftom  America,  had  left  at  8t«  Do- 
mingo f  and  it  was  shorUj  aHerwaids  imported  bk  comddfer- 
able  quantities  both  by  Spain  and  PortngaL  In  1559  Jss& 
Mcot,  the  French  Ambassador  at  the  FMingnese  Courts  sent 
some  seeds  of  tobacco  to  his  own  conntry,  where  it  inm  cot- 
thrated  nnder  the  name  of  Nicotania.  It  was  introduced  into 
thb  country  by  Sir  Frainds  Drake,  in  1560. 
^  The  custom  of  kmokkng  was  common  to  the  natives  of 
America,  and  therefore  came  into  Europe  with  the  phmt  it- 
9dt  James  I.,  by  many  heavy  imposts,  endeavoured  to  abo- 
lish the  use  of  tobacco,  which  he  considered  as  preju^Bdal  to 
the  health  of  his  subjects ;  and  in  1619  wrote  a  treatise  ex- 
pressly against  the  use  of  it,  which  he  entitled  "  A  Counter- 
blast to  Tobacco,'*  wherein  he  complains  ''that  some  of  the 
gentry  of  the  land  bestowed  three  and  some  four  hunih^d 
a-year  on  this  precious  stink ;"  hence,  probably,  its  great 
sckutity  in  England,  for  Aubrey,  vfho  wrote  about  the  year 
1680,  says,  ''  I  have  beard  some  of  our  old  yeomen  neigh- 
bours Infirm,  that  when  Uiey  went  to  market;  they  culled  out 
their  biggest  shillings  to  lay  in  tlie  scales  against  Uie  tobacco;**^ 
thus  making  it  in  value  equal  to  its  we%ht  in  silver. 

Aubrey  fdrther  infbrms  us  that  the  pipes  used  by  the 
opidlent  vi^ere  made  of  silver,  in  the  form  of  tooodcockt  heads, 
which  was  the  name  given  to  them,  and  that  tlie  common 
people  made  use  of  walnut-shell  and  a  stnw :  pipes  made  of 
day,  were  used  by  the  native  Indians  of  Viigbia  in  1585, 
though  our  common  pipes  did  not  appear  till  the  conmience- 
ment  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  prsctice  of  chewing  tobacco  is  cotemporary  with  that 
of  smoking.  The  Romans  are  said  to^^have  been  partial  to 
the  chewing  of  mallow,  and  the  stalls  of  the  asphodcL 
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The  Ear-intmpei,  for  the  oonvmieiiee  of  thoee  who  are 
deif»  if  soppoeed  to  have  heeo  inveoted  by  Beptista  Portai 
and  Kircher  deicribes  a  method  of  oonstnictiiig  a  faonel,  by 
which  pec^  in  eqiaiate  apartmenti  might  oooTene  with 
one  another,  as  is  now  eommon  in  many  mercantile  lioiiseB. 
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UlTRAMARD^.  a  beautiful  blue  pigment,  procured  from 
the  Lapis  Lazuli,  aod  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  from 
Persia  into  Europe  in  the  sixth  century;  the  word  itself. 
Ultramarine,  first  occurs  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

UNIFORM.  About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
Charles  VII*  of  Firance  having  fbrmed  a  regiment  of  cavalry, 
consisting  of  fifteen  companies  of  six  hundred  men  each, 
directed,  that  in  order  that  the  men  might  be  known  in 
action,  or  discovered,  if  guilty  of  irregularities,  they  should 
wear  the  livery  of  the  Captain  of  the  corps  to  which  they 
belonged;  fbr  which  purpose  their  coats  were  ornamented 
with  appropriate  colours,  and  hence  proceeded  that  uni- 
formity in  dotliing  which  has  beeii  established  Bxnifig  the 
European  troops.  In  this  country,  the  soldiers  b^g  the 
tenants  or  retainers  of  particular  Barons,  wore  the  badges  of 
their  respective  Commanders,  in  a  dress  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  the  firemen  or  watermen  of  London ;  till  about  the 
time  of  Charles  U.  when  a  national  imifbrm  was  introduced. 
The  naval  uniform  appeared  in  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

URN.  Among  the  curiosities  discovered  at  Pompeii,  was 
an  urn  containing  a  hollow  metallic  cylinder  for  the  insertion 
of  a  red  hot  iron,  and  in  every  respect  similar  to  the  common 
tea  urn. 
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Vaccination:  (See  inocuunumj 

VELLUM.    (See  Parchmeni.) 

VIOLIN.  It  has  been  much  dispated  by  the  karned^ 
whether  any  instniment  resembling  the  vioUn  was  played 
upon  by  the  ancients :  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  it 
was  invented  by  the  Italians  in  the  tenth  century,  at  which 
time  it  was  called  the  rebec,  and  had  but  three  strings :  when 
the  fourth  string  was  added  is  unknown.  The  viol  played 
with  a  bow  is  noticed  in  the  legendary  tale  of  St.  Christopher, 
written  in  the  year  1900:  In  the  time  of  Chaucer  the  fiddle 
was  caDed  a  crowd^  and  the  performer  upon  it  a  crowder. 

Bdtazarini,  a  celebrated  jperformer  in  the  time  ofXeWis 
XIV»^Bnt  brought  this  instrument  into  repute,  and  a  regular 
band'SPfiolin  players  was  established  for  the  entertainment 
of  that  Monarch.  In  imitation  of  which  Charles  11.  formed 
a  similar  company  for  his  court. 

VISCOUNT.  This  rank,  considered  only  as  a  title  of 
honour,  was  first  conferred  by  Henry  VI.  on  John  Lord 
Beaumont,  in  1440. 
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WAimt  London  wns  first  topplM  wllkwuUtbf.nm^. 
of  leaden  pipes  in  1^7>  which  water  was  procnredffioA 
springs  at  Tybnm,  and  made  to  comnwndrate  with  a  large 
€OMinitatCheaiMideio.l985.  In  1613il^.HnghM|ddl9lon 
finished  hi»  canallhr  sapplyioig  London  with  watir<»  which 
was  biin^.fim[p.Ware.loA  resenrolr  atIsliQgtoo»«o4.«oon. 
allerwardawoodea  pipes  wnre  bid  in  the.  streets,  ^iMiJmall 

leaden  pipes  Ibr  oonTajfaig.thp  wates  iolo  privale^hposes  ^  ;|Mrt 
walsfTeanieii  wnmstilL  attadied  to  Aldgate  pamp  lin  th^ 
time.  oC.  Anne.     . 

WBATHERCOCK.  It  is  related  that  Androniciis  Qjrrrn 
hastes  built  an  octagonal  tower  at  Athens^  having  at  each  side 
astaineo£tbe^tod>to-vHbiattitbe  wind^  hkiwing,  fWmi  that 
qoavteT' waa^^idicataii  and  in  tlie.middleroC.thn  lowes.iiM# 
small  qdre,  iiaving.  a  .cci^^per  Triton*.  whaQb.;bcii^.put.< in 
motion  by^theiWind»  iiointeAAo  the  deity  ftcim.whpm.it  ipfAv 
eeedrd.  .•  The  castomiQ£.p^aoUigTan«:On.Uie.tpp  of  chuneh 
sleefdfM,iA4U  Ifpstns  Q)d>as.the  middle  of  the  nintlikoentwirj 
and4aa.theaa  vanfn  .waratJ&eqnently  madii,to  ix!3emhl9  a  ooch;, 
thnemhIaakof.ckriGal  vigilanee,  the^.  received  the  QH^Uftr 
IteLof.weathefttoclu.  » In  the  ages  of  ignorance  the  lA^xgy 
ftaijneiplji  it|liid  fhf  Tif|filrrn  thr  oocka  of  tbe>Almigbty*.^ 

Vaiffo  hiasid  to  haxn.beMi.the  first  vi^  connectni^the 
motion  of  the  vaneby  arod  to.a,  dial^iin  th^  .interlsrwOf..a 
building.    (Sie  AnemoKop^. 

t  WSBK.^  .The.diFision  Af  the»nuwUh  jlntot  wQdkf^^sATW 
days^  WB&pra^thed  by  thAHebrews.firon)  the^earlifii^  peiioAiOf 
thehr  history^ and  ia of  gseatantiquity  in  India,,.  The  Ckeeks 
divided  their  month  into  deca^^  or  portions  9f.teadays.each> 
and  the  Bomans  into  nine daya,each> .the  last  of  jwhtcbwas 
the  great  marlcet-day,  called  the  Nundinal.  The  week  of 
seven  days  waa  intiodnecd  inta  Enrope.by .the  Christians^  and 


ieemf  to  bove  been  generaUy  adq>led  about  tbe  end  of  the 
foorth  "Oentury. 

WHALB.  The  Norw^huu  are  represented  as  having 
been  employed  in  the  whak  fisliery  in  the  commencement  of 
the  ninth  century,  in  which  they  were  soon  followed  by  the 
Biscayans.  The  first  mention  that  occurs  in  the  English 
history  of  whalelxme,  formerly  called  whale  fin«  is  in  1595, 
when  a  considerable  fjuantity  of  it  was  brought  firom  America^ 
having  been  recovered  firom  the  wreck  of  some  Biscayan 
vessels.  In  1598  the  English  comm«iced  upon  their  whale 
fishery  at  Spftsbeigen, 

WIG.  Folard  asserts  that  wigs  were  used  in  the  time  of 
Hannibal,  and  introduced  into  Rome  under  Augustus,  when 
baldness  was  considered  a  deformity ;  and  we  are  told  that 
Otho  had  a  kind  of  scalp  of  fine  leather,  with  locks  of  hair 
upon  k,  so  well  arranged  as  to  ai^>ear  oaturaL  About  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  during  the  reign  of 
Lewis  XIV.,  tbe  foshion  of  wearing  fidl4xyttomed  or  dress 
perukes  was  brought  into  this  country  firom  fVanoe,  and 
continued  to  be  worn  till  the  middle  of  the  last  centniy, 
though  now  oonfined  to  the  Lord  High  Chabcdlor  and  the 
Judges.  Bag-w%s  became  foshionable  in  the'>NfommeBoe- 
meat  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

WIND.  The  Greeks  generally  acknowledged  eight  diffe- 
rent kinds  ai  winds,  which  diey  inform  us  i£olus  communi- 
cated to  navigators ;  and  we  find  that  the  foar  principal  or 
^eardinal  windf  are  mentioned  by  Homer  in  Ins  account  of  the 
storm  raised  by  Neptune,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  Telema* 
"Chus  from  the  island  of  Calypso  t^-^ 
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He  spoke,  and  high  the  forky  trident  hurl*d, 
RoUs  clouds  on  clouds,  and  stirs  the  watery  world  ^ 
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iU  oim  tlM  tee  of  MTth  and  iea  debrBi^ 
Swdls  all  the  windfl,  and  rouses  all  the  storma— 
Down  rush  the  night    cast,  west«  together  roar. 
And  south  and  north  roll  mountains  to  the  shore." 

The  present  names  by  whidi  ^  winds  are  generallf 
known  throughout  Europe,  are  said  to  haire  originated  in  the* 
time  of  Chariemagne,  and  the  division  of  them  into  thirty*. 
two  points,  soon  after  the  inTentbn  of  thecompass*. 

WINDMILL.    rSe^MUU. 

WINDOW.  Pkevious  to  the  introduction  of  gUMs,  we 
ind  that  windows  were  generally  made  of  fret-work,  and 
the  insterstices  occasionally  filled  up  with  oiled  paper,  horn, 
or  some  other  transparent  substance.  The  mother  of  Sisera 
Is  described  as  looking  out  of  a  latticed  window  for  Uie 
fetum  of  her  son.  The  Romans,  about  the  time  of  Augustus, 
first  began  to  ^aze  their  windows,  and  several  panes  of  glass^ 
used  for  thin  purpose  were  discovered  at  Uerculaneum.    fSee 

WINE.  The  art  of  procuring  wine  from  the  formented' 
juice  of  the  grape,  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  Noah,  who  is 
represented  as  having  first  planted  a  vineyard;  but  almost 
every  country  has  boasted  of  some  individual  or  Deity,  to 
whom  the  honour  of  having  invented  fermented  liquors  ha» 
been  attributed;  nor  has  there  been. any  nation  or  class  of' 
people  discovered,  however  uncivilized,  who  have  not  been 
enabled  to  procure  some  intoxicating  beverage,  either- 
from  the  production  of  animals,  as  honey,  from  corn,  the 
juiotjof  fruits,  or  Uie  sap  of  trees  and  plants. 

Little  is  Imown  respecting  the  ancient  wines,  except  from 
the  writings  of  Pliny,  from  which  it  appears,  that  the  vine 
was  not  cultivated  at  Rome  till  about  600  B.C.,  and  that 
both  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  a  method  of  concentrating 
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of  the  itmotpliere,  was  forced  up  the  tube  till  it  was  resisted 
by  the  spring  of  the  internal  air,  and  which  spring  was  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  heat  of  the  atmospheric  air.  This 
instrument  was  brought  to  England  by  Drebbel  in  the  time 
of  James  I.  $  but  the  plan  was  afterwards  altered,  and  cousin 
derably  improved  upon  by  the  Academists  del  Cimento  of 
Florence^  who,  by  hermetically  sealing  the  open  end  of 
the  tube,  the  air  being  previously  exhausted,  caused  the 
coloured  fluid,  it  contained,  which  was  spirits  of  wine, 
to  expand  or  rise  instead  of  ftll  by  the  accession  of  heat. 
The  application  of  mercury,  instead  of  spirits  of  wine, 
was  first  suggested  by  Dr.  Halley ;  though  the  honour  of 
reduciqg  it  to  practice  is  due  to  Fahrenheit,  a  Dutchman,  in 
17%#  who  also  first  affixed  a  graduated  scale  to  the  tube, 
commencing  from  the  greatest  known  d^ree  of  artificial 
cold,  which  he  called  zero,  and  extending  to  the  boiling 
part  of  mercury,  which  he  considered  as  equal  to  six  hundred 
degrees,  which  d^rees  were  indicative  of  the  expansion  or 
magnitude  of  the  quicksilver,  in  so  many  minute  portions, 
beyond  the  extreme  of  artificial  cold,  or  its  original  bulk. 

TIN.  This  metal  was  employed  as  an  alloy  to  others  by 
the  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  and  b  noticed  by  Moses.  QreBit 
quantities  of  tin  were  exported  from  Cornwall  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians, 600  B.  C.  Pliny  ascribes  to  the  Gauls  the  art  of  tin- 
ning or  covering  copper  and  other  metals  with  a  thin  coat  of 
tin,  for  culinary  purposes. 

TOBACCO.  This  plant  was  probably  used  for  smoking 
in  various  parts  of  Asia,  and  especially  in  China,  long  befpr^ 
the  discovery  of  it  in  the  New  Worid ;  it  was  first  brought 
to  Europe  from  America,  and  received  its  name  from  its 
haviiv^  been  first  discovered  in  the  Island  of  Tobago,  or,  as 
others  state,  from  the  Spaniards  having  been  first  acquainted 


wHh  Ht  vtet  •!  Tobteo,  a  province  in Tutlean  Anaotonnt 
of  the  i^tnt  voder  the  mme  of  Cohoba,  was  poblished  in 
14SN(«  by  Romanot  Pere^  a  Spaoifh  monk,  whom  Golnmbof, 
OB  his  lecoiid  depafiuie  fmut  America,  had  left  at  St.  Do- 
■liqgo  f  and  it  was  ahorfly  afterwards  imported  hi  coarfder- 
able  quantities  both  by  Spahi  and  PortogaL  In  1559  Jaan^ 
Nicot,  the  Prench  Ambassudor  at  the  Fortognese  Court,  sent 
some  seeds  of  tobacco  to  his  own  country,  wliere  it  was  cut* 
thrated  under  the  name  of  Niootania.  It  was  introduced  into 
tlds  country  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  1560. 
^  The  custom  of  tmokkig  was  common  to  tiie  natlyes  of 
America,  and  therefiHe  came  into  Europe  with  the  plant  it- 
sdf.  James  I.,  by  many  heary  imposts,  endeaToured  to  abo- 
lish tlie  use  of  tobacco,  wliich  he  considered  as  prejucKcial  to 
the  health  of  his  subjects ;  and  in  1619  wrote  a  treatise  ex- 
pressly against  the  use  of  it,  whidi  he  entitled  '^  A  Ck>unter- 
Uast  to  Tobacco,'*  whereb  he  complains  ''that  some  of  the 
gentry  of  the  land  bestowed  three  and  some  four  hundred 
a-year  on  this  precious  stink  ;'*  hence,  probably,  its  great 
scarcity  in  England,  for  Aubrey,  who  wrote  about  the  year 
1680,  says,  ''  I  have  heard  some  of  our  old  yeomen  neigh- 
bours affirm,  that  when  tiiey  went  to  market,  they  culled  out 
their  biggest  shillings  to  lay  in  the  scales  against  the  tobacco  ;**^ 
thus  making  it  in  value  equal  to  its  weight  in  silver. 

Aubrey  farther  informs  us  that  the  pipes  used  by  the 
opulent  were  made  of  silver,  in  the  form  oi  woodcocks  heads, 
which  was  the  name  given  to  them,  and  that  the  common 
people  made  use  of  walnut-shell  and  a  strew :  pipes  made  of 
clay,  were  used  by  the  native  Indians  of  Viiginia  in  1585, 
though  our  common  pipes  did  not  appear  till  the  conmience- 
ment  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  practice  of  chewing  tobacco  is  cotemporary  with  that 
of  smoking.  The  Romans  are  said  to^have  been  partial  to 
the  chewing  of  maUow,  and  the  stalks  of  the  asphodcL 
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.  TRANSPORTATION  was  first  Infliotod  as  a  punisboMiit 
in  Ibfi  time  of  Elizabeth^  though  but  little  lesorted  to  tOl 
the,r^o  of  Cbaries  U,,  when  persons  louud  guilty  of  offenoea 
f^tled  to  the  benefit  of  deigy^  and  sentenced  to  be  inn 
ffOffimd,  yiete  .ti^^nspocted  .to  the  British  settlements^  in 
jNqrth  America^  notes  slaves^  butservants^  being  bound  by 
il^lenture  to  their  masters  lor  seven  years ;  the  last  three 
of  ^hich^  they  were  entitled  to  wqges.  When  ihe  American 
itsyolution  re^trioted  the  transportation  of  convicts  to  that 
country,  the  system  of  confinii^  prisoners  to  hasd  labour 
wsis  adopted^  but  this  form  the  number  Axf the  prisoners.pMmng 
inconjirenient^  it  vrbs  det^ermined^  in  17S7#  toestablish  a  colony 
in  New  South  Wales,  and  to  send  the  eomricts  there  to  asaisit 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

TRUMPET.  This  m^trument  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
yei^tcid  by  the  Egyptians^  and  Aom  the  earliest  period  was 
made  use  of  on  all  solemn  or  grand  occasions ;  it  was  pro* 
bably  introduced  into  this  country  by  the  Romans^  and  so 
esudy  pa  77$  we  read  of  its  being  sounded  to  command 
reG(pect  and  silence,  on  the  approach  of  majesty. 

The  inyention  of  the  spe<iking  trumpet  is  attributed  to 
Athanaaius  JUncher,  about  the  middle  oi  the  seventeenth 
century^  but  his  works  were  written  in  so  confused  a  stile ; 
that  they  were  for  a  considerable  time  neglected,  and  the 
qniBdit  of  the  invention  is«  therefi^re^  m<»ne  generally  given  to 
ISir  Stomel  Morland>  who  made  trial  of  one  of  five  feet  six 
incb(S0  4n  lengthy  in  the  presence  cf  Charles  U,,  in  1670 ; 
awi«  thpugh  speaksag  in  his  ordinary  jntch  of  voioe^  was 
heard  at  "the  diatance  (rf  iNie  thousand  yards.  Another  person^ 
selected  probably  for  the  loudness  and  distinctness  of  his 
voice,  w»&  perfectly  understood  at  Ihe  distance  of  four  miles 
and  a  half.  The  speaking  trumpet  said  to  have  been  used 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  is  considered  as  fabulous. 


The  EoT'irwmpeip  for  the  ooovenieiiee  of  those  who  are 
dmi,  is  supposed  to  heve  been  inTeated  by  Baptista  Porta; 
and  Kirdber  describes  a  method  of  constmctiiig  a  foimel^  by 
li^ich  people  in  separate  apartmeots  might  coDverse  with 
one  another,  as  is  now  oonmion  in  many  mercantile  lioases. 
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ULTRAMARINK  a  beautiful  blue  pigaakt,  procured  fixmt 
the  Lapis  Lazuli^  and  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  from 
Penda  into  Europe  in  the  sixdi  century;  the  word  itself. 
Ultramarine,  first  occurs  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

UNIFORM.  About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
Chaiks  VII«  oi  Firance  having  fbrmed  a  regiment  of  cavalry, 
consisting  of  fifteen  companies  of  six  hundred  men  each, 
directed,  that  in  order  that  the  men  might  be  known  in 
action,  or  discovered,  if  guilty  of  irregularities,  they  should 
wear  the  livery  of  the  Captain  of  the  corps  to  which  they 
belonged;  fbr  which  purpose  their  coats  were  ornamented 
with  appropriate  cdkmrs,  and  hence  proceeded  that  uni- 
formity in  clothing  which  has  been  established  amigiig  the 
European  troops.  In  this  country,  the  soldiers  being  the 
tenants  or  retainers  of  particular  Barons^  wore  the  badges  of 
their  respective  Conmianders,  in  a  dress  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  the  firemen  or  watermen  of  London ;  till  about  the 
time  of  Charles  II.  ipdien  a  national  imifbrm  was  introduced. 
The  naval  uniform  appeared  in  the  conunencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

URN.  Among  the  curiosities  discovered  at  Pompeii^  was 
an  urn  containing  a  hollow  metallic  cylinder  for  the  insertion 
of  a  red  hot  iron^  and  in  every  respect  similar  to  the  common 
tea  urn. 


Mr 


Vaccination:  fSee  inoeuiaotm.) 

VELLUM.    (See  Parchment  J 

VIOLIN.  It  has  been  moch  disputed  by  the  learned^ 
whether  any  instrument  resembling  the  violin  was  played 
upon  by  the  ancients :  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be^  that  it 
was  invented  by  the  Italians  in  the  tenth  centuryj  at  whidi 
time  it  was  called  the  rebec,  and  had  but  three  strings :  when 
the  fourth  string  was  added  is  unknown.  The  viol  played 
with  a  bow  is  noticed  in  the  legendary  tale  of  St.  Christopher, 
written  in  the  year  1900;  In  the  time  of  Chaucer  the  fiddle 
was  called  a  crowds  and  the  performer  upon  it  a  crowder. 

Beltazarini,  a  celebrated  performer  in  the  time  ofXewis 
XrV,/Ant  brought  this  instrument  into  repute,  and  a  regular 
band  flrfiolin  players  was  established  for  the  entertainment 
of  that  Monarch.  In  imitatbn  of  which  Charles  n.  formed 
a  similar  company  for  his  court. 

VISCOUNT.  This  rank,  considered  only  as  a  title  of 
honour,  was  first  conferred  by  Henry  VI.  on  John  Lord 
Beaumont,  in  1440. 
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Z  men  of  «««***  "  -hen  «*?  **^  ^Loie  o«  tl* 


WATBE.  London  was  fint  MipplM  .wMiLWttWi:Jl^.ni««ii^ 
of  leodeii  f^pes  in  1937*  which  waler  was  procnrodtlipBQL 
qiringt  at  Tybnrn,  and  made  to  comnranicate  with  a  large 
eowinitat€heB|Mldeio.lS85.  In  16l3i2ittr,Hngh  M|4dl^n 
finiflhad  hia  canal  fcr  aupi^jin^  London  with  walar^  wl^ch 
was  brought  .fiDon  .Ware,  to  A  reaanrolr  atlsHnir^o*  aod.aooa 
allerwarda  WQodaa|iipea  were  laid  in  the.  streets,  indQiJinaH 
leaden  |iipes  Ibr  eoQTejfaig.tfaa  wat«Rinlo|piivale,baosesi,;hnl 
walesreanieis  werastOL  attadisd  to  AUsite  punp  in  tb^ 
time.  of.  Anne.     . 

WBATHERCOCK.  It  is  related  that  Andfomcps  Cyrri 
hastes  bnflt  an  octagonal  tower  at  Athens^  having  at  each  side 
nataineo£theXM>to.whooxthe  wind;bIowiQg,iW>in  that 
qoaster  waa4'BdicataA|  and  in  thetmiddleoC.thelowet.iKa«« 
soMlLqire^.iiaving.a  .oo^^per  Triton*,  which.  beti^put.i  in 
motion  b]!L»CheiWind,  {MontedAo  the  deity  ftqm.whoia.it  ^piAt 
needed^..  The  castomiQC.p^adngTaneS:On.the, top  of  churdi 
steeples,  isi^at  leastns  6^a$,  the  middle  of  the  nintlik  centwir  j 
andiaa^heaa  vanng  .w«%fireqnently  madi^.to  jK^mld^  a  oodi^ 
th»emldsnkof.  clerical  vigilanfie,  they,  received  the  UppeUiif 
tkNi.of..weatheraodu.  >  In  the  ages  of  ignorance  the.  sUtxgj 
flsiniaiilji  11111111  tlunwinlrrn  thr  rnrirn  nf  ttiri  iMmifllitji 

Vasio  Mlasid  to  hana.  heui.  the  first  who  connectedv^the 
motimiof  the  vane  by  a  rod  to. a.  diaVifai  th^  .interlar^Qf..a 
huQding.    f^See  Jnemoicop^. 

f  WBSK.^  The.  division  of  the»moAlh  jntPt  w^elWtiQ&sAvw 
days^  waa^pra^tiied  by  the  Hebrews.firoQ|  the  iesiJieii^  peifoiiof 
thdr  histoor^and  is.oC  gseatvantiquityin  India...,  The.CH»eks 
dirided  their  month  into  decn^  or  portions  pCten^days.eacb, 
and  the  Romans  into  nine  days, each,  .the.  last  of  which. .was 
the  great  market-day«  called  the  NundinaL  The  week  of 
seven  days  waa  intnodneed  .inta  Enrope.by >the  Christians,  and 


neemB  to  bove  been  generally  adq^ted  about  the  end  of  the 
fourth  oentory; 

WHALB.  The  Norw^ianB  are  represented  as  having 
been  employed  in  the  whale  fishery  in  the  commencement  of 
the  ninth  century,  in  which  they  were  soon  followed  by  the 
Biscayans.  The  first  mention  that  occurs  in  the  English 
history  of  whalebone,  formerly  called  whale  fin^  is  in  1593, 
when  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  was  brought  from  America^ 
having  been  recovered  firom  the  wreck  of  some  Biscayan 
vessels.  In  1598  the  English  commenced  upon  their  whale 
fishery  at  Spitzt>ergen, 

WIG.  Eolard  asserts  that  wigs  weie  used  in  the  time  of 
Hannibal,  and  introduced  into  Rome  under  Augustus,  when 
baldness  was  considered  a  deformity ;  and  we  are  told  that 
Otho  had  a  kind  of  scalp  of  fine  leather,  with  locks  of  hair 
upon  k,  so  well  arranged  as  to  appear  natural.  About  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  during  the  reign  of 
Lewis  XIV.,  iSbe  foshion  of  wearing  fidl«bottomed  or  dress 
perukes  was  brought  into  this  country  from  fVmoe,  and 
continued  to  be  worn  till  the  middle  of  the  last  centniy; 
though  now  oonfined  to  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  ja&d  the 
Judges.  Bag-wigs  became  foshionable  in  thc-AnmieBoe- 
meat  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

WIND.  The  Greeks  generally  acknowledged  eight  diffe- 
rent kinds  ai  winds,  which  they  inform  us  MoIub  communi- 
cated to  navigators )  and  we  find  that  the  foar  principal  or 
^cardinal  windf  are  mentioned  by  Homer  in  Ins  account  of  the 
storm  raised  by  Neptune,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  Telema* 
"Chus  from  the  island  of  Calypso  s^-^ 


^g 


He  spoke,  and  high  the  forky  trident  hurl'd. 
Rolls  clouds  on  clouds,  and  stirs  the  watery  world  ^ 
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iU  OBW  Um  tee  of  Mrth  and  iea  detmn^ 
Swdls  all  the  winda,  and  rouses  all  the  itonns*-*^ 
Down  rash  the  night    caot,  west^  together  roar. 
And  south  and  north  roll  nuMintains  to  the  sboie." 

The  present  names  by  whidi  tfnt  winds  are  generallj 
known  throoghont  Europe,  are  said  to  haire  originated  in  the* 
time  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  diTisioo  of  them  into  thirty*. 
two  points,  soon  after  the  ioTention  of  thecompass*. 

WINDMILL.    fSe^MilU. 

WINDOW.  Pkevioas  to  the  introduction  of  glass,  we 
ind  that  windows  were  generally  made  of  fret-work,  and 
the  insterstices  occasionally  filled  up  with  oiled  paper,  horn, 
or  some  other  transparent  substance.  The  mother  of  Sisera 
Is  described  as  looking  out  of  a  latticed  window  for  the 
fetum  of  her  son.  The  Romans,  about  the  time  of  Augustus, 
first  began  to  ^aze  their  windows,  and  several  panes  of  glass^ 
used  for  thin  purpose  were  discovered  at  Uerculaneum.    fSee 

WINE.  The  art  of  procuring  wine  from  the  formented- 
juice  of  the  grape,  may  be  £Biirly  ascribed  to  Noah,  who  is 
represented  as  having  first  planted  a  vineyard;  but  almost 
every  country  has  boasted  of  some  individual  or  Deity,  to 
whom  the  honour  of  having  invented  fermented  liquors  ha» 
been  attributed;  nor  has  there  been. any  nation  or  class  of' 
people  discovered,  however  uncivilized,  who  have  not  been 
enabled  to  procure  some  intoxicating  beverage,  either 
from  the  production  of  animals,  as  honey,  from  com>  the 
juioaj»f  fruits,  or  Uie  sap:  of  trees  and  plants. 

Little  is  Imown  respecting  the  ancient  wines,  except  from 
the  writings  of  Pliny,  fiom  which  it  appears,  that  the  vine 
was  not  cultivated  at  Rome  till  about  600  B.C.,  and  that 
both  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  a  method  of  concentrating 
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Ibdr  wines,  eithtr  by  tpoattmbofm  eraporatkm  or  belttDg^  and 
of  radnciDg  them  to  a  syrup  or  even  to  a  solid  cake,  in  wliich 
state  they  were  preserved  for  many  yelffs.  FUny  notices  wine 
of  two  hundred  years  <M,  the  a^  of  the  wine  being  consi- 
dered a  criterion  of  its  goodness. 

Gical  attention  was  paid  to  thci  eoHbatlon  of  the  vine 
when  Probns  was  Emperor,  abont  die  dose  of  the  third 
century  $  at  that  time  it  is  snpposed  to  have  been  planted 
along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  Mkdne/and  die  Moselle, 
and  to  hare  been  introduced  into  Britain,  About  the  close  of 
the  tenth  century,  wine  was  prociti^  in  considertAW^quantity 
and  of  excellent  flavour,  from  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Glou- 
cester, and  Somerset;  and  CTen  now  better  wine  -is  produ- 
ced in  England  from  the  grape,  than  from  any  other  fruit 
whatever. 

The  importation  of  foreign  wincs-oommeneed  soon  after 
the  Conquest,  and  was  grieatly  increased' by  the  acjliittisition  of 
Gttienne,  under  Henry  U.  Spanidi  wines  were  common 
in  the  reign  of  Ridiard  IL,  and  cootinoed  to  ^row  faiestima-^ 
txMi,  especially  $ack,  whieh  was  produced  ftom  tiie  gmpe  of 
Xeres,  in  Spain.  Hc^Oingshed  asserts,  there  were  upwards  of 
dghty-six  different  kinds  of  wine  imported  from  France  and 
other  county  into  En^^and,  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  nor 
does  this  importation  ^appear  to  be  dispn^rtionate  to  the 
demand  forthem.  -  On  the  enthionization  of  Neville,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  in  1653,  upwards  of  one  hundred  tons  of 
wine  were  consuflsed,  and  his  predecessor  Is  reported  to  have 
used,  besides  otiier  wines,  eighty  tons  oi  daret  yearly.  At 
this^  period  it  was  even  customary  for  the  prinees  and 'nobles 
to  bathe  in  wine. 

During  the  long  wars  with  Lewis  XIV.,  the  wines  of 
Portugal  were  introduced  in  i^vposition  to  those  of  FMhce, 
whose  trade  in  them  it  was  deemed  impolitic  to  encourage  -, 
and  being  In  general*  foimd  mote  ccmgenial  -to  the  tempe- 
rature of  this  ditnate,  haveever'  siacebeen  the  fovourite 
bevetage  ofBngliAmeo. 


DkmomMm,  AdMt,  iad  oUiai*  «■»!«  ttewMiieiito,  were 
•eqoaiatcd  with  the  art  of  lenderkigf  thv  add  in  'spi^ 
wise  ianperoeptfble/ttd  of''al0|iplBig^^ie**fci«D«iitAion  or 
cumniikiii  bylkhMge,  Tlit  htiudttcthwi'  ftf  aogar  of  lead 
IbrlUi  parpow»  it  inaMnrtt. '  Theddeti;' yiiiUbMm  UgaSiist 
4ta  tioilKMonorwiiM^feito  ortarofin^^  of 

ifMNgnrHtlluidplaiAflealMM/iii  19ir.  Thettktvre  of 
HUiqte  wMi«iHtiepWM>tMd6  dMtfi  te  <to'  Bodiy^  of  Wir- 
ryia  1897* 


Wms  #as(MgiMll]r  tntuMby  beatiii|^  the  infeiil  iotb 
tUa^fktei)  aidl  then  omfingftinto  «Bp«  and  Minidiiig  it  HrHh 
a  hammer.  The  art  of  drawing  the  metal  throi^  a  hole  in 
a  iteel  plate^  was  practifled  at  Aogslmig  in  1350;  and  in  this 
coontry  in  th6  middHe<of  tfie  afttteenth-'oentarf.  A  wire  miH 
w«s  tteeted  at"Sheen»  litar  Ricfambn^  in  1663. 

WOOLLEN  CLOTH.    Thcfarlof  mairaftietitttog'woi^^ 

doth  is  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch  and  other  parte  of  scrip- 

tmm,  mod^pnhMf  i*eeeded  that  t^'-ooMon  and  flax.  ^  In  the 

tiBM  of  AogMtoSj  wooBen  garmente  were  in  general  use 

throoghoot  •  Roiiie> ^ aad   the  '  manulhemre   of^l9ie'doth 

was  hrooght  to  greHt'^perflBctlon/ the'isfaiSe^^being  pio- 

eored   from  Tarentom  and  other   parts  'bf  Chneece;  cde* 

hmted  for  the  fineness  of  tiieir  fleece.  '  Thoi^  many  of 

tha>  arts  were  lost  on  the  destmetion  of  the  empire  by' the 

harbarians^  yet  that  of'  prododng^  a  warm  dotbing  firom 

wool>was»'ftom  its  utility/pariially  preserved,  and  began  to 

revive  abont  the  middle  of  the 'tenth  ceatary  ill  the  Low 

Comitries,  from' wiiene^  it  abon  after  ispread  into  other  parte  <tf 

Europe. 

It  seams  to  be  new  genendly  allowed,  in  oppteitSoh  to 
Casar^s  opinioniihat  tiie^art  of  dresrii^,  spnming/and 
weaving^  both  flastt  and  wooly  was  linown  tot  the  southern 
paMr  of  Britain  MpieHoiM'tsr tile  lUmutt  Invasion,  though  it 
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if  little  noticed  till  about  the  deventh  oentory,  wben  a  hnm- 
ber  of  Flemii^  baving  been  driven  out  of  their  own 
country  by  an  extraordinary  encroachment  of  the  sea^  settled 
themaelves  near  Cariiak^  and  introdueed  die  woollen  manu- 
ftcture  into  England  as  a  separate  trade.  In  the  year  1 197,  a 
law  was  made  for  regulating  the  ftbrlcaticni  and  sale  of  this 
doth,  but  it  was  not  till  ISSO,  when  Jdm  Kemp,  a  master 
manufacturer,  was  prevailed  upon  to  quit  Flanders,  uad  to 
settle  at  Kendal,  in  this  country,  that  our  woollen  doths  were 
considered  of  any  rqnite  :  they  were  afterwards  brought  to 
great  perfection  by  the  skill  of  the  Flemish  lefagees,  who 
sought  an  asylum  in  this  country  from  the  persecutions  of 
FhOlp  n.  of  Spain. 

WORSTED,  called  by  the  Flemii^B  ''Ostardi,*'  was 
manufactured  in  England  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.,  as 
appears  from  a  patent  granted  to  John  Peacock,  for  the  mea- 
suring of  every  piece  of  worsted  made  in  the  city  of  Norwich. 

,  WRITING.  Pictures  are  supposed  to  have  been  first 
resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  ideas  by  signs 
or  letters  to  others ;  these,  in  process  of  time,  gave  way  to 
Meroglyphical  characters,  and  they  in  their  turn  to  arbitrary 
marks,  representing  words  or  sentences,  as  is  still  practised  in 
China.  At  last  some  happy  genius  arose,  and  tradng  the 
sounds  made  by  the  human  voice  to  thdr  most  rimple  ele- 
ments, reduced  them  to  a  fbw  vowds  and  consonants,  and  by 
aflfixlog  to  each  of  them  the  signs  we  now  caU  letters,  taught 
men  by  thdr  ccMnlnnations  to  describe  in  writing,  the  different 
words  or  sounds  which  they  employed  in  speech. 

These  kind  of  arbitrary  marks  or  letters  are  supposed  to 
have  been  invented  by  the  Egyptians,  and  communicated  to 
the  Israelites  by  Moses :  the  Phoenicians  also  acquired  them 
from  Egypt,  and,  by  means  of  Cadmus,  they  were  transmit- 
ted to  Greece ;  and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the 
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lelten  we  now  use  can  be  traced  back  to  the  alphabet  of 
Gidmiii ;  for  the  Roman  character  is  evidently  derived  from 
the  Greek,  and  the  Greek  bean  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
Hebrew  or  Samaritan,  made  use  of  by  the  Phoenicians. 

Letten  were  at  first  written  from  the  right  hand  to  the  left, 
as  still  common  in  many  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa  :  after- 
wards the  Greeks  adopted  the  method  of  writing  their  lines 
alternately,  from  the  right  to  the  left,  and  from  the  left  to 
the  tigjtkt,  called  boustro|4iedon :  at  length  the  motion  from 
the  left  hand  to  the  right  being  found  most  convenient,  has 
generaUy  prevailed  throughout  Europe. 

The  Britons  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  lettere  till  the 
arrival  of  the  Romans,  and  were  little  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  writing  till  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  century. 


YsAR.  Aeeoidfaig't^lXodaNtt^ealia^  Flinyaadotiien^ 
the  Egyptian  year  oonafeted'  originally'  of  bttt^oaei  bmatiM^ 
and  ft  amdderable  time  elapsed  baftee  it  "vraain  any  way 
regulated  by  tlie-  ooforae  of  tlw-  snm  .  Atlengtliti  by  atten- 
tirdy  comparing  the  motions^of  UuS'Sttn  and  knoon  together^ 
the  Egyptians  found  that  one  revolution  of  the  former^  was 
equal  to  about  twelve  of  the  latter^  and  tliey  therefore  esta- 
bliahed  a  luni-solar  year^  feonsiating  of  twelve  lunar  months^ 
or  355  day8>  which  was  adopted  by  the  Hebrews^  and  is  still 
adliered  to  by  the  Arabians  and  aU  other  Mahometans. 

In  the  course  of  time,  however,  it  was  discovered,  that  the 
different  seasons  of  the  year  were  continually  changing  with 
respect  to  the  months  in  which  they  had  been  formerly  ob- 
served i  in  order  therefore  to  remedy  this  defect,  and  to  make 
the  same  parts  of  the  year  correspond  to  the  same  seasons^  a 
method  of  intercalating  a  few  days  at  certain  intervals,  was 
resorted  to  i  at  first  five  days  were  deemed  requisite  for  this 
purpose,  but  that  number  proving  insufficient,  a  similar 
addition  was  given,  byMercurins  Trismegistus,  the  Hermes^ 
or  Thouth  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  year  was  made  to 
oonsist  of  365  days. 

There  still  remained  a  deficiency  of  nearly  six  hours  inihe 
solar  year,  which  is  said  to  have  been  known  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  communicated  by  them  to  Flato  and  Eudoxus 
about  400  B.  C,  however  thb  may  be,  Julius  Csesar  was  the 
first,  who,  by  the  advice  of  Sos^nes,  an  Egyptian  mathe- 
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matidan  directed  that  it  should  be  regulariy  accounted  for  by 
the  addition  of  a  day  in  every  fourth  year,  whidi,  though 
approximating  very  nearly  to  the  truth,  was  still  an  error  in 
excess  of  nearly  eleven  minutes  a  year. 

It  seems  to  have  been  at  all  times  considered  a  point  of 
considerable  hnportance  in  the  churdi^  that  the  festival  of 
Easter  should  be  shnultaneously  held  in  all  parts  of  the 
Christian  world,  and  as  this  was  to  be  regulated  by  the  first 
foil  moon  after  the  vernal  equinox,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
precise  day  when  the  vernal  equinox  took  place,  should  be 
generally  known.  It  appears,  that  in  the  year  1582,  Pope 
Gregory  III.  discovered,  that  since  the  reformation  of  the 
calendar  by  C«sar,  the  trifling  error  of  eleven  minutes  a  year 
had  increased  to  thirteen  days,  and  that  the  vernal  eqcdnox 
since  the  council  of  Nice,  held  in  325,  had  advanced  ten  days : 
in  order,  therefore,  to  restore  the  ec|uinoxes  to  their  proper 
place  in  the  calendar,  he  determined  upon  throwing  out  the 
ten  days  of  excess,  which  had  shifted  the  fifth  of  October  to 
the  fifteenth,  and  this  correction,  which  was  called  the  Grego- 
rian year,  was  immediately  adopted  by  all  the  Catholic 
governments,  but  not  by  the  Protestant  States  till  the  year 
1700,  nor  in  England  till  1752. 

Most  countries  commenced  their  year  fix)m  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  moon  at  the  time  of  the  equinoxes,  either 
vernal  or  autumnal ;  but,  the  first  Chrfotians  chose  to  begin 
their  year  from  the  Annunciation  or  Incarnation  of  Our 
Saviour;  and  this  was  at  length  directed  to  be  generally 
observed  by  Dionysius,  Abbot  of  Rome,  in  the  sixth  century ; 
it  appears,  however,  to  have  been  the  custdm  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  to  consider  Christmas-day  as  the  first  day  of  the  year, 
and,  which  continued  till  the  arrival  of  the  Normans,  who 
commenced  their  year  from  the  circumcision.  Hence  our 
early  hbtorians  differ  very  much  from  each  other  on  this 
point,  some  dating  the  year  to  commence  from  the  Annun- 
ciation, others  from  the  Nativity,  and  others  again  from  the 


IPir9i9p(ip^iQ9i  i  OPjr  4q«P  U  oppwr  to  Jiayo'  hm^  9^  all  aetOisd 
IJP  tbci  ^m^  of  jtb<^  Refbrmatjoiv  lyhea  hqik  tbjs  dvU  and 
jpcctepyiitical  autiioritiei  intierpoflie^^  to  &^  U  Ito  the  feast  of  U)e 
Annunciation,  which  cpntinu^^  |^  th^  Act  for  altering  th^ 
ftjlein  1759,  when  the  ciyil  year  wa3  ordered  to  commence 
pn  the  first  of  Jannary,  and  thus,  according  to  Stowe,  made 
tQ  agree  with  the  historical  year,  which  had  it3  rise  from 
H^  tijpofi  of  WiQIanQi  tiie  Con<)per9r>  though,  in  &ct,  he  wa^ 
ffm^md  on  Chmtmas-day,  106$. 

Tk^  99Btqm  of  ^ompntiiig  th^  xiumher  erf  years  elapsed 
from  th9  ^loch  pf  Our  Saviour's  birth>  is  first  noticed  in  the 
gcclcHiastiffd  history^  written  by  Bede^  about  the  year  7S0, 

and  is  supposed  to  higre  been  introduce  by  Aqpis^ «  never- 
^etess,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  conunon  practice  of  most 

pf  the  European  nations,  in  all  civil  transactions,  to  nuni- 

h$9r  the  years  frpn^  th(S  accession  of  the  reigning  monarch, 

9ndit  was  not  tiU  the  establishment  of  the  Republican  form  of 

gpvmmieiit  by  Cfopiw^,  that  ^  year  of  our  Lord  was 

cenersllv  used* 
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Zinc  is  fint  notioed  by  Albertus  Magnus^  under  the  term 
of  Marchasita  Aurea  in  the  thirteenth  century :  the  name  Zinc 
was  given  to  it  by  Foraodsus^  about  the  year  1530 ;  it  was 
first  purposely  procured  from  Calamine,  by  the  addition  of 
some  inflammable  substance  by  Henkel>  in  17dO« 
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A  LIST  OF  AUTHORS, 


&c. 


QUOTED  OR  RBFERRED  TO  IN  THIS  VOLUME. 


ifiSCHYLUS^  the  tragic  poet,  born  at  Athens,  525  B.C., 
died  456.  ^ 

ifiscnlapius,  the  god  of  medicine,  born  at  Epaudarus  about 
1200  B.C. 

Albertas  Magnus,  the  German  mathematician  and  philoso- 
pher, died  1280. 

Aldhelm,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  an  eminent  scholar,  died  709. 

Aldrovendi,  the  naturalist,  died  dt  Bologna,  1605. 

Alexander  the  Great,  died  at  Babylon,  S2S^B«C.,  aged  32. 

Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milit(i,:died  397. 

Anacharsis,  the  Scythian  philoaipher,  flourished  about  600 
B.C. 

Anaximander,  the  Greek  philosopher,  flourished  about  580 
B.C. 

Anderson,  James,  the  commercial  vnriter,.  died  1643. 

Anthony,  St,  the  Egyptian  monk,  died  .356,  aged  105. 

ApoUodorus,  the  grammarian,  died  about  130  B.C. 

Apollodorus,  the  architect,  died  110, 

Appian,  the  historian,  died  about  160. 

Aquinas,  Thomas,  a  famous  scholastic  divine,  died  1274. 
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edes.  the  mathematiciiui,  killed  at  Syracufle^  808  B.C. 

2hu8^  the  Greek  astronomer^  died  about  850  B.C. 

hanes,  the  Greek  comic  poet,  floarlshed  about  450  B.C. 

te,  the  philosopher  and  preceptor  of  Alejander,  died 

t8B.C. 

he  fouadBT  of  tbe  ite€t  calM  tW  Arhns;  died  336. 

iorus,  the  geographer,  of  Ephesus,  died  about  90  B.C. 

Bius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  died  373. 

in,  or  Ausdn,  first  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  died 

out  609. 

US)  empevit,  died  14 

Roger,  the  philosopher  and  mathematician,  died  1898. 

^n,  Oanes,  the  antiquarian,  died  1800. 

,  Isaac, 'an  eminent  divine  and  mathematician,  died 

177.  » 

».>  biiliisy  of  €8S8tti«a>  dlad  9!^ 
nlle,  the  cdlebrated  printer,  dM  1775. 

^ohn,  the  chronologist,  died  1788. 

18,  the  mathematician  and  musidaM^Slkidf^SSK 
^  i^HMmim,  iM  l4Sm     ' 
Robei«,  Hie  phttoiDflhlir,  dfad  f^lv 
IfydiDi  the^asltoniiiivep,  AeHi  Mt^, 
James,  the  tnrrellak^  dledi  If/m^ 
nV  Gtoq^  life  UMMite^  dited^  wm\ 
,  George  Louis,  the  naturalist,  died  1784. 
w,  ftrsft  kfav  irf(  Tladiej»,  fltftelrisb«d>  aHH^rdiOg'iSbmAti 
d  the  Arundelian  marbles,  1500  B.  C. ;  but  aeM^ing 
Sir  UMac^Mvirtotii^  l(m>B*C. 
iai  etaqpenic  of:  Howe,  died  41^ 
John,  di6>iefofm8ii,  died  vse^ 
Julius,  killed  44  B.  C. 
Q,  William,  the  a0til{uaitel$  died  1689^ 
Cl&rleal^ii  tlto  aMiBtiuitfy  dicNT  l^aa 
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Cartes,  Rene,  Des,  tbe  phUosophtr,  died  1560. 

Cassini,  John,  tb<  ftstronoeier,  died  171S. 

Cassini,  James,  bis  too^  died  17i(<5. 

Caxton,  William,  the  piiiiter,  died  1491. 

Caylus,  Count,  the  antiquary,  died  1765. 

decrops,  first  king  of  Athens,  flourished  about  1560  B.C. 

Cekttfii*  ihe  physician,  flourished  150. 

Chaucer,  Geoffrey,  the  poet,  died  1409. 

Cicero,  tbe  orator,  died  43  B.C» 

Claudius,  emperor,  died  54. 

Cleostralus,  the  astronomer,  flourished  about  600  B.C. 

Coke,  Sir  Edward,  a  celebrated  lawyer,  died  1634. 

Columbus,  Christopher,  the  discoverer  of  America»  died  1506. 

Confucius,  the  Chinese  philosopher,  died  about  470  B.C. 

Constantine  the  Great,  died  337* 

Copernicus,  Nicholas,  the  astronomer,  died  1543. 

Cotton,  Sir  Robert,  the  antiquary,  died  16^1. 

Ctesibius,  the  Alexandrian  mathematicianu  flourished  about 

120  B.C. 
Dante,  the  Italian  poet,  died  1321* 
Democritus,  the  |dlulosopfaer,  flourished  430  B.C. 
Diodescan,  emperor,  died  304. 
Bnodorus,  Sicnlus,  the  historian,  died  about  30  B.C. 
Diogenes,  the  cynic,  died  about  330  B.C. 
Diosoorides,  the  [diysician,  died  about  the  year  56. 
Domitian,  emperor,  died  96. 
Dugdale,  Sir  William,  the  antiquary,  died  1685. 
Dunstan,  St.,  died  988. 

Epictetus,  the  philosopher,  died  about  the  year  1^. 
Epicurus,  the  phifesopher,  died  about  970  B.C. 
Erasistratus,  the  physician,  flourished  about  950  B.C. 
Erasmus,  a  learned  divine,  died  1536. 
Esop,  the  febulist,  died  550  B.C. 
Euclid,  the  mathematician,  died  about  980  B.C. 
Eutropius,  the  historian,  died  about  the  year  400. 
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Faust^  or  Faustus,  the  printer,  died  1466. 

Fitz  Stephen,  William,  the  historian^  died  1191. 

Fleetwood,  William,  the  antiquarian,  died  1503. 

Frois6art,  John^  the  histoiian,  died  1409. 

Galen,  the  physician,  died  about  the  year  900. 

Galileo,  the  mathematician  and  astronomer,  died  1642. 

Geber,  the  chemist,  supposed  to  have  flourished  in  the  eighth 
century. 

Geoffry  of  Monmouth,  the  historian,  died  about  1160. 

Gibbon,  Edward,  the  historian,  died  1794. 

Gildas,  Badonias,  the  historian,  died  in  the  monMtery  of 
Bangor,  590. 

Gregory  the  Great,  bishop  of  Rome,  died  604. 

Grotius,  Hugo,  the  civilian,  died  1645. 

Guericke,  Otto,  the  philosopher,  died  1654. 

Guicciardini,  the  historian,  died  1540. 

Hacklyut,  the  navigator  and  geographer,  died  1616. 

Ualley,  Edmund,  the  astronomer,  died  1749. 

Handel,  George,  the  musician,  died  1759. 

Heath,  James,  the  chronological  historian,  died  1664. 

Heliodorus,  the  mathematician,  flourished  about  the  year  40. 

Henry,  Richard,  the  historian,  died  1790. 

Herculaneum,  an  ancient  city  of  Campania,  in  Italy,  destroyed 
by  an  irruption  of  Vesuvius,  about  the  year  79.  The 
situation  of  it  was  accidentally  discovered  by  some 
labourers,  in  1713,  and  many  valuable  remains  of  anti- 
quity have  been  recovered  from  its  mine. 

Herodotus,  the  historian,  flourished  450  B.C. 

Hipparchus,  the  astronomer,  died  about  185  B.C- 

Hippocrates,  the  physician,  died  about  370  BXH. 

HoUingshed,  Ralph,  the  historian,  died  1580. 

Homer,  the  poet,  flourished  about  900  B.C. 

Hooke,  Nathaniel,  the  historian,  died  1764. 

Hooke,  Robert,  the  mathematician,  died  1635. 

Horace,  the  poet,  died  about  8  B.C. 
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Hume,  David,  the  historian,  died  1776. 

Huygeiis,  Christian,  the  matheBiBticiat)^  died  iboat  1995. 

Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  died  lOf. 

Ingulphus,  the  historian,  died  llM. 

Isidore,  St.,  died  about  the  year  450. 

Jerome,  St.,  died  420. 

Josephus,  Flavius,  the  Jewish  historian,  died  9S. 

Justinian,  the  emperor,  died  565 

Juvenal,  the  poel,  cMed  197. 

Kircher,  Athanasios,  the  mathematician,  died  1680. 

Kepler,  John,  the  astronomer,  died  163a 

Knolles,  Richard,  the  historian,  died  1610. 

Knox,  Jolui,  the  lefonOBr,  died  1579. 

Iceland,  John,  the  antiquarian,  died  1559. 

Linnaeus,  Cliarles,  the  naturalist,  died  1779. 

Livy,  the  historian,  died  about  the  jmr  17* 

Lucretius,  the  poet,  died  59  B.C. 

Lycurgus,  tlie  legislator  of  Sparta,  died  d70  B.C. 

Maffoeus,  Francis  Sdplo,  the  antiqnarioB,  died  1755. 

Mahomet,  the  prophet  of  the  Turks,  died  631. 

Martial^  the  poet,  died  109. 

Medici,  Cosmo,  died  1464.    Lorenzo,  1499. 

Melancthon,  the  reformer,  died  1560. 

Mercator,  the  geographer,  died  1594. 

Montfiiucon,  Bernard,  the  antiquary,  died  1741. 

Muller,  John,  or  R^giontootamis,  the  mathematician,  died 

1476. 
Munster,  Sebastian,  the  mathematician,  died  1559. 
Napier,  John,  baron  of  Merchiaten,  died  1617- 
Nero,  emperor,  died  68. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  the  mathematician,  died  1797* 
Ovid,  the  poet,  died  15. 
Palladio,  the  architect,  died  1580. 
Paracelsus,  the  physician,  died  1641. 
Pbris,  Matthew,  the  historian,  died  about  1960. 
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PausiiniaSy  the  tourist,  died  140. 

Phsednis,  the  (Enlist,  died  about  31. 

I^ndar,  the  poet,  died  435  B.  C. 

Pliny  the  Elder,  the  naturalist,  suffocated  by  the  eruption  of 

Vesuvius,  79, 
Plot,  Robert,  the  antiquarian,  died  1696. 
Plutarch,  the  biographer,  died  120. 
Polybius,  the  hitftorian,died  about  liK)  B.C. 
Porta^  Baptista,  the  mathematician  and  philosopher,  died  1615. 
Prideaux,  Humphrey,  the  historian,  died  17^4. 
Ptolemy,  Claudiui<,  the  astronomer  and  mathematician,  died 

about  150. 
Pythagoras,  the  philosopher,  flourished  about  550  B.  C. 
Quintilian,  the  orator,  died  about  95. 
Rapin,  Thoyras,  the  historian,  died  1725. 
Reaumur^  Antoine,  the  mathematician,  died  1757* 
Robertson,  William,  the  historian,  died  1793. 
Roger  de  Hoveden,  the  historian^  flourished  1950w 
Rymer,  Thomas^  the  antiquary,  died  1713. 
Sallust,  the  historian,  died  35  B.  C. 
Schwartz,  Bartholomew,  the  chemist,  died  1340. 
Selden^  John,  the  antiquarian,  died  1654. 
Seneca,  the  philosopher,  died  65. 
Shaw,  Thomas,  the  traveller,  died  1751. 
Simonides,  the  poet,  500  B.  C. 
Skinner,  James,  the  antiquarian;  died  1667* 
Socrates,  the  celebrated  moral  philosopher,  died  about  400 

B.C. 
Solon,  the  l^^lator,  died  460  B.  C. 
Sophocles,  the  poet,  died  410  B.  C. 
Speed,  John,  the  historian,  died  1629. 
Spelman,  Henry,  the  antiquarian,  died  1641 
Spencer,  the  poet,  died  1598 

Sprat,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  the  historian,  died  1713 
Stow,  John,  the  historian,  died    1605. 
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Strabo,  the  geographer^  died  about  95  B.  C. 

SaetoniuB^  the  hitlsrian,  died  aboai  1^. 

Sulpicius,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  died  about  420. 

SydenhaiDj  the  physician,  died  1689. 

Tacitus^  the  historian,  died  about  117.  ^ 

Tavemier,  John,  the  traveller^  died  1689. 

Terenoe,  the  poet,  died  about  150  B.  C. 

Thalet,  the  philosopher,  died  490  B.  C. 

Theocritus,  the  poet,  flourished  850  B.  C. 

Theodoiius,  emperor,  died  395. 

Theophrastus,  the  philosopher,  died  290  B.  C. 

Thespis,  the  poet,  flourished  550  B.  C. 

Tiberius,  emperor,  died  37. 

Tindal,  the  historian,  died  1774. 

Torricelli,  the  mathematician,  died  1647.  u 

Trajan,  emperor,  died  117. 

Usher,  the  chronologer,  died  1656. 

Varro,  the  historian  and  philosopher,  died  about  87  B.C. 

Viigil,  Polydore,  the  historian^  died  1555. 

\^1,  the  poet,  died  18  B.C. 

Vitmvius,  the  architect,  died  about  80  B.C. 

Walsingham,  Thomas^  the  historian,  died  about  1460. 

Wedgewood,  Josiah,  the  manufacturer  of  porcelain,  died 

1795. 
V^'estminster,  Matthew  of,  the  historian,  died  1380. 
Wickliffe,  the  reformer,  died  1385. 
William  of  Malmsbury,  the  hbtorian,  died  1 150. 
Xenophon,  the  historian,  died  359  B.C. 
Zioroaster,  the  Persian  philoao[dier^  supposed  to  have  flourished 

about  1800  B.C. 


CreMy  itnd  Btker,  PriDtera,North.itreet, 
Brighton. 


11'  «'iis  a  Ijiight  Binnmur  evening ;  tbe  luboiiis 
of  the  long  day  were  over;  the  shops  in 
the  city  were  closed,  and  the  weary  at- 
tendajita  were  refitjshing  theniBelTes,  aonie 
by  a  walk  in  the  park,  or  by  the  river,  while  otberti 
were  enjoying  social  intercourse  in  their  quiet  homes. 
Among  the  latter  was  the  family  of  whom  I  wriffi. 

Aa  they  sat  and  talked,  eome  one  of  the  L'ttle 
group  thought  tliat  he  perceived  the  smell  of  emoVe 
or  burnicig.  Coiild  it  ne  oi)ly  fancy?  But  no,  it 
becomes  stronger;  there  can  be  no  mistake.  W.' 
one  impulse  tbey  hasten  to  the  door,  when  hoi-ror- 
Hricken  they  discover,  the  lower  storey  of  the  house  ' 
mverg  WeeU.    Ko.  lO 
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2  THE  LADDER  OP  SAFETY, 

wrapped  in  flames,  and  all  possibility  of  effecting  theii 
escape  by  getting  down  stairs  is  cut  off.  No  time  is  tc 
be  lost,  for  the  Hungry  flames  seem  rushing  onwardi 
to  destroy  them,  and  in  another  moment  the  terrified 
family  are  imploring  aid  from  the  window  of  the  top 
most  storey. 

Nor  did  they  appeal  in  vain ;  already  had  a  crowd 
of  people  gathered  in  the  streetSi  and  at  the  firsi 
burst  of  flames  the  fire-escape  had  been  sent  for  ii 
all  haste,  and  so  they  cheered  and  comforted  the 
shrieking  women,  and  told  them  that  deliyerancc 
was  sure,  and  could  not  be  far  distant.  And  anx- 
iously every  eye  now  turned  from  the  fast-burning 
house  towards  the  bridge,  over  which  they  knew  the 
rescuers  must  come.  At  last  a  shout  announced  theii 
appearance — ^hope  filled  every  breast — and  the  ac^oniz' 
ing  screams  from  those  upper  windows  were  hulied. 

Quickly  the  ladder  is  placed  against  the  burning 
house ;  a  brave  man  rushes  forwara  to  mount  it — the 
hearts  of  that  multitude  are  beating  as  the  l^eftr^  of  one 
man.  There  is  a  moment's  hush.  Alas  I  )^)w  speedil]! 
it  is  followed  by  a  universal  groan  and  tuviult,  for  the 
fire-escape  has  broken ;  an^  with  every  effort  to  repaii 
it,  it  has  proved  worse  than  useless  1  Another  wau  oi 
bitter  agony  from  that  window,  and  those  voices  are 
stilled  for  ever.  Six  charred  corpses  were  discovered  the 
next  day,  to  attest  the  utter  failure  of  that  fire-escape. 

As  I  sat  thinking  over  this  sad  tragedy  which 
only  a  few  weeks  ago  cast  a  gloom  over  our  city,  i1 
seemed  to  unfold  a  solemn  warning  of  no  difficull 
interpretation.  For  do  we  not  read  of  flames  more 
terrible? — despair  more  intolerable?  —  destructioi] 
more  sure,  threatening  every  imropentant  sinner! 
And  then,  does  not  that  fire-escape,  so  tardy  in  its 
appearance,  so  ineffectual  in  the  hour  of  need,  suggest 
a  blessed  contrast  with  that  ladder  from  earth  to 
heaven,  that  vision  which  cheered  Jacob  at  Bethel  ? 
does  it  not  remind  us  of  tliat  ladder  which,  resting  on 
this  weary,  sin-strtcken,  death-doomed  world  of  oucb. 


TU£  LADDEU  OF  SAFETY. 


reaches  up  to  heayen?  That  ladder  is  a  type  of 
Ghrist  touching  earth  in  his  pure  and  perfect  man- 
hood— strong  with  all  the  strength  of  Divinity,  yet 
thus  forming  an  untailing  way  of  escape  from  those 
pursuing  flames. 

Dear  fellow-sinner,  it  may  be  that  you  whose  eyes 
we  now  glancing  over  this  page  have  not  yet  placed 
your  foot  upon  tnis  ladder  of  safety ;  in  other  words, 
that  you  have  not  yet  come  to  Jesus.  Most  earnestly 
do  I  pray  that  even  now  as  you  read,  the  Holy  Spirit 
m^  show  you  your  real  condition  of  danger. 

xour  own  heart  tells  you  that  you  have  not  come 
as  a  lost,  helpless  sinner  to  the  Lord  Jesus ;  that  you 
do  not  believe  on  him  as  your  Saviour.  It  is  that 
Saviour  himself  who  tells  you  that  the  wrath  of  God 
abideth  on  you.*  It  is  true  that  although  you  be- 
lieve not,  he  still  spares,  "  waiting  to  be  gracious" — 
for  "  He  willeth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,'  but  "  \n\\ 
have  all  men  to  be  saved."  Yet  if  you  ^vill  not  come 
to  him,  then  between  you  and  everlasting  death 
there  is  only  the  beating  of  your  heart,  which  one 
moment  may  stop,  and  then  ?  oh !  what  then  ?  Then 
there  is  "  weeping,  and  wailing,  and  gnashing  of 
teeth."  Then  there  is  the  "  worm  that  dieth  not," 
the  "fire  that  is  not  quenched."  Then  there  is 
deep,  dark  despair,  no  one  ray  of  hope  to  lighten  or 
relieve  it.  You  have  been  engaged  perhaps  all  day 
at  your  office,  or  your  farm,  followino^  your  profes- 
sion or  business,  whatever  it  may  be :  have  you  ever 
realized  that  each  hour  as  it  sped  by  with  such  rapid 
flight,  has  brought  you  with  mevitable  certainty  so 
much  nearer  to  that  awful  ruin  that  is  awaiting  you  ? 
And  are  you  content  to  lie  down  thus  upon  your  bed 
this  night  ?  Dare  you  close  your  eyes  in  sleep,  careless 
whether  your  tenrible  awakening  may  not  be,  "  Tliou 
fool,  this  night  thy  soul  shall  be  required  of  thee." 

Hard  and  cruel,  perhaps,  you  think  these  words, 
but  were  they  not  fii^  uttered  by  Him  whose  name 

•  J(^m  iii.  86. 


4  THK  tiADDEK  OF  SAFETY. 

18  Love? — who  was  "grieved  at  the  hardness  of  their 
heart " — who  wept  over  impenitent  Jerusalem  ?  And 
why  do  I  repeat  them  now  ?  It  is  because  you  are 
in  peril  of  unutterable  misery,  and  you  Know  it 
not ;  and  because  there  is  deliverance  at  your  very 
door,  yet  you  heed  it  not.  Were  there  no  way  of 
escape,  then  indeed  it  would  be  kinder  to  keep 
silence,  and  allow  you  to  enjoy  life  for  the  little  time 
that  remains,  before  even  sadi  poor  pleasures  as  earth 
can  bestow  are  for  ever  dashed  from  your  lips. 
But  there  is  hope,  there  is  a  wav,  an  unfailing  way 
of  safety.  True,  you  have  sinned  against  God  from 
your  very  infancy,  and  sin,  whether  you  feel  it  to 
be  so  or  not,  is  indeed  a  grievous  burden.  You 
owed  God  a  loving  obedience,  but  have  only  loved 
and  served  self,  and  sin,  and  Satan,  and  your  debt 
has  accnmolated  to  an  awful  amount.  But  God*s 
justice  and  love  are  reconciled  and  find  a  meeting- 

Elace  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  On  the  cross 
e  bore  the  penalty  due  to  your  sins;  in  his  life 
he  worked  out  a  perfect  righteousness,  and  the  life 
and  the  death  shall  both  be  reckoned  yours,  an^ta^ 
laid  to  your  account^  if  only  by  faith  you  acl^P 
the  offered  salvation.  "  He  made  him  to  be  sin  for 
us,  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the 
righteousness  of  God  in  him."  This  is  the  laddei 
that  reaches  from  earth  to  heaven.  By  it  many  a 
heavy-laden  sinner  has  mounted,  and  it  never  yet 
broke  down, — ^was  never  known  to  be  too  short, — ^never 
found  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  weakest  hand  that 
stretched  towards  it  This  ladder  is  beside  you  noiv : 
what  can  I  say  more  to  induce  you  now — even  as  you 
read — ^to  plant  your  foot  trustfully  on  it.  Gracious 
Spirit,  do  thou  touch  the  reader's  heart  to  feel  his 
danger,  and  open  his  eyes  to  behold  the  Deliverer, 
for  Jesus  Christ's  salce.     Amen. 


THE  BEUGIOUS   TRACT  SOODSTT  : 
56,  PATERNOSTER  BOW ;  AND  164,  PIOOADILLT. 
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